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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  presentiiig  to  the  American  Public  a  new  and  improved  edi* 
tkm  of  Ollendorff's  New  Method,  it  would  seem  to  be  only 
necessary  to  state  what  alterations  or  additions  have  been 
made*  To  say  anything  in  commendation  of  the  book  itself 
ai>pear8  alaiost  gratuitous  ;  for  the  extensive  circulation  which 
it  now  enjoys  in  England,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  it  in 
this  country,  its  costliness  notwithstanding,  constitute  the  strong 
est  evidence  in  its  fitvour*  The  &ct  that  Ollendorff  has  been 
sought  after  with  avidity,  whilst  many  other  Grammars  of  hi^ 
merit  have  met  with  but  a  slow  and  cold  reception,  justifies  the 
inference  that,  as  a  book  of  instruction,  it  presents  .facilitiei  / 

0  ^  *  • 

which  in  similar  works  were  either.  ebl^ly^ntlhg'.Qf  but*  - 
imperfectly  afK>rded.  '      "  .  .     . ' . .     '  •'  ' 

Even  the  excellent  and  highly  scientific 'GrqEiiiiaar,'wftt}en 

•    •*•  *  * 

for  the  use  of  Englishmen  by  the  genial  "fiecHi^p  jiimself^'whb 
by  Ilia  Organtdni/  his  Seutfc^e  SQoiPtMlbuK^  tmd  subsequently 
by  his  Setitfc^e  ©rammattf/  has  made  such  valuable  contrilMu 
tions  to  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  and  has  almost  revolu- 
tfonized  the  terminology  of  Grammar  in  his  own  country,  has, 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  not  even  undergone  a  second  edi. 
tion,  and  iis  now  entirely  out  of  print.  Surely,  Becker  has  de* 
■erved  a  better  fate  among  scholars  at  least ! 


iv 

Tho  success  of  Ollendorff  is  unquestionably  due  to  his 
method,  by  which  he  has  made  the  German,  heretofore  noto- 
riously difficult  to  foreigners,  accessible  to  the  capacity  of  all, 
young  or  old,  learned  or  unlearned.  Instead  of  pre-supposing 
a  fiuniliarity  with  English  Grammar  in  the  pupil,  and  then 
presenting  a  synthetic  view  of  the  principles  of  the  language, 
as  is  commonly  done,  he  begins  apparently  without  any  system, 
with  the  simplest  phrases,  from  which  he  deduces  the  rules, 
until  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  he  makes  the  pupil 
master  of  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  every  part  of  speech. 
The  rules  are,  as  it  were,  concealed  amid  the  multitude  of 
exercises  which  are  added  to  eacli  lesson,  and  which  serve  to 
fortify  the  learner  in  the  princip  es  he  has  already  acquired. 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  book,  and  one  in  which 
its  practical  merit  chiefly  consists  is,  that  the  examples  on 
which  the  rules  are  based,  and  those  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  rules,  are  not  derived  from  the  German  Classics ; 
they  are  neither  the  ideal  language  of  Poetry,  nor  the  rigorous 

*  JiCnftuaga  of  Science,  but  of  Ztfe, — short  sentences,  such  as  one 

•*  •  •*f  •        •*    •  ^   /  •••  • 

M^ou]di>e«most«^)iel3cjtf  Qse  in  conversing  in  a  circle  of  friends, 

or  mVfriting*  A.  lettpf.*     * 

!•••      ••••    *•,  • 

•  .^qp^ial*  i9p6Aune»ce  is  given  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 

cf  l^.bdolt*<d^W  i^oms  of  the  language,  as  it  were  the  Ger* 
man  side  of  the  tjrH^man — a  most  important  element  in  the 
acquisition  of  any  language*  In  the  beginning  of  the  book 
the  exercises  are  of  necessity  very  brief  and  simple,  and  the 
Author,  according  to  his  own  confession  (page  351),  has  o& 
ten  sacrificed  logical  accuracy  to  his  eagerness  fi>r  thoroughly 
grounding  the  pupil  in  the  principles  of  inflection  and  construc- 
tion  previously  laid  down.    As  the  pupil  advances  the  exer- 


cises  become  longer  and  more  complicated.  The  same  phrasea 
are  often  repeated  and  thrown  into  new  combinations,  and 
constant  reference  is  made  to  previous  parts  of  the  work.  It 
is  thus  that  Ollendorff  gradually  introduces  at  once  the  ety- 
mology and  syntax  of  German  Grammar.  His  method  is  so 
lucid,  that  no  one  can  go  through  with  the  exercises — ^provided 
he  be  guided  by  a  competent  master — ^without  acquiring  such 
a  fiimiliarity  with  the  principles  of  the  language,  and  such  a 
stock  of  words  and  klioms  as  will  enable  him  to  speak  and  to 
write  it  with  considerable  fiusility. 

The  bodt,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  is  from  the 
Frankfort  edition,  which,  in  accuracy  of  expression,  as  fiur  ai 
the  English  is  concerned,  in  the  wordmg  of  the  rules  aa  well 
as  in  typographical  arrangement,  is  so  fiir  superior  to  the  Lon- 
don edition,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  author. 
So  striking  was  found  to  be  the  difierence  between  the  two  edi- 
tions that  the  Elditor,  who  at  first  was  not  in  possession  of  a 
German  copy,  and  had  akeady  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer 

a  conskierable  porticm  of  the  London  co^j  jevispd,«de4Sm6d'ji^  . 

,   *        »'»  .,••'•' 

afterwards  his  duty  to  rec(»nmence  the  «i^6^typing  of  the  |xK)k 

'    .     * .'  ' 
on  the  basis  of  the  German.  :* .'   •^  \  ^     \\  . 

The  Editor  has  ventured  to  make  sucn  a\(eratio|is  9i|'4i^ 

thought  would  give  additional  value  to  tlip  bodfip.*/  Jhsteaa  df 

devoting  two  lessons  to  a  mere  mechanical  explanation  of  Grer* 

man  writing,  as  was  dcme  in  the  other  editions,  he  simply  pre* 

fixed  to  the  book,  on  one  page,  an  improved  fonn  of  the 

alphabet,  and  a  specimen  of  German  current  hand,  from  which 

die  learner  can  at  once  perceive  how  the  difterent  letters  are 

made  and  united  into  words.     The  orthography  of  the  German, 

which  in  some  cases  was  antiquated,  has  been  couCotroftd.  \a 


▼I 

die  most  recent  -and  best  authorities,  chieflj  to  Hejse,  whose 
grammars  are  at  present,  perhaps,  more  extensively  used  in 
Germany  than  any  others.  In  some  instances,  where  perspi- 
cuity would  otherwise  have  suffered,  the  phraseology  of  rules 
has  been  amended.  Wherever  the  English  was  crabbed  or  in- 
correct  in  the  exercises  it  has  been  revised  and  altered.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  present  an  edition  free  from  typographi- 
cal errors,  which  oflen,  in  works  of  this  kind,  are  the  cause  of 
needless  and  most  discouraging  perplexity  to  beginners.  In 
this  connection  the  Editor  would  make  special  mention  ot 
Mr.  Edw.  Stohlmann,  corrector  of  the  press,  whose  fidelity  is 
worthy  of  all  confidence  and  commendation* 

By  the  addition  of  the  Systematic  Outline,  the  Editor 
has  had  a  twofi)ld  object  in  view*  In  a  work  like  OliendorfiT's, 
in  which  each  lesson  contains  a  variety  of  exercises,  which 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  and  in  which 
the  different  parts  of  speech  are  not  systematically  classified, 
•  biit^  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  book,  a  comprehensive  index 
.*f^bl]]d  ktfice  Been/iiidispensable*  Without  it,  the  book  would 
ha\e«been  useless  £»;  {h4  purposes  of  reference,  and  a  complete 

and*e<;p\]QO<iied;  vfeyr  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  inflection 

•  •  •    •       • 

c^  jpgrj^e;  part  jof  speech  would  have  been  equally  impossible. 
It  seediea  toUin,jlhal  an  attempt  at  a  complete  index  to  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  book  would  be  a  difiicult  task,  and  unsatis- 
flurry  in  the  end.  He  has  therefore  subjoined,  as  a  substitute, 
an  outline  of  Grranomar,  in  which  the  inflection  of  words  is 
treated  briefly,  but  yet  with  completeness,  and  where  the  learner 
may  find  in  different  language  perhaps,  and  in  rigorously  sys* 
tematic  connection,  the  principles  which  he  met  with  in  the 


Tit 

.#reTious  part  of  the  woric.  besides  nonich  that  will  be  new  If 

Allll. 

The  second  and  principal  object  of  making  such  large  addi- 
tions to  the  book  was  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  aim, 
not  at  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  desire  it  Sot 
scientific  or  literary  purposes  only.  As  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  commonly  men  of  liberal  culture,  habituated  to  the 
terminology  of  Grammar,  and  the  study  of  language,  they  are 
generally  impatient  of  beginning  at  once  the  reading  of  some 
fiiYourite  author,  and  they  are  aware  too,  that  for  them  the 
shortest  road  to  reach  the  goal  is  to  master  at  once  the  elements 
of  Grammar.  As  the  Author  himself  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  guiding  such  to  a  knowledge  of  the  German,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  meet  their  wants  by  bringing  within  ihfi 
compass  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  a  concise  ana- 
lysis of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  with  copious  paradigms  to 
the  declensions  and  conjugations.  Though  the  Outline  is  brie( 
U  will  be  fi)und  that  the  inflection  of  the  declinable  parts  of 
«peech,  as  well  as  the  gender  of  sul^twtive/^  Is**  Unfoljd^  . 
more  fuHy  than  in  Grammars  of  oi^^Jaic^r  size.  ^The 
materials  are  from  the  best  sources,  chieflj^.^Qt  tj^q  wPzJli  ol 
Beckes  and  Hetse.  Since  it  was  impossible  tp^add  a-  sepifF^tp 
Syntax  without  greatly  increasing  the  bul^  of  t£^$odk,  tLe*uifo 
and  government  of  each  part  of  speech  has  been  briefly  point- 
ed out  in  connection  with  its  etymology. 

The  '*  Table  of  Classification  of  the  Irregular  Verbs,"  and 
also  the  *'  Grovemment  of  Verbs,"  have,  after  a  thorough  revi- 
sion and  some  additions  to  the  list,  been  adopted  from  the  Lon- 
don edition.  The  Author  regrets  that  the  limits  of  the  work 
would  not  admit  of  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the  Pkamv 


▼Ill 

CLUi,  A  clear  and  th<m)iigh  analysis  of  the  AdverkM,  the  Pre« 
positions,  and  Conjunctions,  in  which  the  Greek-like  power  of 
the  German  chiefly  resides,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  exam- 
ples to  make  it  intelligible,  has  never  jet  been  given  to  the 
English  student.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  no  one  will 
sc^r  an  J  practical  inconvenience  from  this  deficiency,  as  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  the  particles  in  other 
partsof  the  book* 

With  respect  to  his  «<  Sjrstematk  Outline,"  the  Editor  wouki 
in  conclusion  say,  that  he  feels  confident  that  it  possesses  every 
desirable  condition  of  a  complete  introduction  to  the  reading  of 
the  German.  May  it  contribute  to  spread  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage, which  in  richness  and  flexibility  is  the  acknowledged 
superior  of  aU  its  modem  sisters — which  in  creations  of  Art 
and  in  works  of  Science  yields  precedence  to  none— of  a 
language  which  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  repro- 
duction, and  of  an  endless  development— which  still  is,  as  ii 
•^  mr  has  been,  n^t^entttt,  m^tmifd)t  un^  nur  fii^  fe(ber  ^ItU^l^ 

^   ••   •      •/  •    •;•.:  G.J.A. 


•  •    :    • 
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OLLENDORFF'S 


GERMAN    GRAMMAR. 


FIRST  LESSON.— erste  Uciiotl. 
OF  READING. 

In  German  every  letter  is  pronounced.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  foreigners  are  able  to  read  the  language 
with  greater  facility:  reading  may  be  acquired  in  one 
lesson. 

PRIXTED    LETTERS    OF   THE   GERMAN    ALPHABET. 

There  are  in  German,  as  in  English,  twenty-six  let- 
ters, of  which  we  give : 


The 

Figures, 

The  Pronunciatunij 

The  Power. 

^ 

r 

^ 

OAPrTALS. 

SMALL  LETTERS. 

31/ 

?' 

ah. 

a, 

». 

t. 

bay, 

b, 

6, 

(f 

tsay, 

c. 

2), 

K 

day, 

d, 

% 

', 

a, 

e, 

%, 

f/ 

ef, 

f, 

t 

gay, 
hah, 

h, 

3. 

h 

e, 

• 

%* 

9 

h 

yot, 
kah. 

J' 

«/ 

', 

k, 

% 

I, 

el. 

1, 

m, 

m, 

em, 

m, 

% 

n. 

eh. 

n, 

Or 

Of 

o, 

o, 

*  !«  print,  the  Germans  hare  but  one 

capital  letter  for  the  TQivti^|^>aM 

■MMOIUUltj. 

1 

2 


The 

Figures^     The  Pronunciation^ 

The  Power 

A 

f 

^ 

CAPITAI.R. 

8MALL  LETTP.Rfl. 

% 

P/ 

pay, 

Vf 

cv 

<\f 

kooy 

q» 

% 

r. 

err, 

r, 

®. 

f(^)/ 

ess, 

Sf 

%. 

t. 

tay. 

t, 

«, 

«/ 

oo, 

u, 

58, 

»/ 

fow, 

V, 

ao, 

n>. 

vay, 

w. 

3f, 

r. 

iks. 

X. 

1' 

9/ 

ypsilon. 

y. 

B^ 

2/ 

tset. 

z. 

Most  of  the  German  letters  being  pronounced  as  in 
English,  we  shall  only  present  those  that  follow  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 

TABLE  OF  THOSE  VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS,  THE  PRONUNCIATION 
OF  WHICH  IS  NOT  THE  SAME  AS  IN  ENGLISH. 


^fwea 

Nuaa 

Are 

proiioanc«d 
as: 

la 

tb«  Eafluh 

wonls: 

G«niiaa    Examplat. 

fi. 

ah-a. 

a, 

made. 

SSatTT/  fathers. 

& 

o-a. 

• 

bird,* 

^we^  lion. 

*/ 

oo-a. 

t 

®(tt(f ^happiness 

fc/t 

e-a. 

ie, 

field. 

SCKffe,  meadow. 

ttf 

a-e, 

) 

C  SQetff/  maimer. 

e$. 

a-j-psilon 

,  [l, 

I. 

<  fe9it,    to  be. 

«> 

ah-e. 

1 

(  Stavft,  emperor. 

en. 

ah-a-oo, 
a-oo. 

joy. 

boy,l| 

\  Sottme/  trees. 
( ?eiite,  people. 

•  The  Eagfish  word  bird  does  not  qnite  answer  to  the  soand  of  this  rowel ; 
it  has  rather  the  sound  of  cm  in  the  French  words :  feu,  ooficr,  ^kur,  jeiuic. 


t  There  u  no  sound  corresponding^  to  this  rowel  in  En|i;lish,  and,  m  order  im 
learn  it  well,  the  pnpils  most  hear  it  pronoonccd ;  it  answers  to  the  sonnd  of  « 
in  the  French  words:  bui^  nA,  rerfv. 

X  The  method  which  we  hare  adopted,  of  placing  analjtfoos  sounds  to- 
gether,  will  riiiBlaie  to  learners  the  &tudr  of  the  pronunciation.  There  are 
even  mm^  proriaces  in  Germany,  where  a  and  5  are  both  pronounced  a  y  6 
ud  IC>;  et  or  rv,  €11  and  in.  /. 

I  We  hare  enly  been  able  to  indicate  the  sooMds  of  the  two  diphthM^ta 


3 

Figvres.  Name        An  pronounced    In  the  Engltab        Germaa    EznmplM. 

OS :  words  : 

ou,  ah-00,         ou,         house,       ^aue^,  house. 

«/  oo,  00,         boot,  gut,      good. 

Of  the  simple  and  compound  consonants  the  follow* 
ing  differ  in  their  pronunciation  from  the  English  con-. 
sonants : 

@,  before  a,  0,  U,  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  has  the  sound  of  L  Ex.  6atO,  Cato ; 
Sonrab,  Conrad ;  @ur,  cure ;  grebit,  credit ;  Spectafel, 
noise.  Before  the  other  vowels,  the  letter  c  is  pro- 
nounced like  ts.  Ex.  @dfar,  Caesar;  Sicero,  Cicero; 
(Sere^,  Ceres. 

&!,  which  is  called  tsay-hah,  is  pronounced  like  k : 
1.  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Ex.  (^tjOt,  choir ; 
S(>ronif,  chronicle ;  Sbrifl,  christian ;  2.  when  followed 
by  f  or  €.  Ex.  S5urf)fe,  box;  SEBacf)^,  wax.  In  words 
derived  from  the  French,  it  preserves  the  French 
sound.  Ex.  &jaxlat(m,  quack.  This  consonant,  when 
preceded  by  a,  0,  tt,  is  pronounced  from  the  throat. 
Ex.  fSad),  rivulet ;  ?oc^,  hole ;  SSurf),  book ;  (Spradje^ 
language.  Placed  any  where  else,  it  is  articulated 
with  a  less  guttural  sound.  Ex.  93u(^er,  books  ;  fdltdf, 
iron  plate ;  id),!;  ®e{t(^t,  face. 

®,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  has  a  hard  sound, 
as  in  the  English  word ^0.  Ex.  ®abe/gift;  ®ott,  God; 
ffit,  good ;  ®ifit,  poison.  When  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
lable,  it  has  a  medium  sound  between  those  of  the  gut- 
tural c^  and  f .  Ex.  XaQ,  day ;  moQlid),  possible ;  Ting, 
prudent ;  @f{tg,  vinegar ;  en>ig,  eternal.  In  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  g  is  pronounced  as  in  French. 
Ex.  ?oge,  box  (in  a  theatre) ,  ®ente,  genius. 

and  eu  approximatiTel  j ;  their  pronunciation  is  not  quite  the  same,  and  ia  «• 
dcr  to  become  fiimUiar  with  them,  the  pupila  must  keax  tkie^  mai^x  ^^ic« 
tonnee  them. 


The  pronunciation  of  g  cannot  be  properly  acquired, 
unless  from  the  instructor's  own  lips  ;  he  must  there- 
fore make  his  pupils  pronounce  the  following  words : 

©09c,  tradition.  .  -— ^  gwfipigga'nqcr,  idler. 

SSotg,  tallow.  ^- — ^  Sif^Ung,  pupil. 

SBerg/  moantain.  ^ngft/  anguish. 

Stocrg/  dwarf.  SAnge,  length. 

82ugnen/  to  deny.  972engc^  quantity 

6ie0,  victory.  ©ffang^  singing, 

gabigfcit^  capacity.  -• -Jtlong,  sound. 

^6gUd)!ett,  possibility.  dttng/  ring. 

SOtag^,  maid-servant.  Sungfcau^  virgin. 

^h^t,  maid-servants.  SunggcfcII/  bachelor. 

The  letter  \\  is  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  sylla- 
ble. Ex.  ipanb^  hand;  ^Ib/  h^ro;  ipitt/  hat.  It  is 
mute  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  and 
then  it  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  or  follows  it. 
Ex.  aSal^n,  road ;  ^o(>tt,  mockery ;  ?ol)tt,  reward ;  Iel)ren, 
to  teach ;  5C()aIer,  crown  (coin) ;  Sxlk\,  cow ;  SCl^rane, 
tear ;  t\fx%  to  do. 

3  (yot)  has  the  sound  of  y  in  the  English  word  you 
Ex.  3a^,  chase;  Siger,  hunter;  jeber,  each;  jegt,  at 
present 

D  is  always  followed  by  U/  and  in  combination  with 
that  letter  pronounced  like  it)  in  English.  Ex.  Quol/ 
torment ;  jQueUe^  source. 

®/  when  initial,  has  the  pronunciation  of  %  in  Eng- 
lish.   Ex.  ^QiXaZf  seed ;  ©eek/  soul. 

®(^  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  English.  Ex.  @(f)af^ 
sheep ;  ®cf)i(b^  shield. 

©a* 

f  is  pronounced  like  ss  in  English .    Ex.  ^)afl/  hatred ; 


toei^,  white.     This  double  consonant  is  compounded  of 
f  and  J,  and  is  called  ess-tset  ^ 

I  is  compounded  of  t  and  J^  and  has  the  sound  of 
these  two  consonants  combined.  Ex.  @(i^a|/  treasure ; 
^U$,  finery. 

35. 

S5  is  sounded  like  /.  Ex.  fBatet,  father ;  SSonmutb/ 
tutor ;  3SoIf,  people. 

28. 

2Q  is  pronounced  like  an  English  v  and  not  like  to. 
Ex.  SEBalb,  forest ;  5Biefe,  meadow. 

3  has  the  pronunciation  of  is,  Ex.  3^^^r  tooth ;  3^B> 
tent. 

EXPLANATION   OF   SOME   SIGNS   USED   IN   THIS   BOOK. 

Expressions  which  vary  either  in  their  construction 
3>r  idiom  from  the  English  are  marked  thus :  f. 
A  hand  (80'*)  denotes  a  rule  of  syntax  or  construction* 


SECOND  LESSOIN 

r— JgxD^ite  fiMion 

* 

Mascnlin*. 

Neuter. 

Nominative, 

the. 

NOM. 

t)er* 

bo^v 

Genftive, 

of  the. 

Gen. 

be^. 

M. 

Dative, 

to  the. 

Dat. 

bentr 

benu 

Accusative, 

the. 

Ace. 

ben* 

bag* 

*  To  Instructors. — EUtch  lesson  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupfls,  wlui 
should  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  instructor  should  also 
exercise  his  pupils  by  putting  the  questions  to  them  in  various  waj^s.  ESach 
lesson,  except  the  second,  includes  three  operations :  the  teacher,  in  the  first 
place,  looks  over  the  exercises  of  the  most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to 
them-  the  questions  contained  in  the  pruned  exercises ;  ne  then  dictates 
to  them  the  next  lesson ;  and  lastly  puts  Ifpah  questions  to  them  on  all  the 
preceding  lessons.  The  teacher  may  divide  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  into 
three,  or  even  make  two  into  one,  according  to  the  degree  of  intelligeno*  cf 
hif  pnmb. 


Hayo  yon  t 

Yes,  bir,  I  have. 

Have  you  the  hat  t 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  hat. 
The  ribbon, 
the  salt, 
the  table, 
the  sugar, 
the  paper. 


^abm  &u  ? 

So/  nicin  ^txt,  \di  (a6(. 

^aOcn  €tc  ten  |>ut  ? 

So,  mcin  ^«rr,  id)  tjabc  ten  $ut 

ta6  S^ont ; 

ta^  ^a() ; 

ten  Stfc^ ; 

ten  Sudter ; 

ta^  papier. 


O65.    The  Germans  begin  all  substantives  with 
capital  letter. 


NoM. 
Gek. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


my. 
of  my. 
to  my. 

my. 


NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Masculine. 

nteitu 

memento 
meinen* 


Neater. 

mm. 

tnetnctn» 
tnem« 


^fjtfi/our^is  declined  like  ntdn«    Example : 


NoM.  your. 

Gen.  of  your. 

Dat.  to  your. 

Ace,  your. 

Have  you  my  hat  1 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  your  hat. 
Have  you  my  ribbon  I 
I  have  your  ribbon. 


Masculine. 

NoM.  ^sijv. 

Gen.  3l)re^. 

Dat.  3btem. 

Ace.  3l)ren» 

^aben  €te  nietnen  Jpnt  ? 

3a,  metn  ^err,  id)  babe  Sbren  ^ut; 

^oOen  ®te  niein  Sant  ? 

3*  bate  3ftr  JBont. 


Neuter. 

2l)rem. 
3l)r. 


EXERCXSS    1. 

Hive  you  the  salt  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  salt. — ^Have  you  your 
saltl— «I  have  my  salt — Have  you  the  tablet — I  have  the  table.-— 
Have  you  my  tablet — I  have  your  table. — Have  you  the  sugar!— 
I  have  the  sugrar. — Have  you  your  sugar  ? — ^I  have  my  sugar.-^ 
Have  you  the  paper  1 — I  have  the  paper. — ^Have  you  my  paper  1—- 
I  have  your  paper. f 


*  3^T  whh  a  small  lettei  dgniiles  their,  and  has  fro  same  deelendoii  as 

f  Pnpik  desiroas  of  making  rapid  progress,  may  compose  a  great  many 
phrases  in  addition  to  those  we  l||^e  given  them  in  the  exercises  ;  bnt  they 
most  pronounce  them  aloud,  a^hey  write  them.  They  should  also  make 
■eparate  lists  of  such  suhstantires,  adjectiFes,  pronouns  and  verbs,  as  ther 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words 
aior^eadly,  when  they  have  oeoasion  to  refer  to  them  in  writiiiyg  their  lenoii 


THIRD  LESSON.— mrilU  Uttiotl. 


^SSkidjtt,  which,  has  the  same  declension  as  ber. 


Which. 


Maso.  Neat. 

NoM.        toeldjcv.    tt)efcf)c^» 
Ace.        voeldjcn*   toelc^* 


DECLENSION    OP    AN    ADJECTIVE   PRECEDED    BY    THE  DEFINITV 
ARTICLE,  OR  A  WORD  WHICH  HAS  THE   SAME  TERMINATION.* 


NoM.  the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 

Ace.  the  good. 


Masc. 

NoM.  ber  gute* 
Gen.  te$  gufen. 
Dat.  bem  guten. 
Ace.  benguten* 


Kent. 

ba^  gute* 
be^  guteit. 
bem  guten« 
bo^gute* 


Observation,    Acyectives  vary  in  their  declension 
when  preceded  by :  ntetit^  my ;  ^tjtf  your ;  or  by  one  of 
the  following  words :  eirt,  a ;  fein,  no,  none ;  bein,  thy 
feitt,  his ;  itjx,  her ;  unfer,  our ;  Siier,  your.    Example : 


NoM.  my  good. 

Gen.  of  my  good. 

Dat.  to  my  good. 

Ace.  my  good. 


Masc.  Nent. 

N.  ntein  guter.  mem  guW» 
G.  nteine^  guten*  nteine^  gittm* 
D.  nteinem  guten^  tnemem  guten* 
A.  tneinen   guten,  mm     guted* 


Good, 

bad, 

beautiful  or  fine, 

great,  big  or  lar^e, 
Have  you  the  good  sugar! 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  good  $ugar 

Have  you  the  fine  ribbon  t 
liiave  the  fine  ribbota.- 
Which  hat  have  you  1 
I  hare  my  ugly  hat. 
Which  ribbon  have  you  t 
I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 


fd)(c*t ; 
fcben ; 
WPti* ; 

^Un  @tc  Un  guten  Sudfet  ? 

3a^  mein  ^ttv,  i^  ^be  ben  gntni 

Sucfcr. 
^o6cn  ®te  ba«  fc^Snc  S3anb  ? 
3d)  Mc  ba«  r(i>^ne  IBanb. 
SBc(d)cn  ^ut  bA^cn  @te  ? 
3d)  haH  metncn  f)&'9lid)cn  $ut 
SS^e((^c^  5Banb  biUn  Bui 
34  ^H  3()r  fc^nc^  SBanb. 


4i  b<efer,  tld0 ;  i«ter,  tliat,  *€ 


BXKKCISl   2. 


Have  you  the  fine  hat? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  tV.e  fine  hat. — HMre 
you  my  bad  hati — I  have  your  bad  hat. — Have  you  the  bad  saltl— 
I  have  the  bad  salt. — Have  you  your  good  salts — I  have  my  good 
salt. — Which  salt  have  you  1 — ^I  have  your  good  salt. — Which  su- 
grar  have  you  1 — I  have  my  good  sugar. — Have  you  my  good  su- 
gar?— I  have  your  good  sugar. — Which  table  have  youl — I  have 
the  fine  table. — Have  you  my  fine  table? — I  have  your  fine  table. — 
Which  paper  have  you  ? — I  have  the  bad  paper. — Have  you  my 
ugly  paper  1 — I  have  your  ugly  paper. — Which  bad  hat  have  you  1 
— -1  have  my  had  hat. — ^Which  fine  ribbon  have  you  ? — I  have  youi 
fine  ribbon. 


FOURTH  LESSON.— bum  Uctiott. 


Not. 

I  have  not. 

No,  Sir, 

Have  jou  the  table  1 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 

Have  you  the  paper  ? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 


The  stone, 
the  cloth, 
the  wood, 
the  leather, 
the  lead, 
the  gold, 


It. 


Mate. 

Nmit. 

NOM. 

er* 

e9. 

Ace. 

U)n. 

ti. 

9ll*t. 

3d)  Mc  nid)t. 
^tin,  mtxn  4c>err. 
JbQbcn  ®ic  ben  Sifd)  ? 
tflm,  mctn  ^err,  td)  bob€  i^n  n  i  4^  t 
^aben  @ic  Dad  ^apter  ? 
9lm,   mctn    ^(xt,   \d^    l^bt    t$ 
ntc^t. 

ter  &dn ; 

tad  Sud) ; 

bad  ^c(| ;  .1 

tad  8eter ; 

tai  93(ct ; 

^ai  ®ott« 


Obs,    The  terminations  en  and  em  are  used  to  fonn 
a^'ectives  and  denote  the  materials  of  anything. 


O/, 
TOlden  or  of  gold, 
leaden  —  of  lead, 
stone   —  of  stone, 
pretty, 

Ffave  yon  the  paper  hat  t 
haTB  it  not. 


Don; 

aetben ; 
iUxetn ; 
flfincrn ; 
f)iit>\d^  (orttg). 

^abm  @te  ben  papterencn  ^ntf 


f 
^ 
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The  wooden  table, 
the  hoTse  of  stone, 
the  coat, 
the  horse, 
the  dog, 
the  shoe, 
the  thread, 
the  stocking, 
the  candlestick, 
the  golden  ribbon. 


ten  f){f(^(men  Stfcft ; 
ta*  flcincrne  9)fcrt ; 
ben  SHcct  (pai  illcit) ; 
tog  9)fcrt ; 
ten  ^unt ; 
ten  €d)ul) ; 
ten  ^aten; 
ten  ©trumpf ; 
ten  8eud)ter ; 
ta^  goltene  S3ant. 


EXERCISE   3. 

Have  you  the  wooden  table? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not— ^jich 
table  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  stone  table. — Have  you  my  ffolden 
candlestick  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  stocking  have  you  1 — I  have 
the  thread  (f5ten)  stocking*. — Have  you  my  thread  stockinff  1—1 
nave  not  your  threfid  stockinff.— Which  coat  have  you  1—1  have 
my  cloth  (tud)en)  coat. — Which  horse  have  you  1 — I  have  the  wood- 
en horse. — Have  you  my  leathern  shoe  ?-*!  have  it  not. — Hare 
you  the  leaden  horse  1—1  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  ffood 
wooden  horse  1 — T  have  it  not. — ^Which  wood  have  you  1 — ^I  have* 
your  good  wood. — Have  you  my  good  gold  1 — ^I  have  it  not.^- 
Which  gold  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  good  gold. — Which  stone  have 
you  1 — I  have  your  fine  stone. — ^Which  ribbon  have  you  1 — I  have 
your  golden  ribbon. — Have  you  my  fine  dog  1 — I  have  ii. — Have 
you  my  ugly  horse  1 — ^I  have  it  not. 


FIFTH  LESSON.— ^nfte  Uciioxi. 


The  chest,  the  trunk, 
the  button, 
the  money, 

Anythinfi^^  somethin^i 
Not  anytkingi  nothings 

Have  you  anything  1 

I  have  nothing. 
The  cheese, 
the  old  bread, 
the  pretty  dog, 
the  silver  (metal), 
the  silver  ribbon, 

iie  you  hungry  1 


ten  Sttffit ; 
ten  jtncpf ; 
tad  ®elt» 

(Stwad. 
9{td)td. 

^a6en  @te  ttxoa^  1 

3d)  ba(>e  tdd^ti* 

ten  ^&fe ; 

tad  a(tc  S3rot ; 

ten  arttgen  (tifibfc^en)  ^unt ; 

tad  @t(ber ; 

tad  filOerne  S3ant. 

C®tnt  ©ie^ungng? 
C t  ^hm  ®ie  hunger?* 


*  AflnFmcht  aoiz^foiu  fount 

I* 
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I  am  hungry.  ^  ^  3^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Are  you  thirsty  1  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  2^2^  I* 

1  am  thirsty.  ^  ^  cj^^^  j^^^^  2^„^^ 

Are  you  sleepy  1  ^tnb  @le  fcbt&ftrig  ? 

I  am  sleepy.  Sdft  bin  fci)iafcrig. 

Are  5  ou  tired  1  ©int)  @ie  mflbe  ? 

I  am  not  tired.  3d)  Oin  nid)t  mtttr. 


Of  the  (genitive). 


Masc.  f     c^^ 
Neut.  ^     ***♦ 


O65.  Nouns  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender 
take  ^  or  e^  in  the  genitive  case  singular. 

The  tailor's,  or  of  the  tailor,         M  ®d)netbcrt ; 
the  dog's,  or  of  the  dog,  M  ^un^e^ ; 

the  baker's,  or  of  the  baker,         te^  ^Mdcri ; 
the  neighbour's,  or  of  the  neigh-  M  ^ad^bavi ; 

bour, 
of  the  salt,  be^  ^(^e^. 

The  baker's  dog.       -  ^  Dc6  JBdcfcrt  ^unb. 

rru    ♦-;i«,»- «««♦  C  Uv  died  t>ci  ®6)ncitexi, 

The  tailor  s  coat.  ^  ^^^  @d)netber«  JHocf-f 

EXERCISE   4. 

Have  you  the  leathern  trunk  1 — ^I  have  not  the  leathern  trunk.— 
Have  you  my  pretty  trunk  1 — I  have  not  your  pretty  trunk.— 
Which  trunk  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  wooden  trunk. — Have  you 
my  old  button  ? — I  have  it  not — Which  money  have  you  1 — I  have 
the  ffood  money. — Which  cheese  have  you  1 — I  have  me  old  cheese. 
—Have  you  anything  ? — I  have  something. — Have  you  my  large 
doff  % — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good  ffold  1—1  have  it.—. 
Which  dog  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  tailor's  dog.— Have  you  the 
neighbour's  large  doff  1 — ^I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  dog's  golden 
ribbon  1 — No,  Sir,  I  nave  it  not. — Which  coat  have  you  1—1  have 
the  tailor's  good  coat. — Have  you  the  neighbour's  good  bread  1— 
I  have  it  not. — Have  you  my  tailor's  golden  ribbon  1 — I  have  it. — 
Have  you  my  pretty  dog's  ribbon  1 — f  have  it  not. — Have  you  the 
good  baker's  good  horse  1 — I  have  it. — Have  you  the  good  tailor's 

*  As  in  French:  avez^ous  totff 

f  The  fint  of  these  two  expressions  if  more  nsiud,  the  Utter  if  preferred 
npoetiy 


_  •.  * 
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honef — I  hare  it  not. — Arc  you  hungry! — ^I  am  hungrry. — ^Art 
jrou  sleepy  ? — ^I  am  not  sleepy. — Which  candlestick  have  von  t— I 
have  the  golden  candlestick  of  my  good  baker. 


SIXTH  LESSON— 0<tl)sU  teilion. 

Anything  or  something  good.  @tn>o^  ®utc& 

Nothing  or  not  anything  bad.  9{id)td  6d)(cc^t(^. 

Have  you  anything  good  t  ^aUn  @ie  ctR>a^  (Bntti  ? 

I  haye  nothing  bad.  3^  i)d)C  nid)t^  QdjUtd^tti* 

What'?  8Ba«? 

What  have  you  ?  SGBo^  ^aOcn  ®te  ? 

What  have  you  good  ?  $ffia^  ^abcn  @te  Q^ixM  1 

I  haye  the  good  bread.  3^  f)abe  ^ai  gute  SBrot. 

2%a^  or  the  one.  j 


Neut.         bo^. 


rhe  neighbour's,  or  that  of  the    ten  M  92ad)6ar& 

neighbour, 
rhe  tailor's,  or  that  of  the  tailor,  ta^  M  ©c^netber^ 

Or.  £)b<r. 

The  book,  t>a^  SSud). 

Haye  you  my  book  or  that  of  the  ^Un  @tc  mcin  S3u((  etrr  ta<  tfi 

neighbour?  9?a(i^bar^?  * 

f  haye  that  of  the  neighbour.       3^  ^aOc  to^  be<$  S?a(^6at^ 
Have    Tou    your   hat   or   the  J^abm  @tc  3()(cn  ^ut  ebec  tm  bd 

baker^s  ?  93&cfcr£;  ? 

EXERCISE   5. 

Haye  you  my  book  1 — ^I  haye  it  not. — Which  book  have  you  t— 
I  have  my  good  book. — Have  you  anything  ugly  1 — ^I  have  nothing 
ugly.— I  have  something  pretty. — Wiiich  table  have  you  I — I  have 
the  baker's. — Have  you  the  baker's  dog  or  the  neigrhbour's  ? — I 
have  the  neighbour's. — What  have  you  ? — I  have  nothing. — Have 
you  the  go<^  or  bad  sugar? — I  have  the  good. — Have  you  the 
neighbours  good  or  bad  horse  ? — ^I  have  the  good  (one*). — Have 
you  the  golden  or  the  silver  candlestick  ? — I  have  the  silver  can- 
dlestick.— Have  you  my  neighbour's  paper  or  that  of  my  tailor  I — 
I  have  that  of  your  tailor. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ? — I  am 
hungry. — Are  you  Ikepy  or  tired  %-^I  am  tired. — What  have  yoa 

*  W«dihith«exereiMf  b«twMapaB0nthe8ea,ar«iiottob«tftadat«d 
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pretty  I — ^I  have  nothing  pretty. — Have  yon  the  leather  shoe  !— 1 
naTeitnot.  ^/j  \^ 

SEVENTH  LESSON.— SiebenU  Ceclion. 

Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  1  ^ahtn  @te  mctncn  fRcd  c^cr  ten  M 

©d)nctt)crg  ? 
I  have  yours.  3cl)  ^flt^«  ten  S^tigcn. 

Maacnline.  NenUr. 

jl^.  (  N.  ber  nteinige.    ba^  ntein^^ 

I  A.  ben  nteinigen.  ba^  nteinige* 

xoMr5.  I  A.  ben  S^rigen.  ba^  S^rige* 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns,  as :  ber  nteinige^  mine ; 
ber  3^r%e,  yours ;  ber  femige,  his,  &c.,  are  declined  like 
a(]yectiyes  preceded  by  the^efinite  article.  (See  Les- 
son III.) 

Obs.  When  the  conjunctive  possessive  pronouns: 
ntetn/  my ;  3^t,  your ;  fein,  his,  <fec.,  are  used  for  the 
absolute  possessive  pronouns:  ber  mein^^  mine;  ber 
3^r%e/  yours,  &c.,  they  terminate  in  the  masculine  in 
er  and  in  the  neuter  in  e^» — ^Ex. : 

Is  this  your  hat  t  3|t  t>ai  36t  |)Ut  ? 

No,  Sir,  it  is  not  mine,  but  yours.  gZctn^  mein  ^crr^  U  t(l  nid^t  meinrr, 

fontctn  S^wr. 
Is  this  my  book  1  3|t  t>a^  mein  93u*  ? 

No,  it  is  not  yours,  but  mine.      9Zetn/  e«  tft  nt^t  S^te^^  fonbcm 

metne^ 

The  man  S  ^^^  5Kann  (vir)  ; 

'  i  bet  SOienfc^  (gen.  en^  homo) ; 
the  stick,  ber  &ted ; 

my  brother,  mein  SBtuber ; 

the  shoemi^er,  ber  @d)u5mad)er ; 

the  merchant,  ber  jtatifmann ; 

the  friend,  ber  ^^eunb* 

Have  you  thA  merchant's  stick      J^aUn  @te  ben  @todC  be^  Jtoufv 
or  yours  t  mann^  ober  ben  3()rtgen  ? 

Neither.  fffi  e  b  e  t. 

Nor,  Sltdh 


I  have  neither  tae  merchant's      SA^^wtUtUn&MMStanp 
iiaok  vot  mine.  moxM  tio4  ben  mdainau   < 


IS 


A«  you  Unngrj  or  fttatyl  { Se?fiS.'S?l5g' 

hungry  nor  thirsty.  J  |*  J?rrS-9JnyAl 


I  am  neither 


EXERCISE  6. 


Haye  you  your  cloth  or  mine  1 — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. 
-—I  have  neither  my  bread  nor  the  tailor's.— Have  yon  my  stick  or 
yours? — 1  have  mine. — Have  you  the  shoemaker's  shoe  or  the 
merchant's  ? — I  have  neither  the  shoemaker's  nor  the  merchant's 
—Have  you  my  brother's  coati — I  have  it  not. — Which  paper 
have  you  ? — I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  dog  or  my 
friend's  ? — I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  thread  stockinflr  or 
my  brother's? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brother's. — Have 
yon  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or  that  of  my  friend  ?— I  have 
neither  your  good  baker's  nor  that  of  your  friend. — Which  bread 
have  you?— 1  have  mine. — Which  ribbon  have  vou?— I  have 
yours. — Have  you  the  ^ood  or  the  bad  cheese  ? — I  have  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad.— -Have  you  anything  ? — I  have  nothing. — 
Have  you  my  pretty  or  my  ugly  dog  ? — I  have  neither  your  pretty 
nor  your  ugly  dog. — Have  you  my  friend's  stick  ? — I  have  it  not. 
^— Are  you  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — I  am  neither  sleepy  nor  hungry.— 
Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  salt  ? — I  have  neither  the  good  nor 
the  bad.-*-Have  you  my  horse  or  the  man's  ? — ^I  have  neither  yours 
nor  the  man's. — .What  have  yon  ? — 1  have  nothing  fine. — ^Are  yon 
tired  ? — I  am  not  tired. 


EIGHTH  LESSON.— 9lcl)tt  taction.  % 

The  cork*  bet  ^frcpf  (q>frcpfen)  ; 

the  corkscrew,  bet  ^fropf^teber  (^opfenjicl^fr)  ; 

the  umbrella,  tcv  9{e()cn^irm ; 

the  bey,  bet  ^mhc  (gen.  n). 

Obs.  Masculine  substantives  ending  in  t,  take  tt 
in  the  genitive  case  singular,  and  keep  this  termina- 
ti^n  in  all  the  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural. 

The  Frenchman,  Ut  ^vatiit^c  (gen.  n)  ; 

the  carpenter,  bet  Stmmermann ; 

the  hammer,  bet  jammer ; 

the  iron,  ta^  eifcn ; 

iron  or  of  iron,  eifent  (adjective) ; 

the  nailf  Uv  92a^e( ; 

the  pftncil,  Ut  S3Cetf!ift ; 
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^e  Nimble  bcr  ^tnA^^ut ; 

the  coffee,  bcr  Coffee ; 

fhe  hone}r,  Ux  ^onta ; 

the  biscuit,  ter  StoUM. 

Havel?  ^Ui6)l 

You  have.  &it  l)o6en. 

What  have  I T  mai  f)a6e  tc^  I 
Vou  have  the  carpenter*8  ham-    6te  babeit  Un  gunner  M  dimmer 
mer.  mann^ 

Have  I  the  nail  1  ^abe  tdb  ben  9?agc(  7 

You  have  it.  0it  l)ahcn  tf)n. 

Have  I  the  bread  t  ^aH  i6)  ba^  S3rob  ? 

You  have  it.  ^ie  fjabcn  e^. 

I  am  right.  f  ^  f)abe  (Ketbt 

I  am  wrong.  f  3c^  (abe  Unrecibt 

Am  I  right?  f  ^aht  x6)  SRecftt? 

SXKRCI81S   7. 

I  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — Are  yon 
sleepy  I— I  am  not  sleepy.— I  am  hungry. — ^You  are  not  hungry.— 
Have  I  the  cork  ? — No,  Sir,  you  have  it  not. — ^Have  I  the  carpen- 
ter's wood  1 — ^You  have  it  not. — ^Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  um- 
brella ?— You  have  it. — ^Have  I  the  carpenter's  iron  nail  or  years  t 
—Yon  have  mine. — ^You  have  neither  the  carpenter's  nor  mine.— 
Which  pencil  have  1 1 — ^You  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Have 
I  your  thimble  or  Uiat  of  the  tailor  ? — You  have  neither  mine  nor 
that  of  the  tailor.— Which  umbrella  have  1  ? — You  have  my  good 
umbrella. — ^Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  honey  1— You  have  it 
not.— Which  biscuit  have  1 1 — You  have  that  of  my  good  neigh- 
bour.— ^Have  you  my  coffee  or  that  of  my  boy  ?— 1  have  that  of 
your  good  boy. — ^Have  you  your  cork  or  mine  1 — ^I  have  neither 
yours  nor  mine.— What  have  you  ? — I  have  my  good  brother's  good 
pencil.- Am  I  right  T — ^You  are  right. — ^Am  I  wronff  t— You  are 
not  wrong. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  1 — You  are  neither  right  nor 
wrong. — ^You  are  hungry. — ^You  are  not  sleepy. — You  are  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty.— You  have  neither  the  good  coffee  nor  the  good 
sugar. — ^What  have  I  ?— 'You  have  nothing. 


NINTH  LESSON.— N^nttte  tcttum. 

Have  I  the  iron  or  the  golden  ^aU  tcft  ben  eifernen  ebec  ben  gclbe* 

nail?  nen9{agc(? 

You  have  neither  the  iron  nor  &xt  \)ahm  weber  ben  eifmten  no(( 

the  golden  nail  ben  golbenen  8{agH. 
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The  sheep, 

the  ram, 

the  chicken  (the  hen), 

the  ship, 

the  hag  (the  sack), 

the  yonngr  man, 

the  yoath. 

Who? 
Who  has  ? 

Who  has  the  trunk! 
The  man  has  the  trunk. 
The  man  has  not  the  trunk* 
Who  has  it? 
The  young  man  has  it* 
The  young  man  has  it  not* 

He  has* 

He  has  the  knife. 

He  has  not  the  knife. 

He  has  it. 

Has  the  man  ? 

Has  the  painter  T 

Has  the  friend  1 

Has  the  hoy  the  carpenter's 

hammer  I 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  youth  it? 
Is  he  thirsty  % 
He  is  thirsty. 
Is  he  tired  ? 
He  is  not  tired. 


bet  ^mme(  (bev  €kl^pl) ; 

ba^  JS>ubn ; 

Hi  ^tff ; 

Uv  6a(f ; 

ber  iunge  axenf((  (gen.  en) ; 

©eri 
SBer  ^atl 

fiBctbatben  jtcffer? 

tDtv  fOlann  M  ben  jtcffet. 

tDcx  sDtonn  bat  ben  Coffer  n  i  (b  t 

OBct  bot  i6n  ? 

>Dci;  junge  sDlenfd)  (at  ibn. 

>Der  tunge  SKcnfc^  M  t^n  n  i  (b  t 

€r  l^at. 

6r  hat  tai  g}2etTer. 

Gr  6at  ba$  SReffet  n  i (b t. 

Gr  f)at  ti. 

^at  bei;  g){onn  ? 

|)at  ber  SKoUr  ? 

^Qt  bet  5i^cunb  ? 

^t  bet  jtnabe  ben  ^mmec  be< 

Stmmermann^  ? 
6r  bat  tf)n. 

^attbn  bet  Sdnaftng? 
SltetburfK^I  O^t  et  JDurjl?) 
dt  ifl  butftig.  (dt  f)at  S)urflO 
3ft  er  niObe  ? 
er  ifl  ntc^t  miibe. 


EXERCISES.  8. 

Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  1— He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry.— 
Has  the  friend  my  hat  ? — ^He  has  it. — He  has  it  not. — ^Who  has 
my  sheep  I— Your  friend  has  it. — ^Who  has  my  large  sack  t — The 
baker  has  it. — Has  the  youth  my  hook  ? — ^He  has  it  not.— -What  has 
he  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the  hammer  or  the  nail  ? — He  has 
neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail. — Has  he  my  umbrella  or  my 
stick  T— He  has  neither  your  umbrella  nor  your  stick. — Has  he  my 
coffieiB  or  my  sugar  t— He  has  neither  your  coffee  nor  your  sujrar ; 
he  has  your  honey. — Has  he  my  brother's  biscuit  or  that  of  the 
Frenchman  ?— Hb  has  neither  your  brother's  nor  that  of  the  French- 
man ;  he  has  that  of  the  ffood  boy. — Which  ship  has  he  1 — He  has 
my  good  ship. — Has  he  the  old  sheep  or  the  ram  ? 

9. 

Has  the  young  man  my  knife  or  that  of  the  painter  ? — He  has 
Wither  yonis  nor  that  of  the  painter.*-Who  has  my  brother's  turn 
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do? I — ^Your  friend  has  it— -What  has  my  friend!— He  has  tb« 
baker's  good  bread. — He  has  the  good  neighbour's  good  chicken. — 
What  have  you  ? — I  have  nothing. — Have  you  my  bag  or  yours  1 — 
1  have  that  of  your  friend.^Have  I  your  good  knife? — You  have 
it. — You  have  it  not. — Has  the  youth  it  (^ot  f^)  ? — He  has  it  not. 
— What  has  he  1 — He  has  something  good. — He  has  nothing  bad. 
—Has  he  anything  ] — He  has  nothing. — Is  he  sleepy  ? — He  is  not 
sleepy. — He  is  hungry. — Who  is  hungry  1 — The  young  man  is 
hungry, — ^Your  friena  is  hungry. — ^Your  brother's  boy  is  hungry. — 
My  shoemaker's  brother  is  hungry. — My  good  tailor's  boy  is 
thirsty, — Which  man  has  my  book  ? — ^The  big  (grcp)  man  has  it. — 
Which  man  has  my  horse  1 — Your  friend  has  it. — He  has  your 
grood  cheese.— Has  he  it  ? — Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it. 


TENTH  LESSON.— 2el)me  Utiion. 

The  peasant,  bet  S3auer  (gen.  n) ; 

the  ox,  bet  Z)6)\c ; 

the  cook,  bet  .Red) ; 

the  bird,  bet  93cg((. 

Maac.  Neut. 

rr.  (NoM.      fern,       im. 

^^^  I  Ace.       fcinen,    fcin. 

Obs.  A.    The  conjunctive  possessive  pronoun  feitt  is 
declined  like  mm  and  3l^r«     (See  Lessons  IL  and  IH.) 

The  servanti  tet  93ct)t(nte ; 

the  broom,  bet  S3efetu 

Has  the  servant  his  broom  t  ^at  bee  S3ebiente  fetnen  93efen  ? 

His  eye,  fein  2(uae ; 

his  foot,  fetnen  ^P ; 

his  rice,  feinen  fRcH* 
Has  the  cook  his  chicken  or    ^t  bet  .ftcc^  fein  ^ul^n  eber  ba^  Id 

that  of  the  peasant  1  S3auern  1 

He  has  his  own.  dt  l)at  ba^  fetnt^e. 


Maao.  Nent. 


or  his  own  (absolute  (  N.  bet  feintge*    ba$  fem^« 

possessive  pronoun).  {  A.  ben  femtgm*  ia^  femtge« 

Has  the  servant  his  trunk  or  ^at  ber  SBebiente  fetnen  Jteffec  ebet 

mine  1  ben  metni^en  ? 

He  has  his  own.  (Sr  bat  ben  femigetu 

Have  you  your  shoe  or  his  t  ^tibtn  6te  S^ren  ®d^ul&  eber  ben 

fetntaen  ? 

I  liave  his.  34  h^  ^^  \micfin. 
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Somebody  or  anybody,  some 
one  or  any  one  (indefi- 
nite pronoun). 

Has  anybody  my  hat  ? 

Somebody  has  it. 

Who  has  my  stick  I 
Nobody  has  it. 

No  one,  nobody  or  not  anyhodifl 


TNoM. 
J  Gen. 
^  Dat. 


3ematib. 

3entanbem« 
3emanben« 


^at  Semanb  metnen  $ut  ? 

\  Scmant  {^cx  tf)n. 

i  (S6  l>at  i6n  Senmnb. 
fBer  ()ot  metnen  Gtcct  ? 
9{icmanb  (^at  tl}n. 


8^  t  ( m  0  n  b. 
0&5.  jS.    iRiemanb  is  declined  exactly  like  3tQtattb* 


Who  has  my  ribbon  t 
Nobody  has  it. 
Nobody  has  his  broom. 


$ffiet  Ibot  mctn  Sonb  ? 
9(temanb  bat  c^ 
Sttcmanb  l^at  fetncn  SBcfen* 


EXERCISES.       10. 


Have  you  the  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cook  1—1  have 
neither  that  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  cook. — Has  the  peasant 
his  rice  t— He  has  it. — Have  you  it  1 — ^I  have  it  not. — Has  his  boy 
the  servant's  broom  ? — He  has  it, — Who  has  the  boy's  pencil  ?— 
Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  brother  my  stick  or  that  of  the  painter? 
—He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter ;  he  has  his  own.— • 
Has  he  the  good  or  bad  money  ? — He  has  neither  the  good  nor  the 
bad. — Has  he  the  wooden  or  the  leaden  horse  ? — He  has  neither 
the  wooden  nor  the  leaden  horse. — ^What  has  he  good  1 — He  has 
my  good  honey. — ^Has  my  neighbour's  boy  my  book  1— He  has  it 
not.-— Which  book  has  he  ? — He  has  his  fine  book.— Has  he  my 
book  or  his  own  ?— He  has  his  own.— Who  has  my  gold  button  t 
— .Nobo4y  has  it. — ^Has  anybody  my  thread  stocking  ' — Nobody 
has  it. 

11. 

Which  ship  has  the  merchant? — He  has  his  own. — ^Which 
ttoisiB  has  my  friend  ?— He  has  mine. — Has  he  his  dog  ? — He  has 
it  not.— -Who  has  his  dog  ? — ^Nobody  has  it. — ^Who  has  my  bro- 
ther's umbrella  ? — Somebody  has  it. — Which  broom  has  the  ser- 
vant?— He  has  his  own. — Is  anybody  hungry? — Nobody  is  hun^ 
gry.— Is  anybody  sleepy  ? — Nobody  is  sleepy.— Is  any  one  tired  ?— 
No  one  is  tired. — ^Who  is  right  ? — ^Nobody  is  right.— Have  I  his 
biscuit  ? — ^You  have  it  not.— Have  I  his  good  brother's  ox  1— 
You  have  it  not. — ^W^hich  chicken  have  1  f — ^You  have  his.— Is 
tnybody  wrong?— Nobody  is  wrong. 
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ELEVENTH  LESSON.— eiftc  £ecti0it 


The  sailor, 
the  chair, 
ihe  looking-glass, 
the  candle, 
the  tree, 
the  garden, 
the  foreigner, 
the  gloye, 

This  ass, 
that  hay, 

Tlie  grain, 
tlie  corn. 

This  man, 
that  man, 
this  book, 
that  book^ 


l)cr  «D?ntrefc,  bcr  fRccHfntd^t ; 

t>cr  ^tub( ; 

t>cr  Spicgct ; 

t)o^  8id)t ; 

lev  iBaum ; 

^cr  ©ortcn ; 

lit  Jrcmte ; 

Uv  ^ant)fc^ug. 

btefcr  Q\d ; 
btefed  (ticQ  |)eu. 

bag  .<tern; 
bag  ©etreibc. 

btcfer  9}2ann ; 
Icncr  «J}?ann ; 
biffcg  (Mcg«)  J33u4 ; 
iencg  SBuc^. 


This  or  this  one. 
That  or  that  one. 


N.  G.        D.        jt 

Masc.     biefcr — e^ — em — en 
iVcM^.      jene^ — e^ — em —  ti 

Obs,  It  will  be  perceived  that  biefer  and  jener  are 
declined  exactly  like  the  definite  article.  (See  Lesson 
II.)  The  English  almost  always  use  thaU  when  the 
Gennans  use  b  i  e  f  e  ^.  In  German  jener  is  only  em- 
ployed when  it  relates  to  a  person  or  a  thing  spoken 
of  before,  or  to  make  an  immediate  comparison  be- 
tween two  things  or  persons.  Therefore,  whenever 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  English  that  must  be  translated 
by  biefer* 

Have  yon  this  hat  or  that  one  ?    ^aOcn  ®te  bUfcn  cber  fencn  $ut  ? 
But.  ZCbet/  fonbetn. 

Ohs.  2l6er  is  used  after  affirmative  and  negative 
propositions ;  fottbent  is  only  used  after  negative  propo- 
sitions. 

I  haye  not  this,  but  that  one.       3d)  bo^c  ntd)t  btcfcrt/  fcnbcm  {cnem 
Has  the  neighbour  this  book  or  ^at  bcr  9?ad^bar  biefc^  cbct  icnetf 
that  one  1  ^\x&i% 

«  ^te9  is  often  used  for  btefed  in  the  nominative  and  accnsatiye  nev- 
ter,  particularly  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  substantive,  and  when  it  ro* 
presents  a  whole  sentence,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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lift  lias  this,  but  not  that  one.  (Sr  bat  btcfc#,  ahit  nicftt  [tnti* 

Have  you  this  looking-glass  or  jQahcn  ^ic  t)tcfcn  ctcc  jcnen  €$pic» 

that  onet  get? 

I  have  neither  this  nor  that  one.  3c^  f>aOc  tpc^cr  Mcfcn  ne(^  iencn* 

That  ox,  biefvr  Dcbfc  ; 

the  letter,  fccr  IBricf ; 

the  note,  tec  BcM  (ta^  SBittet)  ; 

the  hcrse-shoe,  ta5  ^ufctfcn. 

EXERCISE   12. 

Which  hay  has  the  foreigner  1 — He  has  that  of  the  peasanL— Has 
the  sailor  my  looking-glass  ? — He  has  it  not. — Have  you  this  can- 
dle or  that  one  1 — I  have  this  one.— Have  you  the  hay  of  my  gar* 
den  or  that  of  yours  1 — I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden  nor  that 
of  mine,  but  tliat  of  the  foreigner, — Which  glove  have  you  1 — ^1 
have  his  glove. — ^Which  chair  has  the  foreigner  1 — He  has  his 
own. — ^Who  has  my  good  candle  ?— This  man  has  it. — ^Who  has 
that  looking-glass  1— fhat  foreigner  has  it.— -What  has  your  ser* 
vant  (3hr  SBcDientcr)  1 — He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — Has  he 
that  man's  book  ? — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but  that  ot 
this  boy. — ^Which  ox  has  this  peasant? — He  has  that  of  your 
neighbour.— Have  I  your  letter  or  his  1 — ^You  have  neither  mine 
nor  his,  but  that  of  your  friend. — ^Have  you  this  horse's  hay  1 — I 
have  not  its  hay,  but  its  shoe. — Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his 
own  1 — He  has  that  of  the  sailor. — Has  this  forei&^ner  my  glove 
or  his  own  1 — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  that  of  his 
friend. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty? — I  am  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  but  sleepy. — ^Is  he  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither  slee- 
py nor  hungry,  but  tired. — Am  1  right  or  wrong  1 — ^You  are  neither 
right  nor  wrong,  but  your  good  boy  is  wrong. — Have  I  the  good 
or  the  bad  knife  ? — ^You  have  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad,  but  the 
uffly  (one). — What  have  1 1— You  have  nothing  ^ood,  but  some* 
tiling  bad.— Who  has  my  ass  ? — ^The  peasant  has  it. 


TWELFTH  LESSON.— gwfilfte  Utiion. 

N.  O.         D.       A. 

That  or  which  (relative  {  Masc.  tt)elrf)er — e^— em — ett. 
pronoun).  (  Neut  toeldjc^ — c^ — em— ed. 

Obs.  A,  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  relative  pro- 
noun xoeldjet  is  declined  like  the  definite  article,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  it ;  but  then  the  masculine  and 
neuter  of  the  genitive  case  is  beffen  instead  of  be^» 
SBeb^er  is  never  used  in  the  genitive  case. 
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Haye  you  the  hat,  which  mj  Jpai>cn  @tc  ben  ^ut^  loetc^en  meiit 

brother  has  ?  5J^rut)cr  feat  ? 

1  have  not  the  hat,  which  your  ^d)  bot'C  nid)t  ten  ^ut,  mclcften  S^t 

brother  has.  iWrubcr  ()at. 

Have  you  the  horse,  which    I  ^aUn  @tc  bae   9f^^^/  n9ctd)C^   ic^ 

have?  f)flOc? 

I  have  the  horse,  which  you  have.  3ci)  bot)C    ta6  ^fctt,  ruclc^c^   ®te 

()nOcn« 

Masc.  Neat. 

f  NoM.  berjen^e^    ba^jenige* 
3%a^  or  the  one  (determi-   I  Gen.  be^jent^n*  be^jen^en* 
native  pronoun).  ]  Dat.  bemjemgen.  bemjemgen* 

[Acc.  benjenigcn^  ba^jcnige^ 

Obs.  B.  Serjenige  is  always  used  with  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  to  determine  the  person  or  thing  to  which 
that  pronoun  relates.  It  is  compounded  of  the  definite 
article,  and  jlenig,  and  declined  like  an  adjective,  pre- 
ceded by  this  article.  The  article  alone  may  also  be 
substituted  in  its  stead,  but  must  then  undergo  the 
modification  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  observation, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

I  have  that,  or  the  one  which  C3*  ^^^^  bcnicnificn.  roctdicn  ©te 

von  have  1       ''"^''^"• 

you  nave.  /  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^,  ^^^^ 


Von  have  that  which  I  hav^. 


That  which  or  the  one  which.  < 


^te  ()aOen  Xxn^,  n>c((^c^  i<!^  \^^u 

^  Mascaline. 

NoM.  berjeni^c,  tt)elcf)er* 
Ace.   benjcntgen,  tt)elcl)en» 

Neuter. 

NoM.  ba^jenigc,  tt)elcf)e^» 
Ace.   ba^jcnige,  tt)elcl)e^» 

Wliich  carriage  have  you  .  SBcIc^cn  $ffiagcn  ba^en  @tc  ? 

I  have  that  which  your  friend  Sd)  I)ci6e  ten  (bcnientgcn)/  we((^n 
has.  3^r  S^eunt)  (lat. 

The  carriage,  ^  tcr  SBagcn ; 

the  house,     '  ba^  ^au&. 

Th»  .^^a  ( itfasc.  berfefte  (bcr  ttantKd^)> 

i  yi«  same.  ^  ^^^^  j^^^^j^^  ^^^^  namlic^c)^ 
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Obs.  C.  Serf  el  6e,  the  same^  is  compounded  of 
the  definite  article  and  fe(6,  and  is  declined  like  berjc^ 
tt^*  It  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  to  avoid  repetition  and  to 
make  the  sentence  more  perspicuous. 

Have  you  the  same  stick,  which  |>aben  6tc  bcnfctOcn    (^cn    n&nitts 
I  have  %  c^cn)  6tccf,  t)en  id)  ^^a^ii  ? 

1  have  the  same.  3d)  l^aOe  tcnfctOen  (^en  nJ{mItd)cn). 

Has  tha«  man  the  same  cloth,  |)at  ttefcc  sD{onn  ta^f^Ibc  (^a^  nfims 
which  you  have  %  Itc^c)   Sud^/  n)c(d)Cd  (tas)    6tc 

()abcn  ? 

He  has  not  the  same.  @r  bat  ntc^t  bo^fc(6e  (^a^  n&ntttc^f). 

Has  he  (that  is,  has  the  same  ^t  terfclbe  nKtncn  ^antfd^ut)  ? 
man)  my  gloye  1 

He  has  it  not.  6r  l^at  t^n  (t)en[c(6en)  ntc^i. 

EXERCISE   13. 

Have  you  the  ^rden,  which  1  have  ? — ^I  have  not  the  one  that 
you  have. — Which  looking-glass  have  you  1 — I  have  the  one 
which  your  brother  has. — Has  he  the  book  that  your  friend  has  1-« 
He  has  not  the  one  which  my  friend  has. — Which  caudle  has  he  1 
—He  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — He  has  the  one  that  I  have. — 
Has  he  this  tree  or  that  one  1 — He  has  neither  this  nor  that,  but 
the  one  which  I  have. — Which  ass  has  the  man  % — He  has  the 
one  that  his  boy  has. — Has  the  stranger  your  chair  or  mine  --tJIo 
has  neither  yours  nor  mine ;  but  he  has  his  friend^s  good  chair.—- 
Have  you  the  glove  which  I  have,  or  the  one  that  my  tailor  has  1— 
1  have  neither  the  one  which  you  have,  nor  the  one  which  youi 
tailor  has,  but  my  own.-vHas  your  shoemaker  my  fine  shoe,  or 
that  of  his  boy  1-^He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his  boy,  but 
that  of  the  good  straqger.-V Which  house  has  the  baker  % — He  has 
neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  (hat  of  his  good  brother. — Which  car- 
riage have  1 1-V"Have  I  mine  or  thdt  of  the  peasant  % — You  have 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  you  have  the  one  which  1 
have.-VHave  you  my  fine  carriage? — I  have  it  not;  but  the 
Frenclunan  has  it.V-What  has  the  Frenchman  ? — Ha  has  nothing. 
-—What  has  the  shoemaker? — He  has  something  fine.— What  has 
he  fine  ? — He  has  his  fine  shoe. — Is  the  shoemaker  right  ? — He  is 
not  wrong ;  but  this  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  right. —Is  your  horse 
hungry  ? — ^It  (@6)  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty. — Have  you  my  ass's 
hay  or  yours  ?-%-!  have  that  which  my  brother  has. — Has  your 
firiend  the  same  horse  that  my  brother  has  ? — He  has  not  the  same 
horse,  but  the  same  coat.-^Has  he  (|)at  ^erfclbc)  my  umbrella  ? — He 
hat  it  not. 


THIRTEENTH  LESSON.— IIIre^el)ntc   Union. 

DECLENSION  OF  MASCULINE  AND  NEUTER  SUBSTANTIVES. 

I.       SlN(iULAR. 

Rules. — 1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  neu- 
ter gender  take  e^  or  ^  in  the  genitive  case  singular : 
those  ending  in  ^,  ^,  j,  g,  t^}ijf  c^  ;  all  others,  particu- 
larly those  ending  in  el,  euj^f  d)cn  and  kin,  take  ^. 

2.  Masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in 
the  nominative  singular,  take  n  in  the  other  cases  of 
the  singular  and  plural,*"  ai|d  do  not  soflen  the  radical 
voweL  j 

n.      P|.URAL. 

Rules. — 1.  All  substantives,  without  exception, 
take  n  in  the  dative  case  of  the  plural,  if  they  have 
not  one  in  the  nominative. 

2.  All  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in 
d/  en,  er,  as  also  diminutives  in  d)en  and  lein,  have  the 
same  termination  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  the  plural  masculine  substan- 
tives take  e,  and  neuter  substantives  er  J  ^and  soften  the 
radical  vowels  a,  o,  U,  into  d,  5,  ik 

4.  In  words  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  d,  etl/ 
er,  the  radical  vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  ex- 
cept in :  bo^  ^lofler,  the  convent ;  plur.  bie  ^Kjlcr/ 

The  hats,  tie  ^dte ; 

the  buttons,  Die  ^ncpfe ; 

the  tables,  tie  Stfdbe ; 

the  houses,  ttc  ^^'ufcr ;  ^ 

the  ribbons,  tic  ^6'nt>ct. 

•  Except  ber  Staft,  the  cheese  ;  gen.  bed  Sta^9 ;  plar.  bte  St&^t, 

k  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deyiate  from  thsse  rules 

will  bo  separately  noted  *. 
c  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  diphthong  au,  a  is  softened.    In  the  diph- 

tJione  (U,  U  is  not  softened,  as :  ber  ^reuttb,  the  friend  ;  plur.  bit  Sreunte,  ihm 

firieiias. 
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The  threads 
the  tailors, 
the  notes, 

The  hoys, 

the  Frenchmen, 

men  or  the  men 


tie  ScttcO  btc  fflittctte. 

tie  jtnaben ; 
t>ic  Sron^cfcn ; 
tie  97{(nrd}cn. 


DECLENSION   OF    ADJECTIVES   PRECEDED   BY   THE    DEFINITE 

ARTICLE   IN   THE   PLURAL. 


NoM.    the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 
Ace.    the  good.  / 


For  all  genders. 

NoM.  b^  guten^ 

Gen.  berguteit* 

Dat.  bengutcn. 

Ace.  bie  guten* 


>Die  qutcn  ^na6en. 
;Die  ^^a(-(id)cn  ^unte.** 


The  good  hoys. 
The  ugly  dogs. 

t 

Obs.  Adjectives  preceded  in  the  plural  by  a  posses- 
sive pronoun,  have  the  same  declension  as  viith  tha 
definite  article. 


My  good  (plural). 


Have  you  my,  good  books  I 
I  hare  your  gpod  books. 


For  all  genders. 

TNoM.  ntetneguten* 

J  Gen.  meiner  gutcit* 

]  Dat.  ntetnen  guten* 

i^Acc.  meine  optett^ 

Jpai)cn  ®te  metne  gutcn  SBUd^tt  1 
3d)  \)aU  3^re  guten  ^d^er. 


A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OP  SUBSTANTIVES. 


SabM.  MaseoliiM 


kI 


i 


< 


G. 
D. 
A. 


i  or  eS. 
or  e. 


NO 


Sabst.  Feminine. 


D. 

A. 


invariable. 


Sidiat.  Nntar. 

N. 


G. 
D 

A.  I 


S  or  e^ 
or  e» 


<  The  word  ^Uttb,  dog,  doet  not  soften  the  Towel  tt  in  t,\iA  ^^oxii 
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8ab«t.  Mucaline. 


Subtt.  Feminine. 


rN. 

G. 
D. 
A. 


e. 

N." 

e. 

G. 

en  or  n. 

D. 

e. 

A. 

J 

>  en  or  n. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


Snbet.  Neuter. 


6ttt* 


EXERCISE.    14. 

Have  you  the  tables ! — ^Yes,  Sir,  1  have  the  tables. — Have  you 
my  tables  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  not  your  tables. — Have  I  your  but- 
tons ? — You  have  my  buttons. — liave  I  your  fine  houses  1 — You 
have  my  fine  houses. — Has  the  tailor  the  buttons  ? — He  has  not 
the  buttons,  but  the  threads. — Has  your  tailor  my  good  buttons  1^ 
My  tailor  has  your  good  gold  buttons. — What  has  the  boy  1 — He 
has  the  gold  threads. — Has  he  my  gold  or  my  silver  threads  1 — 
He  has  neither  your  gold  nor  your  silver  threads.^-Has  the 
Frenchman  the  fine  houses  or  the  good  notes  ?-4-He  has  neither  the 
fine  houses  nor  the  good  notes. — ^What  has  he? — He  has  his  good 
friend s.-|.Has  this  man  my  fine  umbrellas  % — He  has  not  your  fine 
umbrellas,  but  your  good  coats. — Has  any  one  my  good  letters  1— 
No  one  has  your  gocS  letters. — Has  the  tailor's  son  (^er  @cl)n)  my 

food  knives  or  my  good  thimbles? — He  has  neither  your  good 
nives  nor  your  good  thimbles,  but  the  ugly  coats  of  the  stran&fer's 
big  (grep)  boys.-y-Have  I  your  friend's  good  ribbons? — You  hare 
not  my  friend's  good  ribbons,  but  my  neighbour's  fine  carria^.— • 
Has  your  friend  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks,  or  my  good  tailor*a 
pretty  dogs  ?-t'My  friend  has  my  good  shoemaker's  fine  books ; 
but  he  has  neither  ^e  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks  nor  your  ffood 
tailor's  pretty  dogs. — ^Is  your  neighbour  right  or  wrong  ? — He  la 
neither  right  nor  wrong. — Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ?-^He  is  neithei 
ttiirsty  nor  hungry. 

v.. .  ,• 


FOURTEENTH  LESSON.— bier^linte   £^tti0tt 


The  Englishman, 
the  German, 
the  Turk, 
the  small  books, 
the  large  horses, 


ber  @tid(6nbcr ; 
ber  ^cutfc^c ; 
bet  Sfirfc ; 
bte  fUincn  ©ftd)ct ; 
bte  gropen  ^fcrbe. 


Have  the  English  the  fine  hats    ^aben  bte  (Sttgieinber  bte  f(i)5nen  ^ft* 
of  the  French  I  te  bet  gtoniofen  7 


lid 

For  all  g«iden. 

TNoM.  bicjcnigen    or  bie. 

Those  <  ^^^'  berjcntgeii  —  bcrer. 

j  Dat.  benjenigcn  —  benen* 
(^Acc.  bicjcnigen  —  bie. 

Obs.  A,  When  the  definite  article  is  substituted 
for  berjenige,  its  genitive  plural  is  berer,  and  its  dative 
plur.  bcnen«     (See  also  Lesson  XII.  Obs.  B.) 

Have  you  the  books  which  the  ^aOcn  @te  bie  SBdc^cc,  wclc^c  bie 
men  have  1  9)l6nner  fioOcn  ? 

X  haye  not  those  which  the  men  3ci)  babe  nid)t  tlqenigcn  (tie)/  toeU 
have ;  but  I  have  those  which  d^e  tie  9}{&nncc  babcn ;  ahvc  idft 
yon  have.  ^nbe  bie  (bteienigcn)/  tpe(d)e  6tc 

^abetu 

For  all  genden. 

The  same  DiefeI6en»   (bie  narnKd^en. 

See  Lesson  XII.  Obs,  C.) 

Have  youthe  same  books,  which  ^a(cn  ®te  bicfetben  93dc^er/  bie  t<| 

I  have  ?  f)a(>e  1 

I  have  the  same.  3(6  babe  biefclbcn. 

The  Italian,  the  Italians,  bcr  3ta(iencr/  bie  3ta(iener ; 

the  Spaniard,  the  Spaniards,        ber  Spantet/  bie  @panier*b 

For  all  genders. 

{NoM.  n)e((f)e   or  bie* 
Acc.  n}e((^  —  bie. 

Obs.  B.  When  the  definite  article  stands  for  XoAd^fiX, 
its  genitive  case  plural  is  not  beret/  but  beren.  (See 
Lesson  XII.  Obs.  A.)  The  genitives  beffen/  bemt/  are 
preferable  to  the  genitives  XoAi!jti,  tSKliftt,  being  more 
easily  distinguished  from  the  nominative. 

For  all  gmiden. 

N.        G.        D.        A. 
These.  bfefe,   biefer,  bfefen,    biefe* 

Those.  jene,    jener,    jenen,    jene* 

•  ^tefelben  it  deelined  like  b{d[ett{gen. 

k  Nomis  derired  fiom  foreign  luieiiaMf  do  not  foften  tho  ndictl  tv«;^\% 
llio  plural. 

8 
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Obs.  C.  The  definite  article  may  be  used  instead 
of  these  pronouns.  Before  a  noun  it  follows  tLe  regu- 
lar declension ;  but  when  alone,  it  undergoes  the  same 
changes  as  when  substituted  for  berjcnige  (See  Obs,  A. 
above).  The  pronoun  ber,  ba^,  is  distinguished  from 
the  article  ber,  ba^,  by  a  stress  in  the  pronunciation. 
As  an  article,  it  throws  the  principal  accent  on  the 
word  which  inunediately  follows. 

Which  books  have  you  1  83?c(d)C  SBucfcct  l)aUn  ©tc  1 

Have  you  these  books  or  those  1  ^aben  @te  ttcfe  ctex  [cm  ^iid^it  1 
I  have  neither  these  nor  those.  ^ 

I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  >  3c^  l)aU  tOiUt  tleff  nC(ft  fcne. 

other.«  ) 

I  have  neither  those  of  the  Span-  3^  l)abi  toctcx  btc  tec  @pantcr  ncdf) 

iards  nor  those  of  the  Turks.  tie  tec  ISArfen. 


EXERCISES.    15. 

Have  yi>u  these  horses  or  those  1 — ^I  have  not  these,  but  those.-^ 
Have  you  the  coats  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English? — ^Ihave 
not  those  of  the  French,  but  those  of  the  English. — Have  you  the 
pretty  sheep  (pai  ^d)af  takes  e,  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural) 
of  the  Turks  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  1 — ^I  have  neither  those  ot 
teh  Turks  nor  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those  of  my  brother.— 
Has  your  brother  the  fine  asses  of  the  Spaniards  or  those  of  the 
Italians  1 — He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards  nor  those  of  the 
Italians,  but  he  has  the  fine  asses  of  the  French. — Which  oxen  has 
yuui  brother  ? — He  has  those  of  the  Germans. — Has  your  friend  my 
large  letters  or  those  of  the  Germans  1 — He  has  neither  tlie  one  nor 
the  other  (See  Note  «,  Lesson  XIV.). — Which  letters  has  he  1— 
He  has  the  small  letters  which  you  have. — Have  I  these  houses  or 
those  1 — You  have  neither  these  nor  those. — Which  houses  have 
1 1 — Y  f*i  have  those  of  the  English. — Has  any  one  the  tall  tailor's 
gold  buttons  ?— Nobody  has  the  tailor's  gold  buttons,  but  somebody 
has  those  of  your  friend. 

Have  I  the  notes,  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy  1— Yon 
have  neitb'^r  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of  your  boy,  but  those 
of  the  great  Turks. — Has  the  Turk  my  fine  horse  1 — He  has  it 
not. — Which  horse  has  he  1— He  has  his  own. — Has  your  neigh- 
bour my  chicken  or  my  sheep  1— My  neighbour  has  neither  your 
chicken  nor  your  sheep.— What  has  he  1 — ^He  has  nothing  good.— 
Have  you  nothing  fine  1 — I  have  nothing  fine. — Are  you  tired  1 — ^I 

«  The  English  phrases  the  former  and  the  lattery  the  one  and  the  oOur,  ar« 
feaerally  expressed  in  German  b^  bieftr,  plur.  (tefe,  and  {ener,  plur.  j[ene,  but 
Si  an  inverted  order,  biefev  referring  to  the  latter  and  iener  to  the  former 
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am  not  tired. — ^Which  rice  has  your  friend  ? — He  has  that  of  hii 
merchant. — Which  sugar  has  he  1 — He  has  that  which  I  have.— 
Has  he  your  merchant's  good  coffee  or  that  of  mine  1 — He  has  nei- 
ther that  of  yours  nor  that  of  mine  ;  he  has  his  own. — Which  ships 
(ta^  ©d)iff  forms  its  plural  in  c)  has  the  Frenchman  1— He  has  tne 
ships  of  the  English. — Which  houses  has  the  Spaniard  1 — He  has 
the  same  which  you  have. — Has  he  my  good  knives  1 — He  has  your 
good  knives. — Has  he  the  thread  stockings  which  I  have  1 — He  hat 
not  the  same  that  you  have,  but  those  of  his  brother. 


FIFTEENTH  LESSON.— Jttnf^el)nle  Section. 


The  glass, 
the  comb, 

Have  you  my  small  combs  1 
I  have  them. 


My  (plural), 
Your,  — 
HiSf    — 

Their,  — 

Have  you  my  fine  glass  ? 
Has  he  my  fine  glasses  1 
He  has  thom. 
The  man  has  them. 
He  has  them  not. 
The  men  have  them. 
Have  the  men  them  1 

Kayo  jou  my  chairs  pr  his  I 

I  have  neither  yours  nor  his 

Which  chairs  have  you  % 
I  have  mine. 

Some  sugar, 
some  bread, 
some  salt. 


ber  Jlanmu 

^abcn  @te  metne  fimcn  JtAmmct 
3c^  f)Qbe  fie. 

f  i  c  (after  the  verb). 

Plural  for  all  gendan. 

N.        G.        D.        A. 
nteine-tttemer-ttteinen-nteme* 
5l)te  -3l)rer  -3l)rcn  -3|)re» 
feine  -feiner  -femcn  -[eine^ 
i\)xt  -iljrer   -i^rcn  -i^re^ 

^aUn  @ie  mctn  \6)'6nc^  ®{ai  1 

^at  cr  mctne  fc^cincn  ®(&fet  1 

er  f)flt  fie. 

3Der  Wlann  6ot  fic. 

er  f)at  fte  nt<f)t. 

>Dte  banner  habcn  fte. 

^aUn  fie  (tc  ^Sinmt  1 

^a6en  @tc  ntctnc  ^tiiMe  obet  Me 
fdnteen  ?  (See  Lesson  VH.) 

3^  ^aoe  wtUv  tie  Sb^d^n  tioc^  bit 
fctnigcn. 

SBctd)e  @ttt^(e  ^aben  @te  1 

2d)  f)abe  tie  ntetn'tgen. 

Sucfec ; 
Sr>rot ; 

Rui.E.    iSome  or  any  before  iEi  noun  is  not  expresand 
iu  Grerman. 
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KXXRCISB.    17. 

Have  you  my  good  combs  1 — 1  ha>  e  them. — Have  you  tl  o  good 
aorses  of  the  English  1 — 1  have  them  not. — Which  brooms  have 
you  1 — I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. — Have  you  my  coats  or 
those  of  my  friends  1 — I  have  neither  yours  nor  those  of  your 
friends. — Have  you  mine  or  his  1 — I  have  his. — Has  the  Italian 
the  good  cheeses  which  you  havel — He  has  not  those  which  I 
have,  but  those  which  you  have. — Has  your  boy  my  ffood  pencils  1 
He  has  them. — Has  he  the  carpenter's  ntiils  ? — He  has  them  not. 
— What  has  he  ? — He  has  his  iron  nails.— Has  anybody  the  thim- 
bles of  the  tailors  ? — Nobody  has  them. — ^Who  has  the  ships  of 
the  Spaniards  ?— The  English  have  them. — ^Have  the  English 
these  ships  or  those  % — ^The  English  have  their  ships. — Have  youi 
brothers  my  knives  or  theirs  1 — My  brothers  have  neither  youi 
knives  nor  theirs. — Have  I  your  chickens  or  those  of  your  cooks  t 
— ^You  have  neither  mine  nor  those  of  my  cooks.— Which  chick- 
ens have  11 — ^You  have  those  of  the  good  peasant. — ^Who  has 
my  oxen  ? — ^Your  servants  have  them. — Have  the  Germans  them  t 
-"The  Germans  have  them  not,  but  the  Turks  have  them.— Who 
has  my  wooden  table  ? — Your  boys  have  it. — ^Who  has  mj  good 
bread  1— Your  friends  have  it. 


siXTEEPiTH  LESSON.— 0ecf)>el)nte  Uaicm. 

DECLENSIOX  OF  ADJECTIVES  WITHOUT  AN  AETICLE. 

Rule.  An  adjective,  not  preceded  by  an  article, 
takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite  article,  ex< 
cept  in  the  genitive  singular,  imasculine  and  neuter, 
which  then  ends  in  en  instead  of  t$. 

MMooliBe.  Neuter. 

^N.  ffOtt  SEBent^     gated  @(i(j. 


Good  Wine  or  some  go^   I  ^'  8«^®^^«-  6^^  ®^ 
wine»  &c.  i  jj  girtemiffieitte.  gittem  @alje 

^A.  gttten  ^etn*  gisted  @a({» 

Floral  for  all  genden. 

Good  or  some  good,  &c.    C  N.       G.        D.        A. 
(plural.)  iQVitef   guter,  guten,    gute* 

Some  good  cheese,  gutcr  it&fe ; 

■ome  good  bread,  gutc^  S9rol^ 
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Singular. 

Some  of  a,  any  of  U.  of  it.  j  jy    ^^^^'^  ^^'^  j^Jj^^ 

Plural  for  all  ganders. 

Some  of  th^,^an^of  them,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Obs.  The  pronoun  some  or  any,  when  taken  in  a 
partitive  sense,  is  expressed  by  tt>e(c^.  Of  him,  of  itf  of 
them,  &c.,  when  governed  by  a  substantive,  an  acUeo- 
tive,  or  a  verb  requiring  in  German  the  genitive,  are 
expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  if 
relating  to  a  person,  and  if  to  a  thing,  by  the  genitives 
beffett/  be^fe(ben^  beren^  btrfeftot^  which  may  sometimes 
be  omitted. 

Have  you  any  wine  1  ^6cn  @te  SSktn  7 

I  have  some.  34  b^^  voci&tttu 

Have  you  any  water  1  ^aUn  @te  9Ba|Tet  ? 

I  have  some.  3d)  f)abe  n>cld)e^ 

Have  you  any  good  wine  I  ^bcn  @ie  guten  SBetn  7 

I  have  some.  3c&  hciU  toci&icn. 

Have  I  any  good  cloth  1  ^6e  td)  gute^  Zud^  7 

You  have  some.  &c  ^abcn  n)c(d)e& 

Have  you  any  shoes  I  4^&«n  6>te  6>(ftu()f  7 

I  have  some.  3d>  f)obc  loel^c. 

Have  you  good  or  had  horses  I  JpaUn  6te  gute  cbec  fjdWcc^tc  |)farbc? 

I  havf  some  good  ones.  3c&  ^be  gute. 

Have  you  good  or  had  wine  1  ^hm   6ie   guten   ettt    fd^tm 

SBcin7 

I  have  some  good.  3(6  ba6e  guten. 

Have  you  good  or  had  water  1  ^6en  @te  gute<  eter  f4(e4te<  fB^ 

fet7 

I  ha^e  some  good.  3^  ^^^^  gute& 

KXERCISK.  IS. 

Have  you  any  sugar  t — I  have  some.— Have  you  any  good  cof* 
fee  1 — ^I  have  some. — ^Have  you  any  salt  ? — I  have  some. — Have  I 
any  good  salt  t — ^You  have  some. — Have  I  any  shoes  1 — ^You  have 
some. — Have  I  any  pretty  dogs  ? — ^You  have  some.— Has  the  man 
any  good  honey  1 — He  has  some. — ^What  has  the  man  1 — ^He  has 
some  good  hread. — What  has  the  shoemaker  1— He  has  some 
pretty  shoes. — Has  the  sailor  any  biscuits  (Swicbocf  does  not  soften 
in  the  plural)  ^ — He  has  some. — Has  your  friend  any  good  pencils  1 
—He  has  some. — Have  you  good  or  had  coffee  1 — I  have  some 
good. — Have  you  good  or  bad  wood  1 — ^I  have  some  good*— Rv<^ 
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I  good  or  bad  oxen? — You  have  some  bad  (ones). — Hi^s  yopi 
brother  good  or  bad  cheese  1 — He  has  neither  ffood  nor  bad. — What 
has  he  good  1 — He  has  some  grood  friends. — Who  has  some  cloth  % 
•^My  neighbour  has  some. — Who  has  some  money  1 — ^The  Frejich 
have  some. — Who  has  some  gold  1 — ^The  English  have  some. — 
Who  has  some  good  horses  1 — The  Germans  have  some.— Who 
has  some  ffood  hay  1 — ^This  ass  has  some. — Who  has  some  good 
bread  1— That  Spaniard  has  some. — Who  has  some  pood  books  1— . 
These  Frenchmen  have  some. — Who  has  some  ^ood  ships?— 
Those  Englishmen  have  some  1 — Has  anybody  wine  1 — Nobody 
has  any. — -Has  the  Italian  fine  or  ugly  horses  1 — He  has  some  ugly 
(ones). — Have  you  wooden  or  stone  tables! — I  have  neither  wood- 
en nor  stone  (ones). — Has  your  boy  the  fine  books  of  mine  1 — He 
has  not  those  of  your  boy,  but  his  own. — Has  be  any  good  thread 
stockings  ? — He  has  some. — What  has  the  Turk? — He  has  nothing. 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON.— 0kb^n?el)n!e  tttimi. 

Singalar. 

(        N.       G.       D.       A. 
No,  none^  not  a,  or  not     <  M.  fein,  fdne^,  fehtent,  feuteit* 
any.  (  N^  fetn,  feine^,  f einem,  fein. 

Obs.  A.    The  word  fete  has  this  declension  when, 

i^.Iike  no  in  English,  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive; 

but  when  the  substantive  is  understood  as  with  none 

in  English,  it  fonns  its  nominative  masculine  in  tr>  and 

its  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  e^  or  i* 

Have  you  any  wine  ?  ^ahm  Gie  fffietn  ? 

I  have  none.  3d)  ()«t)C  fcinen. 

Have  you  no  bread  1  ^obcn  ®te  Win  ©rob  ? 

I  have  not  any.  34  ^<^^^  Uim^  ((etn^). 

Obs.  B.    It  will  be  observed  that  any  is  expressed 
Dy  fete,  when  accompanied  by  a  negation. 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

JVb,  none,  or  not  any  (plu-    I  N.        G.        D.        A. 
ral).  }  hint,  feiner,  feteeit,  fetee. 

Have  you  no  shoes  1  ^oben  ®ie  f cine  ©c^u^c  ? 

I  have  none.  3d)  ^ofyt  (cine. 

(lave  you  any  1  ^aben  @tc  xotX^t  ? 

1  have  not  any.  3d)  bob;  fetne. 

Has  the  man  any  1  ^t  l€v  9){onn  mel^e  7 
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He  has  none.  @t  f)at  fctnc* 

Has  he  any  good  books  s^at  cr  gutc  iBiic^cc  ? 

He  has  some.  ^r  f)at  rvctc^c* 

The  American,  bet  2Cnicrt!ancr ; 

the  Irishman,  tct  5^t^:in^cr  ; 

the  Scotchman.  tier  Scbcttti'ntcr  (Bd^ctti)  ; 

the  Dutchman,  lev  .^cUcintci; ; 

the  Russian,  tcr  divi\[i. 

Rule.    Compound  words  in  ntann  form  their  pliiral 
by  changing  this  termination  into  (eute.     Ex. 

The  merchants,  Me  ^auftcutc  ; 

the  carpenters,  tic  3tninur(cute* 

KXERCISE.   19. 

Has  the  American  ?ood  money  1 — He  has  some. — Have  Jie 
Dutch  good  cheese  t — Yes,  Sir,  the  Dutch  have  some. — Has  the 
Russian  no  cheese  t— -He  has  none.— <Have  you  crood  stockings  1— > 
I  have  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad  honey  1 — ^1  have  some  good. 
—Have  you  some  good  coffee  1 — I  have  none. — Have  you  some  bad 
coffee  ? — I  have  some. — Has  the  Irishman  good  wine  1 — He  has 
none. — Has  he  good  water  t — He  has  some. — Has  the  Scotchman 
some  good  salt  1 — He  has  none. — What  has  the  Dutchman  1— He 
has  g(Md  ships. — Have  I  some  bread  1 — You  have  none.— Have  I 
some  ffood  friends  1 — You  have  none. — Who  has  good  friends  1— 
The  Frenchman  has  some. — Has  your  servant  T^br  fflcMentct)  any 
coats  or  brooms  1 — He  has  some  good  brooms,  but  no  coats. — Has 
any  one  hay  ? — Some  one  has  some. — Who  has  some  1 — My  ser- 
Taut  has  some.— r^Has  this  man  any  bread  1 — He  has  none. — Who 
lias  fi;ood  shoes? — My  good  shoemaker  has  some. — Have  you  the 
good  1  ats  of  the  Russians,  or  those  of  the  Dutch  ? — I  have  neither 
uiose  of  the  Russians  nor  those  of  the  Dutch,  I  have  those  of  the 
Irish.- Which  sacks  has  your  friend  1 — He  has  the  good  sacks  of 
the  merchants. — Has  your  boy  the  good  hammers  of  the  carpen- 
ters ? — ^No,  Sir,  he  has  them  not. — Has  this  little  boy  some  sugar  1 
— He  has  none. — Has  the  brother  of  your  friend  good  combs  ?— 
The  brother  of  my  friend  has  none,  but  I  have  some. — W^ho  has 
good  wooden  chairs  1— Nobody  has  any.  ^ 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON.— 3lcl)t?el)n!e  £ection. 

The  hatter,  bet  ^utniacbcr  *, 

the  joiner,  ttt  Zx\diUt  (®d)tctn(cV 


A  or  an  (one). 


MaacuIiiM. 

NoM.  tin* 

Gen.  cine^« 

Dat.  einem* 

Ace.  einen^ 


N«Qter. 

ein* 

einern^ 
em* 


0!»5.  ji.  When  a  substantive  is  understood,  cin  like 
(ein^  takes  e  r  in  the  nominative  masculine,  and  e  ^  or  ^ 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See  pre- 
ceding Lesson.) 


Have  yoa  a  looking-glass  1 
1  have  one. 
Have  you  a  book  1 
I  have  one. 
1  have  none. 


3d)  hdhi  ctneiu 
.feobcn  ®te  cin  ©ucfi  7 
3d)  ()abe  cin^  (ctncfi). 
3c^  i)aU  U'lni  (ftincfy 


Obs.  B.    Neither  the  indefinite  article  nor  fdn  is 
ever  accompanied  by  tt)e((^. 


And* 


Unb. 


DEOLENSION    OF    AN    ADJECTIVE  PRECEDED  BY  THE    INDEFINITE 
ARTICLE    OR    A     POSSESSIVE    PRONOUN    IN    THE    SINGULAR. 

(See  Obs.  in  Lessons  III.  and  XIII.) 


A  good. 


i 


Masealine. 


N.  em  gtitcr* 
G.  rine^  gatcn. 
D.  rittem  gaten^ 
A.  einen  gttten< 


N«Qtar. 

f{tt  fflM* 
tbn€^  gtxtctt* 
etnem  QUtcn^ 
tin     gatti. 


Have  you  a  good  round  hat  .• 

I  have  one. 

Has  he  a  beautiful  house  1 

He  has  one. 

He  has  none. 

I  have  two  of  them. 

He  has  three. 
You  have  four. 
Have  you  five  good  horses  1 
I  have  six. 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad 
ones. 


JHyaUn  @tc  etnen  gutcn  ninbcn  ^ut? 

3d)  f)af)i  cinen. 

Jpat  cr  em  fc^one^  ^a\xi  ? 

©r  ftot  ctn5  (i'lnci), 

(St  f>Qt  Uini  (fmct). 

Sd)  bate  tcrcn  ^mcu    (See  Obs. 

Lesson  XVI.) 
6t  bflt  bcrcn  trcu 
©ic  [)oOcn  t)crcn  Mcr. 
^nbcn  @tc  fftnf  gutc  q)fetb«  ? 
3d)  f)QOc  t)crcn  fed)€. 
3d)    f)a(>c   fcd)^   gutc   unt    fte^n 

{(^(cchte. 


KECAFITULATION  OF   THE  KULES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DECLENSIOlf 

OP  ADJECTIVES. 

We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  in 
Gennan  as  in  English,  the  acyective  always  precedes 
the  substantive.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are 
before  the  same  noun,  they  all  follow  the  same  declen- 
sion. Adjectives  are  not  declined  when  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood, 
i.  e.,  when  they  form  the  predicate  of  a  proposition* 
Ex.  S^t  iput  i|l  fc^&n^  your  hat  is  beautiful ;  ntein  fdaxb 
t|l  fc^n,  my  ribbon  is  beautiful;  3^re  i^iite  jinb  f(^5tt/ 
your  hats  are  beautiful. 

When  followed  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  under- 
stoody  the  adjective  is  declined,  and  assumes  three  dif- 
ferent forms,  viz : 

1st,  Before  a  substantive  without  an  article  pre- 
ceding, it  takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite 
article,  except  in  Ae  genitive  case  singular  masculine 
and  neuter,  in  which  it  adds  ett  instead  of  ed* 

2d,  When  it  follows  the  definite  article,  or  a  word 
of  the  same  termination,  it  adds  en  in  all  cases,  except 
in  the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders,  and  the  ac- 
ctisative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
addse* 

3d,  When  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  or  a 
possessive  or  personal  pronoun,  it  adds  e  r  in  the  nomi- 
native masculine,  e  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
feminine,  ed  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter 
and  en  in  the  other  cases. 

All  participles  partake  of  the  nature  of  a^ective% 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  lawTS. 
2* 
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A  TABLE 

OP  THE  DECLENSION  OP  GERMAN  ADJECTIVES. 

I.    The  adject .ve 

tiithout  ftu  article  befoie 

a  labstantive. 

!    n.    The  adjective 
preceded  by  the  defi- 
1        nite  article. 

III.     The   adjeethre 
preceded   by  the  indeft 
nita  article. 

Ma9t. 

rcfn* 

1 

fbn. 

Jfwt. 

Mom: 

F9m. 

JWirf 

NoM.  er 

e 

e^ 

'e 

e 

e 

er 

e 

e^ 

Gen.  en 

er 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

Dat.  em 

er 

ent 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

Ace.  «t 

e     e^ 

en 

e 

e 

en 

e 

e^ 

NoM.  e 

en 

Gen.  er 

For  all 

en 

For  all 

Dat.  en 

genders. 

en 

genders. 

Ace.  e 

en 

■ 

Obs,  A.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same 
manner  when  taken  substantively. 

JB.  A(yectives  preceded  by  the  words:  aKe,  all; 
etn^,  etiicfie,  some,  sundry ;  gewifle,  certain  ;  feine,  none ; 
tnanc^e^  several ;  ntel)rere,  many,  several ;  S/A&ft,  such ; 
berfcf)idene,  various ;  Diele,  many ;  njeldje,  which ;  noeni^; 
few,  lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive pliwal ;  but  they  keep  that  termination  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  possessive  or  personal  pronoun  in  die 
plural.* 

C  Adjectives  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  for  the  sake  oi 
euphony  often  reject  the  letter  e  which  precedes  those 
three  consonants.  Ex.  instead  of  ebeler,  golbener,  tt)eue# 
rer,  we  say :  ebkr,  goftner,  t^enrer* 

KZERCISE.      20. 

Have  you  a  good  servant  ? — ^I  have  one. — Has  your  hatmaker  a* 
beautiful  house  1 — He  has  two  of  them.— Have  I  a  pretty  gold  rib 
boni — You  have  one. — What  has  the  joiner  1— He  has  beautiful 


»  MoBt  modem  authors  frequently  reject  this  distinction,  and  form  all  the 
of  tiie  plural  in  eu. 
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tables. — ^Has  he  a  beautiful  round  (runt)  table! — He  has  one.-** 
Has  the  baker  a  large  looking-glass  ? — He  has  one. — Has  the 
Scotchman  the  friends  that  I  have  1 — He  has  not  tlie  same  that  you 
nave,  but  he  has  good  friends. — Has  he  your  good  books  1 — He  has 
them.-— Have  I  their  good  hammers  t->You  have  them  not,  but  you 
have  your  good  iron  nails. — Has  that  hatter  my  good  hat ! — He  has 
not  yours,  out  his  ovrn. — Have  I  my  good  shoes  ? — You  have  not 
yours ;  you  have  his. — Who  has  mine  1 — Somebody  has  them.— 
Has  any  body  two  letters? — ^The  brother  of  my  neiglibour  has 
three. — Was  your  cook  two  sheep  (plur.  Sd)Qfc)  1 — He  has  four. — 
Has  he  six  good  chickens  1 — He  has  three  good  and  seven  bad.—* 
Has  the  merchant  good  wine  1 — He  has  some. — Has  the  tailor  good 
coats  1 — He  has  none. — Has  the  baker  good  bread  1 — He  has  some. 
— ^What  has  the  carpenter  1 — He  has  good  nails. — What  has  your 
merchant  1 — ^He  has  good  pencils,  good  coffee,  ^ood  honey,  and 
good  biscuits  (plur.  Bwtc^cfO* — Who  has  good  iron  ?— My  good 
friend  has  some.— Am  I  right  or  wrong  1 — You  are  wrong. — Is  any 
body  sleepy  1— The  shoemaker  is  sleepy  and  thirsty. — Is  he  tired  i 
— He  is  not  tired. — ^Has  your  servant  the  glasses  of  our  (iinfcrrr, 
see  the  next  Lesson)  friends  1 — He  has  not  those  of  your  friends, 
but  those  of  his  great  merchants. — Has  he  my  wooden  chair  t — He 
has  not  yours,  but  that  of  his  boy. — Are  you  thirsty  1 — I  am  not 
thirsty,  but  very,  hungry  (gvopcn  |>ungcr). 
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NINETEENTH  LESSON.— Netttt^eljnte  ttttion. 


How  much  f    How  many  ? 

s 

.How  manj'  hats  1 
HoDi  many  knives  1 
How  much  bread  f 

Onlyf  hut* 

How  many  tables  have  you  1 
I  have  oiily  two. 

How  many  knives  have  you  • 
I  have  but  one  good  one. 

Eight, 

nine, 

ten, 


SBtcotctl* 

mimci  ^att  1 
fffiicmd  SWcffcr  1 
©teolct  95tol>  ? 

SBtcmct  Z\\dit  tahm  Gie  7 
3d)  hahe  Intn  nut  ^et    (S 

Obs*  Lesson  XVI.) 
fffitctJtct  ajJcffcr  haUn  ©ic  7 
3(^  haU  nur  ein  ^ute^ 

o(^t; 
neun; 


«  Cardinal  nnmben  are  'used  to  aaswer  the  question  toit^itl,  how 
naiiy? 


d6 


TFXa^(desiguatingthena- 
ture  or  kind  of  a  thing)  ? 


What  table  have  yon  1 
I  have  a  wooden  table> 
What  tables  has  he  t 
He  has  stone  tables. 
What  book  has  your  friend  1 
He  has  a  pretty  book. 
What  paper  have  you  1 
I  have  some  fine  paper. 
What  sugar  has  he  i 
He  has  some  good  sugar. 


Maac.  Neut 

N.  tva^  fix  tin.    toa^  fur  eirt. 
A  toa^  fur  emen«  xoa^  fur  em* 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

5Ba^  f ur* 

aOSa^  ffir  cinen  ISifcb  haUn  @te  ? 

3d>  ()abi'  ctncn  f)($(^i;rncn  Xtf^. 

as^a5  ffir  :£tfd)e  b^t  er  ? 

6r  f)at  flctncrnc  Stfd)i*. 

fSki^  far  cin  lBu(6  b^t  3f^  S^eunt? 

(&t  hat  ctn  I)fibfd)c^  93ud). 

SOBa^  fac*"  papier  bab«n  6te7 

^6)  habc  \i^nii  Ropier. 

SBa$  far  3uctcr  b^t  cr  1 

aStt  l}at  gut^n  ducfer 


Own 


Kent. 

ttufm 
unfere^« 
uuferem* 
unfer^ 


Our  (plural). 


NoM.  unfer* 

Gen.  unfere^* 

Dat.  unferem* 

Ace.  unfercn* 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

N.         G.  D.        A. 

unfere,  uuferer,  unfercn,  WM 
fere* 

Ours  (singular  and  plural).  iDer  (bo^)  unfcrige ;  tic  unfetigen. 

Obs.  When  a  consonant,  I,nt,u  or  r,  stands  between 
two  e^Sy  one  of  them  is  omitted  to  avoid  too  soft  apronim- 
ciation  (see  Lesson  XXL,  Obs,  C),  except  when  this 
letter  is  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  word  or 
the  indication  of  the  case.  Thus  we  frequently  say, 
wtfer^,  unferm,  unfre,  Sure^/  gurem,  @ure,  &c.,  instead  of 
unfere^/  unferent/  unfere/  (Suere^^  Querent/  (Suere^  &c. 

EXERCISES.      21. 

How  many  friends  have  you  1 — ^I  have  two  good  friends.— HaTB 
you  eight  gvx4  trunks  1 — ^I  have  nine. — Has  your  fHend  ten  good 

k  The  pupils  will  take  care  not  to  answer  here  with  the  definite  article. 

c  The  indefinite  article  is  never  placed  before  collective  words,  such,  as ; 
iPopier,  paper;  SBettt,  wine ;  ^xidtx,  sugar,  &c. 

*  (Sntx,  your,  is  in  fiict  the  second  person  of  tlje  possessive  pronoun.  3(r  is 
the  third  person,  used  generally  out  of  politeness,  and  for  that  reason  writlen 
whh  a  capital  letter.    (See  Lessons  U.  and  XV.) 
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bnomt  1— He  has  only  thrae.— Has  he  two  good  ships  1— He  has 
only  one. — How  many  hammers  has  the  carpenter  t — He  has  only 
fonr. — How  many  shoes  has  the  shoemaker  ? — He  has  ten. — Has 
the  young  man  ten  good  hooks  ? — He  has  only  five. — ^Has  the 
painter  seven  good  uml)rellas  1 — He  has  not  seven,  but  one« — How 
many  corks  (f)ropfcn  does  not  soften  in  the  plur.)  have  I  T — ^You 
have  only  three. — Has  your  neighbour  our  good  bread  ? — He  has 
not  ours,  but  that  of  his  brother.— Has  our  horse  any  hay  1 — It  ((S^) 
has  some. — Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor  good  buttons  1 — He  has 
some. — Has  he  gold  buttons  1 — He  has  no  gold  (buttons),  but  sil« 
Ter  (ones). — How  many  oxen  has  our  brother  1 — He  has  no  oxen* 
-*How  many  coats  has  the  young  man  of  our  neighbours  (plur. 
flfladfhatn)  ? — ^The  young  man  of  our  neighbours  has  only  one  good 
coat^  but  that  of  your  friends  has  three  of  them. — Has  he  our  good 
rams  1 — He  has  them. — Have  I  his  ? — ^You  have  not  his,  but  ours* 
— How  many  good  rams  liave  1 1 — ^You  have  nine 

32. 

Who  has  our  silver'  candlesticks  ? — Our  merchant's  boy  nas 
them. — Has  he  our  large  birds  1 — He  has  not  ours,  but  those  of  the 
great  Irishman. — ^Has  the  Italian  great  eyes  (ta^  Kuge  takes  n  in 
Qie  plur.  and  is  not  softened)  ? — He  has  great  eyes  and  great  fesU 
—Who  has  great  thread  stockings  1 — ^The  Spaniard  has  some.— 
Has  he  any  cheese  ? — He  has  none. — Has  he  com  ? — He  has  some. 
—What  kind  of  corn  has  he  1 — He  has  good  corn. — What  kind  ot 
rice  has  our  cook  ? — He  has  good  rice.— What  kind  of  pencils  has 
cor  merchant  1 — He  has  good  pencils. — Has  our  baker  good  bread  t 
—He  has  good  bread  and  good  wine. 

23. 

Who  is  thirsty? — Nobody  is  thirsty;  but  the  friend  of  onr 
neighbout  is  sleepy*- Who  has  our  iron  knives  1 — ^The  Scotch- 
man has  them.— Has  he  them?— •He  has  them. — What  kind  of 
friends  have  you  ? — ^I  have  ^ood  friends. — ^Is  the  friend  of  our 
Englishmen  right  1 — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Has  he  ^ood 
little  birds,  and  good  little  sheep  (plur.  @d)afc)  ? — He  has  neither 
birds  nor  sheep. — What  has  the  lUilian  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has 
cor  tailor's  boy  anything  beautifnl  ? — He  has  nothing  beautiful,  but 
something  ugly. — What  has  he  ugly  1 — He  has  an  ugly  dog.— 
Has  he  an  ugly  horse  1 — He  has  no  horse.— =- What  has  our  young 
friend  1 — He  nas  nothing. — Has  he  a  good  book  1 — ^He  has  one.— 
Has  he  good  salt  1 — He  his  none. 
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TWENTIETH  LESSON.— jgwaitpg^le  fiectioti- 

Mu^f  many^  a  good  deal  of.        93 1  c  t  • 

Much  wine.  83tc(  SBetn, 

Much  money.    . .  SBtct  ®elb. 


Obs.  A.  When  t)tel  is  preceded  by  an  article,  pro- 
noun, or  preposition,  or  when  it  stands  alone  and  is 
used  substantively,  it  is  declined  like  an  adyective; 
otherwise  it  is  indeclinable. 

Have  you  much  good  wine  1        Jpahcn  @te  ote(  guten  SBetn  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal.  3d)   b<^be  bcffcn  ote(.    (See   Obs 

Lesson  XVI. 


.  Have  you  much  money  ? 
1  have  a  good  deal. 

«abcn  6te  otet  mtt  ? 
3c^  l)abe  Uffm  otet. 

Too  much. 

3u  otel.     • 

YovL  have  too  much  wine. 

^te  l)aUn  au  mi  fSkxn. 

We. 

SBir. 

We  have. 
We  have  not. 

fSah  haUtu 
UBtr  ^abcn  ntd)t. 

We  have  little  or  not  much  money.  SBir  f)aben  nic^t  out  ®c(b. 

Enough.  ^  e  n  u  ^ 

Enough  monev.  C^c(b  gcnug. 

Knives  enough.  SOZcffet  genug. 

0&5.  £•    ©ettttg  is  never  put  before  the  substantive. 

Little.  SBenig. 

Obs.  C.  Our  remark  on  t)tcl  applies  equally  to  loentg« 
But  these  two  words  are  declined,  when  they  relate  to 
several  distinct  things,  or  anything  that  may  be  coun- 
ted, as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

But  little^  only  a  Utile  (not  much).  91  u  r  to  e  n  i  g  (nt^t  mV). 

Have  you  enough  wine?  ^aUn  ®te  SS$ctn  genug? 

I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough.  3(^  l)aU  beffcn  nut  wcnx^  aUv  ^ts 

nvLQ.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  XVI.) 

AMtle.  (Sin  loenid. 

A  little  wine.  @tn  wentg  SBettu 

A  little  salt.  (Sin  wcnig  @a(a. 

Courage.  tcr  SWut^. 

Yon  have  but  little  courage.         @te  IJ^obcn  ntdbt  Diet  ST^tl^. 
We  have  few  friends.  SBtc  f)aOen  wm^  ^uixnU. 

Of  them  (relative  to  persons).  3 1^  t  <  t  (gen.  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun fu,  they;  see  Obs.  Les« 
•on  XVI.) 
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Have  70a  many  friends  !  Jf^Un  &xt  oiel  Jfrcunte  7 

We  have  but  few.  SBtr  \:)ahen  tbrec  nur  loaitge  (Sm 

Obs.  C.  above). 
You  have  but  little  money.  ©ic  f)fl&«n  nid)t  »ict  ®clb, 

Has  the  foreigrner  much  mone}  %  S^aX  tcr  Jrcm^e  met  ®c(t  ? 
He  has  but  little.  (£r  I}at  tcffcn  nur  loentg. 

KXERC18ES.     24. 

Have  you  much  coffee  % — ^I  have  only  a  little. — ^Has  your  friend 
much  water  ? — He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  the  foreigner  much 
com  1 — He  has  not  much. — What  has  the  American  t — He  has 
much  sugar. — ^What  has  the  Russian  t — He  has  much  salt. — Have 
we  much  ricel — We  have  but  little. — What  have  wel — We  have 
much  wine,  much  water  and  many  friends. — Have  we  much  gold  % 
—We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  many  boys  1— 
We  have  only  a  few. — Has  our  neighbour  much  hay  t — He  has 
enough. — Has  the  Dutchman  much  cheese! — He  has  a  great  deal. 
— Has  this  man  courage  1 — He  has  none.— Has  that  foreigner 
money  ? — He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. — Has  the  painter's 
boy  candles  (plur.  Std)tc)  1 — He  has  some. 

25. 

Have  we  good  letters? — ^We  have  some. — ^We  have  none.— 
Has  the  joiner  good  bread? — He  has  some. — He  has  none. — Has 
he  good  honey  1 — He  has  none. — Has  the  Englishman  a  good 
horse  1 — He  has  one.— What  have  we  1 — We  have  good  horses.- 
Who  has  a  beautiful  house  1 — ^The  German  has  one. — Has  the  Ita- 
lian many  pretty  looking-glasses  1 — He  has  a  great  many ;  but  he 
has  only  a  litUe  corn. — Has  my  good  neighbour  the  same  horse 
which  you  have  1 — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same  car- 
riage.— Has  the  Turk  the  same  ships  that  we  have  1 — He  has  not 
the  same,  he  has  those  of  the  Russians. 

26. 

How  many  servants  have  we  ? — We  have  only  one,  but  our  bro- 
thers have  three  of  them. — What  knives  have  you  1 — We  have 
iron  knives. — What  bag  has  the  peasant  ? — He  has  a  thread  bag. 
—Has  the  young  man  our  long  (grc9)  letters  ? — He  has  them  not. 
-r-Vho  has  our  pretty  notes  1 — ^The  father  (Dcr  SJatct)  of  the  sailor 
has  them. — Has  the  carpenter  his  nails  % — ^The  carpenter  has  his 
iron  nails,  and  the  hatmaker  his  paper  hats. — Has  the  painter  beau- 
Ciful  gardens  ? — He  has  some,  but  his  brother  has  none. — Have  you 
many  glasses  ? — We  have  only  a  few. — Have  you  enough  wine  1 
—We  have  enough  of  it. — Has  anybody  my  brooms? — Nobody 
has  them. — Has  the  friend  of  your  hatmaker  our  combs  or  yours  ? 
—He  has  neither  yours  nor  ours;  he  has  his. — Has  your  boy  my 
note  or  yours? — He  has  that  of  his  brother. — Have  you  my  stick! 
—I  have  not  yours,  but  that  of  the  merchant. — Have  you  my 
gloves  (plur.  ^anbfdbubO  ?— I  have  not  yours,  but  those  of  my 
urood  nejjvhbonr. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (fin  tinb  ^jwan^ig^te 

Section. 


The  pepper, 
the  meat, 
the  vinegar, 
the  beer. 


A  few  books. 


A  few* 

Have  you  a  few  books  1 
I  have  a  few.  ^ » 

He  has  a  few.    .     '/ 
I  have  only  a  few  knives. 
Yoa  have  only  a  few. 

The  florin, 

the  kreutzer  (a  coin), 
Other. 


The  other. 


The  others. 


Another, 
another  horse 
other  horses. 


Have  you  another  horse  t 
I  have  another. 

JVb  other. 


tcr  9>fcffcr ; 

tcr  (Sfilg ; 
bo^  iBicr. 

G.  cinigcr  (etKc^r)  S5ud)cr* 
D.  ein^gcn  (etKc^n)  Sud)ent 
A.  ein^    (etfid|e)    SSuctier. 

Jc>Q6cn  @t(  (tmge  S3tt(^ev? 

3(^  babe  c'tntgc. 

(Sr  bat  etUcbc. 

3ci)  babe  nut  ctntgc  9){effcc. 

6tc  babcn  nur  etntgc. 

tet  ©ultcn  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.) ; 
bet  Jlreujer* 

TCnbcr  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 
jective). 

Singular. 
Maso.  Neat. 

^  N.  ber  onbere*    ba^  mtbere* 
G.  be^  anbent*  be^  anbem. 
D.  bem  anbem.  bem  anbem. 
A.  ben  anbem.  ba^  anbere. 

Plural  for  all  gendera. 

N.  bie  onbem.   D.  bm  anbem. 

G.  ber  anbem.  A.  bte  anbem* 

(See  Ohs.  Lesson  XIX.) 

cin  TCnbcrcr ; 
ctn  ontcre^  ^fitrb ; 
anbere  gjfctbe. 

^aben  @te  etn  onbere^  ^fetb  ? 
3cb  ^o^^t  cin  onbere^. 

J  Masc.  feinm  anbem. 
\  Neut.  fetn  anbered« 
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Neothen 

I  have  no  other  horse. 
I  have  no  other. 
Have  you  other  horses  ? 
I  have  some  others. 
I  have  no  others. 

The  shirt, 
the  leg, 
the  head, 
the  arm, 

the  heart, 
the  month, 

the  work, 

the  volume, 

the  crown  (money). 

What  day  of  the  month  t 


Stiint  onberf  (See  Lesson   XVIII 
0*5,  B. 

5*  babe  fcin  an^crc^  5)fvTt. 
Sd)  haOc  fcin  ontcrcf. 
4c>atH'n  ®ic  nntcrc  qjfcrbv*  1 
Sd)  botH*  antcrc. 
3d)  f)Abe  fcinc  anbcre. 

Xfdi  ^emb  (plur.  en) ; 

t»og  iWcin  (plur.  <)  ; 

ber  Jtcpf ; 

bcr  2Cnn  (is  not  softened  in  U» 

plur.); 
t)a«  4bcra  ;■ 
bcr  '3}?cnot  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.) ; 
ba^  SBerf  (plur.  c) ; 
bcr  liHanb ; 
bet  SbA(cr  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.). 

bet;  (ba$)  micotetflcl 


0&5.  Ordinal  numbers  are  used  in  replying  to  the 
question  ber  or  ba^  tt>iet)te(|le  ?  what  day  of  the  month  7 
These  numbers  are  declined  like  adjectives.  They  are 
formed  of  the  cardinal  numbers  by  adding  t  as  far  as 
twenty,  and  |l  from  twenty  to  the  last,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  erfi/  first,  and  btitt/  third,  which  are  irregular. 

or  ba5  crflc; 
jwctte ; 
brtttc ; 
»tcrte  ; 
fdnftc ; 
fcd)^ttf ; 
ficbcnte ; 
od)te ; 
ncuntc ; 
acbntc ; 
c(fte; 

gwansigfl* ; 
cin  unb  gwangtdfle,  lu^ 


The  first. 

bee 

the  second, 

bet 

the  third. 

bet 

the  fourth, 

ber 

the  fifth, 

bet 

the  sixth, 

bet 

the  seventh. 

bet 

the  eighth. 

ber 

the  ninth. 

bet 

the  tenth, 

bee 

the  eleventh,  . 

bet 

the  twentieth. 

bee 

the  twenty-first,  &c 

bet 

•  ^ad  ^tc%,  the  heart,  takes  end  m  the  genitiye  and  en  in  the  dative 
angular ;  in  the  plural  it  takes  e  n  in  all  the  cases. 

^  Henceforth  tne  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task.  Ex.  Son* 
bon,  i>en  erjtcn  'SSlax,  ein  tanfrnb  ac^t  ^unbcrt  unb  acl^t  unb  brti^tg,  London,  lit 
Blay.  1838. 
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HaT9  you  the  first  or   second  ^aHn  2>U  to6  crfle  ccer  Ui€  pnaU 

book  1  Si^iid)  ? 

1  have  the  third.  3*  b^^c  ba^  brittc. 

Which  volume  have  you  1  aCelchcn  93anb  f)abcn  0i<  1 

I  have  the  fifth.  3d)  t)abc  ten  fanftcn. 

EXERCISES.      27. 

Have  you  a  few  knives  T — I  have  a  few. — Have  you  many 
rams  1 — I  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  friend  of  the  great  painter 
many  looking-glasses  1 — He  has  only  a  few. — Have  you  a  few 
florins  1 — 1  have  a  few. — How  many  florins  have  you  1 — I  have 
ten.— How  many  kreutzers  has  your  servant  1 — He  has  not  many, 
he  has  only  two. — Have  the  men  the  beautiful  slasses  of  the  Ita- 
lians 1 — ^The  men  have  them  not,  but  we  have  them.— > What  have 
wel — We  have  much  money. — Have  you  the  carriage  of  the 
Dutchman  or  that  of  the  German  1 — 1  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. — Has  the  peasant's  boy  the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter  1— He  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  he  the  gloves  of  the  merchant 
or  those  of  his  brother  1 — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
Which  gloves  has  he  1 — He  has  his  own. — Have  we  the  horses  of 
the  English  or  those  of  the  Germans  1 — We  have  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. — Have  we  the  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards  1 — We 
have  them  not ;  the  Americans  have  them. — Have  you  much  pep* 
per  ?— I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  much  vinegar  1 
—I  have  only  a  little. — Have  the  Russians  much  meati— ^Phe 
Russians  have  a  great  deal,  but  the  Turks  have  only  a  little.— 
Have  you  no  other  pepper  t — ^I  have  no  other. — Have  I  no  other 
beer  1 — You  have  no  other. — Have  we  no  other  good  friends  1— 
We  have  no  others. — Has  the  sailor  many  shirts  1— He  has  not 
many ;  he  has  only  two. — Have  you  a  wooden  leg  ?— I  have  not  a 
(Uixi)  wooden  leg,  but  a  good  heart. — Has  this  man  a  good  head  I 
—-He  has  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart. — How  many  arms  has  that 
boy  1 — He  has  only  one ;  the  other  is  of  wood  (oon  «^c^)« — ^What 
kind  of  head  has  your  boy  1 — He  has  a  good  head. 

28. 

Which  volume  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the  se- 
cond volume  of  my  worki — ^I  have  it. — Have  you  the  third  or  the 
fourth  book  1 — ^I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have  we  the 
fifth  or  sixth  volume  ? — We  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.— 
Which  volumes  have  wel — We  have  the  seventh. — What  day 
(3!)en  wicoiclflcn)  of  the  month  is  it  (feoOen  tow)  ? — It  is  (®ic  boben) 
the  eighth. — ^Is  it  not  (j&oben  wir  nidit)  the  Seventh  1 — No,  Sir,  it  is 
the  tenth. — Have  the  Spaniards  many  crowns  1 — The  Spaniards 
have  only  a  few ;  but  the  English  have  a  great  many. — Who  has 
our  crowns  ? — ^The  French  have  them. — Has  the  youth  much  head  t 
•»He  has  not  Inuch  head,  but  much  courage.— How  many  armn 
has  the  man  1 — He  has  two. 
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Have  you  the  crowns  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  Enj^lish  V-^ 
I  have  neither  those  of  the  French  nor  those  of  the  Enprllsh,  bat 
those  of  the  Americans. — Has  the  Cierman  a  few  kreutzers  1 — He 
has  a  few. — Has  he  a  few  florins  t — He  has  six  of  them. — Have  you 
another  stick  1 — ^I  have  another. — What  other  stick  have  you  1— 
I  have  another  iron  stick. — Have  you  a  few  gold  candlesticks  1 — 
We  have  a  few. — Have  these  men  vinegar! — ^These  men  have 
sone,  but  their  friends  have  some. — Have  our  boys  candles  1— 
Our  boys  have  none,  but  the  friends  of  our  boys  have  some. — Have 
you  some  other  bags  1 — I  have  no  others. — Have  you  any  other 
cheeses  ? — I  have  some  others. — Have  you  other  meat  1 — I  have 
no  other.    (See  note  f,  Lesson  U.Y 


TWENTY-SECOND  LESSON.  — gmi  tttib  ^n)an|i09te 

Section. 

The  tome  (volume),         tec  %l)dU 

Have  you  the  first  or  third  tome  ^abcn  @tc  bcti  crften  etet  Written 
of  my  work  1  Zt)di  mctnc6  ^etH  1 

Both*  S3  c  t  b  e  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 

jective). 

I  have  both.    '  3(^  ^abc  hiiht* 

Obs.  The  singular  of  6 e  tb  e  is  used  only  in  the  no- 
minative and  accusative  neuter.  The  plural  betbe  is 
employed  when  two  substantives  express  the  same 
thing,  and  the  singular  neuter  beibe^/  when  they  ex- 
press two  didferent  things :  as, 

Have  you  my  book  or  my  stick  ?  ^aiycn  @te  metn  S3u(^  eber  meincii 

©tccf? 
I  have  both.  2ld)  t)abc  bet^e^ 

Stilly  yet  J  some  or  any  more.     92  c  d^. 

Some  more  wine.  9?cd)  ^etn. 

Some  more  money.  ^cc^  ®clb* 

Some  more  buttons.  9{oc6  ^ntipfc. 

Have  you  any  more  wine  1  ^abcn  ®te  ne^  fffictn  ? 

«  We  have  hitherto  intentionally,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  system, 
fefirained  from  8peakiiu[  of  feminine  nouns.    They  will  be  touched  upon  here 
after.    (See  Lesson  LXXVm.)  ^ 
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I  hare  some  more. 
Has  he  any  more  bread  t 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  I  any  more  books  1 
You  have  some  more. 


Scft  f)aU  ne(6  toclc^. 

(&t  bat  nc(b  n>(ld)c#« 
^abc  id)  nc(f)  SBilcbct  ? 


Not  any  more^  no  more*    Jtcin  —  mcjr. 


I  have  no  more  wine. 

Have  you  any  more  vinegar  1 

I  have  no  more. 

Has  he  any  more  bread  1 

He  has  no  more. 

I  have  no  more  dogs. 

I  have  no  more. 

Not  much  more* 

Have  you  much  more  wine  1 
I  have  not  much  more. 
Have  you  many  more  books  1 
1  have  not  many  more. 


3ci)  babe  fctncn  $Bktn  me^ 

^abcn  &i€  ncd)  Gffig  ? 

3cl)  babe  fctncn  mcbr. 

^at  cc  ncd)  SBrcb  ? 

Qv  bat  fcing  uic()r. 

3(b  f)<iH  fctnc  ^unbe  mc()r. 

3c^  ^obc  (cine  mc()r. 

9{tcftt  oiet  me^t. 

|>abcn  @tc  nc<^  »tc(  tSctn  1 
3d)  ^bc  bclfcn  nid)t  met  mc()c. 
^abcn  Sic  nod)  met  S3fid)ct  ? 
3c^  \)abc  bcren  nic^t  otc(  mc()r* 


One  more  book.  ^cd)  ctn  SBucft. 

One  more  good  book.  9{cd)  ctn  qutc^  SBuc^ 

A  few  books  more.  9{cd)  cintgc  93fid)er. 

Have  we  a  few  hats  more  1  ^bcn  n?ir  ncd)  eintge  {)fite  ? 

We  have  a  few  more.  fflBir  {)abcn  ncd)  cinigc. 

Has  he  a  few  good  knives  more  1  |)at  cr  ncd)  ctniae  gutc^cffct:?  1  (8 

Lesson  XVIII.  Obs.  B.) 
He  has  a  few  more.  (£r  bat   ncd)    cinigc.    (See    Obs 

Lesson  XVI.) 

EXERCISES.     30. 

Which  volume  of  his  work  have  you  1 —  I  have  the  second.— 
How  many  tomes  has  this  work  1—A.t  has  three. — ^Have  you  my 
work,  or  that  of  my  brother  1—1  have  both  (bcibe).— Has  the  for 
eigner  my  comb  or  my  knife  ? — He  has  both  (Ocibc^). — Have  yoo 
our  bread  or  our  cheese  1 — ^I  have  both. — Have  you  my  glass  or 
that  of  my  friend  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  iDne  nor  the  other.~-Have 
we  any  more  hay  ? — We  have  some  more. — Has  our  merchant  any 
more  pepper  1 — He  has  some  more. — Has  he  any  more  candles  1— 
He  has  some  more. — Have  you  any  more  coffee  I — We  have  no 
more  coffee ;  but  we  have  some  more  vinegar .-^Has  the  German 
any  more  water  1 — He  has  no  more  water ;  but  he  has  some  more 
meat. — Have  we  any  more  gold  ribbons  ? — We  have  no  more  gold 
TLesson  XVIIL  Obs.  B.)  ribbons ;  but  we  have  some  more  silver 
(ribbons). — Has  our  friend  any  more  sugar? — He  has  no  more.— 
Have  I  any  more  beer  ? — ^You  have  no  more. — Has  your  young 
man  any  more  friends  1— He  has  no  more. 
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31. 


Has  your  brother  one  more  horse  1 — He  hat  one  mofe*— -Hmf» 
f  ou  one  more  1 — I  have  one  more. — Has  the  peasant  one  rnore  oz  ? 
— He  has  one  more. — Have  you  a  few  mon;  gard^mv  t— We  hmvo 
a  few  more. — ^What  have  you  more  ?— We  hare  a  few  tfood  sbip9 
(plur.  @d)tffc)  and  a  few  good  sailors  more. — Has  oar  brother  m  few 
more  friends  ? — He  has  a  few  more.— >HaTe  I  a  little  more  money  1 
—You  have  a  little  more.— Have  you  any  more  eourage  1'— 1  hMwe 
no  more.^-Have  you  much  more  money  i — ^I  have  raoeh  mofe,  bof 
my  brother  has  no  more. — ^Has  be  enooffh  salt  T— 'He  bas  nol 
enough. — Have  we  buttons  enough  I— We  have  im4  eiyyogfc^— Has 
the  good  son  of  your  good  tailor  battoos  eooogti  1— He  has  m4 
•nough. 


TWENTT.THIRD  LESSON.— Drd  nnb  TMmifiU 

ttciion. 

^StxSdjititnt  (w  declined  Vtke 
an  adjective,  and  hardly  tnrt^ 
used  in  the  nini^larj  (Kee 
Lesson  XVHL,  Ob$.  B.) 


SeveraL 


The  father, 
the  SOD, 
diediild* 
tiif  captain, 
the  tea, 
the  cake. 


un  sum ; 

tor  Ibattptmam  (plsr«  ^MiPtfMtr)  $ 
tcrZfKc; 

Wr  ilii4^  (»  not  K^AHMd  fai  IW 
pliir«)* 


Serenl  ciifldmn.  Sn^diyUNsr  Jttalff* 


As 


Ci  »tct 


C#  m4  Scut  M  Aiib 
6«  m4  fMSnan  w^  MUtUt* 


As  madi  hffead  as  wine* 
As  many  men  as  duldren. 

Ilare  Toa  as  nrarb  gM  as  H-  ^obm  €^  |#  9i4  4M  wkt  ^4ka1 
Terf 

Of.  BiS  (piepMtiMi forsf niflf  IW 

dstiro). 
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I  hare  as  much  of  this  as  of  3d)  i)ahc  fo  t)lc(  Mn  btefem  loU  Mil 

that.  *  jcncm. 

Have  y  m  as  many  hats  as  coats  1  ^obcn  @tc  fe  met  ^fite  tote  9?6cfe  ? 
I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of  ^d)  t)abc  fc  oicl  oon  ticfen  lote  oon 

those.  icncn. 

At  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  ^c  ml  t>cn  ten  etnen  toU  9cn  ten 

other.  antern* 

Obs.  A.    When  e  i  it  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numer- 
al adjective,  it  is  declined  like  other  adjectives. 

Quite  (or  just)  as  much.      @Oen  fc  oiet. 

I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  3d)  f)a(^c  e(>cn  fo  mi  ^n  ttefem  loie 
of  that.  Dcn  iv'ncnu 

ter  J?cinl) ; 

tec  ??in9<^»^ » 
tet  @tiefcU 

^cf)X  (comparative  adverb). 

g}2el)r  SBrct. 
9)Je^r  SOlanncr. 


The  enemy, 
the  finger, 
the  boot, 


More* 

More  bread. 
More  men, 

Than. 


Obs,  B.    31  (^  answers  to  than  in  English,  as  tt>ie 
answers  to  as. 

More  bread  than  wine.  sD2cl)r  IRrct  cM  aSetn. 

More  men  than  children.  9)2tf()r  97{anncr  oX^  Jl inter. 

More  of  this  than  of  that.  9}2ef)r  )7Cn  ttcfcm  o(6  t>cn  icnem. 

More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  9)^*bt  t>cn  tern  etnen  oU  t>cn  tem 

ontern.a 
More  of  these  than  of  those.        9)2c()r  t)cn  ttcfen  a(#  wn  jenen. 
I  have  more  of  your  sugar  than  3^  bat«^  ntef)t  9cn  3i)rem  Budec  o« 

vcn  tem  meini^cn. 

aOB  e  n  i  9  e  r  (comparative  of  went^ 
SBentger  SBa|fcr  aU  SOSein. 


of  mine. 

Less. 

Le«3  water  than  wine. 

Less  than  I. 
—    than  he. 
•—    than  you. 

They. 
Than  they. 

As  much  as  you. 
As  much  as  he. 
As  much  as  they. 


SBentger  d^  id). 

—  (A&  er. 

—  aU  ©ie. 

©ie. 
2C(^  fte. 

@c  mc(  n?te  @te. 
©0  mel  wie  cr. 
@o  t)tel  rate  {le. 


«  When  collective  or  plural  nouns,  as :  !S3  e  t  n^  wine ;  $  r  c  b,  bread,  ^. 
are  to  be  represented  by  the  pronouns,  biefer  and  ienet  must  be  Uiid 
and  not  ein  ami  anbcr. 
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CXBBCI818     39. 

Have  you  a  coat  1 — ^1  have  several. — Has  he  a  lookingn-glaM  t— • 
He  has  several. — What  kind  of  looking-glasses  has  hel — He  has 
beautiful  looking-glasses. — Who  has  my  ffood  cakes  1 — Several 
men  have  them. — -Has  your  brother  a  child  T — He  has  (ibrcr.  Les- 
son XVI.)  several. — Have  you  as  much  coffee  as  honey  1 — I  have 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  beer  1 
^He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  as 
many  friends  as  enemies  1 — He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  as  many  coats  as  shirts  1 — He 
has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  many  boots 
as  shoes  ? — We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

33. 

Has  your  father  as  much  sold  as  silver  ? — He  has  more  of  ths 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  coffee  1 — He 
has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as  ma- 
nj  sailors  as  ships  1 — He  has  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.— 
Have  you  as  many  rams  as  1 1—1  have  just  as  many. — Has  the 
foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  1 — He  has  quite  as  much. — Have 
we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper  1 — We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — Have  we  as  much  cheese  as  bread  1 — We  have  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  as  many  cakes  as 
books  ? — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  more  of 
the  one  than  of  the  other. 

34. 

How  many  children  have  you  1 — I  have  only  one,  but  my  bro- 
ther has  more  than  I ;  he  has  five. — Has  your  son  as  much  head  as 
mine  1 — He  has  less  head  than  yours,  but  he  has  more  couragre. — 
My  children  have  more  courage  than  yours. — Have  I  as  much 
money  as  you  1 — You  have  less  than  I. — Have  you  as  many  books 
as  1 1 — ^1  have  less  than  you. — Have  I  as  many  enemies  as  your 
father? — You  have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the  Americans  more 
children  than  we  1 — They  have  fewer  than  we. — Have  we  as  many 
ships  as  the  English  ? — We  have  less  than  they. — Have  we  fewer 
knives  than  the  children  of  our  friends  ? — We  have  fewer  than 
they. 

35. 

Wlio  has  fewer  friends  than  we  1 — Nobody  has  fewer. — ^Have 
you  as  much  of  my  tea  as  of  yours  1 — I  have  as  much  of  yours  as 
of  mine. — Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine? — You  have 
fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the  Spaniard  as  much  of  your 
money  as  of  his  own? — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours.— 
Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  money  1 — He  has  less  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Has  our  merchant  fdwer  dogs  thaiii  hotii^ V— » 
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He  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  af  the  former ;  he  has  fewer  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. — He  has  fewer  horses  than  we,  and  we 
have  less  bread  than  he. — Have  our  neighbours  as  many  carriagei 
as  we  ? — We  have  fewer  than  they. — We  have  less  corn  and  less 
meat  than  they. — We  have  but  little  corn,  but  meat  enough. 


TWENTY.FOURTH  LESSON.  —  t)ier  ttttb  ?watt?ig«tt 

£ection. 

OP    THE    INFINITIVE. 

All  German  verbs  form  their  infinitive  in  en*  This 
termination  in  verbs,  the  root  of  vrhich  ends  in  e  I  or  e  r,* 
is  contracted  by  throwing  out  the  letter  e^  as  ^utbent/ 
to  prevent ;  fammebt^  to  collect,  &c.  The  verbs  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  irregular. 

A  wishi  a  mind^  a  desire^      8  u  ^ ; 

time^     3  e  1 1  ;^ 

to  J       a  u  • 

Ohs.  The  preposition  )tt/ to,  always  stands  before 
the  infinitive.  In  compound  verbs  it  is  placed  between 
the  separable  particle  and  the  infinitive,  as  will  be 
exemplified  in  future  lessons. 

To  work.  2CrOciten« 

To  speak.  ©prccftcn*^  tebe«.« 

Have  yoa  a  mind  to  work  1  49at)cn  @te  8ufl  gu  atbcttcn  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  work.  34  ^obt  Sufi  \\x  art^ettciu 

He  has  not  the  coorage  to  speak.  (Sc  ^at  ten  9}2utb  vX^t,  §u  fpred^** 

To  cut.  ©cftncifecn*. 

To  cut  it  jS-    ISJf'^neJ^-. 

To  cut  them,      fic  fd)ncibcn*. 

•  By  the  root  we  understand  that  part  of  a  verb  which  precedes  the  tenni- 
aatioQ  ett  of  the  infinitive :  e.  g.  in  the  verb  \ohtn,  to  praise,  ( o  (  is  the  root. 

b  The  two  substantives  cufi  and  ^tit  are  feminine.  If  they  are  required 
in  a  negative  sense,  fftne  8ufl,  and  nt^t  B^it  must  be  used.  Ex.  3o  6a^ 
leine  Sufi  }u  fpred^en,  I  have  no  mind  to  speak:  er  ^at  ni^t  ^tit  )u  axmttM, 
he  has  no  time  to  work. 

^  Spre^en  is  derived  from  bte  (Bpxa^^i,  the  language,  and  signifies  to  pro- 
duce or  emit  sounds  in  a  physical  manner ;  reben  means  to  express  ideas  bf 
woida,  from  bi(  dlhf,  the  discourse. 
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To  cut  some. 


Has  he  time  to  cut  trees  1 
He  has  time  to  cut  some. 

To  buy. 
To  buy  some  more. 

To  buy  one. 

To  buy  two. 
To  buy  one  more. 
To  buy  two  more. 


'  Masc,   wclcfjen,  bejfm,  1  3 
bat>eu  '    ^ 

NeuL    ii?clcf)c^,  bcjfen. 

Plural  for  nil  gundcri. 

tt)c(d)e^    bcrcn,   baDon    fc^nrf^ 
ben. 

.&at  cr  3cit  *^A'uuic  ^u  fcbncitcn  ? 
@r  ^at  3cit  ipc(d)c  ju  f(t)ntfittfiu 

i!  auf  en. 
97cd)  !aufcn. 

( ilffl^c.    ciiten 

Swet  faufcn. 

( ilfa^c.  nocf)  ciiten 
\  NeuL   nod)  ein^ 


I   faufen* 


faufen. 


Sled)  iwci  faufcn. 

DC7^  The  infinitive  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  phrase  whether  preceded  by  {tt  or  not. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one  ^ahcn  @tc  Sufi  nc(^  ctn  ^^et^  ju 

more  horse  ?  faufcn  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more.    3ci)  ^a^c  9uj!  nccf)  etn^  gu  (aufcn* 
Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some  ^abcn  @U  Sufi  iBttc^cr  gu  faufen  1 

books  ? 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but  3d)   f)af>c  8ufl    n?e(d)e  gu  faufcn, 

I  have  no  time.  ober  id)  ^abc  ntd)t  3ctt. 

Has  he  time  to  work  1  ^at  er  3ctt  gu  arOcitcn  ? 

He  has  time,  but  no  mind  to  @t  bat  3ctt,  obcc  !etnc  6uf!  gu  ar« 

work.  Ocitcn. 

EXERCISES.   36. 

Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  1 — I  have 
still  a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you  time 
to  work  ? — ^I  have  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. — Has  he  time  to  cnt 
•ome  sticks  1 — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — Have  you  a  mind  to  cut 
some  bread  ? — ^I  have  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  I  have  no  knife. — 
Have  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  1 — I  have  time  to  cut  some.— 
Has  he  a  desire  to  cut  the  tree  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  cut  it,  but  he 
has  no  time. — Has  he  time  to  cut  the  cloth  1 — He  has  time  to  cut  it. 
— Have  1  time  to  cut  the  trees  ? — You  have  time  to  cut  them.— 
Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  1 — He  has  a  mind  to  buy 
two. — Has  your  captain  of  the  navy  (©c^lffgfopit&n)  time  to  speak  1 
•—He  has  time,  but  no  desire  to  speak. 
3 
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37. 


Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  a  :,arriage  T — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one 
—Have  I  a  mind  to  buy  a  house?-— You  have  a  mind  to  buy  one. 
—Has  your  brother  a  mind  to  buy  a  groat  ox  ?— He  has  a  mind  to 
buy  a  little  one. — We  have  a  mind  to  buy  little  oxen. — How  many 
horses  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  1 — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  four. — Has 
any  one  a  mmd  to  buy  a  broom  1 — This  man  has  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — What  has  that  man  a  mind  to  buy  1 — He  has  a  mind  to 
buy  a  beautiful  carriage,  three  beautiful  horses,  good  tea,  and  good 
meat. 

38. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  1 — I  ha^  e  a  desire,  but  no  time  to 
speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  1 — I  have  not  the 
courage  to  cut  it. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  (^u  fprcd)cn)  1 — You  are 
not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  (^u  fcftnciten) 
my  trees. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more 
bird  1 — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  one  more  1 — Have  you  a  mind  to 
buy  one  more  beautiful  coati — ^I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more.— 
Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  1 — We  have  a  mind  to 
buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more  money.     (See  Lesson  XXH.) 

39. 

What  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  1 — We  have  a  mind  to  buy  some* 
thing  good,  and  our  neighbours  have  a  mind  to  buy  something  beau- 
tiful.— Have  their  children  a  desire  to  buy  any  birds  1 — Their 
children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any. — Have  you  the  courage  to  buy 
the  trunk  of  the  captain  1 — I  have  a  desire  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no 
more  money. — Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dog? — Nobo- 
dy has  a  mind  to  buy  it. — Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautifal. 
birds,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  Ihose  of 
the  Frenchman. — Which  book  has  he  a  mind  to  buy  1 — He  has  a 
mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have,  that  which  your  son  has,  and 
that  which  mine  has. — Have  you  two  horses  1 — I  have  only  oiiey 
but  I  have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more. 


TWENTY.FIFTH    LESSON.  —  iTttttf    ntib    TWaitpgeU 


OP   COMPOUND   VERBS. 


There  are  in  German  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs : 
one  kind  consists  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle 
which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  the  other  of  a  simple 
verb  and  a  particle  which  can  be  separated,  either  to 
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^ve  place  to  the  syllable  g  e  of  the  participle  past,  or 
to  J  U,  or  to  be  itself  placed  after  the  verb  or  even  at 
the  end  of  the  phrase.  We  shall  distinguish  the  separ- 
able verbs  by  placing  j  u  between  the  verb  and  the 
particle.'    Examples : 

To  break.  3crbrcd)cn*. 

To  keep  (to  take  care).  ?(iifbi'n)abrcn  (auHuOenjaftrcn). 
To  pick  up.  2(ufl)i'0cn  *  (aufjubct^on). 

To  mend.  2(u6bi'ffcrn  (aufiuOfffcrn). 

^o  make  a  fire.  Jcucr  onniQcl)cn  (an^mod)cn). 

Hte  the  tailor  time  to  mend  my  .^at  tcr  ^(bncitct  3ctt  nKincn  fR^d 

coat  ?  au^jubi'lTcrn  1 

He  has  time  to  mend  it.  (Sc  f)nt  3ctt  l^n  au^juOeff^nu^ 

To  wash.  ©ofd)cn  *. 

C  ffircnncn  * 
To  bum,  <  JCerbrcnncn  (to  destroy  by  burn- 


C  ffircnncn  *.« 
<  JCerbrcnncn  (to 

(     ing)- 


To  seek,  to  look  for.  ^ucbcn  (governs  the  accusative). 

To  warm.  SSiirmcn. 

To  make.  SO?od)cn  f physically). 

To  do.  Sbun  *  (morally*). 

Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  make  ^at  tcr  @cbu6nuid)cr  3ctt  wmnc  ©tic 

my  boots  ?  fct  ^u  niacbcn  ! 

He  has  time  to  make  them.  (Sr  ijat  3ctt  ftc  gu  mad^ciu 

To  be  willing^  to  wish.      9B  c  ( ( c  n  ♦> 

Will  you  1  )     ' 

Are  you  wil  ling  1  >  SS^cUcn  ©ic  ? 

Do  you  wish  ?  ) 
[  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish.        ^6)  toiU. 

Will  he  1  is  he  willing  ?  does  >  a^.„  ^^  , 

he  wish  1  JSBiaer? 

■  These  verbs  may  likewise  be  distinguished  by  the  principal  accent,  whidi 
is  placed  on  the  root  of  the  verb  when  the  particle  is  inseparable,  and  whea 
separable  on  the  particle  itself. 

^  These  examples  show  how  the  separable  particle  gives  way  in  the  infini- 
tive to  J  tt. 

c  The  verb  Brennen  (as  well  as  its  compounds,  ^erbrenntn,  &c.)  Is  re^ 
lar  when  used  in  an  active  or  transitive,  but  irregular  when  in  a  neuter  or  m- 
transitive  sense.  We  denote  such  verbs  by  the  following  abbreviations :  v. 
ac.  and  neut  irreg. 

^  The  verb  m  a  ^  e  n  always  relates  to  a  determinate  action,  and  is  enk* 
ployed  nearly  as  the  English  verb  to  make,  in  the  sense  of  producii^  an3rthing ; 
the  verb  t  ^  tt  n  *  on  the  contraiy  always,  like  the  English  verb  to  do,  relates  tc 
an  indeterminate  action,  as :  mn  tftletb  mac^en,  to  make  a  coat;  >^cucr  ma* 
Am,  to  make  a  fire;  tintn  (befallen  t\}nn,  to  do  a  favour;  fcine  <^(^u(bi0{eit 
^tttt,  to  do  one's  duty. 
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He  will,  he  is  willing,  he  wish-  >  «      -^ 

es.  J 

We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  |gg.^  ^^^^^ 

wish.  J 

You    will,  you  are  willing,  7  3^^.      „^^ 

you  wish.  3 

They  will,  they  are  willing,  7@ij„c„j„. 

they  wish.  3 

Obs.  A.    The  particle  }  tt  does  not  precede  the  in 
finitive  added  to  the  verb  »  0  H e  n,  to  be  willing.     Ex, 

Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  ?    SOScncn    ^ic    metn    ^cucr    annuu 

d)cn? 
I  am  willing  to  make  it.  3d)  n?t(l  c^  an  madden* 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  it.  ^d)  n?iU  c^  nicbt  anmac^en. 

Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  horse  1  2BiU  cr  ^i)X  9>fctb  faufm  ? 
He  wishes  to  buy  it.  (Sc  will  e$  faufeiu 

A  TABLE  OF  COMPOUND  VERBS/ 

I.     Inseparable  Verbs.* 

These  verbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing unaccented  particles  to  simple  verbs:  be^  em)V 

entf  er,  ge,  l^tntcr,  t)er,  wiber,  jer. 

JBc — ^6cbcn!cn  *,  to  reflect.  ^intcc — Wntcrge^cn  *,  to  deceive, 

®mp — cmpfv'bUn  *,  to  recommend.  58cr — ^ocrfprcd)en  *,  to  promise. 

6nt — entfiicbcn  *,  to  run  away.  JBibcr — wibcrtc^en  *,  to  refute, 

©r — crbatten  */  to  receive.  3cr — jcrtjtcc^cn  •^  to  break. 
®e — 9c|lc()cn*,  to  confess. 

II.    Separable  Verbs. 

2f6— flt)rd)rcit)en  • ,  to  copy.  93ci — ^belftcl^en  *,  to  assist. 

2Cn— anfongcn  */  to  begin.  >Doc — ^borfteUcn^  to  exhibit 

Xuf— oufbcOcn  *,  to  pick  up.  ©orunter — ^tatuntccmifcften^  to  in- 
Tiixi — ou^9cl)cn  *,  to  go  out.  termingle. 

•  S  "^  r^  you,  is  the  real  second  person  plural ;  but  the  Germans  generally 
use  @  i  c ,  which  is  the  third.  ' 

f  Our  intention  in  giving  tables  of  the  most  complicated  grammatical  parts, 
is  not  that  the  learners  should  make  an  immediate  application  of  them;  we 
oidy  wish  to  nve  them  a  clear  and  ^neral  idea  of  those  parts,  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  find  them  out  more  easily,  as  they  will  be  in  want  of  them  in  ad- 
vancing by  degrees.  They  must  in  their  exercises  employ  only  the  words  and 
expressions  made  use  of  in  the  lessons. 

s  We  call  verbs  inseparable  when  they  cannot,  and  separable  "wbea  ihst 
cm  be  separated. 
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S)oMn — bat)on!cmmcn*,  to  escape.  0?ad) — nacf)nta(iKn,  to  imitate, 

^urc^ — burcbicifcn^     to      travel  Ucbcr — ftOcrflic^cn  •,  to  overflow 

tiirough.  Um — unirucrfcn  *,  to  overtnm. 

Gin — cinfd)(afi'n  *,  to  fall  asleep.  Untcr — untcrfinfcn  *,  to  go  to  ths 

Jort — ^fcrtjiil)rcn  *,  to  continue.  bottom, 

^cim — bcimgcbcn  *,  to  go  home.  aScU — wUgtcpcn  •,  to  fill  up. 

^erau^ — (^crou^fcuuucn  •,  to  come  93cr — tJcrgcOcn  */  to  pretend. 

out.     .  93crau^ — ocrau^fagcti/  to  foretelL 

^etunter — ^cruntcrbrtngcn  *,     to  SScrOci — wrbctgcbcn*,  to  pass  by. 

bring  down.  SScrbcc — 90rf)crfc^cn  ♦,  to  foresee, 

^er^u — bcriunof)cn,  to  draw  near.  IBcrilOcr — oorilbccfo^tcn*^  to  pass 

^in — bingcbcn  ♦,  to  go  thither.  by  in  a  coach, 

^inouf — binaufflcigcn*,  to  ascend.  SBcg — wcggc^en  *,  to  go  away, 

^tnau^ — ()inau^i[perfcn  *,  to  throw  SBJieter — wtcicrlommcn  •/  to  come 

out.  again, 

^inetn — l^inctngc^cn  *,  to  go  in.  3u — jurcbcn^  to  persuade. 

Snne — ^inne Mtcn  *,  to  stop.  Surfirf — jurCWfc()rfn,  to  return. 

SOtit — nutt|)et(cn,  to  communicate,  dufantmen — ^ufammenfcgen/  to  put 

SlUtct — ^niebertcgctt/  to  lay  down.  together. 

Obs.  B.  Some  compound  verbs  are  either  insepar- 
able or  separable,  according  to  their  signification.  We 
shall  speak  of  them  herea^er. 

EXERCISES.   40. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter  1 — ^I  have  a  desire  to  keep 
it. — ^Am  I  right  in  keeping  (aufiubcnw^rtfn)  your  money  1 — You  are 

3'  rht  in  keeping  it. — lias  the  tailor  a  desire  to  make  my  coat  ? — 
e  has  a  desire  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has  your  tailor 
time  to  mend  my  coats  % — He  has  time  to  mend  them. — Have  you 
the  courage  to  burn  my  hat  1 — ^I  have  not  the  courage  to  bum  it ;  I 
have  a  mind  to  keep  it. — Has  the  shoemaker's  boy  a  mind  to  mend 
my  boots? — He  has  no  time  to  mend  them. — What  has  our 
friend*s  tailor  to  mend  ? — He  has  to  mend  our  old  coats.— Who  has 
to  mend  our  boots  1 — Our  shoemaker  has  to  mend  them. — What 
has  our  hatmaker  to  do  1 — He  has  to  mend  your  great  hats. — Has 
your  brother's  joiner  anything  to  do  1 — He  has  to  mend  our  great 
tables  and  our  little  chairs. 

41. 

Do  you  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns  1 — I  wish  to  keep 
them.  Will  you  pick  up  that  crown  or  that  florin  ? — ^I  will  pick  up 
both. — ^Do  you  wish  to  cut  his  finger  1 — I  do  not  wish  to  cilt  it.— 
Does  the  painter  wish  to  burn  vinegar  1 — He  wishes  to  burn 
some. — Is  the  peasant  willing  to  burn  his  bread  1 — He  is  not  wil- 
ling to  burn  his  own,  but  that  of  his  neighbour. — Have  you  any- 
thing to  do  1 — I  have  nothing  to  do. — Have  we  anything  to  do  1— 
We  have  to  warm  our  coffee. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  % — ^I  wish  to 
speak. — ^Is  your  son  willing  to  work  % — He  is  not  willing  to  work. 
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Do  you  wish  to  Duy  anything t — I  wish  to  buy  something.— ■ 
What  do  you  wish  to  buy  f — I  wish  to  buy  some  good  books.— 
What  has  he  to  buy  1 — He  has  to  buy  a  good  horse. — Will  you  buy 
this  or  that  table  ? — I  will  buy  (put  the  infinitive  always  to  the  end 
of  the  phrase)  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  house  does  your  friend 
wish  to  buy  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  your  brother's  great  house. — ^Is 
your  servant  willing  to  make  my  lire  1 — He  is  willing  to  make  it.— 
Will  your  father  buy  iliese  rams  or  these  oxen  1 — He  will  buy 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Does  he  wish  to  buy  my  umbrella 
or  my  cane  1 — He  wishes  to  bu^*^  both. 

43. 

Bo  you  wish  to  make  a  fire  t — We  do  not  wish  to  make  any.— 
What  do  you  wish  to  make  1 — 1  wish  to  make  vinegar. — Will  you 
seek  my  knife  1 — I  will  seek  it. — Have  you  to  look  for  anything  1— 
1  have  nothing  to  look  for. — Has  he  time  to  seek  my  son  i — He  has 
time,  but  he  will  not  seek  him. — What  has  he  to  do  1 — He  has  to 
make  a  fire,  to  wash  my  thread  stockings,  to  buy  good  coffee,  good 
sugar,  good  water,  and  good  meat. — Will  he  buy  your  ffood  tnmk  t 
— He  will  buy  it. — Will  you  buy  my  great  or  my  little  house  1— 
I  will  buy  neither  your  great  nor  your  little  house ;  I  wish  to  buy 
that  of  our  friend. — Will  you  buy  my  beautiful  horses  ?— I  will  not 
buy  them. 

44. 

How  many  rams  will  you  buy  1 — I  will  buy  twenty-two.— Does 
the  foreigner  wish  to  buy  nuich  corn? — He  wishes  to  buy  but 
little. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves  1—- We  wish  to 
buy  only  a  few ;  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  great  many— WUl 
the}  seek  the  same  boots  that  we  have  1 — They  will  not  seek  those 
which  you  have,  but  those  which  my  father  has. — Will  you  look 
for  my  coats  or  for  those  of  the  good  Frenchman  ? — ^I  will  look  for 
neither  yours  nor  those  of  the  good  Frenchman ;  I  will  look  for 
mine,  and  for  those  of  my  good  son. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON.  —  0«l)0  nnb  ?wan?ig«te 

To  tear.  3crtctpcn»» 

Togo,  (SJ  c  b  c  n •• 

At,  S3  e  i  /    >  prepositions  governing 

To,  3  u ,       )         the  dative  case. 

To  be.  @ctn  *. 

Rule.     The  preposition  i  c  i  signifies  with  or  at  the 
house  of ,  the  preposition  }U^  to  or  to  the  house  of . 
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To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the  IBct  tern  9}2anne  fcin*. 

man's  house. 
To.,  go    to  the  man  or  to  the  3u  tcm  ^annc  Qjih^nK 

man's  house. 
To  be  with  his  (one's)  friend  or  33 ci  fcincm  Jrcunbc  fcin*. 

at  his  (one's)  friend's  house. 
To  go  to  my  father  or  to  my  3«  incincm  SSotct  ^eften*. 

father's  house. 

To  be  at  home.  3u  ^oufc  fcln*. 

To  go  home.  9{ad^  ^aufe  9C^(iu 

To  be  with  me  or  at  my  house.    JBci  mir  fctn*. 
To  go  to  me  or  to  my  house.        3u  mir  ge ftcn** 
To  be  with  him  or  at  his  house.  JBci  i!)tn  fcin*. 
To  go  to  him  or  o  his  house.       3u  ibm  gchcn*. 
To  be  with  us  or  at  our  house.      JiBci  un6  fcin*. 
To  go  to  us  or  to  our  house.         3u  nn^  cjcf)cn*. 
To  be  with  you  or  at  your  house,    t  SBci  ^Khncn  fctn*^  M  (S\i6)  fcin*. 
To  go  to  you  or  to  your  house.      (  3u  3f)ncn  ge^en*,  gu  (Sud^  gc^cn* 
To  be  with  them  or  at  their  house    ij^ci  i^ne n  fcin*. 
.  To  go  to  them  or  to  their  house.  3u  ihticn  gcftcn*. 
To  be  with  some  one  or  at  some  Sbd  ^cmantixw  fcin*. 

one's  house. 
To  go  to  some  oQe  or  to  some  3u  Scmantcm  ge^cn*. 

one's  house. 
To  be  with  no  one  or  at  no  one's  J35ct  9?icnlan^cm  fcin*. 

house. 
To  go  to  no  one  or  to  no  one's  3u  £fiicmanl>cm  cjc^cn*. 

house. 

At  whose  house  7    With  whom  J  S3  c  i  n?  e  nt  ? 
To  whose  house  1    To  whom  1     3  u  n)  e  m  ? 

To  whom  (to  whose  house)  do  3u  went  wctfen  @ic  gefecn  ? 

you  wish  to  go  % 
I  wish  to  go  to  no  one  (to  nc  ^^  will  gu  S^Jicmanbcm  gc^etu* 

one's  house). 
At  whose  house  (with  whom)  is  iBci  wcm  tft  36^  33rubcr  ? 

your  brother  1 
He  is  at  ours  (with  us).  (5r  iff  Oi'i  uns. 

Is  he  at  home  1  3ft  cr  ^u  .fiwufc  ? 

He  is  not  at  home.  ©r  ift  nic^  ju  ^aufc. 

To  drink.  Srin^•n*. 

To  carry  (to  take).         Stafjcn*. 
To  bring  (to  carry).        JBrincjcn*. 

■  In  German,  as  in  English,  no  more  than  one  negative  is  ever  exprekacv 
80  has  already  been  seen  m  many  instancy. 
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SZERCISE8.    45. 

Do  you  wish  to  tear  my  coat  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  tear  it. — ^Doei 
your  brother  wish  to  tear  my  beautiful  book  1 — He  does  not  wish 
to  tear  it. — What  does  he  wish  to  tear  1 — He  wishes  to  tear  your 
heart. — With  whom  is  our  father] — He  is  with  his  friend. — To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  to  you. — Will  you  go  to 
my  house  1 — I  will  not  go  to  your's,  but  to  my  tailor's. — ^Does  your 
father  wish  to  go  to  his  friend  1 — He  wishes  to  go  to  him. — At 
whose  house  is  your  son  ? — He  is  at  our  house. — Do  your  children 
wish  to  go  to  our  friends  1 — They  wish  to  go  to  them. — Is  the 
foreigner  at  our  brother's  1 — He  is  there  (bci  iljm). — At  whose 
house  is  the  Englishman  1 — He  is  at  yours. — Is  the  American  at 
our  house? — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  our  house;  he  is  at  his  friend's. 
—Is  the  Italian  at  his  friends'  1 — He  is  at  their  house. 

46. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  home  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  go  home ;  I  wish 
to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neighbour. — ^Is  your  father  at  home  1 — No, 
Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — With  whom  is  he  1 — He  is  with  the  good 
children  of  our  old  neighbour. — Will  you  go  to  an^  one's  house  ? 
— I  will  go  to  no  one's  house. — At  whose  house  is  your  son  t— 
He  is  at  no  one's  house;  he  is  at  home. — W)iat  will  he  do  at 
home? — He  will  drink  good  wine. — Will  you  carry  my  letters 
home? — I  will  carry  them  to  my  father's.r— Who  will  carry  my 
notes  ? — ^The  younff  man  will  carry  them. — Wfll  he  carry  them  to 
my  house? — ^No,  he  will  carry  them  t<^  his  brother's. — Is  his 
father  at  home  ? — He  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's. 

47. 

What  have  you  to  drink  ? — ^I  have  nothing  to  drink. — Has  youi 
son  anything  to  drink? — He  has  good  wine  and  good  water  to 
drink. — Will  your  servant  carry  my  books  to  my  brothers'  ? — He 
will  carry  them  to  their  house. — What  will  you  carry  to  my 
house  ? — I  will  carry  to  your  house  two  chickens,  three  birds,  good 
bread,  ind  good  wine  (always  put  the  infinitive  to  the  end,  and  do 
not  separate  it  from  "to  your  house"). — Will  you  carry  these 
chairs  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  carry  these,  but  those. — What 
will  the  German  dp  at  home  ? — He  will  work  and  drink  good  wine. 

48. 

What  have  you  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  at  home. — Have  you 
anything  good  to  drink  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to  drink ; 
I  have  only  bad  water. — Has  the  captain  as  much  coffee  as  sugar 
at  home  ? — He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  at  home.— 
Will  you  car^  as  many  crowns  as  buttons  to  my  brother's  ? — I 
will  carry  to  his  house  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Will 
you  carry  great  glasses  to  my  house  ? — I  will  carry  some  to  youi 
house. — Has  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  many  oxen  as  rams  7 
-—He  wishes  to  buy  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
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49. 


Has  the  shoemaker  as  many  shoes  as  boots  to  mendl — He  hat 
as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  mend. — Has  he  as  much 
wine  as  water  to  drink  1 — He  has  as  much  to  drink  of  the  one  aa 
of  the  other. — Has  the  Turk  a  desire  to  break  some  glasses  1 — He 
has  a  desire  to  break  some. — Has  he  a  mind  to  drink  some  wine  t 
— He  has  no  mind  to  drink  any. — Will  you  buy  anything  of  (bet) 
me  t — I  will  buy  nothin?  of  you.-^Of  whom  (18ci  tonii)  will  you 
buy  your  corn? — I  will  ouy  it  of  the  great  merchant. — Of  whom 
will  the  English  buy  their  oxeni — ^They  will  buy  them  of  the 
Dutch. — ^Will  the  Spaniards  buy  anything  1 — They  will  buy 
nothing. 


TWENTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— 0ieben  nttb 

^an^ijdte  fietiion. 

■an. *  C  8S  c  ?    (an  adverb  of  place  with* 

**^*^'  1     out  motion.) 

mutk^t  »We  tot     ^'°^:|'^"Joul^^)  '^''''^  "'  P^""^ 

Rules. 

1.  The  question  tt)0?  indicates  rest  in  a  place,  op 
v^ith  any  person  or  object  whatsoever ;  the  preposition 
which  aaswers  this  question  always  governs  the  da- 
tive. 

2.  The  question  n)  0  ^  i  n  ?  denotes  motion  or  direc- 
tion towards  some  plape  or  object ;  when  answered 
by  one  of  the  prepositions  a  it,  to ;  a  U  f,  upon ;  ^  t  tt  t  e  r^ 
behind;  tteben,  by  the  side;  uber,  above;  nnttx, 
under;  jwifd^en,  between;  t)or,  before;  in,  in  or 
into,  it  always  requires  the  accusative.* 

There*  £)  a  (rest,  repose). 

Thither.  ^tn  or  bo^in  (motion  or  direc- 

tion). 

To  carry  thither.  ^in  or  to^tn  tro^cn*. 

rr  '4.  ^i.'-ti.        <  Masc.  ihn  )   bin  or   babin 

To  carry  it  thither.     J  ^^^^^    ^^     j    ^  ^^^^^^ 

•  The  same  prepositions  govern  the  dative  when  they  answer  the  queitioa 

199? 

3* 


To  carry  them  thither,        jTe  ^in  or  ba^in  tragen** 

Obs.  A.  The  adverb  b  a,  there,  is  always  joined  to 
a  verb  of  rest,  and  the  abverb  I)  i  n  or  b  a  t)  l  tt/  thither, 
to  a  verb  of  motion.  ^  i  n  is  used  to  express  motion 
from,  and  tjcv  motion  towards  the  person  that  speaks. 
Ex.  @r  tfi  ba,  he  is  there ;  id)  tt)iH  and)  tjki  (bal)m)  gel^eii, 
I  will  also  go  thither ;  tt>otten  ^ie  (jerfommen  ?  will  you 
come  hither  ? 

To  send.  {fScm* 
To  come.  ^emmen*. 

To  lead.  ^fi^rcn* 

I  will  send  him  (it)  to  you.  3d)  will  H)n  (c^  jU  3&n«n  fcfticfcn. 

When  1  SBonn  1 

To-morrow.  gjjcrgen. 

To-day.  ^cnU, 

Some  where,  any  where.        ^t^zn^tot  (rest). 

Some  whither,  any  whither  *  Brgenbtocotn  (direction). 

No  where,  not  any  where.      SJiirgcnb  or  nirgcnb^ 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  whither?  QSotten  ©ic  trgcnbrrc^tn  gef)en1 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  whither.  Sd)  will  nirgcnt^  f^ingcfeeiu 

The  physician,  bcr  2Criit. 

To  write.  Sd)rci&en*. 

Have  you  to  write  as  many  let-  ^abcn  (Sic  fc  t)icl  SBvtcfc  gu  fc^reibcns^ 
ters  as  my  father  %  xo\t  nicin  SSotcr  1 

065.  B.  Where  the  verb  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase,  the  word  XOxt ,  as,  or  ai^ ,  than, is  placed  with 
its  nominative  after  the  verb. 

I  have  to  write  more  (i.  e.   let-  3cf)  ^atc  bcrcn  mcfjr  ju  fi^rctOcn,  M 
ten)  than  he.  cr. 

EXERCISES.   50. 

Where  is  your  bi  ether  1 — He  is  at  home.— :Whither  do  you  wish 
to  go? — I  wish  to  go  home. — Whither  does  your  father  wish  to 

*  (S^tcfen  is  used  when  a  person  is  sent  without  any  object,  or  with  one 
of  little  importance,  fen  ben,  on  the  contrary,  always  denotes  a  mittsion  of 
importance,  whence  bet  ©efanbtC/  the  ambassador. 
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gv  f— He  wishes  to  go  to  yoor  house.— Whither  will  you  canj 
this  letter? — I^^ill  carry  it  to  my  neighbour's. — Is  your  son  at 
home  ? — He  is  there. — Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry  my  boots  1 
— He  will  carry  them  to  your  house. — Will  he  carry  them  home  1 
— He  will  carry  them  thither. — Will  you  send  good  sugar  home  1 
— I  will  send  some  thither. — Will  the  baker  send  good  bread  home  1 
— He  will  send  some  thither. — Will  you  come  to  me! — I  will  come 
to  you. — Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good 
Frenchmen. — Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our  house  ? — They  will 
go  no  whither. — Will  you  take  (fu^rcn)  your  son  to  my  house  1 — I 
will  not  take  him  to  your  house,  but  to  the  captain's. — When  will 
you  take  him  to  the  captain's] — I  will  take  him  there  (ju  tl)m)  to- 
morrow. 

61. 

Will  you  go  any  whither  (any  where)  1 — I  will  go  no  whithei 
(no  where). — Will  your  good  son  go  to  any  onel — He  will  go  to 
no  one. — When  will  you  take  (filbrcn)  your  young  man  to  the  pain- 
ter 1 — I  will  take  him  there  (^u  tf)m)  to-day. — Where  will  he  carry 
these  birds  tol — He  will  carry  them  no  whither. — Will  you  take 
the  physician  to  this  mani — ^I  will  take  him  there  (gu  tbni). — When 
will  you  take  him  there  1 — I  will  take  him  there  to-day. — Will  the 
x>hysicians  come  to  your  good  brother? — They  will  not  come  to  him. 
— Will  you  send  me  a  servant? — I  will  send  you  none. — Will  you 
send  a  child  to  the  physician? — 1  will  send  one  to  him. — With  whom 
is  the  physician?— He  is  with  nobody, — Do  you  wish  to  go  any 
whither? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  Americans. — Has  he  time  to  come 
to  my  house? — He  has  no  time  to  come  there. — Will  the  captain 
write  one  more  letter  ? — He  will  write  one  more. — Will  you  wrilB 
*  note  ? — I  will  write  one. — Has  your  friend  a  mind  to  write  as 
many  letters  as  I  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  write  quite  as  many. 

62. 

Hare  you  many  letters  to  write  ? — I  have  only  a  few  to  write.— 
How  many  letters  has  our  old  neighbour  to  write  ? — He  has  as 
many  to  write  as  you. — Who  has  long  letters  to  write? — ^The  youth 
has  some  to  write. — How  many  more  letters  has  he  to  write  ? — He 
has  six  more  to  write. — How  many  has  he  to  send  ? — He  has  twen- 
ty to  send,  — Has  he  as  many  letters  to  send  as  his  father  ? — He 
has  fewer  to  send. — Has  the  hatmaker  some  more  hats  to  send  ? — 
He  has  no  more  to  send. — Has  your  son  the  courage  to  write  a 
long  letter? — He  has  the  courage  to  write  one. — Will  he  write  as 
many  letters  as  mine  ? — He  will  write  quite  as  many. — Will  you 
buy  as  many  carriages  as  horses  ? — I  will  buy  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. 


CO 
TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— 3lcl)t  mi  ^ati^iUBU 

In  order  to  (conjunction),      tl  m  —  gu. 
To  see.  ©  <  f)  <  u  • 

Obs.  A.  The  conjunctive  expression  in  order  to  pre- 
ceding the  infinitive  is  translated  into  German  by  tt  tn 
J  U.  When  the  sentence  is  short,  tt  nt,  in  order,  may  be 
left  out. 

I  will  go  to  my  brother  in  order  3^  wiH  gu  meincm  395rubcr  ^c^en, 
to  see  him.  urn  t^n  gu  feb^n. 

I  have  no  money  (in  order)  to  3c^  babe  Urn  (3ci^,  (urn)  ^tt'b  aa 
buy  bread.  faufcn* 

Has  your  brother  a  knife  (in  or-  ^ot  3()r  93rub«r  cin  SRcflcT/  (urn) 
der)  to  cut  his  bread  1  fetn  S3teb  gu  fct)neiben  t 

He  has  one  to  cut  it.  (Sr  l)al  mi,  urn  U  gu  fc^netben. 

To  sweep.  %nittl)xcn  (au^uf c^rcti). 

To  km.  S8t)ten  7, 

Toslauffhter.  ©*lo(fttcn      S' 

Tosalt.  ©olgcn. 

To  be  able.  ^6nnen*. 

I  can   (am   able) — ^he   can  (is  Sc^  fonn  —  cr  faniu 

able). 
We   can    (are  able) — they  can  ©ir  Wnncn  —  fief 6nnen* 

(aro  able). 
You  can  (are  able).  36^  Knnct  (©ie  Kfnnen). 

Obs.  B.  The  particle  }  tt  does  not  precede  the  infini 
tive  added  to  the  verb  fSttnen,  to  be  able.     (See  Le». 
son  XL.)     Ex. 

Can  you  write  a  letter  1  ^cnncn  @tc  clncn  SSricf  fd^rci&Ctt  I 

I  can  write  one.  3d)  !ann  ctncn  fi^rciben. 

He  is  able  to  work.  6r  fann  arbetten. 


To  mt.        me. 
To  him.      Mm. 


Singular. 

Dat.    Ac?c. 

1st  person,    tntr*     ntic^* 
3d  person,    ifjm*     t^tt. 


•  2)5bten  means  to  deprive  any  one  of  life ;  fc^ta^tett;  to  slaughter,  is  used 
|i  speaking  of  animals,  the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten.  Ex.  (Setttert  ^einb  tdbtett 
Id  kiP  his  enemy ;  0(i^fen  nnb  ®^<ife  i^U^ttn,  to  slaughter  oxen  and  sheep 
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Tons. 
To  you. 

To  them. 

To  kill  me. 
To  see  me. 
To  speak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him. 


Plural. 

Dat.      Acc. 


u$. 
you. 

them. 


1st  person,    tmd.      mtd. 

.^aperson.  |  ^ojijnen)  (@ie»>). 
•  3d  person,    ibnen*    (le^ 

cDItd)  tSMen. 
sWtd)  fc!)€n*. 
SKtc^    (nut  mit   or  ^u  mtr)  fpr^ 

(ften*. 
3t)n    (mtt  i^m  or  ^u  i^m)  fpre« 

d)en*. 
Sbnt  fcbtdfen. 
Bu  il^m  [(fttcten. 
36n  mtr  ()U  nut)  fc^tdfen. 
3^n  nur  mermen  fd)t(Icn  (i^n  mov» 

gen  au  nut  j^tdfen). 

Hj^  In  German  the  dative  precedes  the  accusative ; 
but  when  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun  it  pre- 
cedes the  dative. 


To  send  to  him. 

To  send  to  his  house. 

To  send  him  to  me. 

To  send  him  to  me  to-morrow. 


It  to  me   —  them  to  me. 
It  to  him —  them  to  him. 
It  to  us     —  them  to  us. 

It  to  you  —  them  to  you. 

It  to  them — them  to  them. 


r. — 

Masc. 


Singular. 


PlaraL 


Neat. 

e^  tnir    —  fie  mir. 
ed  \\)m   —  jTe  i^m. 
e^un^   —  JTeun^. 
c^  (Svi6)  —  jTe  @uc^. 
e^  (Sbnen)  jte  (S^nen). 
e^  it)nctt  —  fte  iifnm. 


When  will  you  send  me  the  hat  1  fSann  rocHcn  ©te  mtr  ben  ^ut 

fd)i(f  en  1 
I  will  send  it  to  you  to-morrow.    2W^   will   i^n    3()nen    morgen 

fi^tdfen. 


Some  to  me. 
Some  to  him. 
Some  to  us. 

Some  to  you. 

Some  to  them. 


Maw.  Nent.  FlaraL 

mir        tt)el*ett*  »dcf)e^.    ntir    tt)eld|e. 

■  ■  im^       tt)eld)en»  tt>dd)e^»   itn^    »eld)e. 

t  i  ®"^   \  n)er*ett  iwetcfte^  i  ®^*   *^'*^* 
i  3{)tten  \  "^^^^*  ^^^^'  \  3f)nett  wm. 


1>  See  note  •,  Lesson  XXXI 


To  ^ve* 
To  lend. 

To  give  me. 
To  lend  me. 


S  c  i  ^  c  n  ♦• 

gjiir  Utf)cn*. 

Are   you  willing  to    lend    me  tBclIcn  ®tc  nur  ®ctb  (ci^cn  ? 

some  money  1 
I  am  willing  to  lend  you  some.    Sd)  tvid  S^nen  tuct^c^  (ct^eiu 

A  TABLE 

OP  THE  DECLENSION  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 
FIRST  PERSON. 


< 
02 


r 

Ah 


NOM. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

,Acc. 

NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 

.Ace. 


id),  I. 

meiner  (meut^),  of  me. 


mir, 
mid), 

tt)ir, 
unfer. 


SECOND  PERSON. 

bU/  thou, 

beiner  (bein),  of  thee. 


to  me. 
me. 

we. 
of  us. 
to  us. 

us. 

THIRD   PERSON. 


bit, 
bid), 

euer, 
eud), 
eud). 


to  thee, 
thee. 

youi 
of  you. 
to  you. 

you.. 


Mascalins. 

NoM.'er,  he. 

Gen.  feiiter  (fein),  of  him. 


to  him. 
him. 


DAT.i^m, 
Ace.  ii{(tt, 


Feminine. 

ffe,  she. 
t^rcr,ofher. 
i^r,  to  her. 
jTe,         her. 


>^iuter. 


it. 


p3 


NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
,Acc. 


For  all  genders. 


ffe, 


fetner  (fein),  of  it 
i^m,  to  it. 

e^,  it 

they, 
of  them, 
to  them. 

them. 


•  ^Oieftt,  bctn,  fein,  as  genitives  singular,  for  meiner,  beiner,  fetner,  are  used 
only  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  poetry.    Ex.  $ergt$  mein  xii^t,  forget 


KXERCISK8.    53. 

Has  tlie  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer  1<-^He  has  some  U 
hvLj  one.— Has  the  captain  money  to  buy  a  ship  1 — He  has  some 
to  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  money  to  buy  sheep  (ba^  6d)of  adds 
e  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural)  !-— He  has  none  to  buy  any.— 
Haye  yon  time  to  see  my  father  1^1  haye  no  time  to  see  him.— 
Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me  1 — He  does  not  wish  to  see  you. 
—-Has  the  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the  house  1 — He  has  one  to 
sweep  it. — ^Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  1 — He  is  willing  to  sweep  it, 
—Have  I  salt  enough  to  salt  my  meati — You  have  not  enougn  d 
it  to  salt  it. — Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house  in  0t^fsr  to  see 
me  t — ^He  will  neither  come  to  your  house  nor  see  you. — Has  our 
neighbour  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ? — ^He  has  no  desire  to  kill  it«— 
Wul  you  kill  your  friends  ? — ^I  will  kill  only  my  enemies. 

54. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  T — ^I  can  cut  you  some. — Have  you 
a  knife  to  cut  me  some? — ^I  have  one. — Can  you  wash  your 
gloves  1 — I  can  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can  the 
tailor  make  me  a  coat  ? — He  can  make  you  one. — Will  you  speak 
to  the  physician  1 — ^I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son  wish  to 
see  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me  T — He  wishes  to  see  you,  in  order 
to  give  you  a  crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  me  ? — He  does  not 
wish  to  kill  you ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — ^Does  the  son  of  our 
old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  ox? — He  wishes  to  kill  two.— How 
much  money  can  you  send  me  1 — I  can  send  you  thirty  crowns.— 
Will  you  sen^  me  my  letter  ? — ^I  will  send  it  to  you. — Will  you 
send  the  shoemaker  anything  ? — I  will  send  him  my  boots.  — Will 
you  send  him  your  coats  ? — No,  I  will  send  them  to  my  tailor.— 
Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat  T — He  cannot  send  it  you. — ^Are 
your  children  able  to  write  letters  1 — ^They  are  able  to  write  some 

55. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  1 — ^I  have  one,  but  I  have 
no  wine ;  I  have  only  water. — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy 
some  ? — ^I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — Will  you 

five  me  that  which  you  have? — I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you 
rink  as  much  wine  as  water  ? — ^I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.— Has  our  poor  neighbour  any  wood  to  make  a  fire  ?— 
He  has  some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy  bread  and 
n:eat. — ^Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some  ? — I  am  willing  to  lend 
him  some. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German  ? — I  wish  to 
speak  to  hira. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the  son  of  the  captain, 
—Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
you. — Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to  yours? — He 
wishes  to  speak  to  both. — Can  the  children  of  our  tailor  work  I— . 
They  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 
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56. 


Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker  !— 1 
wish  to  speak  to  them.— What  will  you  give  them  1 — 1  will  gim 
them  great  cakes. — Will  you  lend  them  anything  1-— I  have  nothing 
to  lend  them. — Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to  salt  the  meat  1— 
He  has  a  little  more. — Has  he  some  more  rice  1 — He  has  a  greal 
deal  more. — ^Will  he  give  me  some  1 — He  will  give  you  some*-* 
Will  he  give  some  to  my  poor  children? — He  will  give  them 
some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that  hen  1 — He  will  kill  neither  this 
nor  that. — Which  ram  will  he  kill  1 — He  will  kill  that  of  the  nx>d 
peasant. — ^Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox  1 — He  will  kill  both.— Who 
will  send  us  biscuits  1 — ^The  baker  will  send  you  some.— Have 
yon  anything  good  to  give  me  1 — ^I  have  nothing  good  to  give  you. 


rwENTY.NiNTH  LESSON.— JTenn  nni  ?won|i30te 

iDection. 

To  whom  f  SBe m  ?   (A  question  followed  by 

the  dative.) 

Whom  f  For  persons :   SB  e  n  ?  ^  (Questions 

>  followed  by 
What  t  For  things :    fS  a  ^  ?  J  the  aecw.). 


DECLENSION   OP   THE   INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUN   3B  e  t  ?    WHO  T 

Mase.  and  Fein.    NeuW 

N.  wer  ?     ttHi^  ? 
G.  wejfen  ? 


NoM.  Who  ?  what  ? 

Gen.  whose? 


Dat.  to  whom?  to  what? 
Ace.        whom  ?      what  ? 


A.  tt)ett  ?     tt)a^  ? 


9Ber,  u?Ao,  has  no  plural,  and  relates  only  to  per- 
sons, without  distinction  of  sex,  as  who  in  English.  It 
may  be  used  instead  of  berjenige,  ttjcldfjer,  he  who. 

SB  a  ^,  t£?/iicA,  has  no  plural,  and  always  relates  to  a 
thing.  It  often  stands  for  ba^jenige^  xodijt^  or  ba^/  XOtU 
d^,  that  which. 

To  answer.  2Cntn>cr  tcm^  * 

To  answer  the  man.  3>cm  5Wannc  ontwottcm 

*  The  verb  anttoortett  is  Inseparable,  although  the  accent  rests  upon  the 
particle  ant;  it  governs  the  accusative  with  the  preposition  auf,  to.  ^twxU 
ttorten,  to  answer,  governs  the  accu^tive  without  a  preposition. 


To  answer  the  men.  3)cn  gjianncrn  AntnK^rtcn. 

To  answer  a  letter.  Tiwf  cincn  \'*ricf  nnr»i>crti*n  or  ctnai 

ii^xu'f  tvuiiMvcrrcn. 

To  it.  5>  0  rn  u  f. 

To  answer  it.  J)ariiuf  aiUivcircn  or  tftn  {ii)  UoxiU     s 

ivcricn. 

Obs.  A.  The  demonstrative  locjil  adverbs,  hd,  there ; 
^ler,  here ;  tt>0,  where ;  ^re  usually  employed  instesld 
of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  connected  with  the 
preposition  which  the  verb  requires.  If  the  preposi- 
tion begins  with  a  vowel,  the  letter  r  is  added  to  the 
words  ba  and  tt>0  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

In.  3  n  (governs  the  dat-  and  ace). 

In  the.  3n  bcm  (tm,  rest«»). 

Into  the.  3  n  t  c  n  (motion). 

In  the.  3  n  I)  c  n  (rest). 

Into  the*  3  n  b  t  e  (motion). 

To  ffo  into  the  garden.  3n  ben  ©ortcn  gc^en*. 

To  be  in  the  garden.  3n  bcm  (iiu)  ®artcn  fctn*. 

To  go  into  the  gardens.  3n  tic  ©artcn  gcben*. 

To  be  in  the  gardens.  3n  ben  ©arten  fein*. 

Ohs.  B.  The  rapidity  of  pronunciation  has  led  to  a 
contraction  of  the  last  letter  of  the  definite  article  with 
certain  prepositions  which  precede  it ;  thus  beim  is  of- 
ten said  instead  of  bet  bent,  im  instead  of  vx  bem,  iit^  in 
the  accusative  neuter  instead  of  in  ba^. 

According  to  this  contraction  we  may  say  or  write  > 

Urn,  near  the,  for  an  benu    Jfir^,  for  the,  for  ffir  bo^. 

Uni,  to  the,  against  3nt/  in  the,  —  in  bcnu 

the,  —  on  bo^     3n^/  into  the,  —  in  bo^ 

2(uf^^  upon  the,         — auf  oo^.    93om,  from  the,  — ocn  bcnu 

Seini/  at  the,  —  bci  benu    Siinu  to  the,  —  gu  bcnu 

jDurci)^/ through  the,  —  burd^bog.  hwx,  to  the,  —  gu  bcc. 

The  theatre,  ba^  SSbcatcr; 

the  forest,  the  wood,      bcr  SDBalb  (plur.  bic  SKtftbcr) ; 
the  warehouse,  ba^  SBaarcnIagcc  (is  not  softened  i# 

the  plur.) ; 

*>  The  preposition  i  n  is  used  when  the  place  in  which  a  person  is,  or  to- 
wards which  the  motion  is  directed,  is  closed,  or  conceived  to  be  so.  It  ia 
followed  by  the  dative  to  the  question  n>  o ,  and  the  accusative  to  the  questioQ 
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(he  storehouse,  bas  ^I$crratf)^hau6 ;' 

the  magazine,  ba^  OD^nqa^in  (plur.  e) ; 

the  provision,  store,  bcr  *I>crrat() ; 

the  room,  the  chamber,  ta^  3immcr ; 

the  butcher,  bcr  5tcifd)cr  (bcr  ^e|^er)* 

To  go  info.  ^in  ctn.qcMn*. 

To  be  in  the.  ©orinfcin*. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  toi  the  thea-  SBottcn  ®te  tn<  Sf)cater  ge^  ? 

trel 
I  wish  to  go  thither.  3(^  toitl  btnctn  gc^^n. 

Is  your  brother  in  the  theatre  1      3ft  35^  JBrubcr  tm  ^^eotet  t 
He  is  there.  (Sr  i|l  borin. 

•  _  1 

Obs.  C.  The  above  examples  show  how  b  a  t  it 
expresses  rest  in,  and  ^  t  n  e  i  n  motion  towards,  the 
interior  of  a  closed  place. 

EXERCISES.   57. 

Will  you  answer  your  friend  1 — £  will  answer  him. — But  whom 
will  you  answer! — I  will  answer  my  good  father. — Will  you  not 
answer  your  good  friends  1 — ^I  will  answer  them. — Who  wijl 
answer  me? — ^The  Russian  wishes  to  answer  you, but  he  cannot.— 
Will  the  Russian  write  me  a  letter  1 — He  will  write  you  one. — Can 
the  Spaniards  answer  us  1 — ^They  cannot  answer  us,  but  we  can 
answer  them. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  dot — He  has  to 
answer  a  lettor.-*« Which  letter  has  be  to  answer  ?— Jle  has  to 
answer  th-t  of  the  good  Frenchman  ? — Have  I  to  answer  a  letter  1 
—You  have  not  to  answer  a  letter,  but  a  note. — Which  note  have  I 
to  answer! — You  have  to  answer  that  of  the  great  captain. 

58. 

Have  we  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  great  merchants  1 — We 
••liave  to  answer  them. — Will  you  answer  the  note  of  your  taUorl — 
I  will  answer  it. — Will  any  one  answer  my  great  letter  1— No  one 
will  answer  it. — Will  your  father  answer  this  or  that  note  I— -He 
will  answer  neither  this  nor  that — Which  notes  will  he  answer  1—« 
He  will  answer  only  those  of  his  good  friends.^- Will  he  answer 
me  my  letter  1 — He  will  answer  it  you.— Will  your  father  go  aiiy- 
whither  1 — He  will  go  nowhither. — Where  is  your  brother  1 — He  is 
in  the  garden  of  our  friend. — ^Where  is  the  Englishman  1 — He  is  in 
his  little  garden. — Where  do  we  wish  to  go  to! — We  wush  to  go 
into  the  garden  of  the  French. — Where  is  your  son  ! — He  is  in  his 
room. — ^Will  he  go  to  the  magazine? — He  will  go  thither. — Will 
you  go  to  the  great  theatre  ! — ^I  will  not  go  thither,  but  my  son  has 
a  mind  to  go  thither. — Where  is  the  Irishman  ! — He  is  in  the  the- 
atre.—'Is  the  American  in  the  forest ! — He  is  there. 

«  In  compound  words  the  last  only  is  softened.    Ex.  Hi  iiBorrat^9^att% 
the  storehouse ;  plur.  tie  ^Borrat^dPufer. 
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69. 


^ill  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest  1 — 1  Lave  no 
v-ish  to  go  to  the  forest. — To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go  f— 
I  wish  to  go  to  the  great  theatre. — Will  you  go  into  my  garden,  or 
into  that  of  the  Dutchman  ! — I  will  go  neither  into  yours  nor  into 
that  of  the  Dutchman;  I  will  dtq  into  the  gardens  of  tlie  French. — 
Will  yoQ  go  into  those  of  the  Gennans  !— I  will  not  go  thither  (bins 
cin), — Have  the  Americans  great  warehouses  ? — They  have  some. — 
Have  the  English  great  stores  1 — ^They  have  some.-— Have  the  Ger- 
mans as  many  warehouses  as  stores  ? — ^They  have  as  many  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former. — Will  you  see  our  great  stores  I — I  will  go 
into  your  warehouses  in  order  to  see  them. — Have  you  mach  hay 
in  yo jr  storehouses  t— We  have  a  great  deal,  but  we  have  not 
enough  com. — Do  yon  wish  to  buy  some  1 — We  wish  to  buy  some. 
— Have  we  as  much  com  as  wine  in  our  storehouses  1 — We  liave 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  the  English  as  much 
cloth  as  paper  in  their  warehouses  T — ^They  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other  in  them  (dortn). — Has  your  father  time  to  write 
me  a  letter  1 — He  wishes  to  write  you  one,  but  he  has  no  time  to- 
day,— When  will  he  answer  that  of  my  brother  1 — He  will  answer 
it  to-morrow. — Will  you  come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see  my 
great  warehouses  ? — ^1  cannot  come  to  your  house  to-day;  I  have 
letters  to  write. 


THIRTIETH  LESSON.— SDrmsigste  Section. 

(Jpoiu  2(  u  f  Cgoverns  the  dat.  and  ace  ^. 

iT^u^  fh*  C  2(  u  f  t) « m  (repose*). 

Upanthe.  l2(uncn/bo 6  (action). 

The  market,  bcc  SKorft ; 

the  ball,  Dcr  SBaH ; 

the  country,  ba^  Sanb ; 

the  place  (the  square)  bcr  ^(a^ ; . 

the  field,  t)a^  ^i[\>. 

To  be  at  the  market.  2(uf  tern  g}lorftc'»  fctn*. 

To  go  to  the  market.  2(uf  ben  SWatft  gcftcn*. 

To  be  at  the  ball.  2(uf  bcm  SBoUc  fcia*. 

To  go  to  the  ball.  2Cuf  t)ca  S&flU  gebcn*. 

To  be  in  the  country.  Tfuf  bcm  8onbe  fcin*. 

To  go  into  the  country.  2(uf  tog  8anb  gcl^cn*. 

•  The  preposition  auf,  upon,  is  used  when  tho  place  Is  not  closed,  but  opea 
b  The  genitive  sin^ar  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  sometimes  termi- 
nates in  6,  and sometmies  in  r 0  (except those  in  el,  en,  er,  c^en  and  I  e t tt 
which  always  take  «).  These  forms  are  equally  good ;  but  the  former  is 
more  frequently  used  in  conversation,  and  the  latter  in  composition.  The 
same  distinction  ought  to  be  observed  with  re^&rd  to  the  dative  singular  of 
masculine  and  neater  nouns,  which  takes  (  wh^  tbe  genitive  takes  e< 
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To  be  at  the  place  (in  the  sqnare).  2(uf  bcm  ^(a|c  fetn\ 
To  go  to  the  place.  2(uf  ben  ^lal^  geben** 

To  be  in  the  field.  2(uf  tm  Jclbc  fcin*. 

To  go  into  the  field.  2(uf  jba«  gelt)  flcftcn*. 

il^  2(  n  (dat.  and  ace). 

At  the*  2(n  iem  (repose<:). 

To  the.  2(n  bcn^  ba^  (action) 

The  window,  bo^  5<njlcr. 

To  go  to  the  window.  Tin  ba^  Jenflcr  gc^cn*. 

To  stand,  @tcbcn*. 

To  stand  at  the  window.  2(n  bcm  Jenflcr  fteftcn*. 

To  write  to  somebody.  {ISrSSr 

Axe  you  willing,  to  write  to  me  J   {K-g  !»&£?"' 

I  am  willing  to  write  to  you.  ^  ej^  ^. ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^^ 

I  wish  to  write  to  the  man.  3d)  will  an  ben  9){ann  fc^ret^etk 

To  whom  1  2(n  wen? 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ?  2(n  n>en  ivoHen  6ie  f(^rei6en  ? 

To  me,  /o  him,       2Cn  mtc^^  on  tl^n* 

To  the  man.  2(n  ben  9)2ann« 

I  will  write  to  him.  3^  wtd  i^m  fci^rctbem 

To  whom  ?  as  e  m  ? 

To  me,  <o  ^tm.  SOI  i  r  /  i  ^  nu 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  1  SBem  woUen  @ie  f^relOen  ? 
To  the  man.  ^Deni  9}lanne« 

The  nobleman,  .  ber  (Sbelmonn  \^ 

the  boatman,  ber  ©d)lffmann  ; 

the  bailiff,     ^  ber  Knttmann  ; 

people,  '  Ceute  (plur.). 

EXERCISES.     60. 

Whither  do  you  wish  to  go! — ^I  wish  to  go  to  the  market.^ 
Where  is  your  cook  1 — He  is  at  the  market. — Where  is  my  brother! 
— He  is  at  the  ball. — Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the 
ball  T — I  will  come  to  you  in  order  to  go  thither. — Is  your  father  in 
the  country  T — He  is  there. — Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  country  ?— 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  there. — Whither  does  your  son  wish  to  go  1— 
He  wishes  to  go  to  the  great  place. — Is  your  friend  at  the  great 
place? — He  is  there. — Does  the  Englishman  wish  to  go  into  the 
country  in  order  to  see  the  fields  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  int9 

«  ^n,  at,  by,  near,  points  out  proximity  to  a  person  or  a  place. 
^  For  substantives  terminatii^f  in  mann,  see  Lesson  XVli. 
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the  coantry  in  order  to  see  the  fields,  but  to  see  tho  forests,  the 
birds,   the  water,  and   to  drink  tea. — Where  is  the  son  of  the 

Eeasanti — He  is  in  the 'field  to  cut  some  corn  (cutting  corn).— 
^oes  the  son  of  the  nobleman  wish  to  go  anywhither  ? — He  does  not 
wish  to  go  anywhither ;  he  is  tired. — WhitherMoes  the  son  of  the 
bailiff  wish  to  carry  corn  ? — He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  the  store- 
house of  your  brother. — Does  he  wish  to  carry  tliither  the  wine 
and  the  meat  1 — He  wishes  to  carry  both  thither. 

61. 

Is  the  friend  of  the  Spaniard  able  to  carry  provisions  1 — He  is 
able  te  carry  some.— Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry  provisions  T— • 
He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  our  storehouses. — Do  you  wish  to  buy 
provisions  in  order  to  carry  them  to  our  storehouses  1 — ^I  wish  to 
buy  some  in  order  to  take  them  into  the  country. — Do  yon  wish  to 
go  to  the  window  in  order  to  see  the  youth  1— >I  have  no  time  to  go 
to  the  window. — ^Have  you  anything  to  do  1 — I  have  a  letter  to 
write. — ^To  whom  have  you  a  letter  to  write  T — I  have  to  write  one  to 
my  friend.— Do  you  wish  to  write  to  the  bailiff  1 — I  wish  to  write 
to  him. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  write  to  him  1 — I  wish  to  answer 
him  his  letter. — Are  you  able  to  write  as  many  letters  as  1 1 — I  am 
able  to  write  more  of  them  than  you. — Can  you  write  to  the  (on 
tie)  noblemen  1 — ^I  can  write  to  them. — Have  you  paper  to  write  1 — I 
have  some. — ^Is  the  bailiff  able  to  wiile  to  anybody  1 — He  is  not 
able  to  write  to  anybody. 

62. 

Have  you  time  to  stand  at  the  window? — I  have  no  time  to 
stand  at  the  window. — Is  your  brother  at  home  1 — He  is  not  at 
home. — Where  is  he  1 — He  is  in  the  country. — Has  he  anything  to 
do  in  the  country  1 — He  has  nothing  to  do  there. — Whither  do  you 
wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre. — Is  the  Turk  in  the 
theatre  ? — He  is  there, — Who  is  in  the  garden  1 — ^The  children  of 
the  English  and  those  of  the  Germans  are  there. — Where  does  your 
father  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  his 
room. — To  whom  does  your  brother  wish  to  speak  ? — He  wishes  to 
speak  to  the  Irishman. — Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to  the  Scotch- 
man 1 — He  wishes  to  speak  to  him. — Where  will  he  speak  to  him  t 
— He  will  speak  to  him  at  (in)  the  theatre.— Does  the  Italian  wish 
to  speak  to  anybody  1 — He  wishes  to  speak  to  the  physician.— 
Where  will  he  speak  to  him  1 — He  will  speak  to  him  at  the  ball. 

63. 

Can  you  send  me  some  money  ? — ^I  can  send  you  some. — ^How 
much  money  can  you  send  me  1 — I  can  send  you  thirty-two 
crowns. — When  will  you  send  me  that  money  ? — I  will  send  it  to 
you  to-day. — Will  you  send  it  to  me  into  the  country  1 — I  will  send 
it  to  you  thither. — Will  you  send  your  servant  to  the  market  1 — I  will 
send  him  thither. — Have  you  anything  to  buy  at  the  market  1— 
I  have  to  buy  good  cloth^  good  boots,  and  good  aVvoes* — V^Vv^X^^NHk 
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the  butcher  xnish  to  do  in  tlie  country  1-*He  wishes  to  buy  iheit 
oxen  and  rams  in  order  to  kill  them.-— Do  you  wish  to  buy  ^  chick* 
en  in  order  to  kill  it? — I  wish  to  buy  one;  but  I  have  not  tho 
courage  to  kill  it. — Does  the  boatman  wish  to  kill  any  one  % — Ha 
does  not  wish  to  kill  any  one. — Have  you  a  desire  to  burn  my  let- 
ters 1 — )  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it. — "Will  the  servant  seek  my 
knife  or  my  paper! — He  will  seek  both. — Which  knife  do  yoa 
wish  (to  have)? — I  wish  (to  have)  my  large  knife. — What  oxea 
does  the  butcher  wish  to  kill  1 — He  wishes  to  kill  large  oxen.— 
What  provisions  does  the  merchant  wish  to  buy  1 — He  wishes  to 
huy  good  provisions. — Where  does  he  wish  to  buy  them) — He 
wishes  to  buy  them  at  the  market. — To  whom  does  he  wish  to  send 
them  1 — He  wishes  to  send  them  to  our  enemies. — Will  you  send 
ne  one  more  book  1 — I  will  send  you  several  more. — Are  you  able 
to  drink  as  much  as  your  neighbour  ? — I  am  able  to  drink  as  much 
as  he  ;  but  our  friend,  the  Russian,  is  able  to  drink  more  than  both 
of  us  (to'iv  (H'ibc). — Is  the  Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  tnis 
wine  as  of  thati — He  is  able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Have  you  anything  good  to  drink?—- 1  have  nothing  to 
drink. 


THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (Ein  nnh  bmsoiflBte 

Cection. 

The  corner,  bcr  2BinM  ; 

the  fountain  (well),       tcr  iBrunncn  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.) ; 
the  hole,  ba^  8od). 

To  leave,  to  let.  '   Saffcn*. 

To  go  for,  to  fetch.        ^  o  t  c  n. 

To  send  for.  ^clcn  loffctt*. 

I  leave     — ^he  leaves.  Sd)  tfiJTe        —  cr  W. 

W^e  leave— they  leave.  SBtc  (affcn     —  jt€  loffeiu 

You  leave.  36^  toffct  (Sic  (offen). 

Obs.  A.    The  particle  j  u ,  does  not  precede  the  infi- 
nitive joined  to  the  verb  laffett.     Sec  Lesson  XL.  Ex. 

We  send  for  bread.  SKir  laffcn  93rcb  l^otcn. 

Wo  wish  to  send  for  wine.  SGBir  njctlcn  Sficin  !}ctcn  (affcn. 

To  go  for  it,  to  fetch  it.  3bn  or  eg  bctcn. 

To  go  for  some,  to  fetch  some.  fS^c{6)cn,  rocld^cg  f)c(cn. 

Thou  3)  u* 

■  In  addressing  one  another,  the  Grermans  use  the  second  person  smgular 
and  third  person  plural.  The  second  person  singular  ^n,  thou,  is  used:  1. 
In  tddresBing  the  Supreme  Being ;  3.  in  niblime  or  serious  style  and  in  poetr7; 
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Thou  hast — ^thou  art*  iDn  f)o^  —  IDu  Hft 

Art  thou  fatigued  !  «Bifl  IDu  nifite  ? 

I  am  not  fatigued.  3d)  bin  ntd)r  nii({>«. 

Thou  wilt  (widhest), — ^thou  art  3)u  wiUfl  —  jDu  fonnft 

able  (canst). 
Art  thou  wOling  to  make  my  fire?  ®iflfl  5?u  mcin  ycunr  onmoc^  I 
I  am  willing  to  make  it,  but  I  2ki)  toiVi  U  anmad^n,  abcr  id)  tatm 

cannot.  ntd)t 

Thou  leavest.  2)tt  laffcjL 

TAy.  Sing.  3)  c  i  n.    Plur.  jD  c  i  n  c^. 

To  be  obliged  (mmit).    SR  ft  f  f  e  n  *. 

I  must       — he  must.  34  tnuf      —  cr  muf. 

We  must  — they  must.  SBic  mfiffen  —  fie  mftffiiu 

Thou  must — ^you  must.  ©u  mu^t     —  3()t  mfiffct  or  mfipl 

(etc  mftfffn). 

Obs.  B.  The  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  tnuffett  is 
not  preceded  by  the  particle  jtt»  (See  Lesson  XL.) 
Ex. 

We  must  work.  ©it  mfiffen  artdtctt. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your  SJlfiffcn  ©ic  3btcm  ffinibcr  cinm 

brother  ?  JBrtcf  fd)rdbcn  ? 

Is  he  obliged  to  go  to  the  market  1  9)2up  cr  auf  tin  ^axH  gc^cn  ? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  thither.  Qt  niuj  bo  bin  (jcbcn. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  ?  ®a$  baft  5)u  gu  t^un  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  do.  3d)  ^abc  nid)t5  ju  t^un. 

What  hast  thou  to  drink  t  SBa^  bflfl  3)u  gu  trinf en  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  drink.  3d)  b^be  nicbt^  s^  trinfcm 

What  has  the  man  to  do  T-  fSag  b^t  Ut  SWonn  gu  tbun  7 

He  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  (Sv  mu^  in  ten  SBolt  gebcn. 

wood. 

Tuic  ^«^«5««  /♦^«:«i.A      5  ©icfen  HUnt  (accusative). 
This  evening  (to-mght).     j  ^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

In  the  evening  \  +  ®^^  ^^^"^^  (genitive), 

in  tne  evening.  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 


This  .oming.  "  |  f  "Si""""'"^* 

2Cm  9}2otden« 


In  the  morning.  |  J  -®^^  ^^^9^"^  (genitive). 


3.  it  is  a  mark  of  intimacy  among  friends,  and  is  employed  by  parents  and 
children,  brothers  and  listers,  husbands  and  wives,  towards  one  another :  in 
general  it  implies  familiarity  founded  on  affection  and  fondness.  In  polite 
conversation,  persons  always  address  each  other  in  the  third  nenon  pluraL 
The  third  person  singular  and  second  person  plural  also,  especially  the  fon  ler, 
are  frequently  used  towards  inferiors,  as  servants,  &c.  In  writing,  the  f '^ 
nouns  of  address :  ^U,  (&ie  and  3i}T,  have  a  capital  initial  letter. 
^  ^ein  and  ^tint,  thy,  are  declined  exactly  as  mtin  «nd  WKk'^^^ 


EXERCISES.   64. 

Will  you  go  for  some  sugar  1 — I  will  gc  for  some.— Son  ($OldA 
©cbn),  wilt  thou  go  for  some  water  1 — Yes,  father  (mcin  dSater}^  I 
will  go  for  some. — Whither  wilt  thou  go  ? — I  will  go  to  the  well 
in  order  to  fetch  some  water. — Where  is  thy  brother  1 — He  is  at 
the  well. — Will  you  send  for  my  soni — I  will  send  for  him.— - 
Will  the  captain  send  for  my  child  1 — He  will  send  for  him  (c^.— 
Where  is  he  1 — He  is  in  a  corner  of  the  ship. — Can  you  make  a 
hole  in  the  (with  accusative)  table  1 — ^I  can  make  one. — ^Art  thoa 
able  to  write  a  letter  to  mel — ^I  am  able  to  write  one  to  you.^— 
Must  I  go  any  whither  1 — Thou  must  go  into  the  g^arden. — Must  I 
send  for  anything  ? — ^Thou  must  send  for  good  wine,  good  cheese^ 
and  good  bread. — What  must  I  do  1 — You  must  write  a  long  letter* 
—To  whom  must  I  write  a  long  letter  1 — You  must  write  one  to 
your  friend. 

65. 

What  must  we  do  1 — ^You  must  go  into  the  forest  in  order  to 
cut  some  wood. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  do? — He  has 
nothing  to  do. — Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  1 — He  has  to 
work. — Where  can  he  work  1 — He  can  work  in  his  room  and  in 
mine. — When  will  you  give  me  some  money  1 — I  will  give  you 
some  this  evening. — Must  I  come  to  your  house  1 — You  must  come 
to  my  house. — ^When  must  I  come  to  your  house  1 — This  morning. 
— Must  I  come  to  your  house  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening? — 
You  must  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — Whither 
must  I  go  1 — ^You  must  go  to  the  great  square  in  order  to  speak  to 
the  merchants. — Where  must  the  peasant  go  to  1 — He  must  go  into 
the  field  in  order  to  cut  some  hay. — Must  I  keep  anything  (for) 
you  (3()ncn)  1 — ^You  must  keep  (for)  me  (niir)  my  good  gold  and 
my  good  works. — Must  the  children  of  our  friends  do  anything?— 
They  must  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  must 
the  tailor  mend  (for)  you  ? — He  must  mend  my  old  coat  (for)  me. 
—Which  chicken  must  the  cook  kill? — He  must  kill  this  and 
that. — Must  I  send  you  these  or  those  books  ? — You  must  send 
me  (both)  these  and  those. 


THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON.-25tDei  ttitb  breifiisigste 

Cectiott. 

As  far  as.  S3 1  ^  (an  adverb  of  place). 

Mow  far  ?  «8t£;  ivcOin  ?  (See  Lesson  XXVH, 

Rule  2.) 
As  far  as  the  comer.  93ig  in  ten  835tnfc(. 

As  far  as  the  end  of  the  road.      ^H  an  bad  Gnbe  M  SBcge^ 
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The  end, 

the  end  (the  extremity), 

the  road,  the  way, 

To  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  wells. 

The  bottom, 
the  garret, 
*  the  groand, 
the  cask, 
the  purse, 

I  go,  am  going-«-he  goes, 


ta^  @nb(  (has  no  plural)  ; 
ta^  Qnbf  (plur.  Me  (Snbcn)  ; 
bcr  SScg. 

5Bi«  ouf  ten  S3cbcn  be^  S<^fTe#. 
fBii  auf  ben  ©runb  be«  Srunnen4 
J93t^  auf  ben  @runb  bee  ^cunncn. 

bet  ©oben ; 
bee  SBcben ; 
bee  (9runb ; 
bod  ^af ; 
bet  9)eute(. 

i»  3*  9«?)<  —  ct  ^f)(t  or  gejt. 


going. 
We  go,  are  going — they  go,  are  SDBit  ^if)tn  —  f!e  ge^en. 

going. 
Thou  goest,  art  going— you  go,  Du  aeftefl  or  gebfl  —  3&t  y^et  or 

are  going.  gept  (8ie  ge^en). 

Attf  every.  TilU 

Sl((/  is  declined  like  the  definite  article.  It  is  never 
preceded  or  followed  by  an  article,  but  may  be  so  by 
a  pronoun. 


Every  day. 
Every  morning. 
Every  evening. 

At. 

At  what  o'clock  ! 
At  what  time  1 
At  one  o'clock. 

ffalf. 

At  half  past  three. 
At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 


f  2CIte  Sage, 
t  liUt  ^CtQttU 
t  mt  2(()enb. 

Unu 

Urn  wte))te(  U^t? 

Urn  melc^e  Sett  ? 

Urn  etn6  or  urn  ein  tt^t.* 

t  Urn  l)olf>  t)iet» 

f  Urn  etn  aStertet  auf  gweU 

t  Urn  etn  S3tette(  auf  ga^if* 

I  Urn  btet  S^lertel  ouf  ctn<» 

Urn  sn)c(f  or  um  ipoHif  \Xf)U 


At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twelve  o'clock. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (odd-  Um  SOtitterna^t. 
night). 

The  quarter,  ba^  flStertet. 

At  present  J  now.  3  e  1 1. 

To  go  out.  TCu^jeften*  (ou^iugel^n) 

To  remain,  to  stay.        S3  U  t  ()  e  n  *• 

■  U^r  signifies  clock,  watch,  and  not  hour,  which  is  translated  by  ©tuilb^ 
When  we  say:  ^imii  \Xf)X  ifi  eS?  it  means:  ^ie^tel  i^  ed  auf  uv  U^tf 
How  much  is  it  upon  the  clock  ?  For  this  reason  we  may  leave  out  the  wpfi| 
U^x,  when  i^e  say :  am  etn9,  am  |t95lf/  as  above. 
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When  do  you  wish  to  go  out ) 

I  wish  to  go  out  now. 

To  remain  (to  stay)  at  home. 

Here, 
To  remain  here. 

There. 
To  remain  there. 


34  n)iU  ie|t  au^cbetu 
du  {)aufc  bU'iben** 

^  t  e  t. 
^\ii  b(ei6cn*. 

iDa  btel6en*. 


Are  you  going  to  your  brother  !   (Sel^^n  @tc  ^  S^^c^m  IQrtttccT 


I  am  going  to  him. 
We  are— they  are. 
You  are. 

We  have— they  have* 
You  have. 

Are  your  brothers  at  home  1 
They  are  at  home. 
They  are  not  at  home. 
Are  the  men  thirsty  1 

Have  your  friends  my  books  t 
They  hare  them  not. 
Hare  they  time  to  write  1 

To  thee. 
Thee. 


3*  sebc  5u  i^m. 

SBir  finb  —  fie  finb. 

3J)r  feib  (©ie  ftnb). 

SBic«^ab(n  —  jie  (jabetu 

3^t  ()a6et  or  ^abt  (®ie  ^^a). 

€finb  S^te  SBrfiber  gu  ^ufe? 
@tc  finb  gu  ^oufc. 
@ie  ftnb  ni(^t  gu  ^ovfe. 
@int  bte  SKSnnet  turftid? 

^bcn  3^te  Steunbe  mcine  Slk^l 
^te  l^ben  fie  nt(^t 
|>aben  j!e  3ett  gu  f^vetben  I 

^xt  (dative). 
2)1^  (accusative)* 


0&«.    Do  and  am,  when  used  as  auxiliaries^  are  nevei 
expressed  in  German.    Ex. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  me  to  my  SfficHett  &^t  m^  gu  mctncm  iBotct 

father!  •     fft^)«n? 

I  wbh  to  take  thee  to  him.  3(^  toill  iS)id^  gu  t^m  f&(ten. 

Are  you  wiVing  to  give  me  a  SBctten  ®ie  mtr  etn  SKcfl^n:  geben  ? 

knife  1 
I  am  willing  to  ^ve  thee  one.     3(^  trntt  7At  etn^  ge6en* 
Am  I  going  to  him  %  ®e^e  \&t  gu  if)m  ? 

Thou  art  not  going  to  him,  but  jDu  ^el^cfl  ni4)t  gu  W^xa,  fonbettt  p 

to  me.  mtc 

IXEROISES.  66. 

How  far  do  you  wish  to  go  t — ^I  wish  to  ?o  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  forest.— How  for  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  t — He  wishes 
to  firo  as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  does  the  wine  go  1 
^-{t  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. — How  far  does  the  water  go  1 
•r-Jt  go^s  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.— Whither  art  thou  going  f^ 
I  am  going  to  the  njarket.— s-Whither  are  we  going? — ^We  are  going 
hito  Sie  countiy, — Are  you  going  ai9  far  ^s  the  square  1—3  aa 
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going  as  £ir  as  the  fountain^— When  does  your  cook  go  to  tha 
market  ? — He  goes  there  every  morning. — Can  you  speak  to  the 
nobleman  1 — I  can  speak  to  him  every  day. — Uan  I  see  your 
father  1 — You  can  see  him  every  evening. — ^At  what  o'clock  can  I 
see  him  1 — ^You  can  see  him  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock. — Will 
you  come  to  me  to-day  1 — I  cannot  come  to  you  to-day,  but  to-mor* 
TOW.<»At  what  o'clock  will  you  come  to-morrow  ? — I  will  come  at 
half  past  eight.— Can  you  not  come  at  a  quarter  past  eight  1^-1 
cannot. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  son  go  to  the  captain  1 — He 
^oes  to  him  at  a  quarter  before  one. — At  what  o'clock  is  your 
uriend  at  home  ? — At  midnight. 

67. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  go  out? — ^I  have  no  mind  to  go  out— When 
will  you  so  out  1 — I  will  go  out  at  half  past  three. — Does  your 
lather  wish  to  go  out  1 — He  does  not  wish  to  go  out ;  he  wishes  to 
remain  at  home. — Are  you  willing  to  remain  here,  my  dear  (Ueb) 
firiend  ? — I  cannot  remain  here,  I  must  go  to  the  warehouse. — Must 
you  go  to  your  brother  1 — I  must  go  to  him. — ^At  what  o'clock  must 
you  write  your  letters  1«— I  must  write  them  at  midnight — ^Do  you 
^o  to  your  neighbour  iir  the  evening  or  in  the  morning  1 — I  go  to 
him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. — ^Where  are  you 
going  to  now  1 — ^I  am  going  to  the  play. — Where  are  you  ^oing  to 
to-night  ? — I  am  going  nowhither ;  I  must  remain  at  home  m  order 
lo  write  letters. — Are  your  brothers  at  home  1— They  are  not  there. 
— Where  are  they  1 — ^They  are  in  the  country. — Where  are  your 
friends  ^oing  tof — ^They  are  going  home. — Has  your  tailor  as 
many  children  as  your  shoemaker  1 — He  has  quite  as  many  of  them 
(i^rer).-— Have  the  sons  of  your  shoemaker  as  many  boots  as  their 
fatiier  1 — ^They  have  (beren)  more  than  he.r— Have  the  children  of 
3ur  hatter  as  much  bread  as  wine  ? — ^They  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other.— -Has  our  carpenter  one  more  son  1— He  has 
several  more.— Are  the  Italians  thirsty  1— They  are  thirsty  and 
hungry.— Have  they  anything  to  do  1 — ^They  have  nothing  to  do.— 
Are  the  children  of  the  Irish  hungry  or  thirsty  1— They  are  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  fatigued. 

68. 

Have  you  time  to  go  out  1—1  have  no  time  to  go  out.— What 
have  you  to  do  at  home  1 — I  must  write  letters  to  my  friends.— 
Must  you  sweep  your  room  1 — I  must  sweep  il. — ^Are  you  obliged 
to  lend  your  brothers  money  1 — ^I  am  obliged  to  lend  them  some.— 
Must  you  go  into  the  garden  ?— I  must  go  thither. — ^At  what  o'clock 
must  you  go  thither  1 — I  must  go  thither  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
— Are  you  obliged  to  go  to  my  father  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
(2(bcnt)^)  1 — I  am  obli^d  to  go  to  him  at  midnight.— -Where  are 
the  brothers  of  our  baiiiflfl— -They  are  in  the  great  forest  in  order 
jo  cut  great  trees.— Have  they  money  to  buy  bread  and  wine?— 
They  have  some. — ^Are  our  children  wrong  in  going  (ju  gel)cn}  to 
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the  English  ? — ^They  are  not  wrong  in  goin^  (m  ge^en)  to  them.<-« 
Must  the  children  of  the  French  goto  the  children  of  the  English  1 
• — ^They  must  go  to  them. — Is  the  Russian  right  in  remaining  (jga 
hUiben)  with  the  Turk  ? — He  is  not  wrong  in  remaining  with  nim. 
— Will  you  send  for  some  wine  and  glasses  1 — I  will  neither  send 
for  wine  nor  for  glasses ;  I  am  not  thirsty. — Is  thy  father  thirsty  1 
—He  is  not  thirsty. — Are  you  willing  to  give  me  some  money  in 
order  to  go  for  some  hread  1 — ^I  am  willing  to  give  you  some  in 
order  to  go  for  some  bread  and  beer. 


THIRTY.THIRD  LESSON.— iDrei  ttttb  brmsigete 

£ertion. 


To  sell. 

To  teilj  to  say. 

To  tell  a  man. 
The  word, 
the  favour, 
the  pleasure, 

To  ffive  pleasure. 

To  do  a  favour. 


83er!aufen. 
@  a  g  e  n. 

(Stnem  ^anm  fogeiu 
bag  SBctt) 
ber  G^cfatten ; 
bag  aSergnagen. 
fBergniigcn  niac^en. 
etnen  ©efaUcn  tf)un*. 


Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  SBctlen  (Ste  bem  S3ebtentcn  fagcn, 
make  the  fire  ?  bag  ^euer  on^uniac^cn  ? 

I  will  tell  him  to  make  it.  Sc^  toill  if)m  fagctt/  eg  anjuma^en. 

W^lll  you  tell  the  servant  to  buy  ffficllen  6te  bem  S^ebienten  fageni 
a  broom  1  etnen  SBefen  gu  faufcn  ? 

I  will  tell  him  to  buy  one.  3c^  lotU  i^m  fogeti/  etnen  ju  faufen. 


I 


It  is. 
Late. 

What  o'clock  is  it  1 

It  is  three  o'clock. 
It  is  twelve  o'clock. 
It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 
It  is  half  past  one. 

To  be  acquainted  with  {to  know). 

To  be  acquainted  with  (to  know) 

a  man. 
Do  you  know  (are  you  acquainted 

with)  this  man  ? 
I  know  him  (am  acquainted  with 

him)* 


(Sg  ift. 
@p&t. 

t  SQSie  fpat  ifl  eg  ?  ' 

t  2Btct>ic(  X\i)t  ift  eg  ? 

©8  ijl  brei  Ubr. 

eg  ijl  sroiJlf  (^wS(f  Uftr). 

t  S'g  ift  etn  asiertcl  aiif  cing. 

t  eg  tft  brct  ©icrtet  auf  fcc^g. 

t  eg  ifl  batO  jwel 

,^  e  n  n  e  n  (governs  the  accos.) 
©incn  SKenfc^cn  fenncn*. 

^cnncn  @te  bicfcn  SKann  ? 

3c^)  fcnne  t^n. 
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2d)  Otn  ^cffcn  6cn(it()iat    (See  Les- 
son XVI.) 
^aben  @te  tu|«n  ^ut  nStbtg? 
^tnb  6te  Mcfc^  |)utc6  6cn^t()tgt  ? 
3(i)  ^be  tbn  n(irf)tg. 
Sch  bin  tcffcn  beniJtfttgt. 
|)abi*n  ®ic  ttcfcg  &iit>  netf)ic^l 
Are  you  in  want  of  this  money  1  @int  ®t(  ttefc^  @)c(^ed  benot^tgt  ? 


I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  yon  want  this  hat  ? 

Are  yon  in  want  of  this  hat  1 

I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it 

Do  you  want  this  money  t 


I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  it. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  anything. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  anything. 

Do  you  want  money  1 

Are  you  in  want  of  moliey  1 

I  want  some. 

I  am  in  want  of  some. 

I  do  not  want  any. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  any. 


3d)  hat>t  (ft  nStbtg. 
3d)  bin  tcffcn  bcnSr^ijt. 
3d)  Mc  c^  ntd)t  nctbt^ 
34)  ('in  beffcn  nici)t  bcn{$t()tgt 

3(i)  iO''bt  m6)t^  n9t()td. 
|)obcn  @te  ®c(t)  nctbig? 
3cb  ?)^t>e  toil6)i^  nctbld* 
36)  taU  Cctn^  nStbtg. 


>  SBog  l^abcn  ®te  n8tf)ld  ? 


Obs.  A.  f8cnhti)\Qt  feiit*,  must  never  be  used  when 
the  noun  is  not  preceded  by  a  determinative  word  like 
the  definite  article,  or  a  possessive  qr  demonstrative 
pronoun. 

Wkatf  Sffia^? 

WTiat  do  you  want  1 
What  are  you  in  want  oft 

Obs.  B.  All  the  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns 
have  been  more  or  less  employed  thus  far,  except  the 
genitive,  which  is  as  follows : 

Of  me — of  thee — of  him.  SKciner  —  Dcincr — fctncr. 

Of  us — of  you— of  them.  Unfcc — @uec  (S^tct) — if)ter  (for 

all  genders). 
Is  he  in  want  of  me  %  3ft  (t  mciner  bcnctbtgt  ? 

He  is  in  want  of  you.  Gr  tfl  3brer  benSt^iat.    (See  Les* 

son  XVI.) 
Are  you  in  want  of  these  hooks  ?  ©inb  ©tc  Mcfcr  93ud)ct  bcnSt^igt  ? 
I  am  in  want  of  them.  3d)  bin  dcrfct6cn  bcnotb'tgt. 

Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothers  t     3ff  ct  metncr  SBtiibcc  bcniJtftigt  ? 
He  is  in  want  of  them  (5c  ift  ibrcr  bcn6tf)iat.    (See  Le»» 

son  XVI.) 
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IXBRCI8E8.   69 

Will  you  do  me  a  favour  1 — Yes,  Sir,  what  one  (wai  fSc  etnm) ) 
-Will  you  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  1 — I  will  tell  him 
to  sell  it  you. — Will  you  tell  my  servants  to  sweep  my  large 
rooms  1 — I  will  tell  them. to  sweep  them. — Will  you  tell  your  son 
to  come  to  my  father  ? — I  will  tell  him  to  come  to  him.— HaTe  yo« 
anything  to  tell  me? — I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  (put  the  dative 
before  Sie  accus.). — Have  you  anything  to  say  to  my  father  1—1 
have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — Do  your  brothers  wish  to  sell  their 
carriage  1 — ^They  do  not  wish  to  sell  it. — John  (3cf)ann)  !  art  thoa 
there  (Do)  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here  (bo). — Wilt  thou  go  to  my  hatter 
to  tell  him  to  mend  my  hat  1 — I  will  go  to  him. — Wilt  thou  go  to 
the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats  ? — I  will  go  to  him.—- Ait 
thou  willing  to  go  to  the  market  1 — I  am  willing  to  go  thither^— 
What  has  the  merchant  to  sell  1 — He  has  beautiful  leather  gioves, 
combs,  and  good  cloth  to  sell. — Has  he  any  shirts  to  sell  1— He 
has  some  to  sell. — Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses  t— He 
wishes  to  sell  them  to  you. 

70. 

Is  it  latel — ^It  is  not  late. — What  o'clock  is  iti — ^It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish  to  go  out  t— 
He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Will  he  sell  this  or  that 
horse  1 — He  will  sell  neither  this  nor  that. — Does  he  wish  to  bay 
this  or  that  <*.oat? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. — Has  he  one  horse 
more  to  sell  1 — He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it.— 
Has  ho  one  carriage  more  to  sell  1 — He  has  not  one  more  camaffe 
to  sell ;  but  he  has  a  few  more  oxen  to  sell.— When  will  he  sdl 
themi — He  will  sell  them  to-day. — ^Will  he  sell  them  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening  ? — He  will  sell  them  this  evening.— At 
what  o'clock  ? — At  half  past  five. — Can  you  go  to  the  baker  t— I 
cannot  go  to  him ;  it  is  late. — How  late  is  it  1 — It  is  midnight. 
—Do  you  wish  to  see  that  man  ? — ^I  wish  to  see  him*  in  order  to 
know  him. — Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers?- He 
wishes  to  see  them,  in  order  to  know  them. — Does  be  wish  to  see 
my  horse  ? — He  wishes  to  see  it. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  he  wish 
to  see  it  ? — He  wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock.— Where  does  he 
wish  to  see  it  ? — ^He  wishes  to  see  it  in  (ouf)  the  cnreat  square.-* 
Has  the  German  much  com  to  sell  ? — He  has  but  little  to  sellw-* 
What  knives  has  the  merchant  to  sell  ? — He  has  ^ood  knives  to 
sell. — How  many  more  knives  has  he  ? — He  has  six  more.— Hat 
the  Irishman  much  more  wine  ? — He  has  not  much  more. — ^Hast 
thou  wiiie  enough  to  drink  ? — I  have  not  much,  but  enough. — Art 
thou  able  to  drink  much  wine  ? — I  am  able  to  drink  much. — Canst 
thou  drink  some  every  day  ? — I  can  drink  some  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — Can  thy  brother  drink  as  much  as  thou  1 — He  can 
irink  more  than  I. 


TO 


71. 


What  are  you  in  want  oft — I  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat — Ar» 
70Q  in  want  of  this  knife  ? — I  am  in  ^ant  of  it — Do  you  want 
mon^yl — I  want  some. — Does  your  brother  want  pepper  1— He 
does  not  want  any. — Does  he  want  some  boots  1 — ^He  does  not 
want  any  .—What  does  my  brother  want  1 — He  wants  nothing.— 
Who  wants  some  sugar  f — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  anybody 
want  money  1 — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  your  father  want  any- 
thing!— He  wants  nothing. — ^What  do  I  want! — ^You  want  no- 
thing.— ^Art  thou  in  want  of  my  book  f — I  am  in  want  of  it — Is 
fty  rather  in  want  of  it  I — ^He  is  not  in  want  of  it — Does  your 
friend  want  this  stick! — He  wants  it — Does  he  want  these  or 
those  corks  ! — He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — ^Are  you  in  want 
of  me ! — I  am  in  want  of  thee. — ^Wfaen  do  you  want  me  ! — ^At 
present — What  hare  you  to  saj  to  me  ! — ^I  hare  a  word  to  say  to 
thee. — Is  your  son  in  want  of  us !— He  is  in  want  of  yen  and 
your  brothers. — Are  you  in  want  of  my  servants  ! — I  am  in  want 
of  them. — ^Does  any  one  want  my  brother  ! — ^No  one  wants  him. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— {)Ur  tmb  brmeijste 

THE    PRESENT. 

There  is  no  distinction  in  Grennan  between :  I  love, 
do  love  and  am  loving.  All  these  present  tenses  are 
enressed  by:  id)  litie,  I  love. 

In  the  regular  verbs  the  third  person  singular  and 
second  person  plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative 
mode  are  alike,  and  terminate  (even  in  most  of  the  ir- 
regular verbs)  in  e  t  or  t  The  first  and  third  persons 
plural  in  all  German  verbs  are  like  the  infinitive. 


Tol<n)e.  8ie6etu 

C  love,  C  lores, 

<  do  love,        he  <  does  1 

f  am  loving.  f  is  loving, 


^  do  love,  he    <  does  love,  >  34  Uebe,  et  Uebet  or  (teH» 
f  am  loving.  f  is  loving,   y 

^''"    Janlov^g.  ^"i^eb^W.i     ^^^ohcUi^uluUn). 

C  love,  i  love,  i 

We      <  do  love,  they^  do  love,      >gBlr  Ue6en,  jtc  ftci&eru 

{  are  loving  (  are  loving,  j 
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Obs.  A.  The  letter  e  is  often  rejected  in  the  secoikd 
and  third  persons  singular  and  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  present  tense ;  but  never  in  verbs  the 
root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t,  1 1),  (I,  or  in  tw^o  or  more 
consonants,  after  wrhich  t  or  |l  could  not  be  distinctly 
pronounced,  as  in :  fenben*,  to  send ;  bu  fenbefl,  er  fettbet/ 
3I)r  fenbet ;  orbneit,  to  set  in  order ;  bu  orbnejl,  er  orbnet, 
3^t  orbnet,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  this  contraction 
always  takes  place  in  verbs  that  end  in  e  I  n  or  e  r  It/ 
as :  fd)mei(l^eln,  to  flatter ;  bu  fc^meicf)el(l,  er  fc^tnetc^tt^  3^ 
fd)mei(l^eft ;  dnbent,  to  alter ;  bu  dnber jl,  er  anbert,  ^tjv  diu 
bert*    (See  Lesson  XXIV.  the  Infinitive.) 


To  want* 

Do  you  want  your  money? 
I  wac*  it. 

To  set  in  order. 
To  open. 

Do  you  open  the  window  1 
I  open  i :. 


S3 r a u  d^e n  (gorems  the  accuu 
tive). 

a3rou(I)cn  @ie  S^t  0«tb  ? 
3cb  Oraudf^e  e6. 

£)  r  b  n  e  n. 

Deffnen  (oufmaicn^auftumadfem), 

sO?ad)cn  ©tc  l)og  Jenftct  ouf  ? 
3ch  iiiad)C  ci  ouf. 


065.  B.  German  verbs  are  generally  not  irregular 
in  the  present  tense,  but  rather  in  the  imperfect  and 
past  participle.  Some,  however,  are  irregular  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  singular;  and  as  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  irregularities,  we 
shall  always  mark  these  two  persons  whenever  they 
present  any.  Of  those  which  we  have  seen  already, 
the  following  are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  singular. 

5)u  Qibft      «—  cr  9i6t 
2)u  ficf)j!     —  «  (ic^t 

£iu  fpri(^ft  —  er  fpridftt 
Stolen* : 

2)u  trfigll    —  er  trflgt 
SBofc^cn* : 

2)u  R)afd)cft  —  ex  w5fc^t. 
3cckcd)cn* : 

2)u  ierbridS)|l —  cr  jer&ric^t 


To  ^ve : 

thou  givest    — ^he  gives. 
To  see : 

thou  seest      ^-he  sees. 
To  speak : 

thou  speakest — he  speaks. 
To  take,  to  carry  : 

thou  earliest  — he  carries. 
To  wash  : 

thou  washes!  — he  washes. 
To  break : 

thou  breakest — ^he  breaks. 
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IXT^  Personal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nomine 
tive,  take  their  place  after  the  verb. 

Do  you  love  him  f  Stcbcn  Bit  i  ^  n  I 

I  do  love  Atm.  3cf)  (i^bc  i  t>  lu 

I  do  not  love  him.  3d)  Itibt  t  ^  n  il  I  (ft  L 

Does    the    seirant  sweep   the  ^e^rt   tcr  S3«ticnt(    ta€   Stnuncc 
'  room!  ou^l 

Obs.  C.  In  simple  tenses,  as  the  present  or  imper- 
fect, the  separable  particle  is  always  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence ;  unless  this  begins  with  a  con- 
junction, a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb,  in 
w^hich  case  the  particle  is  not  separated  from  the  verb, 
which  then  takes  its  place  at  the  end. 

He  sweeps  it.  ^  fc^rt  f^  au^ 

Does  your  father  go  out  to-day  %  ®cf)t  3br  JCoter  bcutc  ou6 1 

He  does  not  go  out  to-day.  Gr  gefjt  ^eute  nicftt  aug. 

EXERCISES.    72. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  1 — ^I  love  him. — ^Does  youT  father  love 
him  ? — He  does  not  love  him. — Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good  child  1 
— I  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  1 — I  do  not  love  him. 
— Does  your  father  want  his  servant  1 — He  does  want  him. — Dost 
thou  want  anything  1 — I  want  nothing. — Does  the  servant  open  the 
window  1 — He  does  open  it. — Dost  thou  open  iti —  1  do  not  open 
it. — Dost  thou  set  my  books  in  order  1 — I  do  set  them  in  order. — 
Does  the  servant  set  our  boots  or  our  shoes  in  order  ? — He  sets 
(both)  the  one  and  the  other  in  order. — Do  our  children  love  us  1— 
They  do  love  us. — Do  we  love  our  enemies  1 — We  do  not  love 
them. — Do  you  want  your  money  1 — I  do  want  it. — Do  we  want 
our  carriage  1 — We  do  want  it. — ^Are  our  friends  in  want  of  their 
clothes  (.Rlcibcr)  1 — ^They  are  in  want  of  them. — What  do  you  give 
me  1 — ^I  do  not  give  thee  arjthing. — Do  you  give  my  brother  the 
book  1— T  do  give  it  him. — Do  you  give  him  a  hat  1 — ^I  do  give  him 
one. 

73. 

Dost  thou  see  anything  1 — I  see  nothing. — Do  you  see  ray  large 
gardeni — I  do  see  it. — Does  your  father  see  our  ship  ? — He  does 
not  see  it,  but  we  see  it. — How  many  ships  do  you  see  1 — We  see 
a  good  many ;  we  see  more  than  thirty  of  them. — Do  you  give  me 
books  1 — ^I  do  give  thee  some. — Does  our  father  give  you  money  1 
— He  does  not  give  us  any. — Does  he  give  you  hats  % — He  does 
not  give  us  any. — Do  you  see  many  sailors'? — We  see  more 
soldiers  (t>cr  ©cltot^  plur.  en)  than  sailors. — Do  the  soldiers  see 
many  storehouses  1 — ^They  see  more  gardens  than  storehouses •— 

4* 
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Do  the  English  give  you  good  cakes  1-— They  do  gire  us  soma 
Do  you  give  me  as  much  wine  as  beer  1 — 1  give  thee  as  mu^L  «/f 
the  one  as  of  the  other. — Can  you  give  me  some  more  cakes  1 — ^I 
can  give  thee  no  more ;  1  have  not  many  more. — Do  you  eive  ma 
the  horse  which  you  have  1 — I  do  not  give  yon  that  which  I  haYe^"— 
Which  horse  do  ytm  give  me  1 — ^I  give  you  that  of  my  brother. 

74. 

Do  you  speak  to  the  neighbour  1 — I  do  speak  to  him. — ^Does  he 
speak  to  you  1 — He  does  not  speak  to  me. — Do  your  brothers  speak 
to  you  1 — They  do  speak  to  us. — When  dost  thou  speak  to  thy 
father  ? — I  speak  to  him  every  morning  and  every  evening. — What 
dost  thou  carry  1 — I  carry  a  book. — Where  dost  thou  cairy  it  to  1—1 
carry  it  home. — ^Do  you  wash  your  stockings  1 — I  do  not  wash 
them. — Does  your  brother  wash  as  many  shirts  as  stockings  1 — He 
washes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Hast  thou  many  more 
stockings  to  wash  ? — I  have  not  many  more  to  wash. — How  many 
more  shirts  have  your  friends  to  wash  1 — They  have  two  more  to 
wash. — What  does  your  servant  carry  1 — He  carries  a  great  table. 
— What  do  these  men  carry  1 — ^They  carry  our  wooden  chairs. — 
Where  do  they  carry  them  to  1 — ^They  carry  them  into  the  large 
room  of  our  brothers. — Do  your  brothers  wash  their  stockings  or 
ours  1 — The]^  neither  wash  yours  nor  theirs  ;  they  wash  those  ot 
their  children. 

75. 

Dost  thou  not  break  my  glay  ? — No,  Sir,  I  do  not  break  it. — ^Do 
tlie  sons  of  our  neiglfbonrs  breas  our  glasses  ? — ^They  do  break  them. 
— ^^''ho  tears  your  books  1 — ^The  young  man  tears  them. — Do  yon 
not  tear  them  f — I  do  not  tear  them. — Do  the  soldiers  cut  trees  t— 
They  do  cut  some. — ^Do  you  buy  as  many  hats  as  ffloves  ? — I  buy 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your  brother  buy  any 
bread  1 — He  is  obliged  to  buy  some ;  he  is  hungry. — Do  oui 
brothers  buy  any  wine  1 — ^They  are  obliged  to  buy  some ;  they  are 
thirsty. — Do  you  break  anything.7— We  do  not  break  anything.— 
Who  breaks  our  chairs  1 — Nobody  breaks  them. — ^Dost  thou  out 
anything  1 — ^I  do  not  buy  anything. — ^Who  keeps  (takes  care  o^ 
our  money  1 — My  father  keeps  it. — ^Do  your  brothers  take  care  of 
my  books  1 — ^They  do  take  care  of  them. — Dost  thou  take  care  of 
anything  ? — I  do  not  take  care  of  anything. 

76. 

Does  the  tailor  mend  our  coats  ?^He  does  mend  them.^-Wfaat 
dost  thou  write  1 — I  write  a  letter.— To  whom  dost  thou  write  a 
letter  1 — ^To  my  father. — When  does  thy  brother  write  his  letters  % 
— He  writes  them  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  dost 
thou  now. — I  do  nothing. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  go  to  the  the- 
atre 1— -At  a  quarter  past  seven. — ^What  o'clock  is  it  now  ?««-It 
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wants  a  qaarter  to  «ix. — ^At  what  o*clock  does  your  cook  go  to  tlie 
market  t — lie  goes  there  at  five  o'clock  (put  taf)ln  to  the  end).— 
Does  he  go  thither  in  the  evening? — Mo,  he  goes  thither  in  the 
morning.— Do  you  go  any  whither  1 — ^I  go  no  whither;  but  my 
brothers  go  into  the  ^rden. — Dost  thon  orink  tojrthing  t— I  drink 
nothing ;  but  the  Italian  drinks  good  wine  and  good  beer.— Do  yoa 
send  me  one  more  book  t— *I  do  not  send  you  one  more.— Are  you 
answering  his  letter  1 — I. am  answering  it. — Does  he  answer  thine  1 
—He  does  answer  it. — ^What  do  you  say  1 — I  say  nothing. — Must 
I  give  him  money  to  remain  here  ? — You  must  give  him  some  to 
go  out. — ^Ts  this  man  selling  anything  ? — He  is  selling  good  cakes. 
»-What  do  you  sell  ? — ^I  sell  nothing ;  but  my  friends  sell  nails, 
knives,  and  horse-shoes.^— What  does  the  man  say  1— He  says  no- 
tiiing.— What  art  thou  looking  fori — ^I  am  not  looking  for  any- 
thing. 

\*  We  should  fill  volnines,  were  we  to  give  all  the  exerciies  that  are  appUca* 
ble  to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very  easily  compose  by  them- 
selves. We  shall  therefore  merely  repeat  what  we  have  already  mentioned 
at  the  commencement :  pupils  who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  compose 
a  great  many  sentences  in  addition  to  those  given ;  but  they  nrast  pronounce 
them  aloud.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
■peaking  fluently. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  LESSON.  —  iFilnf  unb  irdssigstt 

UtliotL 

The  pain,  bet  ^imtt^ ; 

the  toothy  ber  3al5n ; 

the  ear,  bo^  )D^t  (is  not  softened  and 

takes  (u  in  the  plor.) ; 

the  neck,  bet  ^6 ; 

the  ache,  ba^  9Skl)  (plnr.  eti*)  t 

the  evilj  ba^  Ue6eL 

Sore  (ill,  wicked).    fBlft. 
Bad.  GAlimm. 

Iknl,iU.  ttebeU 

Have  you  a  sore  finger  1  fxxUn  6ie  etnett  Wfen  jS^n^nl 

X  have  a  sore  finger.  3(ft  I)a6e  etnen  b6fen  gtnaet. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot  1  ^at  3^t  93nibet  ctnen  bofen  ^vf  f 

He  has  a  sore  eye.  Qt  l)at  eln  (Sfe^  2(uge. 

We  have  sore  eyes.  SS^t  ^aben  bofe  ^Cugen. 

•  ^00  ^t^,  the  ache,  is  employed  in  the  plural  only  to  denote  the  puiQieC 
Childbirth. 


S4 

fhe  bead-ache,  hai  itcpfioeft  ;^ 

the  tooth-ache,  tai  da^ntoet) ; 

the  ear-ache,  la^  £){)rcnr9e() ; 

a  sore  throat,  .^(^toc^  ; 

a  pain  in  one's  back  ^dcfcnfc^icrj. 

He  has  the  head-ache.  (Sr  l)at  ilcpff(^met^cn.« 

I  have  the  tooth-ache.  3c^  ()abe  Sci^nfd^mctgen* 

The  elbow,  ber  ©flbcgcn ; 

the  back,  bcr  SRficfcn  ; 

the  knee,  tai  jlnte.<* 

To  bring.  S5 1 1  n  9  e  n  *. 

Tofind.  ginben*. 

That  which  {what).       SS^a^  (ba^iemge  melc^e^/  ta$  nxU 

d)e6)« 

/        Ofts.  -4..    3Ba^  is  often  used  instead  of  ba^jenige,  tt)et 

cf)e^  or  bo^,  tt)elc^e^,  that  which.     (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 

Do  yon  find  what  you  are  look-  ginbcn  ^tc,  xoai  ®te  fu(i)en  ? 

ing  for  1 
I  find  what  I  am  looking  for.        Scb  {!ntC/  toa^  id)  fudie. 
He  does  not  find  what  he  is  look-  (Sr  ftntet  nt(^t^  ma^  er  fu(^t 

ing  for. 
We  find  what  we  are  looking  for.  Jffiir  pntcn,  wog  wit  fud)cn. 
1  have  what  I  want.  Sd)  f)flt)C,  wag  id)  broud^e. 

I  mend  what  you  mend.  3d)  bcffcre  a\x^,  mag  @ie  aug^efs 

fern. 

Obs.  B.  As  the  second  member  of  this  phrase  be- 
gins with  a  relative  pronoun,  the  particle  dVi^  is  not 
separated  from  its  verb  which  is  removed  to  the  end, 
(See  Ohs.  G.  Lesson  XXXTV.  and  rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XLVn.) 

To  read  (thou  readest^  he  reads).  8efen*   (tu   Itefc^   er   fiefct  01 

Uept)., 
To  study.  ©  t  u  t)  t  r  e  n . 

To  learn,  fi  e  r  ti  e  n . 

Obs.  C.  The  particle  g  U  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive joined  to  the  verb  femen,  to  learn.  (See  Lesson 
XL.    Ex. 


^  Compound  words  are  of  the  gender  of  the  last  component  which  < 
the  fundamental  or  ^neral  idea. 

«  ^^mcr|,  pain,  is  here  in  the  plural.    In  compound  words,  2Be^  is 
ployed  in  the  singular,  and  (S(^mer$  in  the  plural,  thus :  ^^  ^aU  Stt>p^t^, 
and :  3(^  i^aht  Mopff^mtvitn,  I  have  the  head-ache. 

'  IDad  itnie,  the  knee,  does  not  take  an  additional  e  in  the  plural  and  is 
TertlRfleBs  pronounceQ  as  if  it  did. 
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I  learn  to  read.  f  Stft  lcxn<  tcfnu 

lie  learns  to  write.  j  ^^  ^^^^t  fcl)r«bciu 

French,  fran}5(if(ft  (an  adjectire  •)  ; 

English,  fngttfd) ; 

German,  bcutfd). 

Do  you  learn  German  I  8cntcn  ®ie  bcutfc^  ? 

I  do  learn  it.  3cl)  (erne  c^. 

I  do  not  learu  it.  3c^  (erne  e6  ntc^t. 

EXERCISES.      77. 

Where  is  your  father  1 — He  is  at  home. — Does  he  not  go  out  T— • 
He  is  not  able  to  go  out ;  he  has  the  head-ache. — Hast  thou  the 
head-ache  1 — I  have  not  the  head-ache,  but  the  ear-ache. — What 
day  of  the  month  is  it  (Den  n)iemc(tten  ^oben  mix.  Lesson  XXI)  to- 
day ? — It  is  the  twelfth  to-day. — What  day  of  the  month  is  (5)er 
wteme(f!e*  ip)  to-morrow  1 — ^To-morrow  is  the  thirteenth. — What 
teeth  have  you  1 — I  have  good  teeth. — What  teeth  has  your  bro- 
ther ? — He  has  bad  teeth. — Has  the  Englishman  the  tooth-ache  1— 
He  has  not  the  tooth-ache ;  he  has  a  sore  eye. — Has  the  Italian  a 
sore  eye  1 — He  has  not  a  sore  eye,  but  a  sore  foot. — Have  I  a  sore 
finger  1 — You  have  no  sore  finger,  but  a  sore  knee. — Will  you  cut 
me  some  bread  1 — I  cannot  cut  you  any  ;  1  have  sore  fingers.— 
Will  anybody  cut  me  some  cheese  1 — Nobody  will  cut  you  any.— 
Are  you  looking  for  any  one  1 — ^I  am  not  looking  for  any  one.^ 
Has  any  one  the  ear-ache  1 — No  one  has  the  ear-ache. — What  is 
the  painter  looking  for  1«-He  is  not  looking  for  anything. — Whom 
are  you  looking  for  1 — I  am  looking  for  yoar  son. — Who  is  look- 
ing for  me  ? — No  one  is  looking  for  you. — Dost  thou  find  what  thou 
art  looking  for  ? — I  do  find  what  I  am  looking  for ;  but  the  captain 
does  not  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

78. 

Who  has  a  sore  throat  1 — ^We  have  sore  throats. — Has  any  one 
■ore  eyes  1 — The  Germans  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  tailor  make 
my  coat  1 — He  does  not  make  it ;  he  has  a  pain  in  his  back. — Does 
the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes  ? — He  is  unable  (fann  nid)t)  to  make 
them ;  he  has  sore  elbows. — ^Does  the  merchant  bring  us  beautiful 
purses  (^er  ^J5eutc()  ? — He  cannot  go  out ;  he  has  sore  feet. — Does 
the  Spaniard  find  the  umbrella  which  he  is  looking  for  ? — He  does 
find  it. — ^Do  the  butchers  find  the  sheep  which  they  are  looking  for  1 
—They  do  find  them. — Does  the  tailor  find  his  thimble  1 — He  does 
not  find  it. — ^Dost  thou  find  the  paper  which  thou  art  looking  for  1^ 
I  do  not  find  it. — Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for  1 — ^We  do 
not  find  what  we  are  looking  for. — What  is  the  nobleman  doing  % 
—He  does  what  you  are  doing. — What  is  he  doing  in  his  room  f-m 
He  is  reading. 

•  Derived  from  bet  Brattiofe,  the  Frenchman. 
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Art  thou  reading  1 — ^I  am  not  reading. — Do  the  sons  of  the  noble* 
men  study? — ^They  do  study. — What  are  they  studyinel — They 
are  studying  German. — Art  thou  studying  English  f—- I  have  no 
time  to  study  it. — Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this  or  that  ship  1-» 
They  are  looking  for  hoth. — Is  the  servant  looking  for  this  or  that 
broom  1 — He  is  neither  looking  for  this  nor  that. — ^Who  is  learning 
German  1— -The  sons  of  the  captains  and  those  of  the  noblemen  are 
learning  it. — ^When  does  your  friend  study  French! — He  studies 
it  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  study  it  ?— He  studies 
it  at  ten  o'clock. — Does  he  study  it  every  day  1 — He  studies  it 
every  morning  and  every  evening.— What  are  ^e  children  of  the 
carpenter  doing  1 — ^They  are  reading. — ^Are  they  reading  German) 
—They  are  resting  French ;  but  we  are  reading  English.— What 
books  does  your  son  read  ?— He  reads  good  books.— J)oes  he  read 
German  books  1— He  reads  French  books. — ^What  book  do  tm 
read  ? — ^I  read  a  German  book.— Do  you  read  as  much  as  my  chil- 
dren 1—1  read  more  than  they. — Does  your  father  read  the  book 
which  I  read  ? — He  does  not  read  that  which  you  read,  but  that 
which  I  read. — Does  he  read  as  much  as  1 1 — ^He  reads  less  than 
you,  but  he  learns  more  than  you.— Do  you  lend  me  a  book  t— I  do 
lend  you  one.— Do  your  firiends  lend  you  any  books  1— They  do  lend 
me  some. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— 0jed)fi  ttttb  brei0«i0«te 

Spanish,  fpontfi^  (an  adjectiye  ■)• 

The  termination  {{cf|  serves  to  form  a4jectiyes  of  the 
names  of  nations.    Thus : 


Italian, 

ttortentf(6 ; 

Polish,                ^ 

pelntf:^ ; 

Russian, 

rufpiP); 

Latin, 

(ot(tmf4 ; 

Greek, 

9ne*ifd) ; 

Arabian,  Arabic, 

aroBt|(^ ; 

Syrian,  Syriac, 

fprtfi*. 

The  Pole, 

tn  ^tU ; 

the  Roman, 

ttt  9{9mec ; 

the  Greek, 

bet  ®ne(&t| 

the  Arab,  the  Arabian, 

bet  2(ta6*t  J 

the  Syrian, 

Ut  @9ter. 

•  ]>erived  from  ^patdtn,  Spain. 


Are  yon  a  Fienehimiit 
No,  Sir,  I  am  a  Qermaii* 

Is  he  a  tailor! 

No,  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

He  is  a  fool. 

To  fffishi  to  desire. 

The  fool, 
the  mouth, 
the  memory, 
^    Have  you  a  good  memory  t 
He  has  a  litUe  mouth. 
Your  hi  other  hks  hlue  eyes. 
Do  you  wish  me  a  good  mom- 

mgl 
I  wish  you  a  good  erening. 

Blue, 
black. 

Instead  of* 

To  play. 

To  listen^  to  hear. 


Sldn,  metn  .^ctrr,  i^  (in  ihi  Dcili 

Wkt. 
Sft  et  fin  ©(feneiber  ? 

fmtin,  ft  ifl  ein  ^u()mo(fKt* 
Gt  ifl  (in  9{arr. 

SBftnfii^en. 

bet  9lort  (gen.  en) ; 
bcr  sDZunb  (has  no  plur.) ; 
ta^  ®cbAd)tnt9  (plur.  r). 
^6cn  6t(  cin  ^ute^  ®(b&<!^tnif ! 
Gr  ^t  (tncn  fletncn  9]tunb. 
36r  SBruber  hatHoue  TCu^en. 
SQBfinfi^en  @te   mtr   einhi   gutm 

9)2ergcn  ? 
3(6  wanfc^  S^nm  cinm  gutcn 

2(benb. 

Man; 

2Cnftatt  gtt. 
@  p  t  ( ( e  n. 
^9cen. 

f  2Cnflatt  |u  6£ren. 


Instead  of  listening. 

Do  you  play  instead  of  studying  t  f  @pte((n  &\(,  onflott  ^  fhitiroi  7 

I  study  instead  of  playing.  f  3d&  fhibite,  anftatt  gu  fpteUm 

That  man  speaks  instead  of  list-  f  ^Dtefet.  SKann  fpn^/  anflatt  gtt 
ening.  f)9ren. 

XnMten  (ongu^9ten/  goyemt 
the  accusative). 

Stt^Hten  (}Uiu()9¥m/  governs 
the  dative). 


To  listen  to* 


I  listen  to  him.  1 2*  Wr<  t!)m  gu.  ' 

To  listen  to  some  one  or  some-    Kuf  Sl^manben  otev  etnxii  ^ten* 
thing. 

That  which. 


Do  you  listen  to  what  the  man  J 
tells  you  1 


I  do  listen  to  it. 


IDa^/  xoai. 

r^eren  ®ie  auf  tai;,  n)a^  3()nen  tet 
J     SWonn  fagt  ? 

)  j^oren  ®ie  ouf  ba^,  wai  bet  SRann 
Sbnenfogt? 
3<%  f)8rc  bttrouf.'* 


b  Stn^Srett  takes  the  person  in  the  accusative,  and  |tt^6rctt  in  the  dative. 
They  never  relate  to  a  tmng ;  but  ^5rtn  auf  stands  either  with  the  peison  or 


79. 

Art  thou  reading  1 — I  am  not  reading. — Do  the  sons  of  the  noble* 
men  study? — ^They  do  study. — ^What  are  they  studying ^-—Thfly 
are  stadyiog  German. — Art  thou  studying  English  f-^l  haTS  no 
time  to  study  it. — Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this  or  that  ship  %-» 
They  are  looking  for  hoth. — ^Is  the  servant  lookioff  for  this  or  thaH 
broom  ? — He  is  neither  looking  for  this  nor  that. — ^Who  is  learning 
German  ?-— ^The  sons  of  the  captains  and  those  of  the  noblemen  aie 
learning  it. — ^When  does  your  friend  study  French  t — He  studies 
it  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  study  it  1 — ^He  studies 
it  at  ten  o'clock. — Does  he  study  it  every  day  1 — He  stodies  it 
every  morning  and  every  eveninc;.— What  are  ^e  children  of  dw 
carpenter  doing  ? — ^They  are  reading. — ^Are  they  reading  Gfermant 
—They  are  resting  French ;  but  we  are  reading  Ensiish.— -What 
books  does  your  son  read  ?— He  reads  good  books.— ^oee  he  read 
German  books  1— He  reads  French  books. — ^What  book  do  Toa 
read  ?— I  read  a  German  book. — ^Do  you  read  as  much  as  my  chil* 
dren  1-— I  read  more  than  they. — ^Does  your  father  read  ^e  book 
which  I  read  ? — He  does  not  read  that  which  you  read,  bat  that 
which  I  read. — Does  he  read  as  much  as  1 1 — ^He  reads  less  than 
you,  but  he  learns  more  than  you. — Do  you  lend  me  a  book  t — I  do 
lend  you  one.-— Do  your  fiiends  lend  you  any  books  1— They  do  lend 
me  some. 


THIRTY.SIXTH  LESSON.— 0jed)0  nnh  hx^MigfSU 

Spanish,  fpontfi^  (an  adjectiye  ■)• 

The  termination  ifc^  serves  to  form  a4jectiyes  of  the 
names  of  nations.    Thus : 

Italian,  ttortentfc^ ; 

Polish,  ^      pelntf:^ ; 

Russian,  vvi\fi^ ; 

Latin,  (ateinif^ ; 

Greek,  dnecfttfc^ ; 

Arabian,  Arabic,          aroBt|(^; 

Syrian,  Syriac,  fP^fc^ 

The  Pole,  Ut  5)ote ; 

the  Roman,  bet  fRZmtt ; 

the  Greek,  bet  ®ne(t)»| 

the  Arab,  the  Arabian,  tct  2(rc6«t  5 

the  Syrian,  Ut  ^QtOT. 

•  ]>erivGd  from  ^panittt,  Spain. 
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Are  yon  a  Frenehnranf 
No,  Sir,  I  am  a  German. 

Is  he  a  tailor? 

No,  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

He  is  a  fool. 

To  wishf  to  desire. 

The  fool, 

the  mouth, 

the  memory, 
Have  you  a  ffood  memory  t 
He  has  a  litUe  mouth. 
Your  hi  other  hks  blue  eyes. 
Do  you  wish  me  a  good  morn- 
ing t 
I  wish  you  a  good  erening. 

Blue, 
black, 

Instead  of* 

To  play. 

To  listen^  to  hear. 

Instead  of  listening. 
Do  you  play  instead  of  studying  t 
I  study  instead  of  playing. 
That  man  speaks  instead  of  list- 
ening. 


^tvti,  ntetn  ^ixx,  id)  bin  d tt  2)eitli 

fd)er. 
Sft  ct  fin  ©(ftneiber  ? 
9?etn,  ft  if!  dn  ^u()mo(^. 
Or  ifi  ctn  S'^orr. 

SBftnr<i^en. 

bee  9iort  (gen.  en) ; 
bcr  932unb  (has  no  plur.) ; 
ta^  ^cbA(%tnt9  (plur.  r). 
|>a6cn  6te  dn  aute^  ®eb&<!^tnip ! 
Qx  ()at  etncn  fletncn  9]tunb. 
36r  SBruber  hat  btaue  TCugen. 
SQBfinfd)en  @ie   mtr   dnin   guteii 

9)2crgcn  ? 
3(^  wanfc^e   S^nm  dneti  dtttcn 

2(bfnb. 

btau; 

2Cnflatt  gtu 

Gpieten. 

{)9¥cn. 

f  2(nflatt  gu  6£ren. 
t  @pte(en  @te/  anflatt  su  fhitiren  7 
t  3(Jb  fhibtte,  anflatt  gu  fpieUn. 
f  ;Dtefec^  SKann  fpndl^t/  anflatt  ju 
f)8ren. 

XnMten  (ongul^ten/  goyems 
the  accusative). 

Su^ten  (}Uiu(}9¥en/  gorems 
the  datiye). 

5"  3*  Ww  tbn  on. 
13*  Wretbmiu.  ^ 

To  listen  to  some  one  or  some-    2(uf  3^tn<inben  o(er  etioa^  J^ten. 
thing. 

TAaf  which.  ^ai,w^U 

{$$ren  ®ie  auf  ta^,  n)a^  Sl^nen  tet 
g){ann  fagt  ? 
j^cren  @ie  ouf  ba^,  wa^  bft  SRann 
Shnen  fogt  ? 
.1  do  listen  to  it.  3*  W^«  barouf."* 


To  listen  to. 


I  listen  to  him. 


b  ^n^5ren  takes  the  pemon  in  the  accusative,  and  |tt^(;m  in  the  dative. 
They  never  relate  to  a  thing ;  but  ^^xvx  auf  stands  either  with  the  person  oc 
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He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him.        (Sr  ^rt  auf  to^z  AMI  14  itui  fh^ 


To  correct. 

To  take  off  (as  the  hat). 
To  take  off  (as  clothes), 
To  take  away. 

To  take. 

Thou  takest, — he  takes. 
Thou  takest  off  thy  hat. 
Do  you  take  off  your  boots  1 
We  take  off  our  coats. 
Who  takes  avay  the  chairs  ? 
The  servant  takes  them  away. 


©erOcffcrn,  (orriaitciu 
2(bncf)mcn*  (ob^ne$men). 
2(  u  ^  jt  e  b  en  *  (ou$$it|l<^n), 
SB  <  d  n  e  (}  nu  n*. 

5)u  ninimft,  —  ct  ntmmt 
iDu  ntmnif!  iDctnen  ^^ut  a&. 
3icf)cn  ©ie  Sbre  ©ttcfctn  au<  I 
2Btr  ^tetjcn  unfcrc  SH8cfe  au^ 
SBer  ntmmt  bic  ©tfibU  meg  t 
jDcr  S3ct)icnte  ntmmt  fie  meg. 


EXERCISES.   80. 

Do  you  speak  Spanish  ? — No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — ^Who  speakt 
Polish  1 — My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our  neighbours  speak 
Russian  1 — ^They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — Do  you  speak 
Arabic  1 — No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — What  knife  have  yon  ! 
—I  have  an  English  knife. — What  money  have  you  there  1 — Is  it 
Italian  or  Spanish  money  1 — It  is  Russian  money. — Have  you  an 
Italian  hat  1 — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — Are  you  a  German  1 — 
No,  I  am  an  Englishman. — Art  thou  a  Greek  1 — No,  I  am  a  Span- 
iard. — Are  these  men  Poles  1 — No,  they  are  Russians. — Do  the 
Russians  speak  Polish  1 — ^They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic. — Is  your  brother  a  merchant  1 — No,  he  is  a 
joiner. — Are  these  men  merchants  1 — No,  they  are  carpenters. — 
Are  we  boatmen  1 — No,  ve  are  shoemakers. — Art  thou  a  fool  % — ^I 
am  not  a  fool. — What  is  that  man  1 — He  is  a  tailor. — Do  you  wish 
me  anything] — ^I  wish  you  a  good  morning. — What  does  the  young 
man  vfifih  me  ? — He  wishes  you  a  good  evening. — Whither  must  I 
go  ? — ^Thou  must  go  to  our  friends  to  wish  them  a  good  day  (!£ag), 
— Do  your  children  come  to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening  t 
—They  come  Xc.  you  in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

81. 

Has  the  nobleman  blue  eyes  1 — He  has  black  eyes  and  a  little 
mouth. — Hast  thou  a  good  memory  1 — I  have  a  bad  memory,  but 
much  courage  to  learn  German. — What  dost  thou  (do)  instead  of 
playing  % — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou  learn  instead  of 
writing? — ^I  write  instead  of  learning. — What  does  the  son  of  our 
bailiff  (do)  1 — He  goes  into  the  garden  instead  of  going  into  the 
field. — Do  the  children  of  our  neighbours  read  1 — ^They  write  in- 
stead of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  (do)  1 — He  makes  a  fire 

the  thing,  and  always  requires  the  accusative.  Ex.  3<^  ^5re  t^tt  an,  or  t(^  1^6*1 
re  i^m  }u,  I  listen  to  him ;  but  t(^  ^5re  auf  \>^9,  xoa^  <Ste  ntir  fagen,  I  listen  to 
what  you  are  telling  me. 
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•instead  of  going  to  the  market. — Does  your  father  sell  his  ox  ?— 
He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. — Do  the  physicians 
go  out? — ^They  remain  in  their  rooms  instead  of  going  out. — At 
'what  o'clock  does  our  physician  come  to  you  1 — He  comes  every 
morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study 
English? — He  studies  Greek  instead  of  studying  English. — Does 
the  butcher  kill  oxen  ? — He  kills  sheep  instead  of  kiUing  oxen. — 
Do  you  listen  to  me  1 — I  do  listen  to  you. — Does  your  brother  listen 
to  me  ? — He  speaks  instead  of  listening  to  you. — Do  you  listen  to 
what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. 

82. 

Does  the  man  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  him  1 — He  does  listen 
to  it. — Do  thie  children  of  the  physician  listen  to  what  we  tell  them  ? 
— ^They  do  not  listen  to  it. — Dost  thou  listen  to  what  thy  brother  tells 
thee  1 — I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  1 — ^I  am  going  to 
the  storehouse  instead  of  going  to  the  theatre. — Are  you  willing  to 
listen  to  me  ? — I  am  willing  to  listen  to  you,  but  I  cannot ;  1  have 
the  ear-ache. — Does  thy  father  correct  my  notes  or  thine  1 — He 
corrects  neither  yours  nor  mine. — Which  notes  does  he  correct  1— 
He  corrects  those  which  he  writes. — Does  he  listen  to  what  you 
tell  him  1 — He  does  listen  to  it. — Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in  order 
to  speak  to  my  father  1 — I  do  take  it  oflf  in  order  to  speak  to  him.— . 
Does  thy  brother  listen  to  what  our  father  tells  him  1 — He  does 
listen  to  it. — Does  our  servant  go  for  some  beer  1 — He  goes  for 
some  vinegar  instead  of  going  for  some  beer. — Do  you  correct  my 
letter  1 — I  do  not  correct  it ;  I  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  servant 
take  off  his  coat  in  order  to  make  a  fire  ? — He  does  take  it  off*.— 
Do  you  take  off  your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me  money  7 — I  do 
take  them  off*  in  order  to  give  you  some. — Does  he  take  off  his 
shoes  in  order  to  go  to  your  house  ? — He  does  not  take  them  oflf.— • 
Who  takes  away  the  tables  and  chairs  1 — ^The  servants  take  them 
riway. — Will  you  take  away  this  glass  ? — ^I  have  no  mind  to  take  it 
iway. — ^Is  he  wrong  to  take  oflf  his  boots  ? — He  is  right  to  take 
ihem  off. — Dost  thou  take  away  anything  1 — I  do  not  take  away 
inything. — Does  anybody  take  oflf  his  hat  ? — Nobody  takes  it  off. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— 0i^bien  ttttb 

brjeiddijste  £ection. 

Wet  (moist).  91  a  ^  (an  adjective). 

To  wet  (to  moisten),      ^a^  mac^en  (ne|ett). 

To  show.  3ci<^cn,  wcifcn*  (govern  the 

dative"). 

*  3<{$^>t  expresses  the  mere  act  of  showing ;  tveifen  implies  showing  widi 
iDstruction,  and  is  derived  from  the  word :  bte  iffietfc,  the  manner. 
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To/e/«ee  (expose  to  sight),  ^c  ten  (affeii  (gofens  IIm  •»• 

casatire). 

00  you  let  me  see  your  gold  Soffen  ^U  muft  3^tc  gotbcnen  SM» 
ribbons  1  iex  fcften  ? 

1  do'  let  yoa  see  them.  36)  (affe  6t(  biefdben  fr^nu 

Brandy,  SBranntioetn  (maso.) ; 

tobacco,  Sobaf  (masc) ; 

tobacco  (for  smoking),  9loud)tabaf ; 

snuff,  @d)nupfra6af ; 

cider,  (Stter  (masc.) ; 

meal  (flour),  ^cU  (neut.) ; 

apples,  2(epf((  (ipfet)  (plor.  of  bcc  TipfdQ 

The  gardener,  ter  ®6ttn(r ; 

the  cousin,  ter  ^Setter ; 

the  brother-in-law,  tcx  ^d^wager  ; 

the  handkerchief,  ^ai  Sud) ; 

the  pocket  handkerchief,  ta^  @d)nupfht(6 ; 

the  yalet,  servant,  ber  ^'xtntv,  bet  ^ned^t^ 

Do  you  go  for  your  brother-in-  ^tkn  &xt  3^ten  ^voa^  t 

law! 
I  do  go  for  him.  3<%  W^  i^n* 

To  intend  (^to  think),     ®ebenfeiu 

Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  ©ebenfen  @te  ^eute  2C6enb  auf  tcft 

this  evening  %  fBaVL  gu  ge^n  1 

1  do  intend  to  go  thither.  3^  QtUnU  l)in)uaef)en«    (See  O^ 

A.  Lesson  XaVII.) 

To  know.  SB  i  f  f  e  n  •  (f5nnen«)» 

I  know  — ^he  knows.  3c^  wixi     —  et  weifi. 

We  kn3w       — ^they  know.         SBir  wiffcn  —  fit  wiffen* 

Thou  knowest — ^you  know.  ^u  toeipt    —  36r  n)tflct  (&t  Xto^ 

fen). 
Do  you  know  German  t  itSnnen  ®ie^  teutfcl^  I 

I  do  know  it.  36)  fann  ci* 

Do    you    know   how   to   read 

French  %  ^  JtJfnnen  6te  franaSfifi^  (efen  % 

Can  you  read  French  t 
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b  ^itntt  generally  means  servant;  hence :  Ut  J^ammerbiener,  the  valet  do 
chambre ;  ber  ^trc^enbtener,  the  church-minister,  clergyman ;  Stnt6ft  points 
out  the  lowest  degree  of  servitude,  hence :  ber  «^aUMned)t  the  menial  ser- 
vant;  ber  <BtaUfnt^t,  the  groom,  the  stableman ;  ber  ffitxttnt6ft,  the  jockey. 

^  ^tffen  implies  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  it ; 
f9tmett  signifies  to  be  able,  to  have  the  Imowledge  of  an  art  or  a  science.  Ex. 
3cf>  wei^,  t»a8  <Ste  faaen  tooUen,  I  know,  what  you  wish  to  say.  (St  fann 
einen  beutf(^en  f&titf  f^rciben,  he  knows  how  to  write  a  German  letter.  The 
learner  must  take  care  not  to  confound  kotffen*,  to  know,  with  !5nnen*,  to  be 
able,  and  the  latter  not  with  fennen*.  to  be  acquainted .  (See  Lessons  XSVUK 
and  XXXin.) 
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Can  yoa  make  a  hatt  ^ 

Do  you  know  how  to  maice  a  >- jtcnncn  @tc  etnen  ^t  ma<l^  I 

hati  3 

Can  you  come  to  me  to-day  t       it9nnen  0ie  l)eute  ^  mi¥  fommai  7 

To  «u7tm.  ®  d)  to  i  m  m  (  n  *• 

Do  you  know  how  to  swim  t     ">  tf^R_„.„  ©.j^  M»m5«,m*«  i 
Can  you  swim  ?  5  -^^""^^  ^*^  f%Wimmcn  ? 

Wi^tMer  /  where  to  7     ©  0  H  n  t 
Whither  are  you  going  1  iZBc  ge()cn  @te  l^in  t<i 

EXKRCISE8.      83. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  brandy  1 — No,  I  wish  to  drink  wine. — Jff: 
you  sell  brandy  1 — I  do  not  sell  any ;  but  my  neighbour,  the  mer^ 
chant,  sells  some. — ^Will  you  fetch  me  some  tobacco? — I  will 
fetch  you  some ;  what  tobacco  do  you  wish  to  have  1 — ^I  wish  to 
have  some  snuff;  but  my  friend,  the  German,  wishes  to  have  some 
tobacco  (for  smoking).— Does  the  merchant  show  you  cloth  1 — He 
does  not  show  me  any. — Does  your  valet  go  for  some  cider  ? — ^He 
does  go  for  some. — Do  you  want  anything  else  (nod)  ctwog)  1 — ^I 
want  some  flour ;  will  you  send  for  some  (for)  me  1 — ^I  will  send 
for  some  (for)  you. — Does  your  friend  buy  apples  1 — ^He  does  buy 
some.— Does  he  buy  handkerchiefs  ? — He  buys  tobacco  instead  ot 
buying  handkerchiefs. — Do  you  show  me  anything  ?— I  show  yoa 
gold  afad  silver  clothes. — Whither  does  your  cousin  ffo  1 — He  goes 
to  the  ball. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball  1 — I  go  to  the  tiieatre  instead 
of  going  to  the  ball. — Does  the  ^rdener  go  into  the  grarden  1 — He 
goes  to  the  market  instead  of  going  into  the  garden.--I)o  you  send 
your  servant  to  the  shoemaker  ? — I  send  him  to  the  tailor  instead 
of  sending  him  to  the  shoemaker. 

84. 

Dost  thou  go  to  fetch  thy  father  1 — I  do  go  to  fetch  him. — ^May 
(jtann)  I  go  to  fetch  my  cousin  1 — ^You  may  ^o  to  fetch  him.— 
Does  your  valet  find  the  man  whom  he  is  looking  for  1 — He  does 
find  him. — Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom  they  are  looking 
for  1 — ^They  do  not  find  them. — When  do  you  intend  going  to  the 
ball  1 — ^1  intend  going  thither  this  evening.— Do  your  cousins  intend 
to  go  into  the  country  1 — ^They  intend  to  go  Uiither. — When  do 
they  intend  to  ffo  thither  1 — They  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow.^— 
At  what  o'clock  1 — At  half-past  nine. — What  does  the  merchant 
wish  to  sell  you  1 — He  wishes  to  sell  me  pocket-handkerchiefs.- 
Do  you  intend  to  buy  some  1 — 1  will  not  buy  any. — Dost  thou  know 

'  SBo^tn,  as  above,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  ii 
placed  in  the  beginning  and  the  second  at  the  encl  of  the  sentence.  If  the 
■entence  ends  with  a  past  partici|de  or  an  infinitive,  §  in  is  placed  h^loi^Vu 
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anything  1 — I  do  not  know  anything. — ^What  does  thy  coosin  know  t 
— He  knows  how  to  read  and  to  write. — Does  he  know  German  ?— 
He  does  not  know  it. — Do  you  know  Spanish  1 — 1  do  know  it.— 
Do  your  brothers  know  Greek  1 — ^They  do  not  know  it ;  but  they 
intend  to  learn  it. — Do  I  know  English  1 — You  do  not  know  it; 
but  you  intend  to  study  it. — Do  my  children  know  how  to  read 
Italian  1 — ^They  know  how  to  read,  but  not  how  to  speak  it. 

85. 

Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  1 — I  intend  to  study  Arabic  and 
iSyriac. — Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not  know 
it,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play. — Does  your  cousin  know 
Itew  to  make  coats? — He  does  not  know  how  to  make  any;  he  is 
no  tailor. — Is  he  a  merchant? — He  is  not  one.^What  is  he  ? — He 
is  a  physician.-— Whither  are  you  going  1 — ^I  am  going  into  my 
garden,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  gardener. — What  do  you  wish  to 
tell  him  ? — 1  wish  to  tell  him  to  open  the  window  of  his  room.— 
Does  your  gardener  listen  to  you  ? — He  does  listen  to  me.— Do 
YOU  wish  to  drink  some  cider  ? — No,  I  have  a  mind  to  drink  some 
beer ;  have  you  any  ? — ^I  have  none ;  but  I  will  send  for  some.— 
When  will  you  send  for  some  ? — Now, — Do  you  send  for  apples  ? 
—I  do  send  for  some. — Have  you  a  good  deal  of  water  ?— 1  have 
enough  to  wash  my  feet. — Has  your  brother  water  enough  ? — He 
has  only  a  little,  but  enough  to  moisten  his  pocket-handkerchief.-— 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea  1 — ^I  know  how  to  make  some. — Does 
your  cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — 
Does  he  know  how  to  swim  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  swim.— 
Where  is  he  going  to  ? — He  is  going  no  whither ;  he  remains  at 
home. 


THIRTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— acljt  ttub  bmBSigSle 

The  intention.  SDcrSSorfag. 

Intended.  ©efcnnen. 

To  intend  or  to  have  the  intention.  ®efonnen  fein*. 

I  intend  to  go  thither.  3c^  hxn  gcfcnncn  f)tngu9e6cn. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it.    fffiir  finb  gcfenncn  c^  gu  tfeuiu 

'@rfta(tcn*    (to    receive    any- 
thing sent). 

To  receive  J  S3  c  f  c  ni  m  c  n  •   (to  receive  as  a 

10  receive.  4      pjegg^t). 

I  @  m  p  f  a  n  g  e  n  *  (to  welcome,  to 
entertain). 


Thou  receiyeat— .He  receives     5^  ®"  er^fiCtft.         Gr  crJ^fftf. 
1  nou  receivest-we  receives.    ^  j^^  empfsngft*  (&t  empfiingt 

He  receives  money.  (£t  bcfcmmt  @i1b. 

He  obtains  the  preference.  (Sx  er^alt  ben  ^crjuq. 

He  receives  his  friends.  ©r  cnipfdngt  fcine  gfcunbf. 

Do  you  receive  a  letter  to-day  ?  ©rl)o(ti*n  6tc  b^ute  eincn  ®rief  1 

I  receive  one  to-morrow.  3d)  cr^ottc  mergen  ein«n. 

To  guide  (conduct,  take),  gfij^cen")  ^ 
To  lead.  geiten    J   ' 

[  lead  the  horse  into  the  stable.    34  f^^^^  ^^^  9>f^tb  in  ten  &aVU 

The  preference,  ter  SScrjug ; 

the  stable,  tn  ^taU  ; 

blind,  Mtnb ; 

sick  (ill),  front ; 

poor,  atni. 

To  extinguish.  TCnii^f^tti  (v.  act.  and  k.  if 

ou^gu(cfd)cn). 
To  light.  2Cngttnben  (angu^dnbcn). 

To  set  on  fire.  2(  n  |i  e  cf  e  n  (onguftccfcn). 

Does  he  extinguish  the  candle  1   eSfc^t  er  bag  Stc^t  aug  ? 
He  lights  it.  dix  gjlnbet  eg  on. 

To  depart^  to  set  out.     2(  6  r  e  i  f  e  n  (oOjurctfcn). 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart  ?   SODann  gcbcnfen  @ic  oO^urcifen  ? 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow.       3c^  oebcnfe  motgcn  abjureifen. 

All.  *:*-,U*. 

EXERCISES.   86. 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  1 — ^They  do  in- 
tend to  go  thither. — ^Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  ? — I  do  in- 
tend to  go  to  him. — Dost  thou  intend  to  do  anything  ? — ^I  intend  t: 
do  nothing. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening? — 1 
do  intend  to  go  thither,  but  not  this  evening. — ^Dost  thou  receive 
anything  t — 1  receive  money. — ^From  (Q5on)  whom  dost  thou  receive 
some  ? — I  receive  some  from  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  cousin. 
— Does  your  son  receive  books  1 — He  does  receive  some. — From 
whom  does  he  receive  some  1 — He  receives  some  from  me,  from  his 
friends,  and  neighbours. — Does  the  poor  man  (bcr  2CrmC/  See 
page  34,  Obs.  A.)  receive  money  1 — He  does  receive  some. — ^From 
whom  does  he  receive  some  1 — He  receives  some  from  the  rich.— 
Dost  thou  receive  wine? — ^I  do  not  receive  any. — Do  I  receive 
noneyl — ^You  do  not  receive  any. — Does   your  servant  receive 

■  The  persons  not  mentioned  follow  the  regular  conjugation.  (See  Pre- 
sent Tense,  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

b  ^ubren  expresses  the  act  of  conducting  only ;  leiten  means  to  conduct 
with  safety.  Ex.  @tnen  .^ranCen  fii^ren,  to  conduct  a  sick  j/erson;  tin  St\x£it, 
tintXL  SBlinben  leiten,  to  guide  a  child,  a  blind  man. 
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anythinpr  t — I  donot  know  anything^. — ^Whatdoes  thy  coasin know! 
— I  In  knows  how  to  mad  and  to  write. — Does  he  know  Gennanl— 
Ho  dooH  not  know  it. — Do  you  know  Spanish  ?— I  do  know  it- 
Do  your  brothers  know  iiTcvkl — ^They  do  not  know  it;  bat  they 
intend  to  learn  it. — Do  I  know  English  1 — You  do  not  know  it; 
but  yoa  intend  to  study  it. — Do  my  children  know  how  to  read 
Italian? — ^Thcy  know  how  to  read,  but  not  how  to  speak  it. 

85. 

Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  ? — I  intend  to  study  Arabic  and 
Syriac. — Docs  the  Knirlishman  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not  know 
it,  but  he  intends  learnintr  it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  how  to  swini,  but  how  to  play. — Does  your  cousin  know 
Itew  to  make  coats? — He  does  not  know  how  to  make  any;  he  is 
no  tailor. — Is  ho  a  merchant? — Ho  is  not  one. — What  is  he  1 — ^He 
is  a  physician.— Whither  are  you  going  1 — ^I  am  going  into  my 
garden,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  gardener. — What  do  you  wish  to 
tell  him  ? — I  wish  to  tell  him  to  open  the  window  of  his  room.— 
Does  your  gardener  listen  to  you  ? — He  does  listen  to  ine.— Do 
YOU  wish  to  drink  some  cider  ? — No,  I  have  a  mind  to  drink  some 
beer ;  have  you  any  ? — ^I  have  none  ;  but  I  will  send  for  some.— 
When  will  you  send  for  some  ? — Now. — Do  you  send  for  apples  ? 
—I  do  send  for  some. — Have  you  a  good  deal  of  water?—!  have 
enough  to  wash  my  feet. — Has  your  brother  water  enough  ? — ^He 
has  only  a  little,  but  enough  to  moisten  his  pocket-handkerchief.— 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea  ? — I  know  how  to  make  some. — Does 
your  cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it- 
Does  he  know  how  to  swim  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  swim.— 
Where  is  he  going  to? — He  is  going  no  whither;  he  remains  at 
home. 


THIRTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— i3lfl)t  ttub  bwioBlgBle 

Injection. 

The  intention.  SDcc  SSorfag. 

Intended,  ©efonncn. 

To  intend  or  to  have  the  intention.  Q^efonnen  fetn'*'. 

I  intend  to  go  thither.  3c^  Un  gcfcnncn  f)tngu9c6en. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it    SBir  fint)  gcfenncn  c^  gu  tfeuiu 

'@rba(tcn*    (to    receive    any- 
thing sent). 

To  receive  J  S3  c  f  c  m  m  c  n  •   (to  receive  as  a 

10  receive.  4      p^gggnt^^ 

I  @  m  p  f  a  n  g  e  n  *  (to  welcome,  to 
entertain). 
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Thou  receivest— He  tgcgivgb     5^  ®"  er^W.         ©r  crWtt. 
1  nou  receivest— lie  receives.    ^  ^^  cmpfangft.-  (£r  enipfiJnfit 

He  receives  money.  Qt  bcfcmmt  ®ctb. 

He  obtains  the  preference.  @r  crf)a(t  ben  iBcrjug. 

He  receives  his  friends.  ©r  cmpfdngt  fcine  Jrcunbe. 

Do  you  receive  a  letter  to-day  1  (Srftatten  ©tc  !)cute  cincn  ®rief  1 

[  receive  one  to-morrow.  3c^  cr()oIte  morgen  ein«n. 

To ^tV^c (conduct, take),  gfij^ren")  ,, 
To  lead.  Seitcn    j    * 

[  lead  the  horse  into  the  stable.    3c&  f^^^^  ^<t^  ^^ferb  in  bcn  @tatL 

The  preference,  ter  ©crjug ; 

the  stable,  bet  ©taQ  ; 

blind,  Htnb ; 

sick  (ill),  hanl ; 

poor,  arnt. 

To  extinguish.  liViiV6\^cn  (v.  act.  and  k.  ir 

ou^gu(cfd)cn). 
T(9  /i^A/.  2(ngttnben  (angu^dnbcn). 

To  set  on  fire.  2(  n  |i  e  cf  e  n  (onguftccfcn). 

Does  he  extin^ish  the  candle  %   eSfc^t  er  bag  Sic^t  aug  ? 
He  lights  it.  ©r  giinbet  eg  an. 

To  depart,  to  set  out.     2(  6  r  e  i  f  e  n  (atjurctfen). 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart  1   SGDann  gcbenfen  ©tc  ob^urcifen  ? 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow.       3(^  aebenfe  mcrgcn  aOjuretfen. 

EXERCISES.    86. 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  1 — ^They  do  in- 
tend to  go  thither. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  % — I  do  in- 
tend to  go  to  him.— Dost  thou  intend  to  do  anything  1 — I  intend  t: 
do  nothing. — Do  you  intend  to  ^o  to  the  theatre  this  evening? — 1 
do  intend  to  go  thither,  but  not  this  evening. — ^Dost  thou  receive 
anything? — I  receive  money. — ^From  (Q5on)  whom  dost  thou  receive 
some  ? — I  receive  some  from  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  cousin. 
— Does-  your  son  receive  books  1 — He  does  receive  some.' — From 
whom  does  he  receive  some  ? — He  receives  some  from  me,  from  his 
friends,  and  neighbours. — Does  the  poor  man  (ber  2Crme,  See 
page  34,  Obs*  A.)  receive  money  1 — He  does  receive  some. — ^From 
whom  does  he  receive  some  1 — He  receives  some  from  the  rich.— 
Dost  thou  receive  wine? — ^I  do  not  receive  any. — Do  I  receive 
noney  ? — ^You  do  not  receive  any. — Does  your  servant  receive 

•  The  persons  not  mentioned  follow  the  regular  conjugation.  (See  Pre- 
sent Tense,  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

b  ^ut)ren  expresses  the  act  of  conducting  only ;  leiten  means  to  conduct 
with  safety.  Ex.  @tnen  ^ranten  fii^ren,  to  conduct  a  sick  j/erson ;  etn  iCi«Ji^ 
einen  SBUnben  Utten,  to  guide  a  child,  a  blind  man. 
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clothes  (.ft(etber)  1 — He  does  not  receive  any. — Do  yoa  receiTe  te 
books  which  our  friends  receirel — We  do  not  receive  the  same 
which  yoar  friends  receiye;  but  we  receive  others. — Does  yoor 
friend  receive  the  letters  which  you  write  to  him  T— He  does  ro> 
ceive  them. — Do  you  receive  the  apples  which  I  send  yoal — ^I  do 
not  receive  them.— Does  the  American  receive  as  much  brandy  at 
eider  ? — He  receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.— Do  dhe 
Scotch  receive  as  many  hooka  as  letters  1-»They  receive  as  many 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 

Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference  t — He  does  obtain  it. 
—Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  1 1 — He  receives 
more  than  you. — Does  the  Frenchman  receive  liis  letters  t — He 
does  receive  them. — When  does  he  receive  them? — He  receives 
them  in  the  evening. — When  dost  thou  receive  thy  letters  1—1  re- 
ceive them  in  the  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  to 
ten. — Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  I  ? — ^I  receive  more  oi 
them  than  thou. — Dost  thou  receive  any  to-day  1 — ^I  receive  some 
to-day  and  to-morrow. — Does  your  father  receive  as  many  friends 
as  ours  (as  our  father)  1 — He  receives  fewer  of  them  than  yours 
(than  your  father). — Does  the  Spaniard  receive  as  many  enemies 
as  friends  ? — He  receives  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — ^Do 
you  receive  one  more  crown  1 — ^I  do  receive  one  more. — Does  your 
son  receive  one  more  book  % — He  does  receive  one  more. — What 
does  the  physician  receive  1 — He  receives  good  tobacco,  good  snuffy 
and  good  pocket-handkerchiefs. — Does  he  receive  brandy  1 — He 
does  receive  some. 

88. 

Does  your  servant  receive  shirts  t — ^He  does  receive  some. — Does 
he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet  (does)? — He  receives  quite 
as  many  of  them. — Do  you  receive  anything  to-day  1—.  receive 
something  every  day. — Dost  thou  conduct  anybody?-— I  conduct 
nobody. — Whom  do  you  guide  1 — ^I  guide  my  son. — Where  are  you 
conducting  him  to  1 — I  conduct  him  to  my  friends  to  wish  them  a 
good  morning. — What  is  your  son? — He  is  a  physician. — Does 
your  servant  guide  any  one  ? — He  guides  my  child. — ^Whom  (2Ben) 
must  I  guide?— Thou  must  guide  the  blind.  (Page  34,  Obs, 
A*) — ^Must  he  conduct  the  sick  person  ? — He  must  conduct  him.— 
Whither  must  he  conduct  him  ) — He  must  conduct  him  home.— 
Whither  is  he  leading  your  horse? — He  is  leading  it  into  the 
stable. — Dost  thou  guide  the  child  or  the  blind  man  ?— -1  guide  both, 
—When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart  ? — He  intends  to  depart 
this  morning. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  half  past  one. — Does  he  not 
wish  to  remain  here  ? — He  does  not  (@r  roitl  nid)t). — Do  you  intend 
to  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ? — I  intend  to  go  there  ^morrow 
—Do  you  depart  to-day  ? — ^I  depart  now. — When  do  you  intend  ti 


write  to  your  fnends }— I  intend  to  write  to  them  to-day« — ^Do  yow 
friends  answer  your  letters  ?-— They  do  answer  them. — Do  yoa  ex* 
tinguish  the  fire  1—1  do  not  extinguish  it — Does  your  servant  light 
the  candle  1 — ^He  does  light  it.-— -Does  this  man  intend  to  set  your 
waiehouse  on  fire  1 — He  does  intend  to  set  it  on  fire  (atiiuflccf <n)* 


THIRTY-NINTH   LESSON.  —  Neim    »ttb  Irrd00ig«te 


COMPAKISOK  OF  ADJECnVES. 


The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  e  t  and  the 
superlative  by  adding  (I*  to  the  simple  acyective. 
Examples : 

Posrr.         CoMP.      Superl. 

©c^ott  —  fd)5ner  —  fd|6njl. 

^fem    —  Heiner  —  netnft^ 
SBBilb    —  tpiOer  —  ttnlbefL 


Handsome— handsomer — 

handsomest. 
Small — smaller — smallest. 
Wild — ^wilder — ^wildest. 


Obs.  A.    Comparative  and  superlative   acyectives 
are  declined  like  the  positive.    Examples : 

Comparative. 

Bfatcoline.  Neater. 

^N.  ber  fdionere     bo^  fd)6ncte  fdndj. 

G.  bc^fd)5ttctett    be^  fd)5rtctett  a3u(^e^» 

D.  bent  fc^oneten  bem  fc{)5neren  93u(^« 

»fd)e, 
A.  ben  fcf|5neten  bo^  fii^nere^  fdud^. 


The  handsomer 
table,  the  hand-< 
somer  book,  &c. 


>  In  the  floperlatiYe,  ^  issometimefi  inreceded  by  e  when  the  pronunciation 
requirefl  it,  as :  fii$,  sweet,  fit^efi ;  f^Vt^t,  bad,  f^Ieci^tefl.  In  the  wordai^9#» 
rreat,the  superlative  grdfe^  is  contracted  into  q;tift,  as:  btr  gr5pte  ^ann, 
the  greatest  man. 

h  The  letter  t,  which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant  t  in  the  comfiara- 
tive,  is  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  thus  instead  of:  ber,  ba0  f(^&« 
titre,  ht€  fi^dttven,  bem  fd^Sneren,  we  say :  ber,  ha9  fc^iHtre,  be4  ((^Snem,  ^tm 
fd^bneru,  &c.    (See  Oba.  Lesson  XDL) 


The      smallest 
hat,  the  smal-  •< 
lest  book,  &c. 


SuPERL-iTlVE. 

Maacnline.  N«iiter. 

N,  bet  nemfie  tai  flemffe  fRudf. 

G.  be^  flemflen  be^  flemfiett  Sitc^ 

D.  bent  flemflen  bem  (lemflett  99it(^» 

ipute, 

A.  ben  nemflen  hai  flemfie  Stu^. 


065*  B.  The  radical  vowels  a,  0,  tt/  are  softened 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative  into  &^  i^  &* 
Examples : 

Posrr.      CoMP.       Supebl* 


Old,  &c. 
pious,  &c. 
young,  &c. 


ait         alter        &Ue% 
fromm    frommer   frdrninfL 
Jung      junger      jimgfl* 


Obs.  C.  The  following  adjectives,  which  are  also 
used  ttrs  adverbs,  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives. 

PosrrivE.  CoMP. 

S3a[b,  efier, 

ber  orba^  fcalb^e,  e^ere. 


Soon, 


SUPERLAIIVE. 

e^efl  {am  ej^ejlen*) 
e^efte. 


Wi1i;t.o.w  i  ®^^/  Keber,  Kebfl  (am  Keb|len){ 

^"^""S^y^lievovm licit,  mm,  Ke6|le. 

®ttt,  6effer,  6e(l  (am  6ejlen) ; 

ber  or  ba^  gute,  tefiere,  iefie. 

(^oct|,«  ^6l)er, 

I  ber  or  ba^  ^o^e,  ^o^ere. 


Goody 
ffigh, 


e  On  lihe  adjectiines  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowebi  <t,  0/  tt  in  the 
compo^tive  and  superlative,  see  Oba.  D.  hereafter. 

J  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  superlative  decree  adverbially,  itii 
combinel  with  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  and  one  of  the  prepoei- 
tions,  at,  auf,  %Vi,  xn,  as:  am  toentgflen,  the  least;  aufs^od^fle,  atthemost;  |ttm 
Befien,  fcT  the  best ;  im  mtnbeflen,  at  least.  Hence  the  adverbs :  fcl^5it|iett^ 
in  the  handsomest  manner ;  bejlend,  in  the  best  manner ;  \h^^tXiZ,  at  tha 
most ;  nad[)jlen«,  next  time ;  tt)eni(^flett8,  at  least,  &c. 

«  In  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  the  form  1^0^,  not  ^P^,  is  used  ai 
an  adjective  before  a  nomi ;  but  as  a  predicate  after  the  noun,  the  positive  it 
boc^.  Ex.  ^er  ^o^e  $aum,  the  high  tree ;  ber  ^0()(re  ^aum,  the  higher  tfoe; 
but  biefer  9aum  ift  l^ed^,  this  tree  is  hif  h. 
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Near, 
Much, 


PosmvB. 

I  ber  or  bo^  tia^e, 

jSSieC, 

^  ber  or  ba^  t)iefe. 


This  book  is  small,  that  is  smal- 
ler, and  this  is  the  smallest  of 
all. 

This  hat  is  large,  hut  that  is 
larger. 

Is  your  hook  as  large  as  mine  9 

It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 
It  is  larger  than  yours. 

Not  so  large- 

Are  our  neighbour's  children  as 

good  ^  as  ours  t 
They  are  better  than  ours. 

Whose  t 
It  is. 

Whose  hat  is  this  % 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 
It  is  my  brother's. 
It  is  my  brother's  hat. 
Whose  hat  is  the  finest  1 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest. 
Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomer, 
yours  or  mine  I 

Good,  gentle,  pretty, 

light,  easy, 

heavy,  difficult, 

great,  grand  (big,  large), 

long, 

short, 

round, 

rich. 


CoMP.  SUPERLATIVB, 

ttfiber^  nad)fl  {am  tiad)ftett); 

tia^ere,  tidd)(le. 

nte^r,  ntetfl  {am  nteillen) ; 

ine^re,  meifle* 

;Dtcfc^  SBuct  ill  !(etn,  fetich  tfl  (teU 
ncr^  unb  ttcfc^  t)tcr  tfl  am  ftein* 
ftcn  (tad  Hctnfle)  wn  aUeit* 

iDtcfet  ^ut  tfl  ^te^,  aHetit  icitcr  ifl 
grower. 

Sfl  3^r  f8n6)  \e  grop  wte  bad  mcU 
niae? 

(&i  tft  ntd)t  fo  grcp  aH  bad  3iMd^ 

Qs  tfl  grcpct  aid  lai  S^nge. 

SZt^t  fo  gtop. 

@tttb  bte  iltnbcr  unfcved  97a(!((at:i 

fo  arttg  iDte  tie  uttfrtge n  ? 
@te  |inb  arttget  aH  tie  unfingeiu 

SS  e  f  f  e  tt  ?  s  (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 
(Sd  tfl. 

aSeffeit  ^ut  tfl  tad  t 
6d  ifl  tcr  |)ut  metned  93iiit<td» 
(Sd  tfl  metned  SStutetd. 
(Sd  tfl  mettted  S3rutetd  ^ut 
SS^effctt  |>ut  tft  ter  f4)6itfle  ? 
IDcr  metned  SSoterd  tfl  tet  fdftSnfle. 
SBeffen  S3ant  tft  fMnet,  tod  3^ 
ge  oter  tad  ntetntge  1 

arttg; 
leid)t; 
f4n>er; 

groP; 
tang; 

fura ; 

runt; 

Yetc^ 


Obs.  D.    The  a<3yecfives  which  do  not  soften  the  ra- 
dical vowels  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  are : 
1st,  Those  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  belong 


lis  phrase  the  word  atti  g  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  English 
cd;  but  it  does  in  many  others,  as  for  instance :  be  good !  fei  artigl 


'In  this 

word  goodi  

a  go^  child,  etn  artiged  Stinh, 

t  The  wcrd  which  answers  the  question  tDeffen  ?  is  always  put  In  the  gtii 
live  case. 

5 


to  the  primitive^  word,  as:  banfbaVf  grateful;  fd^ttlbfg^ 
culpable ;  bo^ifaft,  malicious.  Ex.  artig/ pretty ;  art^, 
prettier ;  avtXQii,  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as:  labenb, refreshing ;  gelobt  praised; 
tobenif  furious ;  fud)ent),  seeking,  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as:  getiOtt 
exact ;  faul,  lazy ;  blau,  blue ;  gran,  grey,  &c. 

4th,  Those  terminating  in  e  r,  as  tcopfev,  valianty  dec 

6th,  The  following : 


fnapp,  tig"; 
laf)m,  lame ; 
ic^,  loose ; 
matt,  wearied ; 
mcrfcft,  brittle ; 
noc!t,  naked ; 
platt,  flat ; 
)7lumP/  clumsy ; 
rob/  raw; 
runt/  round ; 


fanft/  gentle ; 
fatt,  satisfied  ; 
fd)(aff,  slack ; 
fc^Ianf/  slender; 
flart,  numb ; 
jlcli,  proud  ; 
Ihaff,  stiff; 
ftumnt/  dumb ; 
ten,  mad ; 
WU,  fuU; 
$al)m,  tame. 


SBtafc  pale ; 
(unt/  variegated ; 
fhbl/  fallow ; 
faij^,  false ; 
fcob/  joyful ; 
QivaU,  straight; 
gefunt/  healthy ; 
atatt/  smooth ; 
5cM/  hollow ; 
bc(b/  kind ; 
faJ)i,  bald ; 
farg,  stingy ; 

Obs.  E.  In  German  the  superlative  is  almost  al 
ways  relative,  and  to  express  the  absolute  superlative 
we  use,  as  in  English,  one  of  the  adverbs:  fe^r,very 
rec^t,  very;  ^6d)|l,  extremely;  utigemeitt,  uncommonly 
&c.  Ex.  ®n  fei)r  armer  SKann,  a  very  poor  man;  em 
fe^r  fc^one^  ^nb,  a  very  fine  child. 

Ohs,  F.  Than,  after  a  comparative,  is  translated  by 
ali  (See  Obs.  B.  Lesson  XXIIL).  To  increase  the 
force  of  the  comparative,  we  use  the  adverbs  ttod>,  still, 
and  xodt,  far.  Ex.  Kod)  grower,  still  greater;  x6)  bm  tt>eit 
gCudKd)er  ate  er,  1  am  far  happier  than  he. 

Obs.  G.  The  following  adjectives  have  no  compara- 
tive: 

PosiTrrE. 

ber  or  ba^  augere, 
ber — ba^  mnere, 
ber  —  ba^  l^intere. 


The  exterior, 
the  interior, 
the  posterior, 
the  middle  one, 
the  superior. 


Superlative. 

ber  or  ba^  fiugerfie ; 
ber  —  ba^  inner  jle ; 

, ,    ber  —  ba^  l)interfle ; 

ber  —  ba^  mittfere,  ber  —  ba^  mittelfle ; 
ber  —  ba^  obcre,     ber  —  ba^  oberfie ; 


k  By  primitive  we  mean  a  word  to  which  a  syllable  maybe  added  in  order 
to  form  another  word,  as  hanfj^at,  which  is  formed  of  the  word  ^attl,  thaqkf, 
Mid  the  syllable  par. 
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PosrnvB.  Superlathte. 

the  inferior,      I  ber  or  ba^  untere,     ber  or  ba^  unterfle ; 
the  anterior,     |  ber  —  ba^  iJorbcrc,  ber  —  fca^  i)orber(le. 

EXERCISES.   89. 

Is  your  brother  taller  (gtcp)  than  mine  ? — He  is  not  so  tall,  but 
Dettcr  than  yours. — ^Is  thy  hat  as  bad  as  that  of  thy  father  1 — It  is 
better,  but  not  so  black  as  his. — Are  the  shirts  of  the  Italians  as 
white  (toeip)  as  those  of  the  Irish  1 — ^They  are  whiter,  but  not  so 
good. — Are  the  sticks  of  our  friends  longer  than  ours  1 — ^They  are 
not  longer,  but  heavier. — Who  have  (SDBcr  l)at')  the  most  beautiful 
gloves  ? — The  French  have  them. — Whose  horses  are  the  finest  t 
—-Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine ;  but  those  of  our  friends 
are  the  finest  of  all. — Is  your  horse  good  1 — It  is  ffood,  but  youra 
is  better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses 
which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes  1 — I  have  very  pretty 
(ones) ;  but  my  brother  has  prettier  (ones)  than  I. — From  (iCcn) 
whom  does  he  receive  them  i — He  receives  them  from  his  best 
friend. — Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  1 — It  is  better. — ^Does  your 
mer<;hant  sell  good  handkerchiefs  1 — He  sells  the  best  handkerchiefs 
that  I  know. 

90. 

Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  1 — We  have  more  of  them 
than  tbey ;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we,  and  the 
English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast  thou  a  finer  garden  than 
that  of  our  Physician  1 — I  have  a  finer  (one). — Has  the  American 
-a  finer  house  than  thou  1 — He  has  a  finer  (one). — Have  we  as  fine 
children  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  have  finer  (ones). — Is  your  coat 
as  long  as  mine  1 — ^It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than  yours. — Do  you 
soon  (balb)  go  out  1 — I  do  not  go  out  to-day. — When  does  your 
father  go  out  ? — He  goes  out  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. — ^Is  this  man 
older  than  that  (man)  1 — He  is  older,  but  that  (man)  is  healthier 
(gcfunbcrj. — Which  of  these  two  children  is  the  better  1 — ^The  one 
who  stnaies  is  better  than  the  one  who  plays. — Does  your  servant 
sweep  as  well  as  mine  1 — He  sweeps  better  than  yours. — Does  the 
German  read  as  many  bad  books  as  good  (ones)  1 — He  reads  more 
good  than  bad  (ones). — Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than 
cofifeel — ^They  sell  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your 
shoemaker  make  as  many  boots  as  shoes  1 — He  makes  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  otlier. 

91. 

Can  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  1 — ^I  can 
swim  better  than  he  ;  but  he  can  speak  German  better  than  I. — 
Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  1 — He  reads  better  than  I. — Have  you 
the  head-ache  1 — No,  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  your  cousin 
listen  to  what  you  tell  himi — He  does  not  listen  to  it. — Does  the 
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■on  of  yoar  bailiff  go  into  the  forest  1 — No,  he  remains  at  home» 
he  has  sore  feet. — iJo  you  learn  as  well  as  our  gardener's  son  !— 
I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better  than  I. — Whose  caf- 
riage  is  the  finest  1 — Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of  the  captain  is 
still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any  one  as  fine  apples 
as  wel — No  one  has  such  fine  (ones).  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


FORTIETH  LESSON.— bierpsste  UttiOtt. 

To  begin.  ^Cnfangen*  (angufangen). 

Then  beginnest — ^he  begins,         >Du  f^ngfi  an  —  er  f&ngt  an« 
I  begin  to  speak.  34  fangc  an  gu  fptcc^ctu 

Does  your  servant  sweep  the  j(ef)ct  3^r  ^etienter   ba$  Bumncf 
room,  which  I  sweep  ?  a\xi,  toiH^ii  i(^  aiUfei)te  ? 

To  finish^  to  end.  G  n  b  t  g  (  n* 

Not  yet.  ^t^  nid^t. 

Already.  ©cftcn. 

Before.  (£f)c  (6cocr). 

Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ?  ©prcdfecn  ©tc,  elfte  ®te  Wwn  ? 
Dees  he  go  to  the  market  before  @^cf)t  cr  auf  ben   9)2arft/  e^e  cc 

he  writes?  fcftrciOt? 

Do  you  take  off  your  stockings  Stebcn  @ie  36te  ©trfimpfc  au6,  e^ 

before  you  take  off  your  shoes  1      @ie  ^\)xt  G(^uf)e  au^ie^cn  ? 
I  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  take  3cb  gtcbe  mctne  @(^ui)(  a\ii,  e^e  i<| 
oli  my  stockings.  meinc  ©trfimpfe  au^iic^e. 

Ohs.  A.  These  examples  show  that  when  a  con- 
junctive word,  as  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun  or 
relative  adverb  begins  the  sentence,  the  separable  par- 
ticle is  not  detached  from  the  verb,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXIV.  Ohs.  C,  and  Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLVII.) 

Often.  £)  ft  (cftwiat^,  fifter^)/  its  compan- 

tive  is  oftct/  and  its  superiititw 
am  oftcflctu 

As  often  as  3  ou.  ©0  eft  rme  @ic. 

Oftener  than  you.  £)cftcr  (fiftcr)  a(g  ©ie. 

Not  so  often  as  you.  02tc^t  fo  eft  cXi  @t(« 

To  breakfast.  gcii  ^ftficf  en. 

Etirly.  S  r  a  ^. 

Do  you  breakfast  before  you  g)  *^rfibftftcf en  ©te,  c^e   @ie   in  bf» 
into  the  wood  1  JBatb  ge^cn? 
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Does  he  breakfast  before  lie  be-  ^fil^fHkft  er,  c\)t  ec  anflngt  |n  m 

gins  to  work  t  bcitcn  ? 

Do  yoa  breakfast  as  early  as  1 1  ^riibflikfcn  6te  fc  frfib  me  u^  7 
[  breakfast  earlier  than  yoo.         34)  frCif^flAcfc  friif^er  aU  6ic. 

Zifl/e.  6  p  &  t 

Too.  3  u. 

Too  late.  3u  fpAt 

Too  early.  3u  t^fi^ 

Too  great.  3u  arcp. 

Too  little.  3u  Qetiu 

Too  much.  3u  oicL 

Do  yoa  speak  too  much  1  Gprcc^  @te  )U  oUI  ? 

I  do  not  speak  enough*  34  tpxcd^c  nt^t  genug. 

0&«.  B.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXIY.)  that  the  in- 
finitive in  German  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle 
|U*  This  particle,  however,  is  omitted  before  the  infi- 
nitive, 

1st,  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs : 

2)urfett*,  to  be  permitted ;  ^gen*,  to  bid ;  ^fen*,  to 
help;  Ijfbrcn*,  to  hear ;  loitlten*,  to  be  able  (can) ;  Iaf» 
fen*,  to  let ;  k^rcn,  to  teach ;  Uxntn,  to  learn ;  mogen*, 
to  be  allowed  (may)  ;  inuffen*,  to  be  obliged  (must)  ; 
fe^en*,  to  see ;  foKen*,  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought)  ;  tOoU 
fen*,  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will). 

^a^ren*,  to  ride,  to  go  (in  a  carriage)  ;  finben*,  to 
find ;  fu^Ien,  to  feel ;  nennen*,  to  call,  to  name ;  reitcn*, 
to  ride,  to  go  on  horseback. 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense. 
Ex.  ^fet^^  fein  gejtemt  bent.  SRanne,  it  behoves  a  man  to 
be  assiduous.  When  two  infinitives  are  thus  em- 
ployed, the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put  in  the  third 

person  singular.  Ex.  ©eine  getter  befennen  unb  berenen 
tfl  fct)on  ^a(6e  93effenntg,  to  acknowledge  one's  faults  and 
to  repent  of  them  is  already  half  an  amendment.  In 
constructing  the  phrase  with  e^  i(l,  it  iSj  the  verbs  fein*, 
to  be;  befennen*,  to  acknowledge;  berenen,  to  repent, 
are  removed  to  the  end  and  preceded  by  j  n»  Ex.  S^ 
gejiemt  bent  STOanne,  fleig^  jn  fem>  @^  i(l  fc^on  f)albc  ^^ 
mng,  feme  ge^Ier  jn  befennen  nnb  jn  berenen* 
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KXIRCISBS.   93. 

t 

Do  you  begin  to  speak  ? — I  begin  to  speak. — Does  your  brotliflf 
begin  to  learn  Italian  1 — He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can  you  already 
speak  German  1 — Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. — ^Do  our  friends 
begin  to  speak  1 — They  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak,  but  to  read.— 
Does  our  father  already  begin  his  letter? — He  does  not  yet  begin 
it. — Does  the  merchant  beg^n  to  sell  ? — He  does  begin. — Can  yoQ 
swim  already? — Not  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. — ^Does  your  son 
speak  before  he  listens  1 — He  listens  before  he  speaks. — Does  your 
brother  listen  to  you  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  before  he  speaks  1 — He 
speaks  before  he  listens  to  me. — Do  your  children  reaa  before  they 
write  1 — They  write  before  they  read. — Does  your  servant  sweep 
the  warehouse  before  be  sweeps  the  room  ? — He  sweeps  the  room 
before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. — Dost  thou  drink  before  thou 
goest  outi — I  go  out  before  I  drink. — Does  your  cousin  wash  his 
hands  (fctne  |)^ribc)  before  he  washes  his  feet  ? — He  washes  his 
feet  before  he  washes  his  hands. — Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  be- 
fore you  extinguish  the  candle  ? — I  extinguish  neither  the  fire  nor 
the  candle  (aug,  to  the  end). — Do  you  intend  to  go  out  before  yon 
write  your  letters  1 — I  intend  writing  ray  letters  before  I  go  out.— 
Does  your  sou  take  off  his  boots  before  he  takes  off  his  coat  ?— 
My  son  takes  off  neither  his  boots  nor  his  coat  (an^,  to  the  end). 

93. 

Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  (Mt>)  1 — ^I  intend  to  depart  to- 
morrow.— Do  you  speak  as  often  as  1 1 — I  do  not  speak  as  often, 
but  my  brother  speaks  oftener  than  you. — Do  I  go  out  as  often  as 
your  father  1 — You  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he ;  but  he  drinks 
oftener  than  you. — Do  you  begin  to  know  this  man  1 — I  begin  to 
know  him. — Do  you  breakfast  early  1 — We  breakfast  at  a  quarter 
papt  nine. — Does  your  cousin  breakfast  earlier  than  youl — He 
breakfasts  later  than  I. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  breakfast  1— >He 
breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half-past  six. — Do  you  not 
bre'okfast  too  early  ? — I  breakfast  too  late. — Does  your  father  break- 
fast as  early  as  you  1 — He  breakfasts  later  than  I. — Does  he  finish 
his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  1 — He  breakfasts  before  he  finishes 
them. — ^Is  your  hat  too  large  1 — It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small. — Does  our  gardener  breakfast  before  he  goes  into  the  garden  ? 
— He  goes -into  the  garden  before  he  breakfasts. — Do  you  read 
French  as  often  as  German  ? — I  read  French  oftener  than  German. 
—Does  the  physician  speak  too  much  1 — He  does  not  speak  enough. 
— Do  the  Germans  drink  too  much  wine? — ^They  do  not  dnnk 
enough  of  it. — Do  they  drink  more  beer  than  cider  1 — They  drink 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Have  you  much  money  1^ 
We  have  not  enough  of  it. — Have  your  cousins  much  corn  ?— 
They  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  much  more  brandy  I 
—We  have  not  much  more  of  it. — Have  you  as  many  tables  as 
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thairs  1 — I  hare  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Does  yoot 
friend  receive  as  many  letters  as  notes  t — He  receives  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  yon  finish  before  you  beg;in  ? — I 
oust  begin  before  I  finish     (See  end  of  Lesson  XaXIV.) 


FORTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (ffin  mh  nier^gaU  Section. 

THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE, 

The  past  participle  of  regular  verbs*  is  formed  from 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by 
prefixing  to  it  g  e*  Ex.  3^r  Ciebet  or  liebt,  you  love  ;  gc^ 
iiebet  or  gtliebt,  loved.  The  past  participle  of  irregular 
verbs  will  always  be  given  with  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  {Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXXIV.)  on 
the  rejection  of  the  letter  e,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  past  participle,  this  being  formed  from  the  second 
person  plural. 

Obs.  A.  Some  verbs  do  not  add  the  syllable  g  e  in 
the  past  participle.    (See  those  verbs,  Lesson  XLV.) 

Tobe-^een.  ©ein*  —  gf  loefeti. 

Have  you  been  to  the  market )  @tnb  @ic  auf  tern  SD{atftc  gen>f « 

fen? 

I  have  been  there.  Scb  bin  bo  gettJffcn. 

[  have  not  been  there.  3^  bin  nicftt  bo  gcwefen. 

Have  I  been  there  1  93in  ttfe  bo  gcmcfen  ? 

You  have  been  there.  &c  f!nb  bo  i^civcfcn* 

Has  he  been  there  ?  3fl  ct:  bo  gcmcfcn  t 

Ever.  3c,  jcmot^. 

Never.  ^it,  n't c m o ( *• 

Have  yon  been  at  the  ball  1  @tnb  @ie  ouf  bcm  S8aU  Qtwi^cn  7 

H?.ve  you  ever  been  at  the  ball  1  ©inb  @tc  jc  ouf  bem  93oll  geroefen  1 

I  have  never  been  there.  3c^  bin  nie  bo  gcwcfcn. 

Thou  hast  never  been  there.  £)u  bifl  nic  bo  gcwcfen. 

You  have  never  been  there.  6ic  finb  (3^>c  fcib)  niemoW  bo  QC* 

wcfcn. 
He  has  never  been  there.  (5r  ifl  nie  bo  gcwefen. 

Have  you  already  been  at  the  @inb  @te  fc^on  tm  @(^ouf))tc(  ^ewcs 
play?  fen? 

•  The  pupils,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  must  not  fiul 
to  mark  in  their  lists  the  past  participle  of  those  verbs. 
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1  hftye  already  been  there.  Sc^  bin  fclien  ba  gewefou 

You  haye  already  been  there.       @ie  ftnb  fd)en  ba  qeiocfeiL 
The  play,  ba^  6d)aufptc(  (plur.  e), 

I  have  not  yet  been  there.  3<i)  bin  ncd)  ntd)t  ba  getocfciu 

rhou  hast  not  yet  been  there.       2)u  l>i|l  ncd)  nid)t  ba  gewefen. 
JTou  have  not  yet  been  there.        ©te  finb  ncd)  nid)t  ba  gcmeftriu 
He  has  not  yet  been  there.  6r  tft  ncd)  nid)t  ba  gemefcm 

We  have  not  yet  been  there.        SBtr  finb  nc<6  ntd)t  ba  geiorfen. 
Have  you  already  been  at  my  ©tnb  ®ie  fc^on  hd  metnem  SSatft  ge* 

father's  (with  my  father)  1  rocfcn  1 

I  have  not  yet  been  there  (with  3d)  bin  nc<^  nt^t  bet  t^m  ^notf 

him).  fen. 

Where  have  ypu  been  this  mom-  SSc  ftnb  ®te  btefen  SOtergen  ^rtoc« 

ingl  fen? 

I  have  been  in  the  garden.  3d)  bin  tm  [Jin  bent)  @kit:ten  gewc< 

fen. 
Where  has  thy  brother  been  t      SKc  x\t  iDetn  SBruber  gemefen  ? 
He  has  been  in  the  storehouse.    (&t  tfl  tm  S3crrat^^f)aufe  getoefen. 

EXERCISES.    94. 

Where  have  you  been  1 — I  have  been  at  the  market. — Have  you 
been  at  the  ball  1 — I  have  been  there. — Have  I  been  at  the  play  1— 
You  have  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  1 — I  have  not  been 
there. — Has  your  cousin  ever  been  at  the  theatre  1 — He  has  never 
been  there. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  the  great  square  1 — ^I  have 
never  been  there. — Do  you  intend  to  go  thither  1—1  intend  to  go 
thither. — When  will  you  go  thither  ? — ^1  will  go  thither  to-morrow. 
— At  what  o'clock  1 — At  twelve  o'clock.— Has  your  son  already 
been  in  my  large  garden  1 — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — Does  he 
intend  to  see  it  1 — He  does  intend  to  see  it. — When  will  ho  go 
thither  (btncin)  1 — He  will  go  thither  to-day. — Does  he  intend  to  go 
to  the  ball  this  evening? — He  does  intend  to  go  thither. — Have  yoo 
already  been  at  the  ball  1 — I  have  not  yet  been  there. — When  do 
you  intend  to  go  thither  (baf)in)  1 — I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. 
— Have  you  already  been  in  the  Englishman's  room  1 — I  have  not 
yet  been  in  it  (barin). — Have  you  been  in  my  rooms? — I  have 
been  there. — When  have  you  been  there  1 — I  have  been  there  this 
morning. — Have  I  been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (in  bem)  of  your 
friend  1 — You  have  neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend^ 
but  in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those  (tn  beneti) 
of  the  English  1 — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those  of  the 
English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians. — Hast  thou  already  been  at 
the  market  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  go  thither. 
i— Has  the  son  of  our  bailiff  been  there  ? — He  has  been  there.— 
When  has  he  been  there  ? — He  has  been  there  to-day. — Does  th# 
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Bon  of  onr  neigfabour  intend  to  gt>  to  the  market  ? — He  does  intend 
to  go  thither. — What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  ?— He  wishes  to 
bay  some  chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider  there. — Ha  Ye  700 
already  been  at  my  cousin's  house  ? — I  have  already  been  there.-^ 
Has  your  friend  already  been  there  1 — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — 
Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends  1 — We  have  not  yet  been 
there  (bet  tf)ncn). — ^Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house  ? — 
They  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre  1 
X  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  a  letter  t^- 
I  have  a  mind  to  write  one. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ? — 
I  wish  to  write  to  my  son. — Has  your  father  already  been  in  the 
country  t — He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intend<«  to  go  thither.— 
Does  he  intend  to  go  thither  to-day  ? — He  intends  wO  go  thither  to- 
morrow.— At  what  o'clock  will  he  depart? — He  will  depart  Kt 
half  past  six. — Does  he  intend  to  depart  before  he  breakfasts  ?— 
He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he  departs. — Have  you  been  any* 
where  1 — I  have  been  nowhere.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-SECOND   LESSON.  — Zwri  ttnb   tntt^qBU 

fectiott. 


To  have — had* 


^obcn* — gc^obt 


[O^  The  participle  past,  as  well  as  the  infinitive 
(Lesson  XXIV),  when  it  forms  with  the  auxiliary  a 
connpound  tense,  is  in  German  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase. 


Have  you  had  my  coat  1 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  I  had  it  t 

You  have  had  it. 

You  have  not  had  it. 

Thou  hast  not  had  it. 

Has  he  had  it? 

He  has  had  it. 

Hast  thou  had  my  book  ? 

I  have  had  it. 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  you  had  the  books  1 
I  have  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  t 
He  has  had  them. 
Have  you  had  bread  1 
I  have  had  some. 
Hast  thou  had  paper  t 

5* 


JpaUn  ©te  tnetncn  Slccf  qc^qW? 

3c^  l)aU  ibn  nid)t  gc^aOt. 

Jpabi  td>  tf)n  gc^abt  ? 

©te  bobcn  tl)n  gehobt. 

©te  ^oben  t^n  ntd)t  aeMt 

IDu  f)afl  t^n  ntd)t  gcpabt; 

^at  cr  tf)n  gc^bt  ? 

@r  ^at  tbn  ^ebobt. 

JpQ^t  iDu  metn  a3u(^  gel}o(t  ? 

3d)  bflbe  c^gebcibt 

3cb  ^<^^^  <d  nt^t  gcf)a6t. 

JpaUn  (Sic  Mc  IBUc^cc  gc^obt? 
3d)  hahc  fie  gc^abt. 
^at  cr  fie  gcbabt  ? 
(Sr  f)at  fie  gchdbt. 
Joabcn  ©ic  JBrob  gcftabt  ? 
3d)  l)aU  wctd)c^  gcbaOt. 
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I  have  had  none,  3ci)  h^U  fetn^  gef)a6t. 

Have  1  had  any  ?  ^obc  id)  wc(d)C^  gc^abt  ? 

Has  he  had  some  wine  ?  ^ot  cr  SlBctn  qe^abt  1 

He  has  had  some.  6r  f)at  n>c(d)cn  gcbabt 

He  has  had  none.  6r  bat  feinen  gebabt. 

What  has  he  had  ?  $Ba^  bat  cr  gebabt  1 

He  has  had  nothing.  6r  bat  ntc^t^  gebabt 
He  has  never  beon  either  right  f  (&t  bat  nie  loebei;  Siid^t  no6i  lUb 
or  wrong.  rc^t  gebabt. 

To  take  place.  ©tatt  finben*. 

Does  the  ball   take   place  this  '^inbct    tec    SSaU    biefen     TCknh 

evening  1  @tatt  ? 

It  does  take  place.  (St  ftnbet  ©tatt. 

It  takes  place  this  evening.  (Sr  fintet  ttcfcn  2(benb  @tatt» 

Found.  ©efunten. 

When  did  the  ball  take  place !      SBann  bat  bet    SSad  @tatt  ^cfutlf 

ten? 
Yesterday.  ©cflcrn. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  SBcrgefJcrn. 

It  took  place  yesterday.  (Sr  bat  gcftern  @tatt  gcfunten. 

Obs.  A.  Expressions  such  as  ©tott  ftitben*,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  separable  verbs,  of  which  the  par- 
ticle is  placed  at  the  end  in  simple  tenses  and  before 
the  syllable  g  c  of  the  past  participle.  Here  the  sub- 
stantive ©tatt/  place,  stands  as  a  separable  particle. 

Time.  9)2  a  (.• 

The  first  time.  JDag  crftc  SOJat. 

The  last  time.  iDae  (c|tc  ^aU 

Last.  Sc|t* 
How  many  times  (how  often)  1    SBtc  mcdiiat  ? 

Once,  etnmat ; 

twice,  gtucimal ; 

thrice,  trcimol ; 

seversi.  times,  ccrfcbictcnc  9Ka(. 

Formerly.  (S  b  « t  e  m  (cbcmof^,  eb^beffett^  WW 

Sometimes.  9)2  a  n  d)  m  a  t . 

Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  mar-  ®ebcn    ©te    nion^mat     ouf    bftt 

ket  1  ^axlX  % 

I  do  go  sometimes  thither.  Scb  Qcbe  nian(^ma(  babin. 

•  Wlien  the  word  SJJat  is  preceded  by  an  adjective  or  an  ordinal  number,  it 
ii  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter ;  when  annexed  to  a  curdinal  nnmber«  it 
befini  with  a  imall  letter. 
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Crone.  ©egangetu 

Gone  thither,  J^tngegongeiu 

Have  you   gone  thither  some-  €tnt  ©ic  man(?)mal  bingc^n^cn  1 
timea? 

Ohs.  B.  Here  it  may  be  seen  how  the  syllable  g  t 
in  the  past  participle  is  placed  between  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb.     (See  Lesson  XXV.) 

I  have  gone  thither  sometimes.    ^  bin  manc6ma(  ^tngcgongcti. 

Oflener  than  yoa.  £)eftct  a(6  @te. 

Have  the  men  had  my  trunk  1      ^bcn  tie  9)i&nn(r  metnen   jtcffec 

gc6a6t  ? 
They  have  not  had  it.  Sie  ^Oen  tbn  nlAt  gc^bt 

Who  has  had  it  ?  JBcr  bat  tbn  gc^abt  ? 

Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying  |>abe  id)  Unrcd)t  9cf)abt/  IB&d^cc  |a 

books  t  faufcnl 

You  have  not  been  wrong  in  Sic  b^^bcn  ntd)t  Unrc((t  gc^abt/  locU 

buying  some.  c^c  ^u  faufcru 

EXEBCISES.   96. 

Have  you  had  my  glove  ? — I  have  had  it. — Have  you  had  my 
pocket-handkerchief  1 — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my 
umbrella  t — ^I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my  pretty  knife  ?— 
I  have  had  it. — ^When  hadst  (baft — ^acb<ibt)  thou  itt — I  had  it  yes- 
terday.— Have  I  had  thy  gloves  1 — You  have  had  them.-^Has  your 
brother  had  my  wooden  hammer  ?-— He  has  had  it.— Has  he  had 
my  golden  ribbon  t — He  has  not  had  it. — Have  the  English  had 
my  beautiful  ship  1 — ^They  have  had  it. — Who  has  had  my  thread 
stockings  ? — Your  servants  have  had  them. — Have  we  had  the  iron 
trunk  of  our  good  neighbour  % — ^We  have  had  it. — Have  we  had 
his  fine  carriage  ? — ^We  have  not  had  it.— Have  we  had  the  stone 
tables  of  the  roreigners  1 — ^We  have  not  had  them^ — Have  we  had 
the  wooden  leg  of  the  Irishman  % — ^We  have  not  had  it.-^Has  the 
American  had  my  good  work  ? — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my 
silver  knife  1 — He  has  not  had  it. — ^Has  the  young  man  had  the 
first  volume  of  my  work  ? — He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  the 
second. — Has  he  had  it  1— Yes,  Sir,  he  has  had  it.— When  has  he 
had  it  1 — He  has  had  it  this  morning. — Have  you  had  suffar  ?— 
I  have  had  some. — Have  I  had  good  paper  1 — You  have  had  some. 
— Has  the  sailor  had  brandy  1— He  has  had  some.— -Have  you  had 
any  ? — I  have  had  none. 

97. 

Has  the  German  had  good  beer  % — He  has  had  some. — Hast 
thou  had  large  cakes  (^ud)en  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  1 — I  have 
had  some. — Has  thy  brother  had  any  % — He  has  had  none. — Hag 
Uie  son  of  our  gardener  had  flour  1 — He  has  had  some. — Have  thA 
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Poles  had  good  tobacco  1 — ^l^hey  have  had  some. — What  tobaceo 
have  they  had  1 — They  have  had  tobacco  for  smoking  and  snuff 
(JHaud)?  mil)  SdinupftoOaf). — Have  the  English  had  as  much  sugar 
as  tea  ? — ^They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — 
Has  the  physician  been  right  1 — He  has  been  wrong. — Has  the 
Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong  1 — He  never  has  been  either  right 
or  wrong. — Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying  honey  t — You  have  been 
wrong  in  buying  some. — "What  has  your  cousin  had  t — He  hat 
had  your  boots  and  shoes.  —  Has  he  had  my  good  biscuits 
(3njicbacf  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  1 — He  has  not  had  them.— 
What  has  the  Spaniard  had  1 — .He  has  had  nothing. — ^Who  has 
had  courage  ? — The  English  have  had  some. — Have  the  English 
had  many  friends  ? — T^ey  have  had  many  of  them. — Have  we 
had  many  enemies  1 — We  have  not  had  many  of  them. — Have  we 
had  more  friends  than  enemies  ? — We  have  had  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  had  more  wine  than  meat  1— 
He  has  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  Turk 
had,  more  pepper  than  com  ? — He  has  had  more  of  the  one  than  oi 
the  other. — Has  the  painter  had  anything  1 — He  has  had  nothing. 

98. 

Have  I  been  ri^ht  in  writing  to  my  brother  1— You  have  not 
been  wrong  in  writing  to  him. — Have  you  had  the  head-ache  1— 
I  have  had  the  tooth-ache. — Have  you  had  anything  good  ? — ^I  have 
had  nothing  bad  1 — Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  I—It  did  not 
take  place. — Does  it  take  place  to-day  ? — It  does  take  place  to* 
day. — When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — It  takes  place  this  evening. 
»— Did  it  take  place  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — It  did  take  place. 
•—At  what  oVlock  did  it  take  place  1 — It  took  place  at  deven 
o^clock. — ^Have  you  gone  to  my  brother's  ? — ^I  have  gone  thither.— 
How  often  hast  thou  gone  to  my  cousin's  house  ?— -I  have  gone 
thither  twice. — Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  ? — ^I  go  some- 
times thither. — How  many  times  have  you  been  at  the  theatre  ?«^ 
I  have  been  there  only  once. — Have  you  sometimes  been  at  the 
ball  1 — ^I  have  often  been  there. — Has  your  brother  ever  gone  to  tho 
ball  1 — He  has  never  gone  thither. — Has  your  father  sometimes 

gone  to  the  ball  ? — He  went  (ijl — gcqangcn)  thither  formerly, — Has 
e  gone  thither  as  often  as  you  1 — He  has  gone  thither  oftener  than 
I.— Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden  ? — ^I  do  go  thither 
sometimes. — Hast  thou  never  been  there  1 — I  have  often  been 
there. — Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  market  1 — He  does  go 
thither  often. — Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as  my  bailiff  1—>Ile 
goes  thither  oftener  than  he. 

99. 

Have  you  formerly  gone  to  the  ball  1 — I  have  gone  thither  some- 
times.— When  hast  thou  been  at  the  ball  1 — I  was  there  the  day 
before  yesterday. — ^Didst  thou  find  anybody  there  1 — ^I  found  (^be 
defttnt^n)  nobody  there. — Hast  thou  gone  to  the  ball  oftener  thaa 
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thy  brothers  1 — I  have  gone  thither  oAener  tiian  they.-*Hai  jos. 
cousin  often  been  at  the  play  t — He  has  been  there  tereral  times. 
— Have  you  sometimes  been  hungry  1 — I  have  often  been  hungry. 
—Has  your  valet  often  been  thirsty  \ — He  has  never  been  either 
hungry  or  thirsty. — Have  you  gone  to  the  play  early  1 — I  have 
gone  thither  late. — Have  I  gone  to  the  ball  as  early  as  you  ! — You 
have  gone  thither  earlier  than  I. — Has  your  brother  gone  thither 
too  late  1 — He  has  gone  thither  too  early. — Have  your  brothers  had 
anything  1 — ^They  have  had  nothing. — Who  has  had  my  purse  and 
my  money  1 — ^Your  servant  has  had  both. — Has  he  had  my  stick 
and  my  hat  7 — He  has  had  both.—Hast  thou  had  my  horse  or  that 
of  my  brother  1 — I  have  had  neither  yours  .?or  that  of  your  brother. 
—Have  I  had  your  note  or  that  of  the  physician  ? — You  have  had 
both  (bctl>e). — What  has  the  physician  had  ! — He  has  had  nothing. 
— Has  anybody  had  my  oolden  candlestick  1 — ^Nobody  has  had  it. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY.THIRD  LESSON.— Ulrei  tttid  rntt^igslt 

To  do — done.  JK^un*  —  get^on* 

What  have  you  done  1  ^S^i  fyihai  ®ic  QCt\)an  ? 

I  have  done  nothing.  Sd)  ^bc  nt^tS  getban. 

Has  the  shoemaker  made  my  |>at  iix  ^c^u^nuK^tr  rndne  @tief(l 

boots  t  9cmod)t  ? 

He  has  made  them.  Qx  l)at  fie  gemacftt 

He  has  not  made  them.  6t  1^  JU  ntd)t  gemac^ 

To  take  off-taien  off.       ^5 ? .",* ^T" •""i^T^"!'?*!!* 

Have  you  taken  your  boots  off!  ^ahcn  @le  3bte  ^tiefei  ou^c^pgni? 
I  have  taken  them  off.  ^  ^abe  fie  au^|Cgeiu 

This,  that.  2)tefe^,  bo«. 

Has  he  told  you  that  1  ^at  er  S^nen  Dod  gf fagf  ? 

It.  iSi. 

He  has  told  it  to  me.  (St  l)at  ci  mtt  gefogt 

Obs.  The  neuter  pronoun  e$f  it,  which  is  some* 
times  rendered  into  English  by  so,  and  more  elegantly 
omitted,  may  in  German  relate  to  substantives  of  any 
gender  or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to  whole 
phrases. 
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Haye  you  told  it  to  me  1  JpaUn  ^k  e)$  mir  gefagt  7 

I  have  told  it  to  you.  3d)  ()abc  ci  Sbnen  gcfagt.   . 

Who  has  told  it  to  hini  ?  SS^cr  bat  c5  ifjm  Qcfdigt  ? 

Are  you  the  brother  of  uiy  friend  1  ©in^  ^te  ber  SBrutcr  meinc 6  ^eum 

I  am.  t  3d)  bin  c  i. 

Are  you  ill  1  ©tn^  8ic  fronf  7 

I  am  not.  f  ^6)  bin  t  ^  ntd)t. 

Are  our  neighbours  as  poor  as  f  @tn^  unfcre  9{o(4(>orn  fo  >^m/  lote 

they  say  ?  fi  c  c  ^  fagen  7 

They  are  so.  f  @te  |tnt  e^. 

To  speak — spoken.         ©prc^cn*  —  gcfptc^cn. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  man.        3d)  iabc  niit  tern  SOtanne  gcfproc^^n. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  man.  3d)  l^a6e  ten  9){ann  gcfpnldbciu' 

WiM.  SOI  1 1  (a  preposition  which  gor- 

erns  the  dative). 

With    which    man    have    you  9}2tt  n>c(d)cm  972anne  ^(cn  @te  gfs 

spoken  1  fprcd)cn  ? 

To  which  man  have  you  spoken  1  SB((d}cn  SO^ann  ^oben  @te  gefprcc^n  7 

Cut  (past  participle).    ®  c  f  eft  n  i  1 1  c  n.' 
Picked  up.  2(  u  f  Q  c  f)  c  b  e  n. 

Wa^Aerf.  ©cwQfcftciu 

Which  books  have  you  picked  SBc(d)e  SBtti^er  l^obcn  ©ic  oufi^e^c^ 

up!  kn? 

I  have  picked  up  yours.  3A   bfltc  bte  3bri9cn  oufgeftobcn 

(See  0^5.  J9.  preceding  Lesson.) 

Burnt.  95crl)rcnnt.»» 

Which  books  have  you  burnt?      8Bc(cfte  93ttdftcr  Ijabcn  ©ic  t)crbtcnnt  7 
[  have  burnt  no  books.  3cft  b^Oe  fetnc  S3ucftct:  Dcrbrcnnt. 

TVn.  3  er  tiff  en. 

Which  shirts  have  you  torn  ?       8Bc(d)C  ^cmbcn  ftaben  ®ie  gemffcn  7 
I  have  torn  my  own.  3cft  ^cibc  tie  nieintgcn  gcrrtjfcn* 

EXERCISES.   100. 

Have  you  anything  to  do? — I  have  nothing  to  do. — ^What  has 
your  brother  to  do  1 — He  has  to  write  letters. — What  hast  thou 
done  ? — I  have  done  nothing. — Have  I  done  anything  1 — You  have 

•  Semanben  f^red^en  means  to  speak  to  somebody  in  an  absolute  sense,  with- 
out mentioning  the  subject  spoken  of,  whUst  mit  3emanbcm  fpre^icn,  means  to 
roeak  with  or  to  somebody  about  a  particular  thing,  as :  mit  Semanbem  flbet 
eriDaS  (»on  ciner  SadJe)  fprec^en,  to  speak  with  somebody  about  something. 

»►  The  participle  past  of  the  verb  »erbrcnnctt  would  be  ocrbrannt  if  it  were 
employed  either  in  a  neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  Ex.  Are  my  books  burnt  I 
ttnb  mctne  33u(^er  »erbrannt  ?  They  are  burnt,  fic  finb  ^erbrannt.  (See  Note 
*i  Lsmon  XXV. 
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torn  my  cloUies  (jtktbcr)« — ^What  haTe  your  ehildreii  done  ! — ^They 
have  torn  their  beautiful  books. — What  hare  we  done  1 — Yoo  hare 
done  nothing ;  but  your  brothers  have  burnt  my  fine  chairs^ — Has 
the  tailor  already  made  your  coat  ? — He  has  not  yet  made  it. — 
Has  your  shoemaker  already  made  your  boots! — He  has  already 
made  them. — HaTe  yon  sometimes  made  a  hat? — I  bare  never 
made  one. — Hast  thou  already  made  thy  purse  ? — I  have  not  yet 
made  it. — Have  our  neighbours  ever  inade  books  1 — ^They  made 
(babcn  —  qnnad)t)  some  formerly. — How  many  coats  has  your  tailor 
made ! — He  has  made  thirty  or  forty  of  them. — Has  he  made  good 
or  bad  coats? — He  has  made  (both)  grood  and  bad  (ones). — Has 
our  father  taken  his  hat  off! — He  hRS  taken  it  off. — Have  your 
brothers  taken  their  coats  off  I — ^They  hare  taken  tliem  off. — Has 
the  physician  taken  his  stockings  or  his  shoes  off! — He  has  taken 
off  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — What  has  he  taken  away  1 — 
He  has  taken  away  nothing,  but  he  has  taken  off  his  large  hat. — 
Who  has  told  you  that  1 — My  senrant  has  told  it  to  me — What  Las 
your  cousin  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  nothing. — W  ho  has  told 
it  to  your  neighbour? — The  English  have  told  it  to  him. — ^Axe  yoa 
the  brother  at  that  (tt<fe$)  youth  ?— I  am  (3d)  bin  c»). — Is  that  boy 
your  son  1 — He  is. — ^How  many  children  have  you  ! — ^I  haye  but 
two. — Has  the  bailiff  gone  to  the  market  1 — He  has  not  gone 
thither. — Is  he  ill  1 — He  is. — ^Am  I  ill  1 — You  are  not.— Are  you 
as  tall  (grc0)  as  1 1 — I  am. — Are  your  friends  as  rich  as  they  say  t 
— They  are. — ^Art  thou  as  &tigued  as  thy  brother! — I  am  more  so 
(eg  me^r)  than  he. 

101. 

Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. — When 
did  (f)abcn  gefprcc^)  you  speak  to  him! — ^I  spoke  to  him  the  day 
before  yesterday. — ^Have  you  sometimes  spoken  with  the  Turk  1 — 
I  have  never  spoken  with  him. — How  many  times  have  yoa 
spoken  to  the  captain? — ^I  have  spoken  to  him  six  times. — Has 
the  nobleman  ever  spoken  with  you  ! — He  has  never  spoken  with 
me. — Have  you  often  spoken  with  his  son ! — I  have  often  spoken 
with  him. — Have  you  spoken  with  him  oftener  than  we ! — ^I  have 
not  spoken  with  him  so  often  as  you  (have). — ^To  which  son  of  the 
nobleman  have  you  spoken  1 — I  have  spoken  to  the  youngest. — ^To 
which  men  has  your  brother  spoken  1 — He  has  spoken  to  these. — 
What  has  your  gardener's  son  cut  ? — He  has  cut  trees. — Has  be 
cut  com  1 — He  has  cut  some. — Has  he  cut  as  much  hay  as  com  I 
—He  has  cut  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  you 
picked  up  my  knife  ?— I  have  picked  it  up.— Has  your  boy  picked 
up  the  tailor's  thimble! — He  has  not  picked  it  up. — Have  you 
picked  up  a  crown ! — ^I  have  picked  up  two  of  them. — What  have 
you  picked  up  ? — We  have  picked  up  nothing — Have  you  burnt 
anything?— We  have  burnt  nothing. — ^What  have  the  sailors 
burnt! — ^They  have  burnt  their  cloth  coats. — Hast  thou  burnt  my 
fine  ribbons  t— I  have  not  burnt  them.— 'Which  books  has  the 
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Gieek  burnt  t — He  has  burnt  his  own. — ^Which  snips  C^&fifft) 
have  the  Spaniards  burnt  1 — ^They  have  burnt  no  ships. — Have  you 
burnt  paper  1 — I  have  not  burnt  any. — Has  the  Physician  burnt 
notes  1 — He  has  burnt  none. — Have  you  had  the  couraj^  to  bum 
my  hat  1 — I  have  liad  the  courage  to  burn  it. — When  did  you  bum 
it  1 — I  burnt  it  yesterday. — Where  have  you  burnt  it  1 — I  have 
burnt  it  in  my  room. — Who  has  torn  your  shirt  1 — The  uffly  boy  r4 
our  neighbour  has  torn  it. — Has  anybody  torn  your  books  1 — >S^ 
body  lias  torn  them. 


FORTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— JjUr  ntlh  mtr^igste 

ttciion. 


To  drink — drunk. 
To  carry — carried. 
To  bring — brought. 
To  send  — sent. 
To  write — ^written. 
Te  see    — seen. 
To  give  — ^given. 
To  lend  — lent. 


iNFiNmvE.      Past  part. 

Zvinten*  — getnmFeit* 

Zvagen*  — 9etragen« 

SBringen*  — gefnrarfyt^ 

©enben*  — gefanbt. 
@d)rci6en*— gefdjriebciu 

©ebcn*  — gefe^en. 

®e6en*  — gegjeben^ 

?ei^en*  — gelieljen. 


NEUTER  VERBS. 


Neuter  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The 
latter,  however,  always  form  their  past  tenses  with 
the  auxiliary  J)aben*,  to  have ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
neuter  verbs  take  fcin*,  to  be,  and  others  ffavm*^  for 
their  auxiliary ;  others  again  take  sometimes  i)atm*, 
and  sometimes  fein*.  Those  of  which  the  auxiliary 
is  not  marked  have  the  same  as  in  English. 

To  come--^ome  (Past  part.),   it  0  m  m  e  n  *  —  g  c !  o  m  m  e  tu 
To  go    — gone,  ®  e  b « n  •      — g  c  g  a  n  g  e  it. 

Is  the  man  come  to  your  father?  3ft  ^(r  9}2ann  gn  3l)rcm  Scoter  get 

fonmtrn  ? 
He  is  come  to  him.  @r  jfl  ^u  tbm  gefommetu 

Is    thv  brother   gone  into  the  3|t  3)ctn   ©ruter  ouf  bo^  (<nif() 

field?  5clt>  gcijonc^en ? 

He  is  gone  thither.  €r  tft  bahtn  gogangcn. 

Have  you  seen  the  man  ?  |>aOen  ©ic  ben  »XWann  gefrl^ett  ? 

I  have  seen  him.  3cft  b«t>e  tbn  gcfcbcn* 

Have  you  seen  my  book  f  j^^n  €^ie  mctn  ^tK^  gcfel^  f 
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I  have  seen  it.  3(ft  l)aU  ti  gefe(<n. 

I  haye  not  seen  it.  3ci)  ^ot>e  ti  ntc^t  gefcbciu 

Whenl^Wheret  ©ann?  — Jffio?* 

When  did  you  see  my  cousin  1    SBonn  bobcn  ®ic  mdncn  iBcttct  ^ 

ftfben  ? 
1  saw  him  the  day  before  yester^  Sc^  i)abc  if)n  MrgcRern  gcfe^iu 

day. 
Where  haye  yon  seen  him  1         fBc  hobcn  ®ic  thn  ^cffhcn  ? 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre.    3d)  H<ib^  tbn  tni  !$ heater  gefcl^<iu 
Where  hast  thou  seen  my  book  1  9Bc  hafl  iDu  metn  !^ud)  ^tfihtn  ? 
I  have  seen  it  in  your  room.         3d)  b^bc  (^  in  3()tcnt  Stmuicc  g(f« 

^cn. 

Do  yon  learn  to  read  1  8crnen  @te  (cfcn  ? 

I  do  learn  (it).  3(^  (erne  e^ 

I  learn  to  write.  3d)  ternc  fd)rei6en. 

Have  you  learnt  to  write  1  ^aUn  @te  fd)retben  gc(etnt  ? 

I  have  (learnt  it).  3c6  bot>£  c^  gelernt. 

To  know  {to  be  acqtuiinted  with)  Jt  e nn  e n  * — ge  f  o n  n t* 
^•^known» 

Have  yon  known  those  men  1      |>a6en  6ie  fenc  soiAnner  gefannt  ? 
I  have  not  known  them.  3c6  ^^  fi^  ntc^t  gcfannt. 

Obs.  Instead  of  the  past  participle,  the  following 
verbs  retain  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when  preceded 
by  another  infinitive  :^  bfirfctt*,  to  be  permitted  ;  I)cfPcn*, 
to  bid ;  ^dfen*,  to  help ;  l)6ren,  to  hear ;  ©nncn*,  to  bo 
able  (can) ;  lafien*,  to  let ;  (et^ren^  to  teach ;  lenten^  to 
learn ;  tttogen*,  to  be  allowed  (may) ;  mwffert*,  to  be 
obliged  (must) ;  fel)en*,  to  see ;  foUen,  to  be  obliged 
(shall,  ought) ;  wtteii,  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will)." 

To  let  (to  get^  to  have,  to  order).  S  o  f  f  c  n  *•    (See  Lesson  XXXI. 

where  this  verb  is  conju^rated 
in  the  present  tensed) 

To  get  or  to  have  mended — got  2(u^beffem  (offcn*. 
or  had  mended. 

•  Learners  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exercines  the  adverbs  of  time,  place, 
and  number,  mentioned  in  Leflsons  XXVn.  XXXI.  XXXII.  and  XLII. 

>>  It  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  particle  )u  docs  not  precede  the 
infinitive  joined  to  one  of  these  verbs.    (See  06«.  B.  LcMson  XL.) 

c  Modern  autiiors  do  not  alwa3r8  observe  this  distinction,  but  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  regular  form.  Thub  it  is  already  generally  said :  3A  hcibc  if)n 
fennen  gclernt  (not  Icrnen),  I  liave  become  acquainted  with  him ;  M  Mf  lt)m 
arbeitcn  gcbolfcn  (not  ^tljtn),  1  have  helped  mm  to  work ;  tv  ^«t  mi^  ti^ti^ 
f^rei^en  gele^rt  (not  lernett),  he  has  taught  me  to  speak  corrocuy. 
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To  get  or  to  have  washed — got  SBQfd)cn  taflcn* 

or  had  washed. 
To  have  made — had  made.  9l}?ad)cn  (nflfcn*. 

Are  you  getting  a  coat  made  (do  Safjcn  B\c  cincn  3itd  ma^itn  T 
•    you  order  a  coat)  1 
I  am  getting  one  made  (I  do  3^  loffc  ctncn  madden. 

order  one), 
I  have  had  one  made.  3^  f)aU  ctnen  mod)en  (afTou 

Has  your  brother  had  his  shirt  |)at  3iv  f&vn^tt  fcin  ^emD  nKif<!^ 

washed  1  tofff  n  ? 

He  has  had  it  washed.  (Sr  l)at  ci  wafd^cn  (affctu 

The  cravat,  t>Q^  ^Ql6tud) ; 

the  neck,  bcr  .^ot^. 

Hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats  f^a^i  iDu  niand)ntQ(  ^at^tfti^cr  ou^ 

mended  !  bcflicrn  toffcn  ? 

have  had  some  mended  some-  3d)  b^Oc  ntanc^mol  toe((^e  ou^ejfmi 

times.  (ajjcn. 

EXERCISES.    102. 

Have  you  drunk  wine  1 — I  have  drunk  some. — Have  you  drunk 
much  of  it  1 — I  have  drunk  but  little  of  it. — Hast  thou  drunk 
some  beer  ? — ^I  have  drunk  some  1 — Has  thy  brother  dmnk  maoh 
good  cider  ? — He  has  not  drunk  much  of  it,  but  enough. — When 
did  you  drink  any  wine  1 — ^I  drank  some  yesterday  and  to-day  (3(& 
j)Qbc  gcftcrn  unb  bcutc  tuctAcn). — Has  the  servant  carried  the  letter  1 
~-He  has  carried  it. — Where  has  he  carried  it  toT-^He  has 
carried  it  to  your  friend. — Have  you  brought  us  some  apples  I— We 
have  brought  you  some. — How  many  apples  have  you  Droocht  as! 
—We  have  brought  you  twenty-five  of  them. — When  did  yoa 
bring  them  1 — ^I  brought  (haU — 5c()rad)t)  them  this  moniing.--JLl 
what  o'clock  1 — At  a  quarter  to  eight. — Have  you  sent  your  little 
boy  to  the  market? — I  have  sent  him  thither  (bo^in). — When  did 
you  send  him  thither  % — ^This  evening. — Have  you  written  to  your 
father  1 — ^I  have  written  to  him. — Has  he  answered  you!— Hehai 
not  yet  answered  me. — Have  you  ever  written  to  the  physiciaii  1 — 
I  have  never  written  to  him. — Has  he  sometimes  written  to  yon  f 
— ^He  has  often  written  to  me. — What  has  he  written  to  you  t— He 
has  written  to  me  something. — Have  your  friends  ever  written  to 
you  1 — ^They  have  often  written  to  me. — How  many  times  (Lessav 
XLII.)  have  they  written  to  you  1 — They  have  written  to  me  more 
than  thirty  times. — Have  you  ever  seen  my  son  1 — I  have  never 
seen  him. — Has  he  ever  seen  you  1 — He  has  often  seen  me. — Hast 
thou  ever  se<m  any  Greeks  ] — ^I  have  often  seen  some. — Have  yoa 
already  seen  a  Syrian  1 — I  have  already  seen  one. — Where  have 
you  seen  one  1 — At  the  theatre. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my 
brother  1  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XXVIII.) — 1  have  given  it  to 
him. — Have  you  given  money  to  the  merchant  1 — I  have  given 
some  to  him. — How  much  have  you  ^iven  to  him  ? — I  have  gives 
to  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  given  gold  ribbons  to  our  good 
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neighbours'  children? — ^I  hare  given  some  to  them.— Will  yoa 
give  some  bread  to  the  poor  (man)  (Page  31,  Obs.  A.)  ? — I  have 
already  given  some  to  him. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  wine  1 — I 
have  already  given  you  some. — When  didst  thou  give  me  some  ^^• 
I  gave  you  some  formerly. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  now  1 — ^I 
cannot  give  you  any  (3d)  fonn  3i?ncn  fctncn). 

103. 

Has  the  American  lent  you  money  1 — He  has  lent  me  some.— - 
Has  he  often  lent  yoa  some  1 — He  has  lent  me  some  sometimes.— 
When  did  he  lend  you  any  ? — He  lent  me  some  formerly. — Has 
the  Italian  ever  lent  you  money  1 — He  has  never  lent  mc  any. — 
Is  he  poor  1 — He  is  not  poor ;  he  is  richer  than  you. — Will  you 
lend  me  a  crown  1 — I  will  lend  you  two  of  them. — Has  your  boy 
come  to  mine  1 — He  has  come  to  him. — When  1 — This  morning.— 
At  what  time  1 — Early. — Has  he  come  earlier  than  1 1 — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  come  1 — I  came  at  half  past  five. — He  has  come 
earlier  than  you. — Where  did  your  brother  go  to  ? — He  went  to  the 
ball. — ^When  did  he  ^o  thither? — He  went  thither  the  day  before 
yesterday. — Has  the  hall  taken  place? — It  has  taken  place. — Has 
It  taken  place  late  ? — It  has  taken  place  early. — At  what  oMock  ? 
— At  midnight. — Does  your  brother  learn  to  write  ? — He  does  learn 
it. — Does  he  already  know  how  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  to  read  ? — He 
does  not  know  how  yet. — Have  you  ever  learnt  German? — ^I  learnt 
it  formerly,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — Has  your  father  ever  learnt 
French? — He  has  never  learnt  it. — Does  he  learn  it  at  present ?-» 
He  does  learn  it. — Do  you  know  the  Englishman  whom  I  know  ? 
I  do  not  know  the  one  whom  (Lessons  Xfl.  and  XIV.)  you  know ; 
but  I  know,  another  (Lesson  XXI).— Does  your  friend  know  the 
same  nobleman  whom  I  know  ? — He  does  not  know  the  same ;  but 
he  knows  others. — Have  you  known  the  same  men  whom  I  have 
known  (n>c(d)e  id)  gefannt  ha't).^I  have  not  known  the  same ;  but 
I  have  known  others.— Have  you  ever  had  your  coat  mended  ? — 
I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended  ?— Hast  thou  already  had  thy 
DootB  mended  ? — ^I  have  not  yet  had  them  mended.— Has  your 
cousin  sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended?— He  has  several 
times  had  them  mended.-— Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy  shoe  mend- 
ed ?— I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended. — Have  you 
had  my  cravats  or  my  shirts  washed  ?— I  have  neither  had  the 
one  nor  the  other  washed.— W^hat  stockings  have  yoa  had  washed  ? 
—I  have  had  the  thread  stockings  washed.- Has  your  father  had 
a  table  made? — He  has  had  one  nade. — Have  you  had  anything 
■nade  ? — 1  have  had  nothing  mada    (See  end  of  Lesson  XxXIV.) 
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FORTY.FIFrH  LESSON.  —  iTftnf   ttttb  mtVfi%mt 

Cection. 

To  receive — received.        JBcfommcn*     (cxf)alttn*, 

e  m  p  f  a  n  9  e  n  •). 

Obs.  A.  We  have  observed  (Lesson  XLL)  that  some 
verbs  do  not  take  the  syllable  g  e  in  the  past  participle ; 
liey  are, 

1st,  Those  which  begin  with  one  of  the  inseparable 
unaccented  particles :  be,  emp,  ent,  er,  ge,  Der,  tt)&cr,  jer 
(See  Lesson  XXV.),  or  with  one  of  the  following  par- 
ticles, when  inseparable :  bitrc^,  through ;  l)intcr,  behind ; 
uber,  over ;  uut,  around  ;  iinter,  under ;  t)ott,  full ;  tt>icber, 
again.* 

2nd,  Those  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  ter- 
minating in  iren,  or  ieren*  Ex.  jhibiren,  to  study ;  past 
part,  (hibirt,  studied. 

Rule.  All  verbs,  in  general,  which  have  not  the  prin- 
cipal accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  reject  the  syllable 
g  e  in  the  past  participle. 

How  much  money  have  you  re-  fSicotcl  ®e(^  ^obcn  fie  UHmmtn  1 

ceived  1 
I  have  received  three  crowns.       3(ft  f)ai}C  brct  Skater  6efommen« 
Have  you  received  letters  1  ^abcn  ®t«  ©riefc  erbottcn  ? 

I  have  received  some,  3cl)  f)ai}C  wctc^c  crf)atteru 

To  promise-— promised.         fBcrfpred^c  n* — ^  etfptod^en. 

Obs.  B.  Derivative  and  compound  verbs  are  con- 
jugated like  their  primitives :  thus  the  verb  trerfprec^* 
is  conjugated  like  fprcd)cn*,  to  speak,  which  is  its  pri* 
mitive.     (Lessons  XXIV.  and  XXXIV.) 

Do  you  promise  me  to  come  ?       SJcrfprecften  ©ie  mit  gu  fommen  ? 
I  promise  yoiL  3d)  »crfprcd)e  e^  Sbncn. 

The  grosh  (a  coin),  tcr  ®rcfd)en  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.)  ; 
the  denier,  bet  ^Jfcnntq. 

A  crown    contains  twenty-four  (gin  Sbfltcr   f)at  t)icr  unb  ^man^d 
groshes.  ©rcfcbcn. 

»  Verbs  compounded  with  these  particles  are  inseparable,  when  the  par- 
ticles may  be  considered  as  adverbs,  and  separable,  when  they  have  Utt 
meaning  of  prepositions. 
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A.  ^osh  contains  twelve  deniera.  (Sin  (SMrcfcbcn  liat  siojftf  ^fimitic^f* 
A  florin  contains  sixteen  groshes  (Sin   ®ll(^cn   ()Qt  fcc^jcbn    (Brcfcfecn 
or  sixty  kreuzers,  or  forty-eight      ctcr  fccb^ig  ^rcu^n:^  ebcr  ad)t  unb 
good  kreuzers.  mcrjig  gutc  ^rcu^iT. 

A  denier  contains  two  oboles.      Gin  pfennig  \)at  ^ii  ^Viev* 
The  obole,  ber  4)eUcr. 

There  is.  G^lfl. 

There  are.  Gtf  finb* 

How  many  groshes  are  there  in  fSiemct  ©rcfiten  finb  in  etncm  2^ 

a  crown  1  (ct  1 

Twenty-four.  93icr  unb  jnwnjig. 

To  wear  aut^'^wom  out  TCbtta^cn  *  — -  a6aetra  jcn 

(abnul^cn  —  obgenu^t). 
To  spett-^spelled.  SBuc^flabirc n — b ud^flobirt* 

HoioJ  OBie? 

Well.  ®ut,  wcM  (adverbs »»). 

Bad,  badly.  ^dflcd^t,  fibd/  r4)Itmm  (adverbs  «)• 

How  has  he  washed  the  shirt  ?     SBic  f)at  er  bog  ^emb  gcn>afc^en  I 
He  has  washed  it  well.  6t  f)at  eg  gut  ^mmfcben. 

How  have  you  written  the  letter  1  SQBte  hahm  Bit  ben  SBrief  Qtfdfvit* 

ben  1 

So  so.  @  0  f  0* 


In  this  manner  C2fuf  biefe2Crt 

m  this  manner.  |  ^^^  ^^^j.^  gg^.  I 


2(uf  bicfc  SBetfe. 

To  cdl-^dlled.  91  u f e n*— ge tttf  en . 

Have  you  called  the  man  %  ^aben  ®ie  ben  SKann  gerufcn  1 

I  have  called  him.  3^  \iok^  t()n  gerufen. 

Todry.  Srodfnen. 

To  put  (to  place^  to  lay).  S  e  g  e  n. 

Do  you  put  your  coat  to  dry !      8cgen  ®ie  Sferen  Slcdf  gu  trccfncn  ? 
1  do  put  it  to  dry.  3*  tcge  iftn  ^u  trocfnen. 

Where  have  you  placed  (put)  SBo  b^ben    @te   bag  Sud^   Mnge- 
the  book  1  Icqt?     (See   Note    <*,   Lesson 

ixxvii. 

fa 

k  @ttt  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  Ex.  @r  rebet  ^t,  he 
qieaks  weU.  SBobt  denotes  a  certain  de^e  of  well  being.  Ex.  3$  bin 
tt)0^l  I  am  well ;  i(^  tt>ct^  c8  toobl  I  know  it  well.  tr     «     m- 

c  (^cblecbt  is  the  opposite  to  gut,  and  fibcl  the  opposite  to  wonl.  Ex.  ®r 
f^reibt  f*le*t,  he  writes  badly.  (^tco<i%  tibel  ncftmen,  to  be  offended  at  any- 
thing. <Sd^Umm  is  employed  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  libel,  thus  we  say: 
fcblimm  gemig,  bad  enough ;  beflo  f4>Ummer,  so  much  the  worse. 
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1  have  placed  it  upon  the  table.  3c^  f)a^c  ii  auf  ben  !Stf<(  %fUcjL 

To  He — lain.  Ctcgcn* — gcCegen. 

Where  lies  the  book  1  ®c  licgt  t>a^  S5ud)  ? 

It  lies  upon  the  table.  6^  (icqt  auf  bcm  Stfdie. 

It  has  lain  upon  the  table.  66  ()at  auf  bcm  IStfc^e  gctcgetu 

TAere.  2)  a  r  a  u  f . 

Does  the  book  lie  on  the  chair  ?  8tcgt  ba^  S3u(6  auf  bem  @tu^(c  ? 
It  does  lie  there  (on  it).  @^  (icgt  b  a  c  a  u  f. 

Tt  has  lain  there.  (S*^  t)at  barauf  gctcgciu 


S 


EXERCISES.     104. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything? — ^I  have  promised  no.hing. — Do 
ou  give  me  what  you  have  promised  me  1 — I  do  give  it  to  you.— 
"ave  you  received  much  money  1 — I  have  received  but  little. — How 
much  have  you  received  of  it  1 — I  have  received  but  one  crown.— 
When  have  you  received  your  letter  1 — I  have  received  it  to-day.— 
Hast  thou  received  anything  1 — 1  have  received  nothing. — What 
have  we  received  1 — We  have  received  long  (grcp)  letters. — Do  you 

Eromise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  1 — I  do  promise  you  to  come  to  it.—* 
>oe8  your  ball  take  place  to-night  1 — ^It  does  take  place. — How 
much  money  have  you  given  to  my  son  1 — I  have  given  him  fifteen 
crowns. — Have  you  not  promised  him  more  1 — I  have  given  him  what 
I  have  promised  him. — Have  our  enemies  received  their  money  1— 
They  have  not  received  it. — Have  you  German  money  ? — I  have 
some. — What  kind  of  money  have  you  ? — ^1  have  crowns,  florins, 
kreuzers,  groshes,  and  deniers. — How  many  groshes  are  there  in 
a  florin  1 — A  florin  contains  (^at)  sixteen  groshes,  or  sixty  kreuzers, 
or  forty-eight  good  kreuzers. — Have  you  any  obolesi — I  have  a 
few  of  them. — ^How  many  oboles  are  there  in  a  denier  1 — A  denier 
contains  two  oboles. — Will  you  lend  your  coat  to  me  1 — ^I  will  lend 
it  to  you ;  but  it  is  worn  out. — Are  your  shoes  worn  out  1 — ^They 
are  not  worn  out. — Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  1 — I  will 
lend  them  to  him. — To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hati — I  have  not 
lent  it ;  I  have  given  it  to  somebody. — To  whom  have  you  given 
it  1 — I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  (tcr  2(rmc). 

105. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  1 — He  does 
know. — Does  he  spell  well  1 — He  does  spell  well. — How  has  your 
little  boy  spelt  1 — He  has  spelt  so  so. — How  have  your  children 
written  their  letters  1 — They  have  written  them  badly. — Do  you 
know  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  Spanish  1 — I  do  know  it. — Does  your 
cousin  speak  Italian  1 — He  speaks  it  well. — How  do  your  friends 
speak] — ^They  do  not  speak  badly  (nid)t  uK'O- — ^o  they  listen  to 
what  you  tell  them  1 — ^They  do  listen  to  it. — How  hast  thou  learnt 
English  1 — I  have  learnt  it  in  this  manner. — Have  you  called  me  1— 
I  have  not  called  you,  but  your  brother. — Is  he  erne  I — Not  yel. 
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(Lesson  XL.) — Where  have  you  wet  Qw9  modicti)  year  clothes  1 
— I  have  wet  them  in  the  country. — Will  you  put  them  to  dry 
ftu  trcrfncn  tcgcn)  1 — I  will  put  them  to  dnr. — Where  have  you  put 
my  hat  ? — I  have  put  it  upon  the  table. — Hast  thou  seen  ray  book  1 
— ^I  have  seen  it. — Where  is  it  1 — It  lies  upon  your  brother's  trunk. 
— Does  my  handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair  1 — It  does  lie  upon  it. — 
When  have  you  been  in  the  country  I — I  have  been  there  the  day 
before  yesterday. — Have  you  found  your  father  there  1 — I  have  found 
him  there. — What  has  he  said  1 — He  has  said  nothing. — What  have 
you  been  doing  in  the  country  1 — I  have  been  doing  nothing  there. 


FORTY-SIXTH  LESSON.  —  QtcliB  nxib  vkt^iBit 

Section. 

Poes  your  father  wish  to  give  fSid  3f)r  SSater  mil;  etwo^  ju  t^un 

me  anything  to  do  t  gcbcn  ? 

He  does  wish  to  give  thee  some-  6r  mH  iDit  dxoai  ju  t(^n  ^hm. 

thing  to  do. 

Obs.    Sajtt/  to  itf  relates  sometimes  to  an  kifini 
tive,  as: 

Hi^ve  you  a  mind  to  work  1  ^aUn  @te  8u|l  }U  atbeiten  ? 

I  have  no  mind  to  it.  3d)  babe  U'lnc  8u|l  tqu. 

Is    thy    brother   gone    to  the  3fl  IDein  SBruDer  auftf  Sanb  gegatt 

country  1  gen  ? 

He  is  gone  thither.  (&v  tfl  baMn  geganQen. 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  go  thither  1  ^afl  2)u  8ufl  ta^tn  |u  ge^en? 

I  have  a  mind  to  it.  Sid)  ()a(>e  8ufl  baju* 

How  old  are  you  ?  SBte  ott  f!nb  ©tc  ? 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  3d)  bin  gn)iJ(f  3^1)^ '  a(t. 

How  old  is  your  brother  1  ©ie  ott  ift  3bt:  ©ruber  ? 

He  is  thirteen  years  old.  Qt  i|l  btcije^n  3a^t  att. 

Almost  {nearly).  Scinaje  or  fofl. 

^  Jaw/.  Ungcfa^r. 

Hardly.  ^  a  u  m  • 

He  is  almost  fourteen  years  old.  Gt  ift  fajl  Dtergefen  3al)t  alt. 

I  am  about  fifteen  years  old.         3d)  &tn    ungcfafti:    fftnfjc^n    S^^t 

a(t. 
He  is  almost  sixteen  years  old.     (Sr  t|l  bcinal^c  r<^c^3C^n  ?S^\fC  att. 
Yodk  are  hardly  seventeen  years  ©tc  pnb  faum  pcbcngcljn  3fl()t  ott 

old. 

1" 

>  Here  cuBtom  requjei  tb?  ifngiilar  limber. 
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Not  quite.  9ii<!6t  gan^ 

I  am  not  quite  eighteen  years  ^  6tn   ntc^t  gan$  a6fiyt\in  3a^ 

old.  ott. 

Art  thou  older  than  thy  brother  1  J8i|!  iDu  fitter  oK  Dcin  SBtubett 
I  am  younger  than  he.  34)  bin  jfingei;  oltf  er* 

To  understand — understood.     fDerflel^en*  —  t)etftanbeiL 

Do  you  understand  me  1  SBerfle^cn  6ie  mic^  1 

I  do  understand  you.  3d)  ©erjlebe  @ic. 

Have  you  understood  the  man  %  ^abcn  @tc  ben  5Kann  t)erflanben  1 
I  have  understood  him.  3d)  b<»t>e  iftn  t>cr|lanben. 

1  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  under-  3d)  Wre  ®tc,  obcc  icfe  t)ec|le6e  6U 
stand  you.  ntc^t. 

The  noise,  ber  Sfirm ; 

The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind,  ba^  @oufen  bc^  SEBinbe^  ; 

The  wind,  ber  8Sinb. 

Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the  |>drcn  @ie  bo^  @oufm   bej  Wafi 

wind  1  bc^  1 

I  do  hear  it.  3(^  Wt^<  <^ 

To  hark.  95etlen. 

The  barldng,  ba^  SBetlem 

Have  you  heard  the  barking  of  ^a6cn  @ie  ba^  93eIIenbet^nbcgff 

the  dogs  %  \jhxX  1 

I  have  heard  it.  3c^  l)atK  t$  9ef)6rt. 

To  lose — lost.  © cr ( i er  c n * — » e r  ( e r  e  n. 

To  beat-^beaten.  ^cfeUgen* — gefc^tagciu 

Thou  beatest,— he  beats.  2)tt  ft^Wgft/  —  <i:  fc^Wgt. 

Toremd    — reoef (past part).  8efen*  —  gclefem 

To  remain — remained.  S3  ( e  i  b  e  n* — g  e  b  ( i  e  6  e  n  (taket 

fein  for  its  auxiliary). 
To  take — taken.  SfJe^mcn*  —  gcnommetu 

To  know— known.  SOB  iff  en* — gcwupt 

Have  you  lost  anything  1  ^abcn  @te  etma^  t>er(orcn  ? 

I  have  lost  nothing.  3d)  ^abe  ntd)tg  )?er(oteiu 

To  Zojc  (at  play)-— /o5^  SScrfpielen*  —  t)etfpie(t 

How  much  has  your  brother  lost?  JSimet  \^X  3bt  ©ruber  t)<rfpieft? 

He  has  lost  about  a  crown.  ^  I)at  ungeffit)r  einen  %i)aXtt  DCti 

fpielt. 
Who  has  beaten  the  dog  %  f20Ber  l^at  ben  |)unb  gefd^tagen? 

No  one  has  beaten  it.  QfJienwnb  hat  ifen  gcfd)(o9en. 

How  many  books  has  your  cousin  SBtemct  S3iic^er  ^at  3()t  9Sette(  f|l0 
already  read  ^  gelefcn  1 
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Hit  kas  already  read  five  of  them,  ©r  ()Qt  bcrcn  fd)cn  fftnf  gdefai,  iMl 

and  at  present  he  is  reading  jc^t  (icptcr  1*06  fcd)jlc. 

the  sixth. 
Has   the    man  taken  anything  f  ^at  tcr  ^ann  3bncn  ctnni^  ge» 

from  you  I  nojumcn  1 

He  has  taken  nothing  from  me.  f  ttt  M  mtr  iitd)t^  gcncmmciu 
Do  you  know  as  much  as  this  HZx^in    Bit    fo    mcl    n>ie    btcfet 

man  1  gOJann  ? 

I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he.       3d)  Wft9  nid)t  |b  ml  toic  cv. 
Have  you  known  that  1  ^oOcn  @ic  ta$  gcwu^t  ? 

I  have  not' known  it.  3d)  ha(><  c<  nid)t  gcwu9t. 

Where    have   our    friends    re-  2Bo  finb  unfcrc  Jreunbc  gcMtebcn  ? 

mained  ? 
They  have  remained  at  home.      Sic  finb  gu  Jboufc  gebfieben* 

EXERCISES.       106. 

Have  you  time  to  write  a  letter? — I  have  time  to  wi  te  oje. — 
Will  you  lend  a  book  to  my  brother  ? — I  have  lent  one  to  him 
already. — Will  you  lend  him  one  morel — I  will  lend  him  two 
more. — Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor  1 — 1  have  gi^en  them 
money. — How  much  money  has  my  cousin  g^iven  you  1 — He  has 
given  me  only  a  little ;  he  has  given  me  only  two  crowns. — How 
^Id  is  your  brother  1 — He  is  twenty  years  old. — Are  yqu  as  old  as 
he  1 — 1  am  not  so  old. — How  old  are  you  1 — X  am  hardly  eighteen 
years  old. — How  old  art  thou  1 — 1  am  about  twelve  years  old. — ^Am 
I  younger  than  you  1 — I  do  not  know. — How  old  is  our  neighbour^ 
— He  is  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — ^Are  our  friends  as  young  as 
we  ? — They  are  older  than  we. — How  old  are  they  1 — The  one  is 
nineteen  and  the  other  twenty  years  old. — Is  your  father  as  old  as 
mine  1 — He  is  older  than  yours  1 — Have  you  read  my  book  1 — ^I  have 
not  quite  read  it  yet. — Has  your  friend  finished  his  book  1 — He  has 
almost  finished  it. — Do  you  understand  me  ? — ^I  do  understand  you. 
— Does  the  Englishman  understand  us  ?— He  does  understand  us. 
— Do  you  understand  what  we  are  telling  you  1 — We  do  understand 
it. — Dost  thou  understand  German  1 — ^I  do  not  understand  it  yet, 
but  I  am  learning  it. — Do  we  understand  the  English  1 — We  do 
not  understand  them. — Do  the  Germans  understand  us  1 — They  do 
understand  us. — Do  we  understand  them  1 — We  hardly  understand 
them. — Do  you  hear  any  noise  1 — ^I  hear  nothing. — Have  you  heard 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  1 — I  have  heard  it. — What  do  you  heart— 
I  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — Whose  dog  is  this  1 — It  is  the  dog 
of  the  Scotchman. 

107. 

Have  you  lost  your  stick  1 — I  have  not  lost  it. — Has  your  86N 
vant  lost  my  note  1 — He  has  lost  it. — Have  you  gone  to  the  ball  t 
—No,  I  have  not  gone  to  it. — Where  have  you  remained  1 — I  have 
remained  at  home. — Has  your  father  lost  (at  play)  as  much  money 
•8  I  f — He  has  lost  more  of  it  than  yon  ? — How  much  have  |  loi||1 

c  ■  ■  '  ' 
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•— Yoa  hare  hardly  lost  a  crown. — Where  has  thy  brother  I9^ 
roained  ! — He  has  remained  at  home. — Have  your  friends  re« 
mained   in  the  country  1— They  have   remained   there. — Do  you 


know  as  much  as  the  English  physician  1 — I  do  not  know  iHgemiich 
as  he. — Does  the  French  physician  know  as  much  as  yotf? — He 
knows  more  than  I. — Does  any  one  know  more  than  the  French 
physicians  1 — No  one  knows  more  than  they. — Have  your  brothers 
read  my  books  1 — ^They  have  not  quite  read  them. — How  many  of 
them  have  they  read  ] — ^They  have  hardly  read  two  of  them. — Has 
the  son  of  my  gardetier  taken  anything  from  you  ? — He  has  taken 
my  books  from  me. — What  hast  thou  taken  from  html — ^I  have 
taken  nothing  from  him. — Has  he  taken  money  from  you  t— -He 
has  taken  some  from  me. — How  much  money  has  he  taken  from 
you  1 — He  tas  taken  from  me  almost  two  crowns.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— gieb^n  nni  t>.ex^iBU 

Cection. 

To  bite — bitten.  ©ct0en — grbiffeiu 

Why  ?  2B  a  r  u  m  ? 

Because.  aiB  e  i  I. 

DCr*  The  verb  of  the  subject  or  nominative,  (in 
compound  tenses,  the  auxiliary)  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  phrase,  when  this  begins  with  a  conjunction  op 
a  conjunctive  word,  such  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  a 
relative  adverb.  The  conjunctions  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  verb  to  be  placed  at  the  end,  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

Why  do  you  beat  the  dog  ?  aSnrum  \6)la^cn  @te  ben  ^unb  ? 

I  beat  it,  because  it  has  bitten  3cb  rd)(a3e  i^it/  n>ct(  cr  mid)  gebt|fett 

me.  f)at. 

Do  you  see  the  man  who  is  in  ©cf)cn  Sic  ben  QJJann,  wcl^t  (bet) 

the  garden  1  im  ©orten  ift  ? 

I  do  see  him.  3d)  ftfbe  tf)n. 

Do  you  know  the  man  who  has  ^cnncn  ©ie  ben  $0?ann,  bet  (nodc^t) 

lent  me  the  book  ?  mir  t)a^  93ud)  gclic^en  f)at  ? 

I  do  not  know  him.  3d)  fenne  tftn  nic^t. 

Do  you  read  the  book,  which  I  Cefen  ©ie  bag  SBiicf),  wctc^cg  tc^  3ft* 

have  lent  you  1  nen  (^clicbcn  l)aU  ? 

1  do  read  it.  3cfe  tcfc  e^ 

Obs.    When  the  verb,  which  a  conjunctive  yf\ 
causes  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  is 
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pounded  with  a  separable  particle,  this  is  not  detaclied 
from  it.     Ex. 

I  break^t  before  I  go  out.  3c^  fru^ff&f^  che  id)  ou^ehf. 

Does  the  tailor  sho  v  you  the  Bi*idt  3^ncn  trr  Scbncitor  Nn  dttdp 
coat,  which  he  is  mending?         vxld^en  (V  ou^b<f[m? 

To  wait.  SB  a  r  t  (  n. 

To  expect.  G  r  to  a  r  t  ( n.« 

To  wait  for  some   one  or  for  2(uf  Ginen  e^rr  <tma^  maxttru 

something. 
To  expect  some  one  or  some-  Gincn  tttt  tUoa^  moartnu 

thing. 
Do  you  wait  for  my  brother!       SBartcn  &e  auf  metnca  Srnbct? 
I  do  wait  for  him.  3d)  morte  ouf  thiu 

Do  you  expect  friends  %  Qvwaxtm  Bic  ^eunbc  T 

I  do  expect  some.  3c^  crmarte  etntge. 

To  owe.  6<ftutMgf<inV 

How  much  do  you  owe  me  1        9B\mc{  ftnb  &\c  mtr  fd)u(Mg? 

I  owe  you  fifty  crowns.  3d)  bin  3i^nrn  fjinfjtg  ^Si)oitt  f^uU 

How  much  does  the  man  owe  SBtmcltfl3bncn^<r  SXannfc^ulttg? 

you? 

He  owes  me  ten  shillings.  (Sx  tfl  mtr  gcbn  @d)ttlinge  [(^ulbt^ 

Does  he  owe  as  much  as  you  1  3fl  ^  f^  t^tcl  fd)ulMg  tote  ^icl 

He  owes  more  than  I.  (Sx  tft  mebr  fd)ulttg  ol^  xdf. 

The  shilling,  Uv  BdixViinQ ; 

the  pound,  tai  ^fiinb  ; 

the  livre  (a  coin),  bcr  Jranfe* 

To  return — (to  come  back) — re-  3ur  fief!  ommen*  —  jtttftcfge* 
turned.  f  0  m  m  e  lu 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  retom  Um  wimd  Ubr  fentmoi  6ie  Mn 

from  the  market?  btm  ^arfte  ^tfict  ? 

I  return  from  it  at  twelve  o'clock.  3(^  f  omme  um  gioSlf  U^r  Mn  ba  jOr 

rOcL 

Fr(wi  Mere,  thence  (from  it).       95  C  n  b  a. 

Does  the  servant  return  early  itommt  ber  93ettmte  frfi^  oen  ba  ^^ 

thence  1  rfid  ? 

He  returns  thence  at  ten  o'clopk  Gt  fcmmt  um  ge^n  tl()r  9){orgcill 

in  the  morninv.  t)cn  ba  ^rQcf. 

At  nine  oVlock  in  the  morning,  f  ^^^  n^un  Xlf)x  ^crgen^. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  f  Um  df  Vif)V  HUnH. 

*  3Bar(cn  ouf,  with  the  accusative  case,  is  iised,  when  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of  is  present,  and  erwarten,  when  it  is  not. 

•»  3d)ulbt3  fetn*,  to  owe,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compound  verb,  of  which 
4he  feparabie  particle  is  placed  at  the  end,  fc^ubig,  due,  owing,  indebted,  hftv- 
incT  here  the  force  of  the  separable  particle. 
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Howlongt  2Bi<  ton9e?c 

During^,  for  SBabrcnb  (a  preposition  which 

governs  tlie  genitive  case). 

How    long   has    he    remained  SBie  (angc  tfl  er  ba  gcOttebenf 
there? 

A  minute.  @tnc  minute. 

An  hour.  (^ine  Stunted 

A  day.  (^tncn  Sag. 

A  year.  (Sin  ^o.^t  (a  neuter  sabstantive, 

taking  c  in  the  plur.  withoat 
being  softened). 
A  month.  (Stncn  ^JD^onot. 

The  summer,  bcr  @cmmer. 

The  winter,  bcr  SKintcr. 


0lBdbrcnb  bc«  ©ommcr^. 
eti--<JE)c 


During  the  summe5--<^iS)cn  ©ommcr  fiber. 

O^cn  ©cmmcr  l)tnl)ur(6. 
How  long  have  you  spoken  with  SBie  lange  babcn  &z  nut  bem  SKoQi 

the  man  %  nc  gcfprc^cn  ? 

I  have  spoken  with  him  for  three  3cb  f)abc  t)rci  Gtuntcn  mtt  i^m  ge$ 

hours.  fprcd)cn. 

How  long  has  your  brother  re-  aSic  tangc  t|l  3()r  ©ruber  oaf  bcm 

mained  in  the  country  ?  Canbe  gebtieben  1 

He  has  remained  there  a  month.  @r  ifl  ctncn  9}2cnat  ba  gebtiebeiu 
Have  you  remained  long  with  @tnb  ^ie  lange  bet  metnem  SSatet 

my  father  1  gcMtcbcn  1 

I  have  remained  with  him  for  an  Sd)  bin  eine  ©tunbe  tong  bei  i^m  g<* 
hour.  blicben. 

Long.  K^nnge. 

EXERCISES.   108. 

Why  do  you  love  that  man  1 — ^I  love  him,  because  he  is  good.— 
Why  does  your  neighbour  beat  his  dog  1 — Because  it  has  bitten 
his  little  boy. — Wliy  does  our  father  love  me  1 — He  loves  you,  be- 
cause you  are  good. — Do  your  friends  love  usi — ^They  love  us,  be- 
cause we  are  good. — Why  do  you  bring  me  winel — I  bring  you 
some,  because  you  are  thirsty. — Why  does  the  hatter  drink  % — He 
drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  see  the  sailor  who  is  in 
(auf)  the  ship  1 — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  m  (auf)  the  ship,  bat 

c  l^e  accusative  case  answers  to  the  question  tote  latter?  how  longt  and 
other  similar  questions,  ref&tive  to  measure,  weight,  quantity,  &c.,  as  isie 
lang?  howlon^?  wic  fc^mcr?  how  heavy?  toieotel?  how  much?  wie  tbe«« 
ft?  at  what  price?  wie  toeit?  how  far?  wie  gro^?  of  what  size?  wie  alt? 
how  old  ? 

<*  SJiinute,  minute,  <Stunbe,  hour,  are  two  nouns  of  the  feminine  gender; 
they  add  n  in  aU  the  cases  of  the  plural  without  softening  tlie  radi(»ii  vow* 
els.  We  can  also  say:  eine  (Stunbe  Umg  during  an  hour;  tiXL  3a^r  Untfl- 
during  a  year. 
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die  one  who  is  in  (oaf)  tbe  aqvmic^ — Do  jo«  resd  the  books  which  mj 
father  has  given  yoo  1 — ^I  do  read  them. — Do  yoe  know  the  Italians 
whom  we  know  I — ^We  do  not  know  those  whom  joo  know,  hot 
we  know  others  (aatcrc). — Do  yon  boy  the  horse  which  we  hairs 
Seoul — ^1  do  not  bay  that  which  we  hare  seen,  bat  another  (am 
anltxci), — ^Do  yoo  seek  what  yoa  hare  lost  t — I  do  seek  it. — Do  yo« 
find  the  man  whom  yoo  have  looked  for ! — ^I  do  not  find  hinu— 
Does  the  batcher  kill  the  ox  which  he  has  bought  in  (auf  with  tbe 
dat.)  the  market ! — He  does  kill  it. — ^Do  our  cooks  kill  the  chickens 
which  they  hare  booghtl — l^ey  do  kill  them^ — ^Does  the  hatter 
mend  the  hat  which  I  have  sent  him  1 — He  does  mend  it. — Does 
the  shoemaker  mend  the  boots  which  yoo  have  sent  him  1 — He  does 
not  mend  them,  becaase  they  are  worn  out. — Does  yoar  ccAt  lie 
open  the  chair  ? — ^It  does  lie  upon  it. — ^Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair 
npon  which  1  placed  it  ? — No,  it  lies  apon  another^ — Where  is  my 
hat  ? — ^It  is  in  the  room  in  which  (loenn  or  in  mctdKoi)  yoa  have  been. 
— Do  you  wait  for  any  one  ? — ^I  wait  for  no  one. — ^Do  you  wait  for 
the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this  morning  I — I  do  wait  for  him.~- 
Art  thou  waitin?  for  thy  book  1 — ^I  am  waiting  for  it — Do  yoa 
expect  your  fiitner  this  evening  1 — ^I  do  expect  him. — At  what 
o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  1 — He  has  gone  thither  at  seven 
o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from  there  1 — He  returns 
from  there  at  eleven  o'clock^— Has  your  bailiff  returned  from  the 
market  ? — He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it. — At  what  o'clock  has 
your  brother  returned  from  the  country  I — He  has  returned  frcnn 
thence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

109. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  1 — ^I  have 
come  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Hast  thoa 
remained  long  with  him  ? — I  have  remained  with  him  about  an 
hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball  ? — ^1  intend 
to  remain  there  a  few  minutes.— r-How  long  has  the  Englishman 
remained  with  you  1 — He  has  remained  wi3i  me  for  two  hours.— 
Do  you  intend  to  remain  lonv  in  the  country  ? — I  intend  to  remain 
there  during  the  summer. — ^Howlong  have  your  brothers  remained 
in  town  (in  ttv  &tdbt)  ? — ^They  have  remained  there  during  the 
winter. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  1 — You  do  not  owe  me  much.-— 
How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor  ? — ^I  only  owe  him  fifty  crowns. 
—How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker  1 — I  owe  him  already 
seventy  crowns. — Do  I  owe  y:a  anything  ? — You  owe  me  nothing. 
— How  much  does  the  Frenchman  owe  you  1 — He  owes  me  more 
than  you. — Do  the  English  owe  you  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  ?— 
Not  quite  so  much. — Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother  1 — You 
owe  me  more  than  he. — Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  ?— 
You  owe  me  less  than  they. — Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  mer- 
chant?— ^I  give  him  some,  because  he  lias  sold  me  handkerchiefs. 
— Why  do  you  not  <irink1 — I  do  not  drink,  because  I  am  not 
thirsty. — Why  do  yo»3  pick   ip  this  ribbon ! — ^I  pick  it  up,  because 
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Howlongf  S[Bie  (angc?« 

Duringyfor  $B&f)tcnt  (a  prepoeitioii  wbidi 

governs  the  grenitiye  case)* 

How    long   has    he    remained  SBie  (angc  tfl  cr  ba  gc6(tc6nif 
there? 

A  minute.  @tne  minute. 

An  hour.  C^ne  Stunted 

A  day.  d^nen  iSog. 

A  year.  Crin  ^ai)t  (a  neuter  sabstantiTOi 

taking  e  in  the  plar.  without 
being  softened). 
A  month.  (S'tnen  ^JD^onot. 

The  summer,  tcr  @cmmer. 

The  winter,  bcr  SKintcr. 

rilB&brenb  M  @ommer^ 
During  the  summe&-^iS)cn  ©ommer  fiber. 

C^J^cn  ©cmmcc  Ijinburc^ 
How  long  have  you  spoken  with  SBie  (ange  ba&cn  @ic  mtt  tern  SKoQi 

the  man  1  nc  gcfprcd)cn  ? 

I  have  spoken  with  him  for  three  3d)  b^^^t'  trci  @tuntcn  mit  il^ni  g^ 

hours.  rprcd)cn. 

How  long  has  your  brother  re-  2Bi«  tangc  tft  Sftr  SBrubcc  ouf  tcm 

mained  in  the  country  ?  Canbe  gcbtiebcn  1 

He  has  remained  there  a  month.  @r  tfl  ctncn  ^cnat  ta  gcMleScn. 
Have  you  remained  long  with  Bxni  ^te  (angc  hex  mcincm  SSotet 

my  father  1  gebticbcn  1 

I  have  remained  with  him  for  an  3d)  bin  cine  ©tunbe  tong  bci  i^m  ge* 
hour.  blicbcn. 

Long.  Cnngc. 

EXERCISES.   108. 

Why  do  you  love  that  man  1 — I  love  him,  becauise  he  is  good. — 
Why  does  your  neighbour  beat  his  dog  1 — Because  it  has  bitten 
his  little  boy. — Why  does  our  father  love  me  1 — He  loves  you,  be- 
cause you  are  good. — Do  your  friends  love  us  1 — ^They  love  us,  be- 
cause we  are  good. — ^Why  do  you  bring  me  wine? — I  bring  you 
some,  because  you  are  thirsty. — Why  does  the  hatter  drink  % — He 
drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  see  the  sailor  who  is  in 
(auf)  the  ship  1 — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  m  (auf)  the  ship,  bat 

«  The  accusative  case  answers  to  the  question  tvte  latter?  how  longt  and 
other  similar  questions,  refsttive  to  measure,  weight,  quantity,  &c.,  as  tvie 
lang?  how  long?  mtc  fc^mer?  how  heavy?  wtcoielV  how  much?  toit  tbe«* 
ft?  at  what  price?  wte  wett?  how  far?  wU  gro^?  of  what  size?  tt>te  alt? 
how  old  ? 

(*  WliimU,  minute,  <Shtnbe,  hour,  are  two  nouns  of  the  feminine  gender; 
they  add  n  in  aU  the  cases  of  the  plural  without  softening  tlie  radical  .'ow« 
els.  We  can  also  say:  eine  (Stunbe  lang  during  an  hour;  tin  3a^v  lang. 
during  a  year. 
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the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the  square. — Do  you  read  the  hooks  which  my 
father  has  given  you  1 — I  do  read  them. — Do  you  know  the  Italians 
whom  we  know  ? — We  do  not  know  those  whom  you  know,  but 
we  know  others  (on^cre). — Do  you  buy  the  horse  which  we  have 
seen? — ^1  do  not  buy  that  which  we  have  seen,  but  another  (em 
anl>crc$). — Do  you  seek  what  you  have  lost  1 — I  do  seek  it. — Do  you 
find  the  man  whom  you  have  looked  for  ? — I  do  not  find  him.— 
Does  the  butcher  ki)l  the  ox  which  he  has  bought  in  (auf  with  the 
dat.)  the  market  ? — He  does  kill  it. — Do  our  cooks  kill  the  chickens 
which  they  have  bought? — ^They  do  kill  them. — ^Does  the  hatter 
mend  the  hat  which  I  have  sent  him  ? — He  does  mend  iL — Does 
the  shoemaker  mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  ? — He  does 
not  mend  them,  because  they  are  worn  out. — Does  your  ccit  lie 
upon  the  chair  1 — ^It  does  lie  upon  it. — Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair 
upon  which  1  placed  it? — No,  it  lies  upon  another. — ^Where  is  my 
hat  1 — ^It  is  in  the  room  in  which  (rocrin  or  in  tvcld)eni)  you  have  been. 
—Do  you  wait  for  any  one  1 — I  wait  for  no  one. — Do  you  wait  for 
the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this  morning? — I  do  wait  for  him. — 
Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  1 — 1  am  waiting  for  it, — Do  you 
expect  your  father  this  evening? — ^I  do  expect  him. — At  what 
o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  ? — He  has  gone  thither  at  seven 
o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from  there  ? — He  returns 
from  there  at  eleven  o'clock. — Has  your  bailiflf  returned  from  the 
market  ? — He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it. — At  what  o'clock  has 
your  brother  returned  from  the  country  ? — He  has  returned  from 
thence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

109. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  ? — I  have 
come  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Hast  thou 
remained  long  with  him  ? — I  have  remained  with  him  about  an 
hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball  ? — I  intend 
to  remain  there  a  few  minutes.-^-How  long  has  the  Englishman 
remained  with  you  ? — He  has  remained  with  me  for  two  hours.-— 
Do  you  intend  to  remain  long  in  the  country  ? — 1  intend  to  remain 
there  during  the  summer. — How  long  have  your  brothers  remained 
in  town  (in  ter  ©tabt)  ? — They  have  remained  there  during  the 
winter. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? — You  do  not  owe  me  much.— 
How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor  1 — I  only  owe  him  fifty  crowns. 
—How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker  ? — I  owe  him  already 
seventy  crowns. — Do  I  owe  y:a  anything  ? — You  owe  me  nothing. 
— How  much  does  the  Frenchman  owe  you  ? — He  owes  me  more 
than  you. — Do  the  English  owe  you  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  ?— 
Not  quite  so  much. — Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother  ? — You 
owe  me  more  than  he. — Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  ?— 
You  owe  me  less  than  they. — Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  mer- 
chant ? — ^I  give  him  some,  because  he  lias  sold  me  handkerchiefs, 
— Why  do  you  not  *  irink  ? — I  do  not  drink,  because  I  am  not 
thirsty. — Why  do  yo«3  pick   ip  this  ribbon  1 — I  pick  it  up,  because 
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I  want  It. — ^Why  do  yoa  lend  money  to  this  mar!— I  tend  hia 
some,  because  he  wants  some. — Why  does  yoar  brotlter  study  I— 
He  studies,  because  he  wishes  to  learn  Gennan  ((cmcn  n)iU).-— Ait 
thou  thirsty  ? — I  am  not  thirsty,  because  I  have  drunk.-^Hu  your 
cousin  drunk  already  ? — Not  yet,  he  is  not  yet  thirsty. — Does  the 
servant  show  you  the  room  which  he  sweeps  ? — He  does  not  shofw 
me  that  which  he  sweeps  now,  but  that  which  he  has  swept  yester* 
day. — Do  you  breakfast  before  you  eo  out  ? — I  go  out  before  I 
breakfast. — What  does  your  shoemaker  do  before  he  sweeps  his 
room  1 — He  mends  my  boots  and  my  shoes  before  he  sweeps  it.  (Set 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— ac^t  ntib  DUqlgdte 

C^ction. 

To  live*  to  dwell,  to  reside,  to  fQeljnctu 
abide,  to  lodge. 

Where  do  jrou  live  ?  SBo  njobnen  @ie? 

I  live  in  William-street,  number  3d)  mchnt  in  bet  SBU^Ini^ofe^ 

twenty-five.  S^ummcr  ffinf  unt«  gwan^tg. 

Where  has  your  brother  lived  %    SGDo  bat  ibr  SBrufcet  0cn>obnt  ? 
He  has  lived  in  Frederic-street,  (&v  bat  in  bcr  $rtet)nd)^{!raSe,  ^nm 

number  one  hundred  and  fifty.      met  ^unbert  unb  fttnf^tg  gcsoe()nt 
Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  SBof)nft  2)u  bet  iDetnem  iOttttt  ? 

house  1 
I  do  not  live  at  his,  but  at  my  3d6  locbne  ntd)t  bet  tf)m/  fcnbem  bei 

father's  house.  metnem  83otet. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  where  Sffiobnt  3bt  Stcunb  ncc^  (to),  toe 

I  have  lived  1  id)  gen>cbnt  b^^be  ? 

He  lives  no  longer  where  you  @r  n>cbnt  r'd)t  me^t  (ba),  too  @tc 

have  lived ;  he  lives  at  present      gen>cbnt  I  iben  ;  er  n>obnt  ic|t  ouf 

in  the  great  square.  bem  gtopk  it  ^la^e. 

The  street.  ^te  @tra9e  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 

nine gender). 

The  number.  ^ie  92unmier  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 

nine gender). 

To  brush.  S5  fi  t  ft  e  n. 

Have  you  brushed  my  coat  1        ^aben  @te  meincn  fRtd  geb{it|tet  t 
I  have  brushed  it.  3d)  b^be  tf)n  gebfirftet. 

How  long  J  ©  i  c  U  n  QC 1 

Till,  until.  93  i  ^. 

a  In  German,  the  conjunction  un'i,  is  used  to  add  a  number  less  than  a 
inmdred. 
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Till  TeWe  o'clock.  \  »'«  ^'^^H' 

Till  to-morrow.  S^i^  nicrgen. 
Till  the  day  after  to-morrow.        !^t^  fiber morgcm 

Till  Sunday.  iBi«  ecnnto(W 

Till  Monday.  93t^  9}2cntag. 

Till  this  evening.  S3t^  ^cute  Tibctib. 

Till  evening.  fRii  auf  ten  HUrib. 

Until  morning.  9)ig  on  Un  ^Olcrgetu 

Until  the  next  day.  SBi^  ium  antctn  Sog. 

Until  this  day.  S3t^  auf  btcfen  Sag. 

Until  this  moment.  93tg  ouf  ticfcn  2(ugenMt(& 

Till  now— hitherto.  S3t«  ic^t  —  f>Hf)CV. 

To  this  place,  hither,  thus  far,  as  S3t^  ^tcrf)Ct  (an  adyeii  of  piaee)k 

far  as  here. 
To  that  place,  tliither,  so  far,  as  S3t^  ba^tn  (an  adverb  of  place). 

far  as  there. 

Ohs.  The  days  of  the  week  are  all  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  except  tie  9Rittn>o<f)e/  Wednesday,  which 
some  authors  use  as  feminine. 

Tuesday,  IDicnftag ; 

Wednesday,  9}{tttn)ca) ; 

Thursday,  iDcnnerftag ; 

Friday,  gtcitag ; 

Saturday,  Sontftag  (^onnabenb). 

Then.  jD  a  n  n  —  (a  U  b  a  n  n). 

Till  I  return  (till  my  return).       JBig  icfe  judicffcmtne. 

Till  my  brother  returns  (till  my  251^  mcin  SBrubcr  gurftcKotnmt 

brother's  return). 
Till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  JBtg  mcr  U!)r  97{crgcn& 
Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock  ^t^   9}2tttcrttad)t   (a  noun  of   th« 

at  night).  feminine  gender). 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  fO^te  (angc  finb    ®ie    (ci  mdnem 

my  father  1  iOotcr  gcblieOcn  ? 

I  remained  with  him  till  eleven  3c^  bin  bt^  c(f  lll)r  HUx^i  bet  i^tn 

o'clock  at  night.  gcblic'bcn. 

One,  the  people^  they  or  any  one    9)2  a  n  (indefinite  pronoun  always 

singular). 

Have  they  brought  my  shoes  1  .^at  mon  nieine  ©d)ufie  gebrac^t? 

They  have  not  brouorht  them  yet  sWan  bat  fie  ncd)  nid)t  gebrac^t 

What  have  they  said  1  ©a^  fcat  man  gcfogt  ? 

They  have  said  nothing.  QKan  bat  ntd)t^  fli'facjt. 

What  have  they  done  1  $Ba6  bat  man  gctbati  ? 

They  have  done  nothing.  SUan  bat  ntd)t6  getf^tu 
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To  he  willing  (lo  wish)  i—heen  JSotUn*/— gfwotit 
willing  {wished) • 

Has  he  been  >villing  to  go  for  ^cX  cr  ben  2(r}t  f)c(€n  toeUcn  ?  (not 

the  physician  %  ^crDCllt*  See  Obs.  Less.  XLIV.) 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  go  6r  f)ot  tf)n  ntc^t  ^clcn  Kocdem 

for  him. 
Has  he  wished  to  go  out  this  ^ox   cr   btcfcn    SOtcrgcn    au^ge^ 

morning  I  wcllcn  ? 

He  has  not  wished  to  go  out.       @r  t)<it  nt(i)t  au^ge^en  xotVitXL 
Have  they  been  willing  to  do  it  ?  .^at  man  c$  tf)un  mciten  ? 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  ^Xm  \)0X  c^  ntd)t  ;^un  fDOtlciu 

do  it. 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  ^Xan  f)at  ntd)tg  t^un  kocUau 

do  any  thing. 

To   he    able    (can)y'-been  able  ^  en ncn^  —  gcfonnt 
{could). 

Have  they  been  able  to  find  the  ^at  man  bte  fBiidiCt  finbcn  fSnncn  ? 

books  1  (not  gcfcnnt.  See  Less.  XLIV.) 

The^  have  not  been  able  to  find  ^O^an  ^ot  fie  ntd)t  pnbcn  f(inncn* 

them. 
Has  tne  tailor  been  willing  to  ^at  bet  @(I)nctbct  mctncn  fRed  ou^ 

meni^  my  coat  1  Ocffcrn  wcflcn  ? 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  mend  (Sr  t)at  i()n  ntd}t  au^i^fTcrn  tvcllen. 

it. 

Something  {or  anything)  new.  @tma^  S'Zeue^ 

What  do  they  say  new  1  fS^ai  fagt  man  97eue^  ? 

They  say  nothing  new.  SDion  fagt  ntc^t^  9?cuc^ 

New.  S?  G  u. 

My  new  coat.  9)Jcin  ncucg  ^(clb. 

My  new  friend.  sQXm  ncucc  Jtcunb. 

His  new  clothes.  ©cine  neuen  ilteiber. 

EXERCISES.     110. 

Where  do  you  livel — I  live  in  the  large  (in  bcr  ^ropcn)  street. — 
Where  does  your  father  live  1 — He  lives  at  his  friend's  hoase.— 
Where  do  your  brothe*s  live  1 — They  live  in  the  large  street,  number 
a  hundred  and  twenty. — Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  ? — I  do  live  at 
his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  you  did  live  (gcn>cf)nt  ^aben)  1— 
1  live  there  still. — Does  your  friend  siill  live  where  he  did  live  1 — 
He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did  live. — Where  does  he  live  at  present  ? 
— He  lives  in  William-street,  number  a  hundred  and  fifteen.— 
Where  is  your  brother? — He  is  in  the  garden. — Where  is  your 
cousin  gone  to  1 — He  is  gone  into  the  garden. — Did  you  go  to  the 
play  yesterday  1 — I  did  go  thither. — Have  you  seen  my  friend  1 — 
I  have  seen  him. — When  did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  (l)flbe — gcfcbcn) 
him  this  morning. — Where  has  he  gone  to  1 — I  do  not  know  iObs 
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Lesson  XLIII.). — Has  the  servant  brushed  my  clothes  t — He  hu 
brushed  them. — Has  he  swept  my  room  ? — He  has  swept  it. — .How 
long  did  he  remain  here  1 — Till  noon. — How  long  have  you  been 
writing? — I  have  been  writing  until  midnight. — -How  long  did  I 
worki — You  worked  until  four  o'clock  in  tlie  morning. — How  longr 
did  my  brother  remain  with  you? — He  remained  with  me  untu 
evening. — How  long  hast  thou  been  working] — 1  have  beea^rorking 
till  now. — Hast  thou  still  long  to  write  1 — I  have  to  write  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow. — Has  the  physician  still  long  to  work  1 — He 
has  to  work  till  to-morrow. — Must  I  remain  long  here  ? — You  must 
remain  here  till  SuDday. — Must  my  brother  remain  long  with  you  1 
i— He  must  remain  with  us  till  Monday  .—How  long  i^ust  I  work  1— 
You  must  work  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Have  yod  still  long 
lo  speak  1 — I  have  still  an  hour  to  speak. — Did  you  speak  long  1— 
I  spoke  (bflbc — 9efprcd)cn)  till  the  next  day. — Have  you  remained 
long  in  my  room  ? — I  have  remained  in  it  till  this  moment. — Have 
you  still  long  to  live  in  this  house  1 — I  have  still  long  to  live  in  it 
(tocin). — How  long  have  you  still  to  live  in  it  1— Till  Sunday. 

111. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  with  you  1 — He  lives  with  me  no  longer. 
— How  long  has  he  lived  with  you  1 — He  has  lived  with  me  only  a 
year. — How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  1 — I  remained  there  till 
midnight. — How  long  have  you  remained  in  the  carriage  ? — I  have 
remained  an  hour  in  it. — Have  you  remained  in  the  garden  till  now  1 
— I  have  remained  there  (fcortn)  till  now. — Has  the  captain  come 
as  far  as  here? — He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — How  far  has  the 
merchant  come? — He  has  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  small  road. 
— Has  the  Turk  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  forest  ? — He  has  come 
as  far  as  there. — What  do  you  do  in  the  morning? — 1  read. — And 
what  do  you  do  then  1 — I  breakfast  and  work. — Do  you  breakfast 
before  you  read  1 — No,  Sir,  1  read  before  I  breakfast. — Dost  thou 
play  instead  of  working  (Lesson  XXXVL)  1 — I  work  Instead  of 
playing. — Does  thy  brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  going  into  the 
garden  1 — He  does  not  go  to  the  play. — What  do  you  do  in  the 
evening? — I  work. — WTiat  hast  thou  done  this  evening? — I  have 
brushed  your  clothes  and  have 'gone  to  the  theatre. — Didst  thou 
remain  lo^^g  at  the  theatre  ? — I  remained  there  but  a  few  minutes.—' 
Are  you  wflling  to  wait  here  1 — How  long  must  I  wait  1 — You  must 
wait  till  my  father  returns. — Has  anybody  come  1 — Somebody  has 
come. — What  have  they  (man)  wanted  (gcrudlt)  ? — They  (g^an)  have 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.— Have  they  not  been  willing  to  wait  1 — 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  wait. — What  do  you  say  to  that 
man  1 — I  tell  him  to  wait. — Have  you  waited  for  me  long  ? — I  have 
waited  for  you  an  hour. — Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  letter  1-  — 
I  have  been  able  to  read  it. — Have  you  understood  it  1 — I  have 
understood  it.— Have  you  shown  it  to  any  one  1 — I  have  shown  it 
to  no  one. — Have  they  brought  my  clothes  7 — ^l^hey  have  not  brought 
them  yet.— Have  they  swept  my  room  and  brushed  my  clothes  T-^ 
6* 
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TTiey  have  done  both  (l(ibc^). — What  have  they  said  t — ^They  hate 
said  nothinff. — What  liave  they  done  1 — They  have  done  nothing.— 
Has  your  little  brother  been  spelling  1 — He  has  not  been  willing 
to  spell. — Has  the  merchant's  boy  been  willing  to  work  ? — He  has 
not  been  willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to  do  1 — He  has  not 
been  willing  tc  do  anything. 

112. 

Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots  1 — He  has  not 
been  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to  mend  themi 
—Because  he  has  had  no  time. — Have  they  (man)  been  able  to  find 
my  gold  buttons  ? — ^They  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. — Why 
has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coat  1—  Because  he  has  no  good 
thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the  dog  ? — Because  it  has  bitten  me. 
— Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — Because  1  am  not  thirsty. — What  have 
they  wished  to  say  1 — They  have  not  wished  to  say  anything. — 
What  do  they  (man)  say  new  in  the  market? — They  say  nothing 
new  there. — Have  they  (man)  wished  to  kill  a  man  1 — ^'fhey  have 
not  wished  to  kill  any  one. — Have  they  said  any  thin^  new  ?— 
T^»ey  have  said  nothing  new.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXlV.) 


FORTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Jf^tttt  ttub  merjigste 

Cettiott. 

To  steal — stolen.  &tchUn*  —  Qc\tef)iixu 

Thou  stealest,  he  steals.  JDu  ftiebtj!/  —  cc  fttc!)(t. 

To  steal  something  from  some  f  S^'montcm  ctmoS  pcl)(cn*. 

one. 

Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from  f  -^ot  man  3()ncn  Zf)xcn  Jput  g«. 

you  1  flcbtcn  ? 

They  have  stolen  it  from  me.  f  9)Zan  bot  if)n  mir  qcftoMcn. 

Has  the  man  stolen  the  book  f  ^at   >Dic  bcr   9}Jann  X>ai  S3ud^ 

from  thee  !  gc|lof)(cn  1 

He  has  stolen  it  from  me.  f  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ""^  cjcftcbten. 

What  have  they  stolen  from  you  1  f  SBBa^  l)ai  man  3bncn  gejIoWen? 

All.  2C  n  is  declined  in  the  following 

manner. 

N.     G.    D.    A. 
All  I  Masc.    atter — e^ — em — en* 

Neut     attc^ — e^ — em — e^» 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

All  (plural)        {  N.     G.    D.   A. 

2ltte — er — en — e. 
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All  the  good  wine.  TClIvr  ^nU  SBctiu 

All  the  good  water.  ?CIU'6  quU*  ai^affiT, 

All  the  good  children.  2(llc  ^utc  .Winter.    (See  page  34, 

Obs.  B.) 

Obs.  A.  When  two  determinative  words,  which  do 
not  take  the  definite  article,  as :  aff/  all  (See  Lesson 
XXXII.) ;  biejer^  this;  jencr,  that,  &;c.,  are  placed 
one  after  the  other,  they  have  each  the  characteristic 
ending  of  this  article.     Ex. 

All  this  wine.  2(ncr  ticfcr  (not  biefc)  fSkitu 

All  this  money.  Tdle^  ticfc6  (not  btefc)  ®elb. 

All  these  children.  2((lc  U(\e  Winter. 

All  these  good  children.  UUc  tiefe  gutcn  il inter. 

Obs.  B.  In  familiar  style,  when  all,  all,  is  followed 
by  a  pronoun,  it  often  rejects  its  termination.     Ex. 

'All  his  money.  UU  fcin  ®ctb. 

The  word,  tog  »2Bcrt ; 

the  speech,  tog  QOBcrt  (plur.  ©crte).* 

How  is  this  word  written?  fBic  fd)rctOt  man  ticfc*  ©crt  7 

It  is  written  thus.  SDian  fd)rciOt  C5  fc. 

To  dye  or  to  colour*  J  fi  1 6  c  n . 

To  dye  black,  white.  ^d)n)arg,  wctp  fdrOciu 

To  dye  green,  blue.  ©rfin,  btau  farbcn. 

To  dye  red,  yellow.  SKctb/  Qctb  fStkn. 

To  dye  grey,  brown.  ®rau,  (>raim  ffirbciu 

My  blue  coat.  STJctn   Hauct    d?cct    (mein   Hauel 

^(cit). 

This  white  hat.  5)icfcr  wcipc  ^ut. 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue  t  Jfirbcn  ^ic  Shrcn  JRccf  Mau  ? 

I  dye  it  green.  3d>  fS^b«  i^n  grifn. 
What  colour  will  you  dye  your  SBU  ruettcn  ©ie  3&t  SSucft  fSt^  7 

cloth  7 

I  will  dy»  it  blue.  3d)  will  eg  Wau  ffirben. 

The  dyer,  tcr  Jotbcr. 

To  ^ci  dyed'-got  dyed,        g  fi  r  b  c  n  I Q  f  f  e  n  *• 

What  colour  have  you  got  your  aOBic  ^aben  @ie  Sbren  ^ut  ffirbeti 

hat  dyed  1  Iflffcn  ? 

I  have  got  it  dyed  white.  3d)  ^abc  t^n  n>cip  fd'rbcn  laffcn. 

•  When  SBBort,  means  merely  a  word,  its  plural  is  SEBSrter ;  bat  when  it 
conveys  the  meaning  of  a  whole  phrase,  its  plural  is  SBortc.  Ex.  Senre 
SBortc,  useless  words ;  ©lauben  @te  meinenSOorten,  take  my  word  for  it;  >al 
^auvltvort,  the  substantive ;  plur,  bie  .gaiH)t»6rter,  the  substantives. 
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A£  far  as  my  brother's.  S^t^  git  nictncnt  S3ru^en 

As  far  as  London.  ^H  2cnt>cn. 

As  far  as  Paris.  58i^  ^Qt\i>, 

As  far  as  England.  ij^i^  nnd)  Snc^ionb. 

As  far  as  France.  SJM^  nod)  Jranfrcic^. 

As  far  as  Italy.  JBts  nod)  Stfllifn. 

Germany,  £)cutfd)(onfc ; 

Spain,  ^pnnicn ; 

Holland,  .^cUan^. 

Rule.  The  names  of  countries,  towns,  and  villages, 
belong  to  the  neuter  gender,  and  stand  without  the 
article.  They  are  indeclinable,  except  in  the  genitive, 
which  receives  ^  when  the  pronunciation  admits  it.  .  If 
the  ending  of  the  name  does  not  admit  the  letter  ^,  as 
in  ^ri^,  Paris,  the  preposition  Don,  of,  is  used.  Ex. 
bie  ®ntt)o^ner  Don  ^ari^,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
Some  proper  names  of  countries  are  of  the  feminine 
gender.  These,  like  all  other  feminine  nouns,  are  in- 
variable in  the  singular,  and  form  their  case  by  means 
of  the  definite  article,  viz.  I,  Names  of  countries 
which  terminate  in  ei.  Ex.  tie  iCurfci,  Turkey ;  and  2, 
the  following :  tie  ^rimm,  Crimea ;  tie  ?au(T|,  Lusatia ; 
bie  9Karf,  March;  tie  SOioIbaii,  Moldavia;  tie  ^atj. 
Palatinate ;  tie  ©cftwcij,  Switzerland.  Ex.  bic  (Scf)tt)ey, 
Switzerland ;  bet  ®d)tt)cij,  of  Switzerland  ;  bet  S^tmi, 
to  Switzerland  ;  bic  ®d)tt)eij,  Switzerland. 

To  tiavel  $R  c  i  f  c  n  (is  used  with  the  auxi- 

liary fcin). 

Do  you  travel  to  Paris  .•  $Reifcn  Sic  nad)  g)art^  ? 

Do  you  go  to  Paris  1  ©cftcn  (gic  nad)  g)arig  ? 

I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither.  Sd)  ^^'tfc  (id)  gcf)c)  taftin. 

Is  he  gone  to  England  1  Sft  cr  nad)  (Snglanl)  gcrcirt  ? 

He  is  gone  thither.  C£r  tfl  t)n!)in  gcreipt. 

How  far  has  he  travelled  1  93i^  ivobtn  ift  cr  gcrcipt  1 
He   has    travelled    as    far    as  ©r  ijt  (>ig  nad)  ?(mcrifa  gcreipt. 
America. 

EXERCISES.      113. 

Have  they  (man)  stolen  anything  from  you  1 — ^They  have  stolen 
all  the  good  wine  from  me. — Have  they  stolen  anything  from  your 
father  1 — They  have  stolen  all  his  good  books  from  him.  — Dost 
thou  steal  anything  1 — I  steal   nothing. — Hast  thou  ever  stolen 
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Bi  ything  t— -I  have  never  stolen  anything  (me  etnxi^). — Have  Uiey 
stolen  your  apples  from  you  1 — ^They  have  stolen  them  from  me. — 
What  have  they  stolen  from  me ! — ^They  have  stolen  from  you  all 
the  good  books. — When  did  they  steal  the  carriage  from  youl — 
They  stole  (^an  ftat — gcfloMcn)  it  from  me  the  day  before  yesterday. 
— Have  they  ever  stolen  anything  from  usi — They  have  never 
stolen  anything  from  us. — Has  the  carpenter  drunk  all  the  wine  1— 
He  has  drunk  it. — Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his  books  ? — He  has 
torn  them  all. — Why  has  he  torn  them  ?— Because  he  does  not 
wish  to  study. — How  much  have  you  lost  (at  play)  1 — I  have  lost 
all  my  money. — Do  you  know  where  my  father  is  1 — 1  do  not  know. 
— Have  you  not  seen  my  book  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. — Do  you 
know  how  this  word  is  written  1 — It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye 
anything  1 — ^I  dye  my  hat.— What  colour  do  you  dye  it  1 — I  dye  it 
black. — What  colour  do  you  dye  your  clothes  1— We  dye  them 
yellow. 

114. 

Do  you  get  your  trunk  dyed  1 — ^I  get  it  dyed. — What  colour  do 
you  get  it  dyed  1 — ^I  get  it  dyed  green. — What  colour  dost  thou  get 
thy  thread  stockings  dyed  1 — I  get  them  dyed  white. — Does  youi 
cousin  get  his  handkerchief  dyed  1 — He  does  get  it  dyed. — Does 
he  get  it  dyed  red  1 — He  gets  it  dyed  grey. — What  colour  have 
your  friends  got  their  coats  dyed  ? — ^'They  have  got  them  dyed  green. 
^What  colour  have  the  Italians  had  their  carriaores  dyed  1 — ^They 
nave  had  them  dyed  blue. — What  hat  has  the  nobleman  1 — He  has 
two  hats,  a  white  one  and  a  black  one. — Have  I  a  hat  ? — You  have 
several. — Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cravat  ? — He  has  dyed 
it. — What  colour  has  he  dyed  it? — He  has  dyed  it  yellow. — Do  you 
travel  sometimes  1 — ^I  travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to 
(btn^uretfcn)  this  summer  ? — I  intend  to  go  to  Germany. — Do  you 
not  go  to  Italy  1 — I  do  go  thither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled  ? 
—I  have  never  travelled.— Have  your  friends  the  intention  to  go  to 
Holland  1— They  have  the  intention  to  go  thither. — When  do  they 
intend  to  depart  1— They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to  morrow, 
—Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  1 — He  has  not  yet  gone 
thither. — Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  1 — 1  have  travelled  there.— 
When  do  yotl  depart  ? — ^I  depart  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ?— 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  you  worn  out  all  your  boots  1 
— I  have  worn  them  all  out. — What  have  the  Turks  done  ?— They 
have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — Have  you  finished  all  your  letters  ? 
—I  have  finished  them  all. — How  far  have  you  travelled  1—1  have 
travelled  as  far  as  Germany. — Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  1 — 
He  has  travelled  as  far  as  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards 
gone  ? — ^They  have  gone  as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  this  poor 
man  come  1 — He  has  (  ome  as  far  as  here. — Has  he  come  as  far  aa 
your  house  1 — He  has  come  as  far  as  my  father's.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


Above. 
Below. 


This  side. 
That  side. 
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FIFTIETH  LESSON.— iTftnf^igste  tecAon. 

D6en(rest).      |  ^Jjf     j  (motion). 

Unte„(rest).     { tS^rS^rSb  |  (-*-> 

Hither,  J)ier^er, ) 
Die^feit^(rest).        tjiex  ^ruber,   >  (motion). 

t)Ott  bortljer     ) 
Senfeit^  (rest).     Thither,  bottom   (motion). 


Obs,  A,  The  particles  l^r  and  ^in,  having  no  corres- 
ponding words  in  English,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  ^r  expresses  motion  to- 
wards the  person  who  speaks,  as  :  l)crauf,  up ;  ^imtet 
or  f)erab,  down ;  Ifevaix^^  out ;  ^eruber,  hither,  to  this 
side.  §ut  expresses  motion  from  the  person  who 
speaks  towards  another  place,  as :  i)tnauf/  up  ;  ^tttltntet 
or  ^mab,  down;  l)inau^,  out;  l)inuber,  thither,  to  the 
opposite  side.  If,  for  instance,  I  wish  to  tell  any  one 
who  is  on  a  mountain  to  come  down,  I  must  say :  f OHM 
mm  ©le  ^^erunter,  come  down  (to  where  I  am).  He 
might  answer  me,  fommett  ®ie  ^erauf,  come  up.  I  might 
say  to  him,  id)  f  omme  nidjt  ^inauf,  I  am  not  coming  up ; 
and  he  might  answer  me,  unb  id)  nidjt  ^inttntcr,  and  I 
am  not  coming  down. 

According  to  this  we  must  say :  fommert  ©ie  ^rettt/ 
come  in ;  ge^en  ©ie  Ijinan^,  go  out ;  fa^rert  @ic  f)imiet, 
drive  to  the  opposite  side  ;  fpringen  ©le  ^inetn,  jump  in 
(i.  e.  in  ben  %ln9f  into  the  river)  ;  but  should  the  per- 
son speaking  be  already  in  the  water,  he  would  say ; 
fpringen  <Bie  l)erem» 

The  mountain,  bcr  SBcrg ; 

the  river,  bcr  J^uP ; 

the  present,  bofi  ©cfcftcnH  (plur.  e*). 

Obs.  B.  The  adverbs  bte^feit^,  jenfeto,  ought  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  prepositions,  bte^fei^ 

•  Neuter  words,  formed  of  a  verb  and  the  prefix  ge,  add  e  to  all  the  caset 
plural,  and  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel. 
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jnfeft.  The  latter  are  always  followed  by  the  f  enitive, 
irhilst  the  others  never  govern  a  case.  Ex.  bktffett  M 
[Inffe^^  on  this  side  of  the  river ;  jenjeft  be^  fdergt^,  on 
iie  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

'o  go  Qp  the  monntain.  S)en  93cra  binouf  gc^cn  ^. 

Vhere  is  your  brother  gone  to  t  SBo  tft  3^t  JBruber  fetngcgongen  ? 
[e  is  gone  up  the  mountain.         dt  tft  ^(n  IBcrg  btnouf  gcgangnu 

^0 give  ba4:k  again  {to  restore).  SBteberge^en*. 

Thou  givest  back  again.  jDu  0t6f!  lotc^cr• 

He  gives  back  again*  (Sr  gtbt  loictn:. 

Given  back  again.  SlBicbergcqcbfn. 

•oes  he  restore  you  your  book  t  ®tbt  ct  3bnen  36r  5Bu(6  wtetec  ? 

[e  does  restore  it  to  me.  (Sr  gtbt  e^  mit  wieter. 

[as  he  given  yon  your  stick  ^t  (t  S^ncn  3l)ten  Gtcd  wtetcrgei 
back  a^dn  1  qcben  ? 

[e  has  given  it  me  back  again.  Qi  f)at  t()n  mit  wtebcrgegebeiu 

To  heginy  to  commence.         Hn^an^tn*,  beginncn*. 

egun,  commenced.  2(ngcfan(][cn,  6egcnncn. 

[ave  you   already  commenced  ^obcn  @te  3^rcn  Sbx\i\  fd)cn  onges 

your  letter!  fonqcn  ? 

ot  yet.  9{bd)  htd)t. 

have  not  yet  commenced  it.        3d)   ^<At  \\^X(  nt&i  nx&^i  angcfati^ 

gen. 
lave  you  received  a  present  %      ^abcn   @te    etn    ®(fc^cn!    6cf cnt^ 

men? 
have  received  several.  3cb  ^b^  iKrfd)iet)ene  befemmen. 

rom  whom  have  you  received  9Scn  mem  i)a6en  @te  ®efd)enfe  beCom^ 
presents  t  men  % 

Whence^     Where  from  t     SBo^et? 

Ou/  of.  2C  u  ^  (governs  the  dative). 

Hiere  do  you  come  from  %  SIDo  fommen  @tc  f)er  ? 

O65.  C  The  adverb  tDO^er  may  be  separated  into  two 
arts  (as  tt>o!)tn/  Lesson  XXXVII.),  the  first  of  which  is 
ut  at  the  beginning,  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the 
hrase.  If  the  phrase  ends  with  a  participle  past,  or  an 
ifinitive,  her  is  placed  before  it :  but  it  precedes  the 
article  }tt  of  the  hifinitive. 

come  from  (out  oO  the  garden.  34  fomme  au$  bem  ©artcn. 

^here  has  he  come  from  %  9Bcf)et  tft  er  gcfommen  ? 

[e  has  come  from  the  theatre:     Gv  ifl  ou«  tern  l^eatec  gcfommen. 
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To  he  worth.  SScttft  fein*. 

How  much  may  that  horse   oe  8®te»icl   fann    bicfeg    9)fctb   wett| 

worth  1  fctn  1 

It  may    be    worth    a    hundred  6^  fann  l)unt)crt  !SM<v  ivc^^  f^in* 

crowns. 
This  is  worth  more  than  that.    IDtcfcs  if!  mcf)t  n>crtf)  o(^  iene& 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  as  ^a^  cine  tj!  ntd)t  fo  met  tocrt^  o(4 

the  other.  ba^  antcre* 

How  much  is  that  worth  %  jS^icriicl  if!  ba^  wcrtf)  ? 

That  is  not  worth  much.  IDag  tfl  nid)t  mcl  rocrtf). 

That  is  not  worth  anything.         2)o6  ift  nid)tg  wctt^. 

To  ie  better.  JBcffcr     fetn*     (mcf)t    wertj 

fctn  •)• 

A.ml  notas  good  as  my  brother  1  S3tn  id)  nic^t  fo  gut  mte  tnctn  S3nt^ 

t>cr? 

You  are  bettPr  than  he  5"  ®^^  ^nt)  bcffcr  ^  cr. 

Y  ou  are  better  than  he.  ^  ^.  ^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^  ^^^ 

I  am  not  as  good  as  you.  3d}  t>tn  nic^t  fo  gut  n>ic  ®i(* 

EXERCISES.       115. 

Do  you  t^  11  me  ? — ^I  do  call  you. — Where  are  you  ?— -I  am  on  (auf 
with  the  dative)  the  mountain  ;  are  you  coming  up  ? — ^I  am  not 
coming  up.— Where  are  you? — I  am  at  the  foot  (oiii  S^^^)  of  the 
mountain  ;  will  you  come  down  ?— I  cannot  come  down. — ^Why 
can  you  not  come  down  1— Because  I  have  sore  feet. — ^Where  does 
your  cousin  live  1 — He  lives  on  this  side  of  the  river. — Where  is 
the  mountain  1— It  is  on  that  side  of  the  river. — Where  stands  the 
house  of  our  friend  ?— 'It  stands  on  that  side  of  the  mountain. — ^Is 
the  garden  of  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  wood  ? — ^It  is  on 
that  sid*  (icnfcit?). — ^Is  our  storehouse  not  on  that  side  of  the  road  1 
^Ai  is  on  this  side  (fcic^fcit^). — Where  have  you  been  this  morning? 
—I  have  been  on  (Lesson  XXX.)  the  great  mountain.— How  many 
times  have  you  gone  up  the  mountain  1 — I  have  gone  up  (btnauf 
gcaongcn)  three  times. — ^Is  our  father  below  or  above  1 — He  is  above. 
—Have  the  neighbour's  boys  given  you  your  books  back  again  1 
—They  have  given  them  to  me  back  again. — When  did  they  give 
them  back  again  to  you  1 — ^They  gave  (babcn — wiebcrgcgcbcn)  them 
back  again  to  me  yesterday. — ^To  whom  have  you  given  yonr  stick  T 
—I  have  ^iven  it  to  the  nobleman. — To  whom  have  the  noblemdn 
given  their  gloves  1 — They  have  given  them  to  Englishmen. — ^To 
which  Englishmen  have  they  given  them  % — To  those  (Lesson 
XIV.)  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  at  my  house. — ^To  which 
people  do  you  give  money  1 — I  give  some  to  those  to  whom  (Lesson 
AlV)  you  give  some. — Do  you  give  any  one  money  1 — I  give  some 
to  those  who  want  any. — ^To  which  children  does  your  father  gite 
eakeftl7»He  gives  some  to  those  who  are  good. 
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116. 


Have  you  receiyed  presents  1 — I  have  received  SDine.— What 
presents  have  you  received  1 — I  have  received  fine  presents. — Has 
your  little  brother  received  a  present  ! — He  has  received  several.— 
tTom  whom  has  he  received  any  1 — He  has  received  some  from  my 
father  and  from  yours. — Do  you  come  out  of  the  garden  ? — I  do  not 
come  out  of  the  garden,  but  out  of  the  house.— Where  are  you  goinff 
to? — I  am  going  into  the  garden. — Whence  comes  the  Irishman? 
—He  comes  from  the  garden. — Does  he  come  from  the  same  garden 
from  which  (au^  n>c(d)cm)  you  come  ? — He  does  not  come  from  the 
same. — From  which  garden  does  he  come  ? — He  comes  from  that 
of  our  old  friend. — Whence  comes  your  boy  1 — He  comes  from  the 
play. — How  much  is  that  carriage  worth  ? — It  is  worth  five  hundred 
crowns. — Is  this  book  worth  as  much  as  that  ? — It  is  worth  more. 
— How  much  is  my  horse  worth  1 — It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of 
your  friend. — Are  your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  French  ? 
— They  are  not  worth  so  much. — How  much  is  that  knife  worth  ? 
— It  is  worth  nothing. — Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  1 — He  is 
better  than  yours. — Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother? — He  is  better 
than  I. — Art  thou  as  good  as  thy  cousin  ? — I  am  as  good  as  he.-« 
Are  we  as  good  as  our  neighbours  1 — We  are  belter  than  they. — 
Is  your  umbrella  as  good  as  mine  1 — It  is  not  worth  so  much.-« 
Why  is  it  not  worth  so  much  as  mine? — Because  it  is  not  so  fine 
as  yours. — Do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horse  ?— I  do  wish  to  sell  it.-— 
How  much  is  it  worth  1 — It  is  worth  two  hundred  florins. — Do  you 
wish  to  buy  it  1—1  have  bought  one  already.— Does  your  father 
intend  to  buy  a  horse  ? — He  does  intend  to  buy  one,  but  not  yours. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV .) 


FIFTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (fin  ttttb  fftnfjigsU  Section. 

That  (conjunction).       jD  Q  p  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XL  VIL). 

What  do  you  say  1  SBa^  fagcn  ©ic  1 

I  say  that  you  have  my  book.       Sd)  fngc,  ta9  (Sic  mcin  Sud)  f)nOcn. 

I  tell  you  that  I  have  it  not.  3ch  fage  Sbncn,  tap  id)  c^  md)t 

babe. 
Have  you  not  had  it  1  ^abcn  @ic  c^  ntd)t  gcl&aM  ? 

I  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no  3d)  babe  c^  gcbabt,  abec  tc^  l^abe  ti 
longer.  ntd)t  md)v. 

No  more.  S'l  i  4 1  m  c  b  r. 

Where  have  you  placed  it  ?  2Bo  b«tcn  ©ic  c^  bin^ctcgt  ? 

I  have  placed  it  on-the  table.  Sd)  babe  e^  aiif  ben  iifd)  QcU'^t. 

Is  it  (does  it  lie)  on  the  table  1  Sieqt  e5  auf  bcm  3!ifd)C? 

it  is  (lies)  on  it.  C£^'licgt  tarauf. 
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SamCi  a  little.  (S  t  m  a  ^  (c  t  n  w  ( n  t  g). 

Can  you  give  me  some  water  I     ^cnncn  ®U  mit  etn>ag  SBajfet  gl* 

ben? 
I  can  give  you  some.  Sd)  fann  3^ncn  iDCtc^cg  gc6en. 

3fMjf.  sDZ  fi  f  f  e  n,  past  part.  9  c  m  u  p  t  • 

Necessary  (adjective).  9?  il  t  b  i  Q. 

To  be  necessary.  9Z  6 1  ^  i  9  f  c  i  n  *. 

^  g}?u9  mon  ouf  ben  gjlarf t  gcftcn  ? 
Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  <  3ft  ii  nctbig  ouf  ben  SOjorft  gu  get 
market?  (      F)en? 

It  IS  necessary  to  go  thither.       ^  ^^  ^^  „  .^^.^  ^^^f^  ^^^  ^^^^„^ 

What  must  one  do  in  order  to  SBag  niu9  man  t^un,  um  beutfcl^  |tt 

learn  German  1  lerncn  1 

One  must  study  much.  sg^on  map  mi  ftubtren. 

What  must  he  do  1  8Bo$  nmp  cr  t^un  ? 

He  must  go  for  a  book.  (Sr  nmp  etn  JiBud)  f)C(en. 

What  must  I  do  t  SBag.  mttp  id)  t^un  1 

StUl,  silent.  ©tilt. 

To  ^e  sitting,  been  sitting.  @  1 1  e  n  *     (takes   ^a6ett   for  itf 

auxiliary),  gefeff  em 

Yon  must  sit  still.  @te  mUffcn  ftitt  ft|en* 

Have  you  been  obliged  to  work  ^oOen  @ie  »te(  arbeiten  mfiffen  (O&j. 

much  to  learn  German  1  Lesson  XLIV.),  um  beutfc^  jQ 

lernen  1 
I   have  been    obliged  to  work  3c^  ^CkU  »iet  arbeiten  mfiffen. 

much. 

The  competency,  the  subsistence,  )Da^  2Cu^Ecmmen* 

the  livelihood. 
To  have  wherewithal  to  live.        @etn2Cu^fcnimen  I)abe«* 

Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  t  ^at  er  [etn  Ku^fcmmen  ? 

He  has.  @r  bat  e^. 

What  must  I  buy  1  S®a$  map  \6)  faufen  1 

Some  beef.  SlinbfTetfd). 

The  ox  (neat).  3)ag  JRinb. 

You  must  buy  some  beef.  @ie  mil|Tcn  SRlnbftetfd^  faufen* 

What  do  you  wish  ?  8Sa«  wcUen  ©te  ? 

What  do  vou  want  t     *  S^^^  braucbcn  ©ie  ? 

What  do  you  want  x  ^  g^ag  fjaben  ©ie  notbig  ? 

I  want  some  monev  }  3*  ^^^^  ®^^^  "^^'^^Q* 

1  want  some  money.  ^  ^l^  ^^^^^^  ^^.j^^ 

Do  you  want  some  money  ?  93raud)en  ©ic  @etb  ? 

Do  you   wish    to    have  some  SBcUeil  ©ie  (S^elb  b^^en  7 
money  ? 
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mt  9>me.  3c^  6raud)e  nH*(dK^ 

a  want  much  ?  9^raud)en  ^u  bcffcn  trtd  7 

"ant  much.  ^6)  braiiche  N'fTcn  mU 

nuch  mudt  you  have  1  SBteptcI  n\iif\<n  @ic  babcn  t 

much  do  you  want  1  $lBti*otc(  broud)cn  ^tc  1 

want  a  grosh.  3cl)  btaud)e  nur  eincn  G^rcfdKn. 

t  all  yon  want  ?  3fl  bag  aa<^/  I9a^  @ic  broud)cii  1 

a  all  I  want.  jDo«  ifl  onc^,  n>o^  id)  braud)C. 

fbre.  a){ebt. 

Q  not  want  more  I  IBtaucbcn  @ie  ntdftt  mef)t  ? 

3t  want  more.  3d)  braud)e  ntd)t  nKf)t. 

does  he  want  ?  SBa^  braud)t  cr  ? 

inta  a  seat.  Qv  braud)t  etn  ^(ctb. 

you  what  you  wanti  4ooben  &U,  toai  @te  braucf)en  7 

»  what  I  want.  Sd)  f)A^«/  n>o^  id)  btaud)e. 

A  what  he  wants.  (&t  ^ot,  n>a^  er  braud)t 

have  what  they  want.  @ie  f)oben,  n>a^  ftc  braucftctu 

be  obliged  {shalU  ought),  ^otlcti/  past,  part  gefoUt 

am  I  to  do  ?  $EBa«  \tVi  \6)  tf)im  ? 

anst  work.  ®te  fcdcn  arbcitcn. 

to  go  thither  ?  ©cU  id)  l)ingcl)cn  ? 

aay  go  thither.  @te  {^nncn  ()ingef)etu 

EXERCISES.    117. 

re  (@inb--0cn)cfcn)  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's  ? — I  was 
house  (bei  t^m). — ^What  does  he  say  ! — He  says  that  he  can- 
me. — Why  does  he  not  send  his  son  1 — His  son  does  not  ga 
fftt  nid)t  aw^,  Lesson  XXXIV.  Obs,  C.)» — Why  does  he  not 
;  (gebt  cr  nid)t  au^)  ? — Because  he  is  ill. — Hast  thou  had  my 
t — ^I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  seen  it  1 — I 
jeen  it. — ^Where  is  it  1 — It  lies  upon  the  chair. — Have  you 
ly  knife  1—1  tell  you  that  I  have  had  it. — Where  have  you 
I  it  % — I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. — Will  you  look  for  it  1— 
>  already  looked  for  it. — Have  you  found  it  1 — I  have  not  found 
[ave  you  sought  (for)  my  gloves  1 — I  have  sought  (for)  them, 
have  not  found  them. — Has  your  servant  my  nat  1 — He  has 
t,  but  he  has  it  no  longer. — Has  he  bnished  it  1-^He  has 
3d  it. — Are  my  books  upon  your  table  1 — ^They  are  (lie)  upon 
[ave  you  any  wine  1 — I  have  but  little,  but  I  will  give  you 
[  have. — ^Will  you  give  me  some  water  ? — ^I  will  give  you 
—Have  you  much  wine  1 — I  have  much. — Will  you  give  me 
' — ^I  will  give  you  some. — How  much  do  I  owe  youl — You 
le  nothing — You  are  too  kind  (gutiq). — Must  I  go  for  some 
— You  must  go  for  some.— Shall  I  go  to  the  ball  1 — -You 
TO  thither. — When  must  I  go  thither  1 — You  must  go  thither 
rening. — Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  1 — You  must  go  for  lim. 
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— Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  t — It  is  necasmy  to  go 
thither. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  learn  Russian  ?— One  must 
study  much. — Must  one  study  much  to  learn  German  1 — One  must 
study  much. — What  shall  I  dot — You  must  buy  a  good  book.— 
What  is  he  to  do'< — He  must  sit  still. — What  are  we  to  do  ? — ^Yoo 
must  work. — Must  you  work  much,  in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic t— 
I  must  work  much  to  learn  it. — Does  your  brother  not  work  1 — Uib 
does  not  want  to  work. — Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  1 — He  has.— 
Why  m'jst  I  go  to  the  market  ? — You  must  go  thither  to  buy  some 
beef. — Why  must  I  work  1 — You  must  work,  in  order  to  get(f^tKn) 
a  competency. 

118. 

What  do  you  want.  Sir  ? — I  want  some  cloth. — How  moeh  is 
that  hat  worth  1 — It  is  worth  three  crowns. — Do  you  want  any 
stockings  ? — I  want  some. — How  much  are  those  stockings  worth! 
— ^They  are  worth  twelve  kreuzers. — Is  that  all  you  want  t — ^That 
is  all. — Do  you  not  want  shoes  '^ — I  do  not  want  any. — Dost  thoa 
want  much  money  1 — I  want  much. — How  much  must  thou  have? 
—I  must  have  six  crowns. — How  much  does  your  brother  want! 
— He  wants  but  six  groshes. — Does  he  not  want  more  ? — He  does 
not  want  more. — Does  your  cousin  want  more  1 — He  does  not  want 
so  much  as  I. — What  do  you  want  1 — I  want  money  and  boots. — 
Have  you  now  what  you  wanti — I  have  what  1  want. — Has 
your  brother  what  he  wants  1 — He  has  what  he  wants. 


FIFTY.SECOND  LESSON.— gtoei  ntib  fftn^igete 

jDection. 

To  pay-^aid.  23cgQ^(en  —  be^oblt.     (See 

Obs.  A>  Lesson  XLV.) 

To  pay  a  man  for  a  horse.  (Stnem  972anne  ctn  ^fcrb  bc^a^eiu 

To  pay  the  tailor  for  the  coat.  iDem  (Scbnctt)cc  ben  9{cd(  (c^ahCciu 

Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for  S3e^a()Icn  (^tc  t)cm  ®c^u()uia4ier  Ixi 

the  shoes  1  ®d)uf)e  ? 

I  pay  him  for  them.  3d)  bc^aWe  ftc  ibm. 

Does  he  pay  you  for  the  knives  1  SBc^nblt  cr  Sbncn  flic  tie  93lcflcr? 

He  pays  me  for  them.  6r  OcgoF)lt  pc  mir. 

Obs.  A.  These  examples  show  that  the  verb  6e}a^ 
lett  governs  the  dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  thing.  It  may  also  be  used  with  the  pre- 
position fit  r, /or,  as  in  English.  Ex.  I  pay  him  for 
the  boots,  id)  6ejat)Ie  ibm  fiir  tie  ©tiefef.  But  taken 
figuratively,  in  the  signification  of  befirafcit,  to  punisht 
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i\  (S  sometimes  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  as  in  the  following  expressions :  Wart',  id)  tDiO 
Sirf)  bejableit,  wait,  I  shall  pay  (punish)  you  for  it;  ben 
Ijabe  id)  fd)6n  beja^It,  I  have  paid  (punished)  this  man 
well. 

Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker  ^at^cn  6ic  tern  ©c^ul^ma^cc    tie 

for  the  boots  ?  Sttcfd  bqobtt  ? 

I  have  paid  him  for  them.  3d)  ()flic  |t«  tfeni  k^a^tt. 

I  pay  what  I  owe.  Sd)  bcgahlc,  rofl^  id)  fcbultia  Hn. 

Have  you  paid  for  your  bookl  ^abcn  ^te  3br  JBud)  OcioSlt? 

I  have  paid  for  it.  3d)  ftaOc  c^  bcjabtt. 

I  have  not  yet  paid  for  it.  3c&  b^^c  c^  ncd)  iud)t  6qo()It. 


To  demand — demanded* 
To  ask — asked. 


To  beg  of— begged  of.  2(nfprcd)cn* — ongefpcoc^cw. 

To  ask  any  one  for  money.  93cn  3i'niontcm  (Silb  wriongen. 

To  beg  money  of  some  one.  3«?niont>cn  um  ®cll)  nnfprcd)fn*. 
To  request  money  of  any  one.      3cniantcn  um  ®c(b  bitten*. 

What  do  you  ask  me  for  %  85?a^  rcrlangcn  Sic  rcn  niir  ? 

I  ask  you  for  nothing.  3d)  rcrlangc  nid)tg  wn  Sbnciu 

I  beg  some  money  of  you.  3d)  fprcd)C  Sic  um  @c(b  nn. 
He  has  begged  some  money  of  ^r  Oat  mid)  um  ®c(t  ongcfpro^eiu 
me. 

For*  U  m  (a  preposition  governing  tba 

accusative). 

Do  you  beg  some  money  of  him  1  Sprccbcn  Sie  i()n  um  @)c(b  cm  ? 
I  beg  some  of  him.  3d)  crbittc  mir  n>c(d)C^  t>cn  tf)nu 

To  solicit  any  one  to  do  a  thing.  Stitjoe  pen  3cnianlcm  crbittcn*. 

For  it.  5)  Q  r  u  nu 

To  ask  hun  for  it.  JinSr^SJcf- 

To  ask  hun  for  them.  {  grSbrSn*,^/    ' 

I  ask  vou  for  it  I  ^*  f''^^*^  ®^^  ^^'^""^  *^"* 

1  asK  you  tor  it.  ^  cjd)  Dcrlangc  c«  Dcn  Sbncn. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  anything  .  ^I^crfongcn  Sic  ettoa^  t<cn  mtt  1 

I  ask  you  for  the  Lat.  3d)  bittc  Sie  um  ben  ^ut. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  the  hat  1  SBittcn  Sic  mid)  um  ben  ^ut  ? 

I  ask  you  for  it.  3d)  bitte  Sic  bnrum. 

To  speak  of  some  one.  9Son  3cniant)cm  fprecftcn*. 

Does  one  speak  of  that  man  1      Sprid)t  man  Dcn  ticfcm  9){annc  ? 
One  speaks  of  him.  S)2an  fprid;t  ocn  \\)\xu 
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One  does  not  speak  of  him.  SfJlan  fpr'uftt  ntc^t  t>cn  i^ 

Do  ihey  spoak  of  my  bookl  ^pricht  man  ocn  nietncm  SBtt^ct 

They  speak  much  of  iL  ^lan  fpricbt  ptd  tawn* 

What  do  you  say  to  it?  9l^A5  fatten  ^ic  ta^  (M'tjtt)? 

1  say  he  is  right.  Sci)  \a^i,  to9  er  9ied)t  ^t. 

Content,  satisfied.  3ufctetcn. 

iVcw.  91  cu. 

To  be  content  with  any  one.        9)2tt  ^(^inanbcm  ^ufrtebni  fetn*. 
Are  you  content  with  this  man  1  ^tnb  (Sic  mtt  bicfem  9)2anne  $ufcu< 

ben? 
I  am  content  with  him.  3d)  bin  mtt  tf)m  jufclclen. 

O65.  B.  Of  I)  t  e  r,  ^erc,  and  b  0,  <Aerc,  cfimpoiinc: 
adverbs  are  formed  by  means  of  certain  prepositioDS 
governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In  these  adverbs 
^ier  and  ba  stand  instead  of  the  three  genders  singular 
and  plural,  dative  and  accusative  of  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  :  biefer,  biefe,  bicfe^  (ber,  bie,  ba^),  which  is 
never  used  with  a  preposition. 

Are  you  content  with  your  new  @tnt)  ^ie  mtt  3^vem  ncucn  SilnU 

coat  1  ^ufricbcn  ? 

I  am  contented  with  it.  3ct)  bin  tamit  $ufrtcben. 

I  am  discontented  with  it.  3ci)  tun  un^ufrtcbcn  tamtt 

Discontented.  Un^ufricticn. 

Of  what  do  they  speak  ?  ©c»cn  fpnd)t  mon  ? 

They  speak  of  peace,  of  war,  of  9)2an  fprid)t  wn  tcm  ^rtebcti,  MS 

your  book.  t>cin  ^Rricgc,  t)cn  Sbrcm  ^ui^ 

Do  they  speak  of  peace  1  ^prid)t  man  pen  bcm  ^rtebcn  ? 

They  do  speak  of  it.  s^an  fpnd)t  bapcn. 

Obs.  C.  The  adverb  tt)0,  where,  like  ^ler  and  ba 
(See  Obs,  above),  forms  compound  adverbs  with  certain 
prepositions  governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In 
these  tec  takes  the  place  of  the  dative  and  accusative 
of  the  pronoim  interrogative  tt>dc^er,  tt>elrf)e,  toeld)ei,  or 

With  what  are  you  content !        aS^cmtt  jinb  ©ic  ^ufricbcn  ? 

T  am  content  with  my  book.         3cl)  hxn  niit  nicincm  5Bud(^c  jufWe* 

ben. 
With  whom  are  you  satisfied  1      go?it  vocm  fmb  ©ic  jufricbcn  ? 
I  am  satisfied  ^  ith  my  master.     3ci>  bin  nut  mcincm  6et)rct  jufttr* 

ten. 

To  study — studied.  ©tubircn  —  (tubtrt*      (Set 

Obs.  A.  licsson  XLV.) 
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To  correct-corrected.       \^l\\\ f f." " "  V ' V/I ( iH 
To  question^ — interrogate,    g  t  o  g  c  n  (governs  the  ace). 

The  uncle,  ter  !D()Ctm  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plural)  ; 
the  gentleman,  the  lord,  bee  J^err ; 

the  master,  the  tutor,  the  pre-  )  .     q  .       . 
ceptor,  the  professor,  J  ^^^  ^^^^^ » 

the  scholar,  bet  @d){i(ct ; 

the  pupil,  bcrSSgting; 

the  fee,  wages,  salary,  bcc  Scbn  (has  no  plur.)  ; 

the  lesson,  tie    Sccttcn    (a    feminine    noan, 

taking  en  in  the  plur.) ; 
the  exercise,  bte    Tfufgabe    (a    feminine   noun, 

taking  n  in  the  plur.)  ; 
To  receive  a  present  from  some  93 en  3emonbem  em  ©efc^enC  6e(enu 
one.  men'*'. 

EXERCISES.  119. 

Have  we  what  we  want  1 — ^We  have  not  what  we  want. — ^What 
do  we  want  % — We  want  a  fine  house,  a  large  garden,  a  beautiful 
carriage,  pretty  horses,  several  servants,  and  much  money. — Is 
that  all  we  want  1 — ^That  is  all  we  want. — What  must  I  do  1 — You 
must  write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  (Lesson  XXX.)  must  I  write  1 — 
You  must  write  to  your  friend. — Shall  I  go  to  the  market  1— You 
may  go  there. — ^Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I  am  waiting  for  him 
here  ? — I  will  tell  him  so  (flbs.  Lesson  XLIIL). — What  will  you 
tell  your  father  1 — I  will  tell  him  that  you  are  waiting  for  him  here. 
—What  wilt  thou  say  to  my  servant  ? — I  will  say  to  him  that  you 
have  finished  your  letter. — Have  you  paid  (for)  your  table  1 — I  have 
paid  (for)  it. — Has  your  uncle  paid  for  the  bookl — He  has  paid 
for  it. — Have  I  paid  the  tailor  for  the  clothes  1 — You  have  paid 
him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid  the  merchant  for  the  horse  1 — ^I  have 
not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — Have  we  paid  for  our  gloves  1 — We  have 
paid  for  them. — Has  your  cousin  already  paid  for  his  boots  1 — He 
has  not  yet  paid  for  them. — Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he 
owes  you  ? — He  does  pay  it  me. — Do  you  pay  what  you^we  1 — ^I 
do  pay  what  I  owe. — Have  you  paid  (with  the  dative)  the  baker  1 
—I  have  paid  him. — Has  your  uncle  paid  the  butcher  for  the  meat  % 
—He  has  paid  him  for  it. — Have  you  paid  your  servant  his  wages  t* 
—I  have  paid  them  to  him. — Has  your  mister  paid  you  your  wages  1 
— He  has  paid  them  to  me. — When  did  he  pay  them  to  you  ? — He 
paid  (f)Ot— Oi'^flblt)  them  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday.^What  do 
you  ask  this  man  for  1 — I  ask  him  for  my  book. — ^What  does  this 
boy  beg  of  me  ? — He  begs  of  you  some  money. — Do  you  ask  me 
for  anything  1 — ^I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask  me  for  the 
bread  1 — I  ask  you  for  it. — Do  the  poor  beg  money  of  you  ? — They 
l>egsome  of  me. — Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money  1 — I  ask  him 
for  some  whom  yon  ask  for  some. — Which  merchants  do  you  ask 
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for  ffloyes  t — I  ask  those  who  live  in  William-Street  (Lestoa 
XL\IIL)  for  gome, — Which  joiner  do  you  ask  for  chairs  1 — ^I  ask 
that  one,  whom  you  know,  for  some. — What  do  yon  ask  the  baker 
for  l^-l  ask  him  for  some  bread. — Do  you  ask  the  butchers  for  some 
in,>at  ? — I  do  ask  them  for  some. — Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  stick  i 
—I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he  ask  thee  for  the  book  1— -He  doei 
ask  me  for  it. — What  have  you  asked  the  Englishman  for  ! — ^I  have 
asked  him  for  my  leather  trunk. — Has  he  given  it  to  you ! — He  has 
given  it  to  me. 

120. 

Whom  have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  1 — I  have  asked  the  mer- 
chant for  some. — Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged  some  money  1 — 
Tliey  have  begged  some   of  the  noblemen. — Of  which   noblemen 
have  they  begged  some  ? — They  have  begged  some  of  those  whom 
you  know. — Whom  do  you  pay  for  the  meat  1 — I  pay  the  butchen 
for  it. — Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his  boots  1 — He  pays  the 
shoemakers  for  them. — Whom  have   we  paid  for  the  bread  1 — We 
have  paid  our  bakers  for  it. — Of  whom  have  they  (mon)  spoken  !— • 
They  have   spoken  of  your  friend. — Have  they  not  spoken   of  the 
physicians  7 — ^They  have  not  spoken  of  them. — Do  they  not  speak 
of  the  man  of  whom  (rcn  i»c(d)cnO  we  have  spoken  1 — ^They  do  speak 
of  him.— Have  they  spoken  of  tlie  noblemen  ? — They  have  spoken 
of  them. — Have  they  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak  1 — They 
have  not  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  hut  they  have  spoken 
of  others. — Have  they  spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those  of  onr 
neighbours  1 — ^They  have  neither  spoken  of  ours  nor  of  those  of 
our  neighbours. — Which  children  have  been  spoken  of  1 — ^Those 
of  our  preceptor  have  been  spoken  of. — Do  they  speak  of  my  book! 
—They  do  speak  of  it. — Of  what  do  you  speak  1 — ^We  speak  of 
war. — Do  you  not  speak  of  peace  1 — We  do  not  speak  of  it. — An 
you  content  with  your  pupils  1 — ^I  am  content  with  them.— How 
does  my  brother  study  i — He  studies  well. — How  many  lessons 
have  you  studied? — ^1  have  already   studied    fifty-four, — ^Is  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  scholar  1 — He  his  satisfied  with  him. — 
Has  your  master  received  a  present  1 — He  has  received  several.— 
From  whom  has  he  received  presents  1 — He  has  received  some  from 
his  pupils.— Has  he  received  any  from  your  father  1 — He  has  re- 
ceived some  (both)  from  mine  and  from  that  of  my  friend.— Is  he 
satisfied  with  the  presents  which  he  has  received  ? — He  is  satisfied 
with  them. — How  many  e^rcises  hast  thou  already  done  1 — I  have 
already  done  twenty-one. — Is  thy  master  satisfied  with  thee  1 — He 
•ays  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me. — And  what  dost  thou  say  I — I  say 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  him. — How  old  art  thou  1 — I  am  not  quite 
ten  years  old. — Dost  thou  already  learn   German? — ^l   do  already 
learn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know  German  1 — He  does  not  know  it 
—Why  does  he  not  know  iti — Because  he  has  not  learnt  it. — Why 
has  he  not  learnt  it  1 — Because  he  has  not  had  time. — Is  your  father 
at  home  1 — No,  he  has  departed,  but  my  brother  is  at  home. — Wheft 
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if  your  father  gone  tot — He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  yoa  tome* 
times  gone  thitlier  ? — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Do  you  intend 
going  to  Germany  this  summer  1 — I  do  intend  going  thither. — Have 
you  the  intention  of  staying  there  long  1 — I  have  the  intention  of 
staying  there  during  the  summer. — How  long  does  your  b) other 
remain  at  home  ? — Till  twelve  o'clock. — Have  you  had  your  gloves 
dyed. — ^I  have  had  them  dyed. — What  have  you  had  them  dyed  1 — 
I  have  had  them  dyed  brown. — Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I 
have  been  here  1 — i  will  tell  him  so. — Will  you  not  wait  until  he 
lomes  back  again  1 — ^I  cannot  wait.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY.THIRD  LESSON.  -  JDrei  mh  fttnfpgote 

To  eat — eaten.  (gffett*  —  gegcffciu 

Tnou  eatest— he  eats.  SDtt  ijeR —  er  iffft  or  ipt. 

^3u  soitttog  effcn — gu  SKittag  gegcit 
To  dine  (eat  dinner)r^ined>  <      fen. 

(  ©pcifcn  —  gejpcifct  or  gcfpetpt 

i  Urn  iDtemet  U^r  fpetfm  @te  1 
At  what  o^clock  do  you  dine  1  \  Urn  n>ctd^e  3clt  effcn  @te  px  SMts 

(     tag? 
I  dine  at  five  o'clock.  Sd^  fpetfe  urn  fdnf  (um  fiinf  U^t). 


I  have  dined.  34  ^6e  $tt  97{tttaa  ^egeffcn. 

I  liave  dined  earlier  than  you.      Sd^  {^obi  \A\iit  gejpctft  al^  @ie. 

Il%ve  you  already  breakfasted  1    ^^n  @ic  \S)tti  gcfrfi^ftiklt  ? 
The  dinner.  i>a%  sDHttageffeiu 

The  breakfast.  ^Dag  ^cafijlfidT. 

To  eat^upper  (to  sup).         3tt  2(6cn^   cffen*,  2C6c»bi 

bcob  effcn*. 

The  supper.  it>a^  2(6cnbcffcn,  ba^  2r6cnb(tobw 

I  wish  to  eat  supper.  3c^  iDtH  2(6enlbrob  cffcn* 

I  have  supped  latft.  ^  g^  ^^^^  fj^^  kntOtob  gcgiffcn. 

Aft4t»  91  a  c^   (a  preposition   governing 

the  dative). 

After  you.  SRocft  S^nctt* 

After  me.  92n4  mtr. 

After  him.  ^a6)  il)m. 

Ailer  my  I  rother.  9^nd)  mctnem  ©ruber. 

I  have  breakfasted  after  him.  34  ^a(e  na^  i^m  ^efrd^ttiMt* 
7 
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T0  hM'—held. 

Thott  holdest — ^he  holds. 
Will  you  hold  my  stick  1 

To  try — tried* 
To  taste — tasted* 

Will  you  try  to  do  that  1 

I  have  tried  to  do  it. 

You  must  try  to  do  it  better. 

Have  you  tasted  that  wine  1 

I  have  tasted  it. 

Are  you  looking  for  any  one  ! 
Whom  are  you  looking  for  1 
I  am  looking  for  a  brother 
mine. 


An  uncle  of  mine. 
A  neighbour  of  yours. 
A  relation  of  mine. 


J)u  b(S(t|l— cr  Wit 

SBoUen  €ftc  metncn  Qtod  M^Mf 

$ro6icen — ptehxxU 
user  fu  (ben — octfu^t 
itoflen — gefofiet. 
SSetfucbcn — oerfttc^t 

SBoIlen  @te  t)etfu4en/  bad  |a  t^un  t 

3cb  ()<tbe  9errua)t/  ed  sa  t^uiu 

®te  mfijfcn  Derfud^ett/  cd  beffev  |tt  mai 

4en. 
^a6en  @tc  ttefen  SBctn  gefefiet  (oet* 

fu*t)  ? 
3(b  ^^e  i^n  geCoflet  (9crfud)t). 

^ucften  €fte  Semanbcn  1 
$ffien  fu(ben  ®te  ? 
of  t  34  Me  etnen  memet  SBtfibec 

ff 

Ace.  Sing.    Gen.  Plur. 

•  dinm  ttieiner  D^tme . 

•   ®nett  S^rcr  SRoc^bam* 

*  @utcu  tnetntt  ^Ikxtocoubtttn* 


Obs.  Ac^jectives  taken  substantively  are  declined  like 
other  adjectives.  Ex.  ber  SSewanbte,  the  relation ;  gen. 
be^  SBermutbten,  of  the  relation,  &c. ;  ber  ^d^imtt,  the 
servant;  gen.  be^  SSebietttm,  of  the  servant,  &c. ;  mSiP 
ttKWlbter,  a  relation ;  ein  Scienter,  a  servant,  &c. 


The  parents  (father  and  mother). 
He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his. 

A  cousin  of  his. 
A  friend  of  ours. 
A  neighbour  of  their?. 
He  tries  to  see  you. 
Does  he  try  to  see  me  1 

To  inquire  after  some  one. 

After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine> 

The  acquaintance, 
WhoiQ  do  you  look  for  ? 


JDic  Uiittvn  (Gttem). 

@r  fu^t  ctncn  fciner  O^ctme  gx  {tf 

t  (Stnen  fctnec  SSettern. 
t  (Sinen  unfcrcc  gtcunbe. 
t  G-incn  tbrer  SfJac&barn. 
@r  fuc^t  @te  gu  f«f)en. 
©udfet  ec  mic^  aw  fcftcn? 

92aci^  Semanbem  fra^etu 

s:fta6)  wcm  frogcn  ®ie  ? 

3c6  fcage  nac^  elnem  mettter  gfrcwM 

be. 
®er  93cfannte. 
SBen  fud)en  @ie  7 


14** 

I  am  looking  for  an  acquaintance  S^  fuc^e  cinen  mcincc  93({annt€iu 

of  mine. 
I  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  bread.      3cb  bittc  i()n  urn  cin  ©tfid  SSctb. 

Rule  1.  The  preposition  of,  which  in  English  standa 
between  two  substantives,  when  the  second  determines 
the  substance  of  the  first,  is  never  expressed  in  Ger- 
man.    Ex. 


A  piece  o/' bread.  t  6in  ©tficf  95rob. 

A  glass  q/ water.  +  ©in  ®la^  »Ba j[cr. 

A  sheet  of  paper.  •  ■  (Sin  ©cgcn  5)opicr. 

Three  sheets  <?/' paper.  f  iDrci  JBcQcn  'JMptec. 

The  piece,  ta^  ©tild ; 

the  sheet,  ^cc  IBcgcn ; 

the  small  piece  (little  bit),  ^ai  ©tacfd)cn ; 

the  little  book,  ta^  S9iid)(ctn. 

Rule  2.  All  diminutives  terminating  in  c^ett  and  leitt 
are  neuter,  and  those  terminating  in  ling  are  mascu- 
line. To  form  diminutives  from  German  substantives, 
the  syllable  (^en  or  lefn  is  added,  and  the  radical 
vowels,  a,  o,  U,  are  softened  into  fi,  6,  &•    Ex. 

The  small  house,  bo^  |>£u^d6en ; 

the  small  picture,  ta$  9)t(t>c^en ; 

the  little  heart,  lai  ^crjd)cn ; 

the  little  child,  ba^  .^tnblctn ; 

the  little  boy,  bag  JtnaOlcitt/  itn^6(^en ; 

the  suckling  (baby),  ber  ©fiuqltng ; 

the  favourite,  darling,  bcc  SteOUnc) ; 

the  apprentice,  bee  $^el)r(in9. 

EXERCISES.   121. 

Have  you  already  dined  1 — Not  yet. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  1 
— I  dine  at  six  o'clock. — At  whose  house  (93ct  tocm,  Lesson  XXVI.) 
do  you  dine  1 — ^I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. — With  whom 
(Oci  tucm)  did  you  dine  yesterday  1 — ^I  dined  (bat»c — Cjcfpeipt  with  a  re- 
lation of  mine. — What  have  you  eaten  1 — We  have  eaten  good  bread, 
beef,  apples,  and  cakes. — ^What  have  you  drunk  ? — We  have  drunk 
good  wine,  good  beer,  and  good  cider. — Where  does  your  uncle  dine 
to-day  1 — He  dines  with  (Oci)  us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father 
eat  supper ! — He  eats  supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Do  you  eat  supper  ear- 
ier  than  hel — 1  eat  supper  later  than  he. — At  what  o'clock  do  you 
breakfast  ? — ^I  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  did  you 
eat  supper  yesterday  ? — We  ate  (f)atH'n — gcgeffcn)  supper  late. — 
What  did  you  eat  1 — We  atp  only  a  little  meat  and  a  small  piece  of 
bread. — When  did  your  brother  sup  ? — He  supped  after  my  father 
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-—Where  are  yon  going  to  ? — I  am  goin^  to  a  relatioii  of  ttine,  ia 

order  to  breakfast  with  him. — Do  you  dine  early  1 — We  dine  late. 
^-Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my  gloves  ? — I  am  willin(r  to  hold  them. 
—Is  he  willing  to  hold  my  cane  1 — He  is  willing  to  hold  it. — Who 
has  held  your  hat  1 — My  servant  has  held  it. — Will  you  try  to 
speak. — I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brother  ever  tried  to  do  exercises! 
— He  has  tried. — Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  a  hat? — ^I  have  nevei 
tried  to  make  one. — Have  we  tasted  that  beer? — We  have  not 
tasted  it  yet. — Which  wine  do  you  wish  to  taste  ? — ^I  wish  to  taste 
that  which  you  have  tasted. — Have  the  Poles  tasted  that  brandy! 
— ^They  have  tasted  U. — Have  they  drunk  much  of  it  (batmen)  1— - 
They  have  not  drunk  much  of  it. — Will  you  taste  this  tobacco  1— 
I  have  tasted  it  already. — How  do  you  find  it  1 — I  find  it  eood.— 
Why  do  you  not  taste  that  cider  ? — Because  I  am  not  thirsty.— 
Why  does  your  friend  not  taste  this  meat  1 — Because  he  is  not 
hungry. 

122. 

Whom  are  yon  looking  for  1 — ^I  am  looking  for  the  man  who  has 
sold  a  horse  to  mc— Is  your  relation  looking  for  any  one  t — He  is 
looking  for  an  acquaintance  of  his. — Are  we  looking  for  any  one! 
— We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour  of  ours. — Whom  dost  thou  look 
for  1 — I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours. — Are  you  looking  for  a  servant  of 
mine ! — No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — Have  you  tried  to 
speak  to  your  uncle  1 — ^I  have  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Have  you 
tried  to  see  my  father  ! — ^I  have  tried  to  see  him. — Have  you  been 
able  (Less.  XLVHl.)  to  see  him  1 — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. 
— After  whom  do  you  inquire  ! — ^I  inquire  after  your  father. — After 
whom  dost  thou  inquire  ! — I  inquire  after  the  tailor. — Does  this 
man  inquire  after  anv  one  ! — He  inquires  after  you. — Do  they  inr 
quire  after  you ! — They  do  inquire  after  me  !— Do  they  inquire 
after  me ! — They  do  not  inquire  after  you,  but  after  a  friend  of 
yours. — Do  you  inquire  after  the  physician! — I  do  inquire  after 
him. — What  do  you  ask  me  for! — ^I  ask  you  for  some  meat.— 
What  does  your  little  brother  ask  me  for ! — He  asks  you  for  some 
wine  and  some  water. — Do  you  ask  me  for  a  sheet  of  paper  ! — ^I 
do  ask  you  for  one. — How  many  sheets  of  paper  does  your  friend 
ask  for! — He  asks  for  two. — Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  little  book  ! 
— I  do  ask  you  for  it. — What  has  your  cousin  asked  for  ! — He  has 
asked  for  a  few  apples  and  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not 
breakfasted  yet ! — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hungry .— 
What  does  your  uncle  ask  for ! — He  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine.— 
What  does  the  Pole  ask  for ! — He  asks  for  a  small  glass  of  brandy. 
-—Has  he  not  already  drunk  ! — He  has  already  driink,  hut  he  19 
•till  thirsty. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— bier  ntib  fAtif^i^tt 

Cection. 

[  see  the  man  who  has  my  mo-  Scb  fc^c  ben  SKann,  wctd^er  mettt 

ney.  ®clt)  f)flt. 

I  see  the  child  who  plays.  Scb  \cl)i  to5  ^Inb,  wctcftc^  fpictt. 

1  perceive  him  who  is  coming.    3d)  bcmcrfe  ben,  wdc^cr  fcmmt. 
I  see  him  who  owes  me  money.    Scb  fc()c  Un,  ruc(d)cr  mir  ®clb  fcftut* 

big  if!. 

Do  you  perceive  the  soldiers  f®'"^!'^^  ^^1  ^^'•®'^!f".'  "''^*^ 
Jo  ar^going  into  the  store.  J  3^rreKr"A"ei  .et*e 

^     in  bog  SKagojin  (btncin)  ge^en  1 
I  do  perceive  those  who  are  go- C  3cb  Ocmcrfc  bic,  TOcld&e  bo^n  9e()ciu 

"i  Set  bcmcrfe  bie,  n)e(di)e  f^incin  ^i)cxL 


mg  into  It. 

Also. 

To  perceive — •perceived.tr 

Have  you  perceived  any  onel 
I  have  perceived  no  one* 

The  soldier, 

To  go  to  the  store-house. 


SBemerfen  —  6emerft 

JpaUn  ®te  Semanben  bemerf 1 1 
34  babe  Sttemanben  bemetft. 

bet  ©ctbot.* 


C  ffladi  bem  SDlogojtn  geben*. 

C  3tt  bag  SKagajtn  (ftinctn)  gefjen*. 

Obs,  JL  Direction  towards  a  place  or  towards  a 
country  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  mdi  with  the 
dative. 


Willinglf/, 

To  like. 

To  like  to  see. 

To  like  to  study. 

To  like  wine. 
He  likes  a  large  hat. 
Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother  1 
I  do  like  to  see  him. 
I  like  to  do  it. 
Do  you  like  water  ? 
No,  I  like  wine. 

Fowl, 
the  fish, 
fish, 

the  pike, 
pike. 


®  etn. 

®ern  ftaben*. 

®ern  fcben*. 

©ern  ftubiren. 

®ern  SQBcin  trin!cn*. 

6t  bat  gcrn  etnen  gropen  4but. 

6ef)en  ^te  ntettttn  S3ruber  gem  I 

3d)  fe()e  ibn  gern. 

3d)  t()ue  eg  gern. 

SSnnfen  ®ie  gern  flS^affer? 

sftdn,  td^  trinfe  gem  SSetn* 

^ulftn; 

gflf^fce  (plur.) ; 
ber  ^ccbt ; 
^ed)te  (plur.). 


*  Substantives  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in:  (ad, 
tn^,  at,  tt,  tnt,  i%  it,  o%,  add  en  to  the  genitive  singular  and  to  aJlthe  othflc 
cases  singular  and  pIuiaL 
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To  like  something.  f  (Sin  'grtntit  Mil  ttcoa^  {dtu* 

I  like  fish.  t  3*  bin  ein  Jrcunb  r>pn  gif^en. 

lie  likes  fowl.  t  ^  ipt  gcrn  ^uf)n. 

I  do  not  like  fish.  f  34)  Oin  Uin  Jceunt  oon  ^f^eiu 

By  liearU  7l\xito(n^\Q, 

To  learn  by  heart,  Tfu^wenbig  Uxnttu 

Do  your  scholars  like  to  leam  Serncn  3()tc  @<i(ilct  gem  aninm 
by  heart?  big? 

They  do  not  like   learning  by  ®ic  (crnen  nid)t  gcrn  ottfiDfnM^ 

heart 

Have  you  learnt  your  exercises  ^aUn  &\t  ^l)vt  2(ufga6en  animtfi 

by  heart]  tig  f^ftetnt ? 

We  have  learnt  them.  SBic'^^abctt  €Jie  getetnt 

Once  a  day.  Gtnmal  Ui  Sag& 

Thrice  or  three  times  a  month.  jDcetmal  M  fOlomti, 

Obs.  B.  The  genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  qi^es- 
tions:  n)ann?  when?  XOXt  eft?  how  often?  in  speak- 
ing of  something  that  takes  place  habitually  and  at  a 
determinate  period. 

Six  times  a  year.  ®cd)^ma(  be^  So^tre^. 

How  many  times  a  day  does  he  SBtc  mc(nia(  (n)te  eft)  t^  er  tc6 

eat  1  Sag«5  ? 

He  eats  three  times  a  day.  (5r  ift  t>rctmn(  M  Sog^. 

Do  you  eat  as  often  as  he  1  @ffen  ©ic  fo  eft  tt)ie  cc  ? 

When  do  you  ffo  out  ?  S3?Qnn  ge()cn  ©ic  oug  % 
We  go  out  early  in  the  morning.  2Btr  gcftcn  bc^  SWorgcn^  frfi^  ou& 

if.  aOBcnn    (See    Rule  of   Sjntai, 

Lesson  XLVH.). 

I  intend  paying  you  if  I  receive  3cb  bin  gcfcnnen/  ©ic  |u  Uy^\fim, 

my  money.  rocnn  id)  mctn  ®clb  Ocfcmme. 

Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood  1        ©cbcnfcn  ©ic  |)C(^  ju  ^ufvtl  1 
I  do  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they  3d)  gcbcnfc  n)ctd)Cg  ^u  foufcn^  wcnn 
pay  me  what  they  owe  me.  man  mtr  bcjQf)(t/  xoai  man  nitt 

f^utbigift. 
How  is  the  weather?  7  «t>  >»  a    cm.**.-  :a  ->. « 

What  kind  of  weather  is  it  1      5  ®««  f^"^  ®'"«  «f*  '«  ^ 
It  is  fine  weather  at  present.         ©g  ift  jcjt  fd)8nc^  aOBettit. 
How  was  the  weather  yester- 1 

At  '^ 

What  kind  of  weather  was  1«V  ^2B««  ffi*  aB«tt«  toat  ti  gcflttn  ! 
yesterday  1 

0&5.  C.  SBar,  was,  is  the  imperfect  of  the  auxilia 
ry  verb  fein*,  to  he;  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter 
(See  Lesson  LVII.) 
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Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  1 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
It  was  fine  weather  this  morning. 

Is  it  warml 
It  is  warm. 

Very. 
It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

Dark,  obscure, 
dusky,  gloomy, 
clear,  light, 

It  is  gloomy  in  your  shop. 

Is  it  gloomy  in  his  room  1 

It  is  gloomy  there. 

The  shop, 

toioist,  humid,  damp, 

dry, 
Is. the  weather  damp  1 
The  weather  is  not  damp. 
It  is  dry  weather. 
The  weather  is  too  dry. 
It  is  moonlight  (moonshine). 
We  have  too  much  sun. 
We  have  no  rain. 

The  moonlight,  moonshine, 

the  rain, 

the  sun, 
Of  what  do  you  speak  1 
We  speak  of  the  weather. 

The  weather, 


SS!ac  e^  gcftetn  fd^one^  SBcttet  1 
(5«  wor  gcftcrn  fct>(cd)tc«  ©cttet, 
@^  iDac  t>ti*fen  9}2or3cn  \&fittc^  SQBcti 

tcr. 
3ft  eg  warm ! 
6^  ift  maxnu 

eg  tjl  fcl)r  toavxtu 

(gg  ift  fait. 

eg  ift  fc^c  fatt. 

(S6  ift  mcUv  tait  nocft  roaxnu 

pnftcr ; 
bunfcl ; 

eg  ift  bunfcl  in  3()tcm  HUtu 
Sft  eg  bunfet  in  fcincm  Simmer  t 
eg  ift  bunfel  tarin.    (See  06«.  A 
and  C.  Lesson  XXIX.) 

b(C  Saben ; 

fcu(i)t ; 

trocfcn. 

3ft  eg  fcud)teg  SBettcr  1 

2)ag  aSetter  ift  nicftt  fcu^t 

eg  ift  trccfeneg  SBetter. 

jDag  SBtfttet  ift  gu  trccfetu 

eg  ift  9}2onbrci)ein. 

SBir  ^a6en  in  met  @onne* 

SBit  ^aben  feinen  Siegen. 

ber  g}?cnbfd&cin ; 

ber  Kegen ; 

bie  ©cnne  (a  feminine  noun). 

SBcpcn  fprcd)en  @ie  ? 

S35ic  fprccften  t)om  (t)cn  bcm)  SBctted 

bag  SBcttcr. 


EXERCISES.    133. 

Do  you.  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  1 — ^I  do  not  perceive 
him. — Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  child  ? — I  perceive  it. — What 
do  you  perceive  ? — I  perceive  a  ?reat  mountain  and  a  small  house. 
— Do  you  not  perceive  the  wood  1 — ^I  perceive  it  also. — Dost  thou 
perceive  the  soldiers  who  are  going  to  the  market  1 — I  do  perceive 
them. — Do  you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  1 — 
I  do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  but  those 
who  are  going  to  the  market. — Do  you  see  the  man  to  whom  I 
have  lent  money  t — ^I  do  not  see  the  one  to  whom  you  have  lent, 
but  the  one  who  has  lent  you  some. — Dost  thou  see  the  children 
who  are  studying  1 — I  do  not  see  those  who  are  studying,  bat  Uiq«i^ 
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you  like  a  large  hat  1 — I  do  not  like  a  large  hat, 
large  umbrella. — What  do  you  like  to  do  1 — ^I  like  to  write. — ^Do 

?^ou  like  to  see  those  little  boys  1 — 1  do  like  to  see  them.— Doyoa 
ike  beer  ? — 1  like  it. — Does  your  brother  like  cider  1 — He  does  not 
like  it. — What  do  the  soldiers  like  1 — ^They  like  wine  and  water.— 
Dost  thou  like  wine  or  water  1 — I  like  both  (betted). — ^Do  these 
children  like  to  study  1 — ^They  like  to  study  and  to  play. — ^Do  yoc 
like  to  read  and  to  write  ?— I  like  to  read  and  to  write. — How  many 
times  do  you  eat  a  day  ? — Four  times. — How  often  do  your  cLildreo 
drink  a  day  1 — They  drink  several  times  a  day. — Do  you  drink  as 
often  as  they  1 — 1  drink  oftener. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  theatre! 
—1  go  thither  sometimes. — How  often  do  you  go  thither  (in)  a 
month  ? — I  go  thither  but  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a  year 
does  your  cousin  go  to  the  ball  1 — He  goes  thither  twice  a  year.— 
Do  you  go  thither  as  often  as  he  1 — I  never  go  thither. — ^Does  your 
cook  often  go  to  the  market  ? — He  goes  thither  every  morniog. 

124. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle's  1 — I  go  to  him  six  times  a  year. — 
Do  you  like  fowl  ] — I  do  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fish. — What 
do  you  like  ? — I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. — W*liat 
fish  does  your  brother  likel — He  likes  pike. — Do  you  learn  by 
heart  1 — I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — Do  your  pupils  like  to 
learn  by  heart? — ^They  like  to  study,  but  they  do  not  like  learning 
by  heart. — How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a  day  1— They  only 
do  two,  but  they  do  them  well. — Do  you  like  coffee  or  tea  1 — ^I  like 
both. — Do  you  read  the  letter  which  1  have  written  to  you  (Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XL  VII.)  1 — I  do  read  it. — Do  you  understand  it  ?— 
I  do  understand  it. — Do  you  understand  the  man  who  speaks  to  youl 
— I  do  not  understand  him  1 — Why  do  you  not  understand  himi — ^I 
do  not  understand  him  because  he  speaks  too  badly. — ^Does  this  man 
know  German  1 — He  does  know  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — ^Whydo 
you  not  learn  it  1 — 1  have  no  time  to  learn  it. — Have  you  received 
a  letter  1 — I  have  received  one. — Will  you  answer  it. — ^I  am  ?oing 
to  (3cb  will)  answer  it. — When  did  you  receive  it  1 — I  receivea  it  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Are  you  satisfied  with  it  1 — I  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  it. — What  does  your  friend  write  to  you  ? — ^He 
writes  tome  that  he  is  ill  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLVII.). — Does 
he  ask  you  for  anything  1 — He  asks  me  for  money. — Why  does  he 
ask  you  for  money  1 — Because  he  wants  some. — What  do  you  ask 
me  for  ? — I  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me.— Will  you 
wait  a  little  1 — I  cannot  wait. — Why  can  you  not  waiti — I  cannot 
wait  because  I  intend  to  depart  to-day. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  in- 
tend to  set  out  1 — I  intend  setting  out  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
—Do  you  go  to  Germany  1 — I  do  go  thither. — Are  you  not  going  to 
Holland  ? — I  am  not  going  thither. — How  far  has  your  brother  gone  * 
^-He  has  gone  as  far  as  London. 
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Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ? — \  do  intend 
going  thither,  if  you  go. — Has  your  father  the  intention  to  buy 
that  horse  1 — He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it,  if  he  receives  his  money. 
— Has  your  cousin  the  intention  to  go  to  England. — He  has  the 
intention  to  go  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe  him. — Do 
you  intend  going  to  the  ball  1 — 1  do  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend 
goes  1 — Does  your  brother  intend  to  study  German  ? — He  does  in- 
tend to  study  it,  if  he  finds  a  good  master. — Ho  wis  the  weather  to- 
day ? — It  is  very  fine  weather. — Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ? — 
It  wasbad  weather  yesterday. — How  was  the  weather  this  morning  1 
— It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  it  is  (\.\i  H)  fine  weather. — Is  it  warm  ! 
— It  is  very  warm. — Is  it  not  cold  i — It  is  not  cold. — 13  it  warm  or 
cold  1 — It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. — Did  you  ^o  .»  the  country 
(Lesson  XXX.)  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — I  did  not  go  thither. 
— Why  did  you  not  go  thither  ? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it 
was  bad  weather. — Do  you  intend  going  into  the  country  to-morrow  1 
—•I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

126. 

Is  it  light  in  your  room  1 — It  is  not  light  in  it. — Do  you  wish  to 
work  in  mine  1 — I  do  wish  to  work  in  it. — Is  it  light  there  1 — It  is 
veiy  light  there. — Can  you  work  in  your  small  room  (Rule  2,  Lesson 
LIlI.)1 — I  cannot  work  there. — Why  can  you  not  work  there  t — 
I  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is  too  dark. — Where  is  it  too  dark  1 
—In  my  small  room. — ^Is  it  light  in  that  hole  1 — It  is  dark  there. — ^Is 
it  dry  in  the  street  (Lesson  XLVIII.)  1 — It  is  damp  there. — Is  the 
weather  damp  1 — The  weather  is  not  damp. — Is  the  weather  dry  1 — 
It  is  too  dry. — Is  it  moonlight  1 — It  is  not  (fcin)  moonlight,  it  is 
very  damp. — Why  is  the  weather  dry  ? — Because  we  have  too  much 
eun  and  no  rain. — When  do  you  go  into  the  country  1 — I  intend  go- 
ing thither  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  if  we  have  no 
rain. — Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  1 — He  speaks  of  the  fine 
weather. — Do  you  speak  of  the  rain  1 — We  do  speak  of  it. — Of 
what  do  those  men  speak  1 — ^They  speak  of  fair  and  bad  weather. 
— Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  1 — ^They  do  also  speak  of  it  (quc6 
bopcn). — Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle  1 — ^I  do  not  speak  of  him. — 
Of  whom  dost  thou  speak  1 — I  speak  of  thee  and  thy  parents. — Do 
you  inquire  after  any  one  1 — I  inquire  after  yo ar  uncle  (Lesson 
LIII.) ;  is  he  at  home  ? — No,  he  is  at  his  best  friend's.  (See  Lesson 
XXXIX  and  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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FIFIY-FIFTH  LESSON.— Jftnfttnb  f&nf^9tc 

taction. 

OP   PASSIVE   VERBS. 

In  English,  the  past  participle-  is  joined  to  the  verb 
to  6e,  either  to  form  the  passive  voice,  or  as  an  ad- 
jective to  qualify  the  subject.  In  the  first  instance  it 
must  be  translated  by  tt>erben*,  and  in  the  second  by  fern** 

In  German  we  distinguish,  as  in  Latin :  ba^  S^cm^  tjl 
gebaut,  domus  cedificata  est,  from  ba^  Syi\x^  tt)irb  gebaut, 
domus  cBdificatur ;  bie  SSriefe  (Tnb  gefd)rieben,  litterce  scrip- 
tcB  sunt,  from  bie  SSriefc  n)erbcrt  gcfc^rieben,  litterce  scri- 
huntur. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  past  participle  stands  as  an 
adjective  or  not,  one  has  only  to  change  the  construc- 
tion into  the  active  voice ;  if  in  that  voice  the  tense 
is  the  same  as  in  the  passive,  the  participle  is  a  pas- 
sive participle,  and  the  auxiliary  to  he  must  be  trans- 
lated by  tt)erben*;  but  if  the  tense  is  not  the  same,  it 
then  stands  as  a  mere  adjective,  and  the  auxiliary  to 
he  must  be  translated  by  fetn*»  Ex.  3c^  tt)erbe  geliebt, 
I  am  loved,  is  in  the  same  tense,  when  I  say :  cr  Kebf 
mid),  he  loves  me;  but  ber  Spiegel  ijl  gerbroc^it,  the 
looking-glass  is  broken,  is  not  in  the  same,  tense, 
when  I  say :  er  ijat  \>m  Spiegel  jerbreef)ert,  he  has  bro- 
ken the  looking-glass.  Here  jerbrod)en  is  nothing  but 
an  adjective,  which  qualifies  the  subject  @piege(/  look 
ing-glass. 

I  am  loved.  3(ft  wcrbe  gcltebt. 

Thou  art  ^ided.  2)u  wirft  gctcitct. 

He  is  praised.  @c  w\xX>  gcfcOt. 

We  are  heard.  gBtr  wcrbcn  gcWrt. 

They  are  blamed  ©tc  wcrbcn  gctabett. 

You  are  punished.  \  ^^^  n>«^^<^t  Qcilrap; 

To  praise,  to  blame.  gcbeii/  tobcln. 

By  me  — ^by  us.  9Scn  nut  —  »cn  un^. 

By  thee— by  you.  gScn  3)ir— t)cn  ©u*  (3tnfn> 

By  him— by  them.  gSon  i()m  —  »on  i^ncn. 

I  am  loved  by  him.  3^  trcrtc  »cn  if)m  Qctiebt 

Who  is  punished  1     ^  fffiet  mxt>  geflrttft  I 
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Hie  maightf  boj  bponisbed.      JDnr  mMTtty  3tnaU  iwvb  ftcfifofi 
Bj  whom  is  he  piuushed  I  S?en  nxm  lotrb  nr  ^cflroft  T 

He  is  punished  hy  his  &ther.       Gr  wxxb  wn  fctncni  iBatcr  ^cftratt 
Which  man  ispnised,aiid  which  CMcbcr  9Xann  iDtrb  ^tbX,  un^  nKb 

is  blamed  I  dKT  roirt  gctaMt  ? 

The  skilful  man  is  praised,  and  £^  g«fd)t(ftc  ^ann  loir^  d^cM  ailb 

the  awkward  blamed.  tcr  un^rfd)t(fte  gctaMt 

Which  boys  are  rewarded,  and  SkldK  .^nabcn  iccrNm  bde^t  ttn^ 

which  are  pnnished  !  wddK  wcrtcn  bffhraft  ? 

Those  that  are  assiduous  are  re-  iDiqcntgcn,  n>ddK  fl^^d  ffnb/  mcr< 

warded,  and  those  that  are  idle      ben  b((cl)nt,  unb  tie,  wdUfK  trJ^ 

punished.  finb,  b«flra^ 

We  are  loved  bj  the  captain's  SBir  nxtbcn  wn  ten  68f)nfn  Ui 

sons,  yoa  are  despised  by  them,      ^uptmann^  ocTtebt ;  S^x  voi  rtd 

wn  tl)nfn  ocracbtct 
Yoa  are  praised  by  our  brothers,  ^tc  nKtben  oen  unfcm  SBrftbern  ^tt 

and  we  are  despised  by  them,      (cbt,   unb  mix  nKcb<n  Mn  i^nen 

oa:ad)tct 

Good — ^naogfaty.  Xrtig — unartio.    (See  Note  f.  Les- 

son XXXliC.) 
SkilAil,  diligent — awkward.         6kf3)icft  —  ungef^tcft 
Assidaoos — idle.  ^Ui^a  —  trflge  (faut). 

Ignorant.  Untoijfenb. 

The  idler,  the  lazy  fellow,  bcc  Sautenjer* 

To  reward — ^rewarded.  aSetcbncn — tcfcbnt   (See  Obs.  A 

Lesson  XLV). 

To  esteem.  2Cd)ten,  fc^fi^cn. 

To  despise.  8$erad)tcn. 

To  hate.  ^affcn. 

Is  your  book  torn  I  SH  Sftt  JBu^  jerriffcn  7 

It  is  not  torn.  6«  ift  ntc^t  gcrrtfjVn. 

Are  your  children  ffood  t  ©tnb  3f)te  itinbcc  artigl 

They  are  very  good.  ®te  tinb  fefet  arttg. 

Is  the  enemy  beaten  t  3fl  bet  ^cinb  gefd^Iagen  7 

He  is  beaten.  Qt  tfl  Qcfd)(agen. 

The  enemies  are  beaten.  Die  $cmbe  {tnb  gcfcftlogen. 

These  children  are  loyed,  because  S)tefe  Jtinbec  roerben  ge(ie6t  toeit  ftl 
they  are  studious  and  good.         fletOtg  unb  artta  ftno.  (See  Note 

f,  Lesson  XXXIX.) 

EXERCISES.     127. 

Are  you  loved  by  your  uncle  1 — T  am  loved  by  him. — Is  your 
brothpr  loved  by  him  1 — He  is  loved  by  him. — -By  whom  am  I 
loved  ? — ^Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents. — Are  we  loved  1 — You  are 
loved. — By  whom  are  we  loved  1 — You  are  loved  by  your  friends. 
—Are  those  gentlemen  loved  1 — They  are  loved.— By  whom  are 
they  loved  1 — ^They  are  loved  by  us  and  by  their  good  friends.— 
By  whom  is  the  blind  man  led  1 — He  is  led  by  me.— Where  do 
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Tou  lead  him  to  1 — I  lead  him  home. — By  whom  are  we  blamed  !-• 
We  are  blamed  by  our  enemies. — Why  are  we  blamed  by  them  1— 
Because  they  do  not  love  us. — Are  you  punished  by  your  tutor  1— 
We  are  not  punished  by  him,  because  we  are  good  and  studious.-^ 
Are  we  heard  1 — We  are  (ii,  Lesson  XLIII.). — By  whom  are  we 
heard] — We  are  heard  by  our  neig^hbouis. — Is  the  master  heard  by 
his  pupils  1 — He  is  heard  by  them. — Which  children  are  praised  ? 
— ^Those  that  are  good. — Which  are  punished! — ^Those  that  are 
idle  and  naughty. — Are  you  praised  or  blamed  1 — ^We  are  neither 
praised  nor  blamed. — Is  our  friend  loved  by  his  masters  ? — He  is 
loved  and  praised  by  them,  because  he  is  studious  and  crood ;  but 
his  brother  is  despised  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — ^Is 
he  sometimes  punished? — He  is  (n)irb  ci)  every  morning  and  every 
evening. — Are  you  sometimes  punished  t — ^I  am  (cf )  never ;  I  am 
loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — ^Are  these  children 
never  punished  ? — ^They  are  (e^)  never,  because  they  are  studious 
and  good ;  but  those  are  so  (es)  very  often,  because  they  are  idle 
and  naughty. 

128. 

Who  is  praised  and  rewarded] — Skilful  people  (Ccutc)  are 
praised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed  and 
despised. — Who  is  loved  and  who  is  hated  1 — He  who  is  studious 
and  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty  is  hated.—* 
Must  one  be  good  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  so. — What 
must  one  do  in  order  to  be  love(^1 — One  must  he  good  and  assidu- 
ous.— ^What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded! — One  must  be 
skilful  and  study  much. — Why  are  those  children  loved  ! — ^They 
are  loved,  because  they  are  good. — Are  they  better  than  we  1 — ^They 
are  not  better,  but  more  studious  than  you. — ^Is  your  brother  as 
assiduous  as  mine  ! — He  is  as  assiduous  as  he ;  but  your  brother 
is  better  than  mine. — Do  you  know  anything  new! — ^1  do  not 
know  anything  new. — What  does  your  cousin  say  new  1 — He  says 
nothing  new. — Do  they  not  speak  of  war  ! — ^They  do  not  speak  of 
it. — Of  what  (Obs.  C  Lesson  LII.)  do  they  speak  ! — ^They  speak 
of  peace. — What  do  they  say! — ^They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten* 
— ^Are  you  understood  by  your  pupils  ! — I  am  understood  by  them. 
—Dost  thou  often  receive  presents ! — I  do  receive  some  if  I  am 
good. — Are  you  often  rewarded ! — We  are  rewarded  if  we  study 
well,  and  if  we  are  diligent. — Has  your  master  the  intention  of 
rewardinff  you! — He  has  the  intention  of  doing  so  if  we  study 
well. — What  does  he  intend  to  give  you  if  you  study  well ! — He 
intends  giving  us  a  book. — Has  he  already  given  you  a  book  !— 
He  has  alreat  j  given  us  one. 

129. 

Have  you  dined  already! — I  have  dined  already,  but  I  am  stiL 
hungry. — Has  your  little  brother  drunk  already  ! — He  has  drunk 
already,  but  he  is  still  thirsty. — What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be 
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skilful  t — ^Yoa  mast  work  mach. — Must  we  sit  still  in  older  to 
stady  t — ^You  mast  listen  to  what  the  master  tells  jou. — Do  yon 
intend  to  eat  sapper  to-day ! — I  do  intend  to  dine  before  I  eat 
sapper. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  1 — I  dine  at  four  and  eat 
sapper  at  nine  o'clock. — Have  you  seen  my  cousin  1 — I  have  seen 
him. — What  has  he  said  1 — He  has  said  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
see  you  (fef)cn  n)t((). — Why  does  he  not  wish  to  see  me  ? — He  does 
not  wish  to  see  you,  because  he  does  not  like  you. — Why  does  he 
not  like  me  ? — Because  you  are  naughty. — Will  you  give  me  a 
sheet  of  paper  ? — Why  (^Q^u)  do  you  want  paper  1 — 1  want  some  to 
write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  (L^son  XXX.)  do  you  wish  to  write  / 
— I  wish  to  write  to  the  man  by  whom  (ocn  welcftem)  lam  loved. — 
Aflei  whom  doyou  inquire  1 — ^I  inquire  after  no  one.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXI Y.) 


FIFTY.SIXTH   LESSON.  —  0ecl)0  unb   an^jeU 

tttxion. 


OF   IBIPERSONAL   VERBS. 


These  verbs  having  no  determinate  subject,  are  only 
conjugated  in  the  third  person  singular,  by  means  of  the 
indefinite  pronoun  e^/  it.    Ex. 


To  rain — it  rains* 
To  snow — it  snows. 

Does  it  thunder  1 
It  does  thunder. 
Is  it  foggy  1 
Does  the  sun  shine  1 

The  sun  shines. 

It  thunders  loud. 
Foggy, 
the  fog, 
hard,  violent, 

To  shine — shone* 
To  thunder* 

The  sun  does  not  shiujS. 

The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 
The  face, 
the  thunder, 
the  snow, 
the  sunshine, 
the  parasol, 


9legnen — eB  tegnct 
^c^neien — e^  f^nett. 

2)ennert  til 

(&6  bcnnett. 

Sft  ii  ncbettg  ? 

3fleg®onncnf(l)em7 
{ (&i  xft  6ennenfd)ctn. 
1  Sir  iobtn  ©ennenfc^atn. 

Qi  tenncct  ^cfttg. 

ncOeltg ; 

ter  g^eOcl ; 

l^cftig. 

©^einen*  —  gefcfticnen. 
jbennern. 

2)te  @enne  [c^etnt  nidbt. 

t  jJ>ie  @enne  fd)ctnt  mii:  xni  ©cpd^t 

t>ai  ©cftc^t ; 

ber  jDenner ; 

bet  @cftnce ; 

ttt  ©cnnenfc^etn ; 

ber  @ennenf(^tniu 
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Does  it  lighten  1  93(t|t  c^  ? 

It  do3S  lighten.  (Si  0(t|t. 

To  hail.  •^cigctn,  fdftfopen. 

The  hail,  fcer  .jpagcU 

It  hails  J  ®^  ^^^^^^* 

^^  ^^'^^-  •       )  ©g  fd)lcpt. 

It  rains  very  hard.  ©g  rennet  fefjt  (!atf. 

It  lightens  much.  (&i  Uxl^t  rel)r. 

Does  it  snow  ?  @d)nett  e^  ? 

It  does  snow  much.  @^  fd)nctt  fc^r. 

It  hails  much.  @((  ^gelt  fc^r. 

Obs.  A.  There  are  some  impersonal  verbs,  which  re- 
late to  a  person  :  thfey  govern  the  dative  or  accusative, 
and  instead  of:  id)  bia  ^itttgrig,  (Lesson  V.)  one  may 
say :  e^  ^ttitgert  mid),  I  am  hungry :  for  the  verb  pungent/ 
to  be  hungry,  governs  the  accusative. 

To  be  thirsty.  jD  u  r  ft  e  n. 

To  be  sleepy.  @  d)  ( «  f  e  t  n. 

Art  thou  sleepy  1  ©cfetafcct  e^  2)td)  ? 

I  am  not  sleepy,  but  hungry.        (S^  fd)(afert  mid)  ntc^t ;  abet  H  l^rxttt 

gctt  mtcft. 
Is  your  brother  thirsty  1  JDurftct  ti  3?)tcn  JBrubet  ? 

He  is  thirsty.  '  ©g  butftet  if)n. 

He  is  not  thirsty,  but  sleepy.       (Sg  Dutftct  t^n  nic^t ;  aibcr  c^  fc^Wfert 

i^n. 

Obs.  B.  The  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  before 
the  impersonal  verb,  but  then  the  indefinite  pronoun  e8 
must  be  suppressed.  For  instance,  instead  of:  e^  ^Uttgert 
mid),  one  may  say :  mid)  l^mtgert,  I  am  hungry ;  but  if 
the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  indefinite  pronoun  ti 
must  not  be  omitted. 

Are  you  sleepy  %  ©d)(afert  ci  @te? 

We  are  sleepy.  {S/Sr""** 

Are  those  men  hungry  ?  ^ungcrt  ci  biefe  SWflnncc  ? 

They  are  hungry.  {1^^?' 

Who  is  thirsty  ?  ffficn  burftct  (i  ? 

I  a.  very  thirsty.  {gSSK''' 

•■  ^m^txn,  in  the  signification  of  to  fast,  is  neuter,  and  follows  the  oaifii 
gation  of  neuter  verbs. 
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Has  your  cousin  been  thirsty  I     ^t  ti  Shttn  iDftter  ybntflctt 
He  has  W  thirsty.  {iffiiSr 

Where  has  he  gone  to  1  $BcJ)in  if!  cr  gercift  ? 

He  has  gone  to  Vienna.  Qt  t(l  nod)  ®icn  gerct)*t 

Is  it  good  trayeUing  1  3ft  «*  flut  reiftfn  ? 

It  is  bad  traveHing.  (56  if!  Wi6)t  teifen. 

In  the  winter.  3m  SStnter. 

In  the  summer.  3ni  ©cntmcr. 

Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  win-  3fl  (^  d"^  ^^^\^^  ^"^  SBintcr  ? 

terl 
It  is  bad  trayelling  in  the  winter.  (56  if!  \6)Udit  retfen  tm  SBintcr* 

The  spring,  tec  Jrfi^ttng ; 

the  autumn,  tec  {>ecbf!. 

To  ride  in  a  carriage.  SQf)ren*    (in    this    si^ification 

takes  fcin*  for  its  auxiliary*). 
Ridden  in  a  carriage.  ®efa^cen. 

To  ride  on^horseback.  9{eitcn*  (takes  fein*  for  its  auxi- 

liary). 
Ridden  on  horseback.  ©ecttten. 

To  go  on  foot.  3u  Jupe  gcben*. 

Do  you  like  to  go  on  horseback  1  f  9?ctten  @te  gem  ? 
I  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage.  f  3ci)  fat)te  gecn. 

Where  is  the  bailiff  gone  to  (on  flBo  if!  tec  2(nitmonn  Jiingetitten  ? 

horseback)  1 
He  is  gone  (on  horseback)  to  the  (Sr  if!  in  ten  $ZBa(t  gerttten. 

forest. 
When  does  your  cousin  go  to  SGBonn  aef)t  i^c  SSettec  nocft  95ec(in  ? 

Berlin  ? 
He  goes  thither  this  winter.         6c  gc^t  ticfen  SCintec  ta^n. 
I  intend  going  this  spring  to  3^  bin  gefcnnen/  ticfen  gcUf)Ung 

Dresden.  nadb  Dre^ten  gu  ceifen. 

Where  is  your  uncle  t  8Bo  if!  3l)t  JDfteim  ? 

He  is  in  Berlin.  6c  if!  in  SBertin. 

He  is  at  Berlin.  (Sr  if!  gu  93er(tn. 

Rule.  The  preposition  JU  or  in  is  used  to  express 
rest  in  a  place  or  country,  and  the  preposition  md} 
motion  or  direction  towards  a  place  or  country.  3lad} 
is  particularly  used  before  names  of  towns  or  coun- 
tries (Lesson  LIV.)  ;  but  the  preposition  jtt  must  be 
made  use  of  to  express  motion  towards  a  person. 
(Lesson  XXVI.) 

»  When  the  verb  fasten*  signifies  to  move  anything  by  a  carriage  it  is  ao- 
tiye  and  takes  ^tAta*  for  its  auxlieury. 
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The  two  prepositions  jtt  and  in  answer  the  question 
ttH)  ?  and  md)  the  question  tooijin  ?  as  is  seen  by  tho 
above  examples. 

¥.!l  lfig"i;7ood  Tere.  f  «^«  '1^  9"» '««""  ^«• 

The  living  is  dear  there.  6^  ifl  tbcuet  Uben  ba. 

Is  it  windy  ?     Does   the  wind  Sfl  <^  wtntig  ? 

blowl 
It  is  windy.     The  wind  blows.  6'^  tft  mtnttg/  bet  SBtnb  ge^t 

^'  bio  JslrTi""^^'    ^^"  ""'"^  S  ®^  Sc^t  «n  Itareet  OBtnl). 

Is  it  stormv  1  J  ^^  ^^  (^"^""f*  • 

is  It  stormy  j  }^\tcs  f!arnnfd)€«  SBctt^t  1 

It  IS  not  stormy.  ^  ^^^  2^^^^^^  . j^  ^^.^^  flfirmif*. 

Strong,  stormy,  dear,  windy.       Btaxt ;  fliirmifc^ ;  t^eucr ;  winbl^ 

EXERCISES.     130. 

Do  you  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage  1 — I  like  to  ride  on  horseback.— 
Has  your  cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  1 — He  has  never  gone  on 
horseback. — Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  day  before  yesterday  ?— 
I  went  on  horseback  to-day. — Where  did  you  go  to  (on  horseback)  1 
—I  went  into  the  country. — Does  your  brother  ride  on  horseback  as 
often  as  you  ? — He  rides  on  horseback  oftener  than  I. — Hast  thou 
sometimes  ridden  on  horseback  1 — I  have  never  ridden  on  horse- 
back.— Wilt  thou  go  (in  a  carriage)  to-day  into  the  country  V—1  will 
go  thither  (in  a  carriage). — Do  you  like  travelling? — I  do  like 
travelling. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  the  winter  1 — I  do  not  like 
travelling  in  the  winter,  I  like  travelling  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn. 
—Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  1 — It  is  good  travelling  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  winter. — Have  you  sometimes  travelled  yi  the  winter  t 
— I  have  often  travelled  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer.— Does 
your  brother  travel  often  ? — He  travels  no  longer,  he  formerly  travel* 
led  much. — When  do  you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  ? — ^I  like  ridingr 
on  horseback  in  the  morning  after  breakfast. — ^Is  it  good  travelling 
in  this  country  1 — It  is  good  travelling  here  (ba). — Have  you  ever 

gone  to  Vienna  1 — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Where  is  youl 
rother  gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  to  London. — Does  he  sometimes  go 
to  Berlin  1 — He  went  thither  formerly. — What  does  he  say  of  (oott) 
that  country  1 — He  says  that  it  is  good  travelling  in  Germany  1— 
Have  you  been  at  Dresden? — I  hoye  been  there. — Have  you  stayed 
there  long  ? — ^I  have  stayed  there  two.year8.-r-i^Wh^.  do  jqu.mj  oi 
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the  (Mil  bcti)  people  of  that  conntij  ? — I  sa  j  that  they  are  good  people 
(r^  gute  8cutc  ftn^). — ^Is  jour  brother  at  Dresden  1 — No,  Sir,  he  ia 
at  Vieniia  1— la  the  linng  good  at  Yienna  ? — ^The  living  ia  good 
there. 

131. 

Haye  yon  been  in  London  1 — I  hare  been  there. — la  the  living 
good  there  1 — ^The  living  ia  good  there,  bat  dear. — la  it  dear  liring 
m  Paris  1 — It  is  good  living  there  and  not  dear. — At  whoae  house 
have  you  been  this  morning  1 — ^I  have  been  at  my  ancle's. — Where 
are  you  goin?  to  now  1 — I  am  eroing  to  my  brother's. — Is  your  brothei 
at  home  1 — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  already  been  at  the  Engliah 
captain's  1 — I  have  not  been  there  yet. — When  do  you  intend  going 
thither  ? — I  intend  goinff  thither  this  evening. — How  of\en  has  your 
brother  been  in  London! — He  has  been  there  thrice. — Do  you  like 
travelling  in  France  ? — I  like  travelling  there,  because   one   finds 
good  people  there. — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Holland  1 
—He  does  not  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  bad  there. 
— Do  you  like  trayelling  in  Italy  t — I  do  like  travelling  there,  be- 
cause the  living  is  good  there,  and  one  finds  good  people  there ;  but 
the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — Do  the  English  like  to  travel  in 
Spain  1 — ^They  like  to  travel  there ;  but  they  find  the  roads  there  too 
bad. — How  is  the  weather  1 — ^The  weather  is  very  bad. — Is  it  windy  ? 
— It  is  very  windy. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  1 — It  was  stormy. — 
Did  you  go  into  the  country  1 — ^1  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was 
stormy. — Do  you  go  to  the  market  this  morning  ? — I  do  py  thither, 
if  it  is  not  stormy. — Do  you  intend  going  to  Germany  this  year? — 
I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. — Do  you  in- 
tend breakfasting  with  me  this  morning  1 — ^I  intend  breakfasting 
with  you,  if  I  am  hungry. 

133. 

Does  your  uncle  intend  dining  with  us  to-day  1 — He  does  intend 
dining  with  you,  if  he  is  hungry. — Does  the  Pole  intend  drinking 
some  of  (oon)  this  wine? — He  does  intend  drinking  some  of  it  (tas 
Don),  if  he  is  thirsty. — ^Do  you  like  to  go  on  foot  ? — I  do  not  like  to 
go  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  carriage  when  (rocnn)  I  am  travel- 
Bng. — Will  you  go  on  foot  ? — 1  cannot  go  on  foot,  because  I  am  too 
tired. — Do  you  go  to  Italy  on  foot  ? — I  do  not  go  on  foot,  because 
the  roads  are  there  too  bad. — ^Are  the  roads  there  as  bad  in  the  summer 
as  in  the  winter  ? — ^They  are  not  so  good  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
summer. 

133. 

Are  you  going  out  to-day? — I  am  not  goinff  out  when  it  is  raining. 
— Did  it  ram  yesterday  ? — It  did  not  rain. — Has  it  snowed  ? — It  has 
snowed. — Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  market  ? — I  do  not  go  thither, 
because  it  snows. — Do  you  wish  to  have  an  umbrella  ? — If  you  have 
one. — Will  you  lend  me  an  umorella  ? — I  will  lend  you  one. — What 
sort  of  weather  is  it  ? — It  thunders  and  liirhtens. — Does  the  sun 
thine  1^*-The  sun  does  not  shine,  it  is  foggy. — Do  you  hear  the 
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thunder  1 — I  do  hear  it  — How  long  have  you  heard  the  thunder.-^ 
I  have  heard  it  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Is  it  fine  weather  1 
— The  wind  blows  hard  and  it  thunders  much. — Does  it  rain  t — ^It 
does  rain  very  fast  (ftarf). — Do  you  not  go  into  the  country  ? — How 
can  I  go  into  the  country,  do  you  not  see  how  (iDic)  it  lightens  T— 
Does  It  snow  1 — ^It  does  not  snow,  but  it  hails. — ^Does  it  hail  1— 
It  does  not  hail,  but  thunders  very  much. — Have  you  a  parasol  1— 
I  have  one. — Will  you  lend  it  me  ? — ^I  will  lend  it  you. — Have  we 
sunshine  1 — We  have  much  sunshine,  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes. — Is  it 
fine  weather  ? — ^It  is  very  bad  weather,  it  is  dark ;  we  have  no  son- 
shine. 

134. 

Are  you  thirsty  1 — ^I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry. — ^Is  your 
servant  sleepy  ? — He  is  sleepy. — ^Is  he  hungry  1 — He  is  hungry. — 
Why  does  he  not  eat  ? — Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. — Are  your 
children  hungry  1 — ^They  are  very  hungry,  but  they  have  noticing 
to  eat. — Have  they  anything  to  drink  1 — They  have  nothing  to 
drink. — Why  do  you  not  eat? — I  do  not  eat  when  (menn)  I  am  not 
hungry. — Why  does  the  Russian  not  drink  1 — He  does  not  drink 
when  he  is  not  thirsty. — Did  your  brother  eat  anything  yesterday 
evening  1 — He  ate  a  piece  of  beef,  a  small  piece  of  fowl,  and  a 
piece  of  bread. — Did  he  not  drink  1 — He  also  drank. — What  did 
he  drink  1 — He  drank  a  large  glass  of  water,  and  a  small  glass  ot 
wine. — How  long  did  you  stay  at  his  house  (bei  ifem)  1—1  stayed 
there  till  midnight. — Have  you  asked  him  for  anyUiingI — I  have 
asked  him  for  nothing. — Has  he  given  you  anything  1 — He  has 
given  me  nothing. — Of  whom  have  you  spoken  1 — We  have  spoken 
of  you. — Have  you  praised  me  1 — We  have  not  praised  you ;  we 
have  blamed  you. — Why  have  you  blamed  me  1 — Because  you  do 
not  study  well. — Of  what  has  your  brother  spoken  1 — He  has 
spoken  of  his  books,  his  houses,  and  his  gardens. — Who  is  hungry! 
— My  friend's  little  boy  is  hungry. — Who  has  drunk  my  wine  ?— 
No  one  has  drunk  it. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  room? — I 
have  already  been  there. — ^How  dost  thou  find  my  room  1 — I  find  it 
beautiful. — ^Are  you  able  to  work  there  1 — I  am  not  able  to  work 
there,  because  it  is  too  dark.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— gieb en  tttib  fftn^ete 

Cection. 

OP  THE  IMPERFECT  AND  PERFECT  TENSES. 

In  English  there  are  three  imperfect  tenses,  viz  :  I 
praised,  did  praise,  and  was  praising.  These  three 
are  expressed  in  German  by  one  imperfect  vij  lobte*  It 
is  used  to  express  a  past  action  or  event  in  reference 
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to  another,  which  was  either  simultaneous  with  or  an 
tecedent  to  it.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans, 
and  is  always  employed  in  narration,  particularly 
when  the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  action  or 
event.  The  perfect  tense,  on  the  contrary,  expresses 
an  action  or  event,  as  perfectly  past  and  ended,  with- 
out any  reference  to  another  event,  and  when  the 
narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness.  In  this  latter  in- 
stance the  imperfect  also  may  be  used,  if  the  narrator 
accompanies  his  narrative  with  any  phrase  denoting 
that  he  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  as  man  fagt  or 
fagt  mattf  they  say,  it  is  said,  &c. 

The  perfect  tense  is  -compounded  of  the  present  of 
the  auxiliary,  and  the  past  participle,  as  in  English. 
(See  Lessons  XLL,  XLU.  <fec.) 

I  was — ^he  was.  Sdb  war  —  er  war. 

We  were — ^they  were.  ©ir  warcn  —  |ie  roorcn. 

Thou  wast — ^you  were.  a)u  marfl — 3bt  ipatct  (Sic  warcn). 

Were  you  content  ?  SKarcn  ©ic  ^ufrictcn  1 

I  was  very  content.  Sd)  war  fchc  ^ufrictcn. 

Was  the  wine  good  ?  SBor  tcr  2Bctn  Qut  I 

It  was  very  good.  ©r  war  febr  flut. 

Were  you  there  yesterday  ?   ^^  ©int  ©tc  gcjlcrn  bo  gcwcfcn  ? 

I  was  there  to-day.  3d)  bin  I)cutc  ba  gctocfcn. 

Where  was  he  the  day  before  2Bo  i(l  cr  oorgcftcrn  gcwcfcn  ? 

yesterday  I 
Were  you  already  in  Paris  ?        ©tnb  ©ie  fd)Cn  in  ^avU  gcwcfcn  1 
I  was  there  twice  already  ?  3d)  6m  fcftcn  ^njcunat  bo  gcmcfcm 

Obedient— disobedient.  ®cl)orfam  —  un(jcf)orfanu 

Negligent.  9?od)(afrig. 

Obs,  A.  The  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive  by  changing  en  into  t,  and  adding 
the  proper  termination  to  each  person,  viz.  e,  to  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular,  en,  to  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural,  efl,  to  the  second  person  singular,  and 
ft,  to  the  second  person  plural.     Ex. 

loved,  f  loved,  )  c-.   Iic6te-cr 

did  love.  He  <  did  love,         >  '^  i'  t ^ 

was  loving.  (  was  loving.    \ 

loved,  ( loved,  )  ggj^  liebten— - 

We    <  did  love,      They  <  did  love,         >      q^  f febten* 
'  were  loving.         (  were  loving.  ) 
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C  lovedst,  ( loved,  )  Dtt   Ke6te(l— 

Thou  <  didst  love,    You  I  did  love,        V  S^r  riebtrt(©ie 
f  wast  loving.         (  were  loving.  )  liebten)* 

Obs  B.  The  consonant  t  of  the  imperfect  is  pre- 
cised by  e,  if  the  pronunciation  requires  it,  which  i$ 
the  case  in  all  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t,  t^/ 
or  fl,  or  in  several  consonants  united.  (See  Obs.  A* 
Lesson  XXXIV.  and  Lesson  XLI.)     Ex. 


worked, 
I     '  did  work,      He^ 
was  working. 

("worked,  f  worked, 

We    '  did  work.  They  j  did  work, 

were  working,    [were working.^ 

fworkedst,  fworked, 

Thou'  didst  work.  You  j  did  work, 

wast  working,    [were  working. 


did  work,         HJ   JJJ^ 
was  working.  J        •♦*^"'^* 

,3Btr  axUitetm 
— fte  arbcitetem 

Dtt  arbcttetejl-^ 

•  3^r   axieitetU 

(@ie  arbeiteten)* 


Obs.  C  In  all  German  verbs,  whether  regular  or 
irregular,  the  third  person  singular  of  the  imperfect 
tense  is  the  same  as  the  first  person  ;  and  the  third 
person  plural  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  all  the  tenses. 

I  had — he  had.  Sd^  f)attc  —  et  f)atte* 

We  had — they  had.  SBtr  fjatten  —  pe  gotten. 

Thou  hadst — yx)\x  had.  JDu  battcft— 3^r  l&Qttct(@u  l^atten) 

Had  you  money  ?  fatten  ©tc  @clb  ? 

I  had  some..    /  Scft  ^atte  n)i'(d)c^. 

Had  yout  bromer  books  1  ^ottc  S^r  SBrubct  SBilcftcc  ? 

He  had  some.  ^r  f)(ittc  n>cld)e. 

What  had  wel  2Bq^  fatten  n)tr? 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  yes-  SBog  fttr  SBcttci:  woe  e^  gcflmi  ? 

terday  ? 
It  was  fine  weather.  (§^  mat  fd)iJneg  SBctter. 

Had  you  a  wish  to  buy  a  horse  ?  gotten  (Sie  Cufl  ein  5)fcrl)  gu  fou» 

fen? 
I  had  a  wish  to  buy  one,  but  I  3ct)  ^ottc  Ouft  cin^  ju  faufcH/  a6« 

had  no  money.  ic^  ^attc  Win  ®clb. 

Did  your  cousin  intend  to  lean  SBor  S^r  SScttcc  gcfenncn  bcutfdft  gu 

German  1  Icrncn  ? 

He  did  intend  to  learn  it,  but  he  (Sr  mat  gefcnncn  e^  gu  (cmett/  a(cr 

had  no  master.  ei:  ^otte  fcincil  Se^vm 
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IXIBCISKS.    135. 

Were  you  at  home  this  morning  t — I  was  not  at  home. — W  hers 
were  you  % — I  was  at  the  market. — Where  were  you  yesterday  1— 
I  was  at  the  theatre. — Wast  thou  as  assiduous  as  thy  brother  ?— 
I  was  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  he  was  more  clever  than  I. — Where 
have  you  been  ? — I  hare  been  at  the  English  physician's. — Wm 
he  at  home  ? — He  was  not  at  home. — Where  was  he  ? — He  was  at 
Ihe  ball. — Have  you  been  at  the  Spanish  cook's  ? — I  have  been  at 
his  house. — Has  he  already  bought  his  meat  ? — He  has  already 
bought  it. — Hare  you  given  the  book  to  my  brother? — I  have  given 
it  to  him. — Hast  thou  given  my  books  to  my  popilst — I  have 
given  them  to  them. — Were  they  satisfied  with  them  (^amtt)  1*- 
They  were  very  well  (fcbt)  satisfied  with  them. — Had  your  cousin  a 
wish  to  learn  German  1 — He  had  a  wish  to  learn  it. — Has  he 
learnt  it  ? — He  has  not  learnt  it. — Why  has  he  not  learnt  it  1— > 
Because  he  had  not  courage  enough. — Have  you  been  at  my 
Other's  1 — ^I  have  been  there  (bet  tf)m). — Have  you  spoken  to  him  1 
—•I  have  spoken  to  him. — Has  the  shoemaker  already  broaght  you 
the  boots  1 — He  has  already  brought  them  to  me. — Have  you  paid 
him  (for)  them  ? — I  have  not  paid  him  (for)  them  yet. — Have  yoa 
ever  been  in  London  ? — I  have  been  there  several  times. — ^  hat 
did  you  do  there  ? — 1  learnt  English  there. — Do  you  intend  going 
thither  once  morel — I  intend  ffoing  thither  twice  more. — Is  the 
living  good  there  1 — ^The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Was  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  pupil  ? — He  was  satisfied  with  him. — 
Was  your  brother  satisfied  with  my  children  1 — He  was  very  well 
(ftf^r)  satisfied  with  them. — Was  the  tutor  satisfied  with  this  little 
Doy  1 — He  was  not  satisfied  with  him. — Why  was  he  not  satisfied 
with  him  1 — Because  that  little  boy  was  very  negligent. 

136. 

Were  the  children  of  the  poor  as  clever  as  those  of  the  rich  ? — 
JThey  were  more  clever,  because  they  worked  harder  (nicbr). — Did 
fou  love  your  tutor  1 — ^I  did  love  him,  because  he  loved  me. — Did 
he  give  you  anything  ? — He  gave  me  a  good  book,  because  he  was 
satisfied  with  me. — Whom  do  you  love  1 — I  love  my  parents  and 
my  preceptors. — Do  your  tutors  love  you? — ^They  do  love  me, 
because  1  am  as^siduous  and  obedient. — Did  this  man  love  his 
parents  1 — He  did  love  them. — Did  his  parents  love  him  ? — ^They 
did  love  him,  because  he  was  never  disobedient. — How  long 
iid  you  work  yesterday  evening  1 — I  worked  till  ten  o'clock. 
— Did  your  cousin  also  work  ?  —  He  did  also  work.  —  When 
didst  thou  see  my  uncle  1  —  I  saw  him  this  morning.  —  Had 
be  much  money  1 — He  had  much. — Had  your  parents  many 
friends  1 — ^They  had  many. — Have  they  still  some  ? — ^They  have 
still  several. — Had  you  any  friends  1 — 1  had  some,  because  I  had 
money. — Have  you  still  some  ? — ^I  have  no  longer  any,  because  I 
bave  no  more  money. — Where  was  your  brother  ? — He  was  in  the 
garden.  — Where  were  his  servants  1 — ^They  were  in  the  house.— 
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Where  were  we  1— We  were  in  a  good  country  and  with  (6d) 
good  people. — Where  were  our  friends  1 — They  were  on  (board) 
the  ships  of  the  English. — Where  were  the  Russians! — They 
were  in  their  carriages. — Were  the  peasants  in  the  fields  1 — ^They 
were  there. — Were  the  bailiffs  in  the  woods  7 — ^Tbey  were  there.— 
Who  was  in  the  storehouses  ? — ^The  merchants  were  there. 

137. 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  1 — It  was  very  bad  weather. — ^W«B 
it  windy  1 — It  was  windy  and  very  cold. — Was  it  foggy  1 — It  was 
fog^. — Was  it  fine  weather  ? — ^It  was  fine  weather,  hut  too  warm. 
--What  sort  of  weather  was  it  the  day  before  yesterday  ?— Itjurafl 
yery  dark  and  yery  cold. — Is  it  fine  weather  now  1 — ^It  is  neither 
fine  nci  bad  weather. — Is  it  too  warm  ? — It  is  neither  too  warm 
nor  too  cold. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  1 — It  was  yery  stormy. — 
Was  it  dry  weather  1 — ^The  weather  was  too  dry ;  but  to-day  it  is 
too  damp. — Did  you  go  to  the  ball  yesterday  eyeoingl-^I  did  not 
go,  because  the  weather  was  bad. — Had  you  the  Intention  to  tear 
my  books  1 — I  had  not  the  intention  to  tear,  but  to  bum  them. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH   LESSON.— adjt  «nb  fttn^ijeU 

fLetiion. 


fspoke,  fspoke, 

I     -{did    speak.    He ^  did     speak, 

Lwas  speaking,      [was  speaking. 

fspoke,  fspoke. 

We  -{did  speak.  They  did  speak, 

Lwere  speaking.    Iwere  speaking. 

rspokest,  fspoke. 

Thou  -!  didst  speak.  You  j  did  speak, 

I  wast  speaking,    lwere  speaking. 


er  fpxaij* 

2Bir  fprac^en 
— jTe  fpradjen* 

il)tt  fprad)|l— 
VSbr  fpradiet 
J  (®te  fpxad^n)* 


Obs,  In  irregular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  indica 
tive  is  formed  by  changing  the  vowels :  a,  et,  i,  o,  U/ 
and  adding  the  termination  belonging  to  each  person. 
Hence  in  the  irregular  verbs  we  shall  mark  only  the 
change  of  that  vowel,  together  with  the  termination  of 
the  first  person,  in  order  to  enable  learners  to  know 


■  Lefimers  ought  now  to  add  to  their  list  of  verbs  the  imperfect  of  all  ii^ 
regular  verlw  which  they  have  been  using  hitherto,  or  wlU  luive  to  use  hers 
after. 
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the  imperfect  tense.  Examples:  the  verb  fffttdfen 
Etbove  changes  in  the  imperfect  the  radical  vowel  e  into 
k;  bleibett^  to  remain,  changes  it  into  ie^  thus :  id)  blicb^ 
[  remained ;  gttjcn,  to  go,  into  i,  thus :  id)  gutg^  I  went ; 
|iri^/  to  draw,  into  0/  thus :  jc^  jog,  I  drew ;  ftjlagitn, 
to  beat,  into  n,  thus :  ic^  jilblQ,  I  smote. 

Compound  verbs  follow  in  general  the  conjugation  of 
simple  verbs. 

kt  first  (in  the  beguming).  Stfl,  guerfl  (onfangQ. 

iLAa wards.  ^cmac^  or  tio^^cr. 

Bereopon,  npon'lluB,  .^terau^ 

DCr*  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  the 
subject  stands  after  the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the 
auxiliary  in  compound  tenses.^ 

Ax  first  he  said  yes,  ailerwards  (Stft  fagtc  e  c  io^  ^enuu^  nctn. 

no. 

A.t  first  he  worked,  and  after-  Grfl  atUitctc,  unb  (anac^  fptette  c  t* 

wards  he  played. 

I  do  not  go  out  to-day.  ^eute  ge^e  tc^  ntd)t  aui. 

Now  you  must  work.  3(|t  mUfftn  6  i  c  acbeiten. 

My  father  set  out  yesterday.  ©cftcm  ifi  metn   SSater  a^ges 

rapt. 

Here  lies  your  book  and  there  ^Ux  (iegt  3i^  S3U(^  unb  ta  3&t 

your  paper.  ^)apter. 

He  came  afterwards.  (Sx  tft  ^crnad^  (nadfycx)  gefcmmeti. 

Upon  this  he  said.  {>tcrauf  fagte  c  r. 

Assoonas.  Gobalb^  fobalb  a(^ 

I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten.   3d)  trtnfe,  fobatb  tc^  d^gcffen  haU. 
As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  Sebotb  tdb  mctne  ®d)u^e  ou^gejos 
shoes  I  taks  off  my  stockings,      gen  l)abc,  jte^e  tc^  mrtne  ^trfttnpfe 

What  do  you  do  after  supper!     SBa^  t^un  @te  mdf  tern  2(6enbcf$ 

fen? 

To  sleep — slept.  ©(iftlofen  —  gefcftlofen.    Im- 

perfect f  (^  ( i  e  f. 

i  sleep,  thou  sleepest,  he  sleeps.  36)  fc!)tafe,  bu  fcfttafft/  er  fcfttdft. 

fc  From  this  rule  must  he  excepted  the  conjunctions  which  serve  to  unite 
■entences  {See  Lesson  XLYII.) ;  they  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  throw 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

<  See  069.  C.  Leawn  XXXIV. 
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Without  money. 
Without  speaking. 
Without  saying  anything. 

To  go  away — gone  away. 


At  lasU 

To  arrive— arrived* 


Has  he  arrived  at  last ! 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. 
Does  he  come  at  last? 
He  does  come. 


To  give away^given away.         SB  e g g e  16  e n*— w  e^gedeBeu. 

Imper£  gab. 
Tocut  off— cut  ojf  (past part.).    2C0f*n«tben*  — abgefc^ttlt* 

ten*    Imperf.  fd)nitt« 

^at  et  cttoa^  toeggcgeben  I 
6t  \)cX  fctn  ^(cib  tveggegebetu 


Has  he  given  away  anything  1 
He  has  given  away  his  coat. 


To  cut  one's  throat. 
They  have  cut  his  throat. 

To  crop  a  dog's  ears. 

What  have  they  done  to  him  ? 
They  have  cut  oflf  his  ears. 

Aloud. 


3cnianbcm  ten  $a($  a6fdbneibett  \ 
SD^an    \ioX   if)m    ten    $aU    cX^u 

fd)nttten. 
(Stnem  ^unte  tie  iDbten  abfd^nel^ 

ten*. 
SKag  bo&en  fie  i^m  ^et^an? 
@te  baOen  ibm  ttc  £)I)tctt  ai^ 

fcbnttten. 

eaut. 


Does  your  master  speak  aloud  %    ©pricftt  3ftt  Septet  (ant  ? 
He  does  speak  aloud.  @t  fprtc^t  taut. 

In  order  to  learn  German,  one  Uni  teutfc^  iu  (ernen,  mup  man  (ant 
must  speak  aloud.  fptcd)en. 

EXERCISES.     138. 

Hadst  thou  the  intention  to  learn  English  1 — I  had  the  intentioii 
j>  learn  it,  but  I  had  not  a  good  master. — ^Did  your  brother  intenJ 


^ 


Does  your  father  still  sleep  I        ^ih^  3(t  93atct  IM^  t 
He  does  still  sleep.  6r  fd)Uift  m&h 

To  live.  8eben. 

Is  your  relation  still  alive  %  f  eeOt  Sbt  SSetwatttter  ned^t        ■  *•*( 

He  is  no  longer  alive  (he  is  dead),  f  (Sc  (e(t  ntd)t  me^r* 

Without.  £)!)«<  (is  followed  by  |n  bdfc*. 

the  infinitive).  *'.;■' 

£)bne  ®e(t. 

t  Dbne  gu  fprec^cn. 

t  £)bne  etiDa^  go  fagen*        .    , 

SBeggeben*— (beggegffttgeiir 
Imperf.  g  t  n  g. 

He  went  away  without  saying  (St  gtng  tt)eg,  e^ne  CtllKi^  jtt  fagen. 
anything. 

6ntti((. 

2(nfemmen* — angef  •mmeK. 
Imperf.  fam. 

3f!  er  entUdb  ange!cmmen  t 
(St  ifl  nod)  ntd)t  ange!ommcn* 
^cmmt  et  entlicb  ? 
Gt  fcnimt 
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tolmy  a  canlage  f^He  did  intend  lo  bay  one,  but  he  had  no  mors 
money. — Why  did  you  work  1 — 1  worked  in  order  to  learn  Gor- 
man.— Why  did  you  love  that  man  ? — I  loved  him  because  he  loved 
me.-— Have  you  already  seen  the  son  of  the  captiiin  ? — I  have  a'reauy 
seen  him. — I)id  he  speak  French  ! — He  spoke  English. — Where 
wtoe  ycNi  then  (Lesson  XLVllI.)! — ^I  was  in  Grermany. — Did  ^ou 
mak  Gexinan  or  Engflishi — I  spoke  neither  German  nor  Eni^Iish, 
wt  French. — Did  the  Germans  speak  French  ? — At  first  they  spoke 
GAmaB^  afterwards  French.— -Did  they  speak  as  well  as  you  1— • 
Xhciy  apoke  just  as  well  as  you  and  1. — What  do  you  do  .n  the 
arening^. — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — And  what  do  you  do 
afterwaida  f — ^Afterwards  I  sleep. — When  do  vou  drink  1 — 1  drink 
as  soon  as  I  hvfe  eaten. — When  do  you  sleep  f — I  sleep  as  soon  aa 
I  haye  aapped. — ^Dost  thou  speak  German  ? — I  spoke  it  formerly. 
— Dost  thou  take  off  thy  hat  before  thou  takest  off  thy  coat ! — 1  take 
off  my  hat  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  clothes. — What  do  you 
do  after  breakfast  1 — As  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted  1  go  out. — ^Art 
thou  sleeping  ? — ^You  see  that  1  am  not  sleeping. — Does  thy  brother 
still  sleep  1 — He  does  still  sleep. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  my 
uncle  1 — I  have  not  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Has  he  spoken  to  you  I 
— As  soon  as  he  sees  me,  he  speaks  to  me. — ^Are  yonr  parents  still 
alive  1 — ^They  are  still  aUve. — Is  your  friend's  brother  still  alive ! 
—He  is  no  longer  alive. 

139. 

Haye  you  spoken  to  the  merchant? — I  have  spoken  to  him.— 
Where  have  you  spoken  to  him  ?— I  have  spoken  to  him  at  my 
house  (Oct  mir). — ^What  has  he  said  1 — He  went  away  without  say- 
ing anything. — Can  you  work  without  speaking  ? — I  can  work,  but 
not  study  German,  without  speaking. — Do  you  speak  aloud  when 
(n>cnn)  you  are  studying  German  1 — I  do  speak  aloud. — Can  you 
understand  me  1 — I  can  understand  you  when  (menn)  you  speak 
^loud. — ^Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  1 — 1  cannot  go  for  wine  withont 
money. — Have  you  boaght  any  horses  1 — ^I  do  not  buy  without 
money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last  1 — He  has  arrived. — When 
did  he  arrive  1 — This  morning  at  four  o'clock. — Has  your  cousin 
set  out  at  last  ? — He  has  not  set  out  yet. — Have  you  at  last  found 
a  good  master  1 — I  have  at  last  found  one. — Are  you  at  last  learning 
Lnglisli  1 — 1  am  at  last  learning  it. — Why  did  you  not  learn  it  al- 
ready ? — Because  I  had  not  a  good  master. — Are  you  waiting  for 
any  one  1 — I  am  waiting  for  my  physician  1 — Is  he  coming  a^  last  1 
— You  see  that  he  is  not  yet  coming. — Have  you  the  head-ache  ? — 
No,  I  have  sore  eyes.— TJfien  you  must  wait  for  the  physician.— 
Have  you  given  away  anything  t — ^I  have  not  given  away  anything. 
—What  has  your  uncle  given  away  ? — He  has  given  away  his  old 
clothes. — Hast  thou  given  away  anything] — I  had  not  anything  to 
give  away. — What  has  thy  brother  given  away  ? — He  has  given 
away  his  old  boots  and  his  old  shoes.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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FTFTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Mitnn  tttlb  an^Jrte 

tctiion. 

01  s.  A.  The  learner  must  remember  that  toerben  • 
not  feitt*,  is  the  verb  which  serves  to  fonn  the  passive 
voice  (Lesson  LV,),  The  past  participle  of  the  formei 
is  nwrbeit/  and  that  of  the  latter  gnocfm*    (Les8(m  XLL) 

Hare  you  been  praised  ?  @tnb  ®te  gctcOt  toerten  ? 

I  have  been  praised.  3d)  bin  gelebt  loctben. 

Hast  thou  been  blamed  1  SBtft  iDu  ^etabelt  tvcrben  ? 

[  have  not  been  blamed.  3d)  bin  ntd)t  gctahlt  locrbcm 

Have  we  been  loved  ?  <Sinb  wit  ^tUcbt  wccben  ? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished  1  ^cn  n)cm  tfl  cr  geflraft  n>crbcn  ? 

He  has   been  punished   by  his  (Sr  ift  ocn  feinem  ^atec  gcfhraft  not* 

father.  ten. 

When  has  he  been  punished  1      SGDonn  i|l  cr  gcftroft  wcrben  ? 
He  has  been  punished  to-day.      (Sr  t)t  ^eutc  geflroft  w^rben. 


I  was        — he  was 
We  were  — they  were 
Thou  wast — you  were 


3d)  wurfec   — cr  lourbe     \ 
praised.  8Bir  njurbcn — ficwurbcn    (^.r^t* 
iOu  rourbcft— 3^r  wurDct  f  »"*^^'* 
(©ic  nmrfcen)  J 

Were  you  loved  1  2Burtcn  ©ie  (jdieOt  ? 

I  was  loved.  3d)  »urbe  gcitcOt, 

Was  he  hated  ?  SBurbc  cr  gcbagt? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  hated.  6*r  wurbc  wetcr  gcltcbt  noc^  gel^pt 

To  become.  ^  SKcrbcn*. 

The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 

Become.  ®  e  to  c  r  b  c  n.* 

And  its  imperfect : 
i  became— he  became  3d)  watt  or  tmxttt  —  tt  toatb  of 

wurtc. 
Thou  becamest.  2)u  warfcft  or  wurb'cjl. 

Oft«.  JB.  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons,  toetbtn*, 
to  become,  is  conjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to 
form  the  passive  voice.     (See  Lesson  LV.  and  above.) 

He  was  made  a  kin?.  7  x  /r   ^    v  *»  * 

He  became  a  king..  j  t  <^  "wrt  ^iintg. 

•  Not  tt)orbftt,  which  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  that  lervet  to  fom 
oe  passive  voice,  as  inay  be  sees  above, 
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Hare  joa  become  a  mefehtnt  1    6tnb  6U  Aattfmatm  gnMf^  T 
I  have  become  a  lawyer.  3d)  bin  Vti»cfot  g(n>er^en• 

He  hsis  taken  the  degrees  of  a  f  Gr  t|!  iDcctcr  gcwor^ciu 
doctor. 

The  king,  tcr  itSntg  ; 

the  successor,  bcr  92od)fc(gcr  ;*» 

the  lawyer  (barrister  at  law),  htv  ^tocfat  (See  Note  % 

LIV.) ; 


the  office,  the  employment, 

Learned. 

To  fell  sick. 

To  be  taken  ill. 

To  recover,  to  grow  well. 

To  recover  one's  health. 
He  was  taken  ill. 
He  has  recovered  his  health. 

What  has  become  of  him  1 

He  has  turned  soldier. 
He  has  enlisted. 

To  enlist,  to  enroll. 

Children  become  men. 


to^  Vmt. 
®c(c!)rt. 

t  Jtron!  wcrben  ♦. 

t  ®cfunb  wcrbcn  ♦. 

' '  @t  mart  fronf. 

T  (^  tfl  gcfunb  gctoetten. 
C  ^M  tfi  a\xi  tbni  gerocrtcn  ? 
C  ^  tft  cr  Mn.qcfcmmen  ? 

(Sr  ifl  Qcitai  gctocrbm. 

Qx  f)at  fid)  anroctben  (affcn. 
C  @c(bot  wcrtcn*. 
C  ©id)  onnKtbcn  loffen*. 

2(tt6  Jtintcrn  iDctten  8cutc« 


[  tore  —we  tore.  3*  tip    — »ir  riffeiu 

Thou  torest  —you  tore.  J)u  riffcft— 3br  riffct  (@ie  riffm). 

He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands.  (&t  rip  c^  mir  ou^  ten  ^flnbem 
What  did  he  snatch  out  of  your  SBod  tip  er  3^ncn  ou<  ten  ^Anben  I 
hands  ? 

When.  2C  U  (b  o,  w  e  tt  n).    (See  Lesson 

XLvn.) 

I  was   there,   when  you  were  3(ft  «wc  bo,  oW  6ie  ba  waren* 
there. 


Next  year. 

Last  month. 

Last  Monday. 

Next, 

last, 
When  was  he  in  Berlin  ? 
He  was  there  last  winter. 


93crigcn  ((c|ten)  9}{cnat. 

8c|tcn  9)2cntag. 

n&d)fl ; 

Mri9,le|t. 

SBann  wax  et  in  IBcrftn  ? 

Qx  max  Dcrigcn  SBintcv  ba. 


When  will  you  go  to  Berlin  1      SBann  wcUen  ©ie  nod)  93crlin  teifen  ? 

«»  Masculine  substantivos  derived  from  a  regular  verb  do  not  soften  the  radl- 
fal  vowel  in  the  plural,  as:  gflac^folaer,  which  is  derived  from  nac^folgen,  to 
follow,  to  succeed  ;  plur.  bif  SflaAfolgcr,  the  successors.  .        .     ,       . 

«  The  verb  teifen,  to  tear,  to  pull,  to  wrest,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  |et« 
retSeti,  which  means :  to  tear  to  pieces,  to  rend,  to  burst  aaondor. 
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I  will  go  Udtan  next  summer.    3^  to\U   n&(6ften  Punnet  to^a 

rcifen. 

So  that.  (^  c  b  n  $  (See  Lesson  XLVII.)* 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I  3cb  b^Oc  mcin  &c[b  ^ctlcven,  fo  tof 

cannot  pay  you.  id)  <Sic  nid)t  bt^Utn  tantu 

I  am  ill,  so  that  I  cannot  go  oaU  3d)  bin  f  ranf,  fo  bop  td^  mdjit  au^gc 

^cn  fantu 

The  imperfect  of  fonnen  is  id)  fonnte  I  could. 

The  way  to  Berlin.  3)cr  aOBcg  nad)  95crUn. 

The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden.  iDer  SBcg  Dcn  S3er(in  nadb  >Dt(gt(tu 
Which  way  has  he  taken  ?  $Scld)en  SBcg  ^at  ct  gencmmcn? 

He  has  taken  the  way  to  Leipzic.  (St  \)at  ten  S^Q  nac^  Setp^tg  genome 

men. 
Which  way  will  yoa  take  ?         fH3c(d)cn  SBcg  wctlen  ®ie  ne^men  ? 
I  will  take  this  way.  3d)  n^ill  bicfcn  SBeg  ncf)mcn* 

And  I  that  one.  Unt  id)  i«nen. 

EXERCISES.   140. 

Why  has  that  child  been  praised  ? — It  has  been  praised,  because 
it  has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  ever  been  praised  t — I  have  often 
been  praised. — Why  has  that  other  child  been  punished  ? — It  has 
been  punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle. — Has  this 
child  been  rewarded  1 — ^It  has  been  rewarded,  because  it  has  worked 
well. — When  was  that  man  punished  1 — He  was  punished  last 
month. — Why  have  we  been  esteemed? — Because  we  have  been 
studious  and  obedient. — Why  have  these  people  been  hated  t-»Be- 
cause  they  have  been  disobedient. — Were  you  loved  when  you  were 
at  Dresden  ? — ^I  was  not  hated. — Was  your  brother  esteemed  when 
he  was  in  London  1 — He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — When  were  you 
in  Spain  1 — I  was  there  when  you  were  there. — Who  was  loved  and 
who  was  hated  ? — ^Those  that  were  good,  assiduous,  and  obedient, 
were  loved,  and  those  who  were  naughty,  idle,  and  disobedient, 
were  punished,  hated  and  despised. — What  must  one  do,  in  order 
not  to  be  despised  1 — One  must  be  studious  and  good. — Were  yoa 
in  Berlin  when  the  king  was  there  1 — ^I  was  there  when  he  was 
there. — Was  your  uncle  in  London  when  I  was  there  1 — He  was 
there  when  you  were  there. — Where  were  you  when  I  was  at  Dres- 
den 1 — I  was  in  Paris. — Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in 
Vienna  1 — He  was  in  England. — At  what  time  did  you  breakfast 
when  you  were  in  Germany  1 — I  breakfasted  when  my  father  break- 
fasted.— Did  you  work  when  he  was  working? — ^I  studied  when  he 
was  working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were  working  1 — 
He  played  when  I  was  working. 

141. 

What  iias  become  of  your  friend  1 — He  has  become  a  lawyer.— 
What  has  become  of  your  cousin  ? — He  has  enlisted. — ^Was  youT 
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oncle  taken  ill  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  and  I  became  his  successor  la 
his  office,— Why  did  this  man  not  work  1 — He  could  not  work,  be* 
cause  he  was  taken  ill. — Has  he  recovered  1 — He  has  recoTered.— 
What  has  become  of  him  1 — He  has  turned  a  merchant, — What 
has  become  of  his  children  1 — His  children  have  become  men.— 
What  has  become  of  your  son  1 — He  has  become  a  great  man.-^ 
Has  he  become  learned  1 — He  has  become  learned  {c^). — What 
has  become  of  my  book  1 — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it«— 
Have  you  torn  it  ? — 1  have  not  torn  it. — What  has  become  of  our 
neighbour  1 — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — Did  they 
wrest  the  book  out  of  your  hands  1 — ^They  did  wrest  it  out  of  m^ 
hands. — Did  you  wrest  the  book  out  of  his  hands  ? — 1  did  wrest  it 
out  of  his  hands. — ^When  did  your  father  set  out  1 — He  set  out  last 
Tuesday. — Which  way  has  he  taken  1 — He  has  taken  the  way  to 
Berlin. — When  were  you  in  Dresden  1 — I  was  there  last  year.^ 
Did  yon  stay  there  lonff  t — I  stayed  there  nearly  a  month. — Has 
my  brother  paid  you  ?--He  has  lost  all  (Obi.  B.,  Lesson  XLIX.) 
his  money,  so  that  he  cannot  pay  me.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


SIXTIETH  LESSON.— geclj^igsle  Section- 

Of  whom,  of  which.  SScnbenvioCDCiu 

Obs.  A.  Of  which^  when  relating  to  a  thing,  may 
be  translated  by  the  preposition  which  the  verb  re- 
quires, added  to  the  adverb  tt)0* 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  Sd)  fef)C  ten  ^ann,  t)on  bcm  (wn 
speak.  rDelchcni)  @te  fprcd)cn. 

I  have  bought  the  noTse  of  which  3d)  f)abe  ta^  ^Pfcrb  gefauft,  ^cn 
you  spoke  to  me.  b  f  m  ©tc  mit  nur  9tffprcd)cn  t)aOen« 

Has  your  father  the  book  of  $at  3bt  i8atcr  ha^  iBuc^/  n)  C  0  C  il 
which  I  am  speaking  %  id)  rpred)e  7 

Whose.  2)c(fcn.    Plur.htxtn. 

The  man  whose.  JDct  sTWann,  bcffcn. 

The  child  whose.  5)a«  ^xnt,  Dcffcn. 

The  men  whose.  5)lc  sjjjd'nncr,  tcreii. 

I  see  the  man  whose  brother  has  3d)  fchc  t)cn  ^am,  beffcn  S3rubct 

killed  my  dog.  mcmcn  ^unb  gctJibtct  hat. 

Do  you  see  the  child  whose  fe-  @cbcn  BU  ba^  ^inb,  bcffcn  fCatcr 

ther  set  out  yesterday  1  qcftorn  nbgcreift  ijl  ? 

I  do  see  it.  Sd)  fof)e  c6. 

I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you  3d)  fchc  ben  5OTann,  beffen  ^unb  ®te 

have  killed.  c^ctiibtct  baOcn. 

Do  you  see  the  people  whose  ©c^cn  ©ic  bte  Ceutc,  beren  gjferb  i<| 

horse  I  have  bought  1  gefauft  l)aH  ? 
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I  do  see  them.  3^  fe^c  f!(. 

I  have  seen  the  merchant  whose  3d)   babe   ben  .^auftitann   gefefirtt 
shop  you  have  taken.    .  bcffcn  Sabcn  ^tc  gcncmmcn  f)obeiu 

DC/^    Incidental    or    explicative    propositions    are 

S laced  either  immediately  after  the  word  which  they 
etermine,  or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition. 

'3c6  fta^c  mtt  tern  ?Wannc,  bcffen 

|)au«  oOgcbrannt  ill,  9C|pvcd)en. 
3d)  f)obc  nut  tern  9}{onnc  ^cfprc^oi, 

bcffcn  ^u6  abgcbrannt  xft. 
Uhbxtnmn,  (verb  act.  and  neat. 
To  bum — burnt.  -^     irreg.)  obgebconnt.    Imperf. 


I  have  spoken  to  the  man  whose 
house  has  been  barnt. 


Cahbxtnmn, 
<  irreg.)  ahi 
C     bconnte.' 


Have  you  read  the  book  which 


'^aben  @te  t>ai  fS\x^,  ioe(d)($  i(( 
3bncn  gcltc^cn  t)aU,  gctefcn  ? 
I  lent  you  ?  1  ^aben  6te  ba$  S3ud)  defefcn,  kocl^ 

t     ic^  36nrn  gc(tet)m  babe  ? 
I  have  what  I  want.  S^  t^ahc,  wa^  id)  brauc^e* 


Thatf  the  one  of  which,         tDai,  b  e  f  f  e  n. 

Have  you  the  paper  of  which  ^oben  ®ie  bag  ^aptct,  beffen  &u 

you  have  need  1  benctbtgt  ftnb  ? 

I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need.  34  b^be  ba6^  beffen  td^  bcnStbtgt  bttu 

Dative.  Gen. 

That,  the  one  of  which,  (  M.  bet,  V)Ott  tt)rfcf)cm-ber,  beffeit* 
of  whom.  (  N.  ba^,V)on  tt>elc^m-ba^,bcfje»» 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  I  speak.  3dft  f^be  ben  ^anUj  9on  melc^em  Id^ 

fpred)e. 
I  see  the  one  of  whom  I  am  34  febe  ben  (benjentgen),  Den  n>els 
speaking  V>  you.  d)eni  icb  nut  3bnen  fpre^e*    (See 

Lesson  XII.) 
Which  book  have  youl  8Bc(d)eg  ©ucb  b^btn  ®ic  ?         "      ' 

I  have  that  (the  one)  of  which  I  34  b<*be  bag  (bagj[entge}^  beffen  t4 
have  need.  benctbtgt  bin. 

Dative.  Gen. 

Those,  the  ones  of  which.     |  J|J;  JJJ  f^*"*  ^{e,  tam 

Which  men  do  you  see  1  8Bc(d)C  SOifinner  fcben  ©ie  ? 

I  see  those  of  whom  you  have  34  ^'^^  ^i^  (biejenigen)^  wn  todf 
spoken  to  me.  db^n  (jotn  benen)  &it  mtt  mix 

qcfprc4cn  b<^ben*    (See  Lesson 

XlV.) 
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Which  nails  has  the  naa!  (HMdfte  9li^  W  bet  Slam  ? 

He  has  those  of  which  he  has  (it  bat  tie  (^'Kicntgai),  bcrcn  Cf  U 
need.  nct^tgt  ifi 

Dat.  Plur. 
To  whom.  D  c  n  e  n  • 

[seethe  children  to  whom  yoa  3d)  fefie  Me  Jtinber^   benen  0tf 
gaTo  apples.  2Cepfri  gcgeben  f)abeiu 

Cf  thoMe.  $Bon  benen  (datiTe). 

Of  which  people  do  yoa  speak  1  $8cn  i9e((i)en  8euten  reben  Cte  ? 
I  speak  of  those  whose  children  3^  xthc  wn  t  e  n  e  n  (tenjentoeti), 
hare  l>een  assiduous.  teten  Atitber  fletfig  gesvefen  j^nt* 


DECLENSION    OF    THE    ARTICLE 

when  it  is  used  instead  of  either 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  btefet/  jenet/  the  determi- 
native pronoun  bftjett^/or  the  relative  pronoun  toeUtftx* 
(See  Obs.  Lessons  XII.  and  XIV.) 

Mascnline.  FtminfaM.  Ntnter.  Plural  for  all  geoden. 

NoM.  ber  bte  ba^  bte 

Gen.  beffen  (bef )  beren  beffen  (be©  berer  (bercn) 

Dat.  bem  ber  bem  benen 

Aoc.  ben  bte  bo^  bte* 

Obs.  B.  In  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and 
neuter,  bef  is  often  used  instead  of  beffett/  chiefly  in  poe- 
try and  compound  words. 

Obs.  C.  When  the  definite  article  is  used  instead 
of  toeidfct,  its  genitive  plural  is  not  berer,  but  beren. 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XIV.) 

EXERCISES.      142. 

Did  your  cousin  learn  German  1 — He  was  taken  ill,  so  that  he 
could  not  learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  t — He  had  not  a 
good  master,  so  that  he  could  not  learn  it. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball 
this  evening  1 — I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it. — Did  you 
understand  that  Englishman  1 — I  do  not  know  English,  so  that  I 
could  not  understand  him. — Hare  you  bought  that  horse  1 — I  had 
no  money,  so  that  I  could  not  buy  it. — Do  you  go  into  the  country 
on  foot  1 — I  have  no  carriage,  so  that  I  must  go  thither  on  foot.^ 
Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom  1  received  a  present  1^1  have 
not  seen  him. — Have  you  seen  the  fine  horse  of  which  I  spoke  to 
you  ? — I  have  seen  it. — Has  your  uncle  seen  the  books  or  which 
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yoa  spoke  to  hira? — He  has  seen  them.— Hast  thou  seen  the  mav 
whose  children  have  been  punished  1 — ^I  have  not  seen  him. — ^To 
whom  were  you  speaking  when  you  were  in  the  theatre  1 — 1  was 
speaking  to  the  man  whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  dog. — Have 
you  seen  the  little  boy  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  1 — I  have 
seen  him. — Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball  1 — I  have  seen  the 
people  there  whose  horses  and  those  whose  carriage  you  bought^-^ 
Whom  do  you  see  now  ? — ^I  see  the  man  whose  servant  has  broken 
my  looking-glass. — Have  you  heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent 
me  money  1 — I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  have  you  heard  1 — 1 
have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my  friend. — Hast  thou 
brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  1 — I  have  not  yet  brushed 
it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you  were  wanting  t.-! 
have  received  it. — Have  I  the  paper  of  which  I  have  need  ? — You 
have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  books  which  he  was  wanting  1 — He 
has  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchants  whose  shop  we 
have  taken  1 — We  have  spoken  to  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the 
physician  whose  son  has  studied  German  1 — ^I  have  spoken  to  him. 
—Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  people  whose  houses  have  been  burnt?-— 
I  hav^.  seen  them. — Have  you  read  the  books  which  we  lent  to 
you  ] — We  have  read  them. — What  do  you  say  of  them  t — We  say 
that  they  are  very  fine.— -Have  your  children  what  they  wantf— 
They  1  ave  what  they  want, 

143. 

Of  which  man  do  you  speak  1 — I  speak  of  the  one  whose  brother 
has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  did  you  speak?— I  spoke 
of  those  whose  parents  are  learned.^Which  book  have  you  read  ? 
— ^I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. — Which 
paper  has  your  cousin  1 — He  has  that  of  which  he  has  need.— 
Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  ? — He  has  eaten  those  which  you  do  not 
like. — Of  which  books  are  you  in  want  ? — ^1  am  in  want  of  those 
of  which  yj'i  have  spoken  to  me. — Are  you  not  in  want  of  those 
which  I  am  reading  ? — I  am  not  in  want  of  them. — ^Is  any  one  in 
want  of  the  coats  of  which  my  tailor  has  spoken  to  me  ?— No  one 
is  in  want  of  them.-^Do  you  see  the  children  to  whom  I  have 
given  cakes  1 — I  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you  have  given  cakes, 
but  those  whom  you  have  punished. — ^To  whom  have  you  given 
mon^  1—1  have  given  some,  to  those  who  gave  me  some.— To 
which  children  must  one  give  books  1 — One  must  give  some  to 
those  who  learn  well  and  who  are  good  and  obedient. — ^To  whom 
do  you  give  to  eat  and  to  drink  1— To  those  who  are  hunffry  and 
thirsty. — ^Do  you  give  anything  to  the  children  who  are  idle  1 — ^1 
give  them  nothing. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  went 
(gingen)  out  1 — It  was  raining  and  very  windy. — Do  you  give  cakes 
to  your  pupils  1 — ^They  have  not  studied  well,  so  that  I  give  them 
nothing.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV .> 
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SEOT.FIRST  LESSON  — Cin  ttttb  0tci)^i80ie  CecHmi. 

Forgot.  ImperfT  ©crgap, 

Tliou  foTgettest — he  forgets.         >Du  DergttTcfl  —  et  t)crgtpt« 

I  have  forgotten  to  do  it.  3db  ^^  iXTf^cffen,  r^  |U  thun. 

Has  he  forgotten  to  bring  you  the  {)ot  ec  ocrgcjfcn^  3^ncn  tad  99u4  |tt 

book  %  bringen  ? 

He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  me.  fit  ^at  ocrgcffen,  ed  mir  {U  (dtt> 

gen. 

(6ie  l)aben  occdcffen/  an  mi^  {» ft^tei* 
brn. 
6te  l^ben  Dctgcffen/  mi(  {u  |<^rci« 
ben. 

To  belong.  ®  e  ^  c  e  n  • 

Does  this  horse  belong  to  yoar  Oeb^rt  btrfcd   ^f^b  3f)Xim  93tU9 

brother  1  bet  ? 

It  does  belong  to  him.  6d  9ef)9rt  t^nu 

To  whom  does  this  table  belong  %  SBem  gef)Srt  btefer  llifc^  ? 
It  belongs  to  us.  @t  geoort  un^ 

To  whomdo  these  gloves  belong?  9Bem  gcf)8ren  Mefe  ^nbf(I)ul)e? 
They  belong  to  the  captains.        @te  get^bten  ten  ^aupttcuten. 

W%05e.  SB  e  f  f  e  n  (See  Lesson  XXIX.  and 

XXXIX). 

Whose  hat  is  this  I  fEBefJen  ^ut  ifi  tad  ? 

It  is  mine.  (Sd  tfl  metner. 

Ohs.  A.  The  possessive  coiyunctive  pronouns,  when 
used  instead  of  the  possessive  absolute  pronouns,  in 
the  nomirative  masculine  take  the  termination  tx,  and 
e^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See 
Obs.  Lesson  VII.) 

Whose  book  is  this  ?  SBejJcn  S3u4  tfl  ta^  ? 

It  is  his.  (Sd  ift  fctne^ 

Whose  carriage  is  that!  SBeffen  ^agen  tfl  ta^  ? 

It  is  ours.  6^  tfl  unferer. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  I  ^effen  ^cftu^e  {tnt  ta^  ? 

They  are  ours.  f&i  pnt  unfere. 

Ohs.  B.  These  examples  show  that  the  indefinite 
pronoun  e^  may  be  used  of  any  gender  or  number. 
(See  also  the  Ohs.  of  Lesson  XLllI.) 

Tofit  (suit).  ^teiten,  pnffen,  fleften*. 

Do  these  shoes  fit  these  men  ?      ^affen  tiefe  (S^uf)e  ttcfen    ^Sins 

ncrn? 
8* 
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fhej  fit  Uiem. 

That  fits  you  very  well. 

To  suit  (please)^suUed, 

Does  this  clotli  suit  (please)  your 

brother  ? 
It  suits  (pleases)  him. 
Do  these  boots  suit  (please)  your 

brothers  1 
They  suit  (please)  them. 
Does  it  suit  you  to  do  this  1 
It  does  suit  me  to  do  it. 

To  become* 


@t(  paffen  tt)ii<ii» 

Dai  flc()t  Sbncn  fef)t  gut. 

2(nftcl)fn* — angeftanbcn. 
Imperf.  f!anb. 

^tc!}t  S^rem  SBt\xt>tv  btcfc^  Su4 

an? 
(Se  flcht  tbm  an. 
©tcbcn  Sbten  SSrutern  bicfe  @ticfc( 

ant 
@ie  fle^en  tf)nen  an. 
@tcht  e^  3()nrn  on^  btefe^  ju  t^un  1 
G^  flc^t  mir  an^  e^  ju  t^un. 

®  e  J  i  e  m  e  n. 


Does  it  become  you  to  do  this  1    ©cgtcmt  c^  3bnen,  ttcfcd  }U  t^un  ? 
It  does  become  me  to  do  it.  Qi  Qtiunxt  nut/  ii  ^u  tt)un« 

It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it.    (S^  gc^iemt  mir  ntd)t,  c^  ju  t^un. 
It  does  not  become  him  to  go  on  6^  gcjiemt  it)m  nlc^t^  ju  ^u^  ^u  ge^ 
foot.  f)cn. 


To  please* 

Doea  it  please  your  brother  to 

go  with  usi 
Does  it  suit  your  brother  to  go 

with  us  1 
It  does  not  please  him. 
It  does  not  suit  him. 
What  is  your  pleasure  %    What  i 

do  you  want  1  ( 

To  please,  to  like* 

Thou  pleasest— he  pleases. 
Does  this  book  please  you  ? 
Do  you  like  this  book  t 
It  pleases  me  much. 
I  like  it  very  much. 
How  are  you  pleased  here? 
I  am  very  well  pleased  here. 

Paid  in  cash,  ready. 
Ready  money. 
To  pay  down. 
To  buy  for  cash. 
To  sell  for  cash. 

On  credit. 
To  Bell  on  credit 


S3  e  1 1  c  b  e  n. 

S3e(ie(^t  e$  3brem  SBruber  mitiufom* 
men  (with  us  is  understood)  1 

©tc^t  eg  ^i)Vim  S3rutcr  an  mit^tP 
Ecmmcn  ? 

66  bettcbt  t^m  ntc^t. 

@g  ftc^t  i^m  nld)t  am 

aSkig  bcXiiht  3t)ncn  ? 

aOSa^beaebtl 

®<fat(<n*. 
Imperf.  gefieL 

2)u  gcfanfl  —  n  gefiXflt 

©efeiat  S^nen  btefed  »ud^  1 

(S6  gcf^nt  mlt  fe^t. 

SBte  gcf(!((It  eg  35nen  ^ter? 
(&i  gef^Ut  nut  ted^t  tocl)i  i)\tu 

S3aar. 

S3aatcg  ®e(b. 

S3aat  bejah(cn. 

Urn  baareg  ®e(b  faufen. 

Um  baatcg  @(e(b  oetfaufen. 

2Cuf  Gtetit,  auf  SScrg. 
2(uf  Srebtt  i^etfaufen. 
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The  eredtt,  Ut  duVit,  tnr  iBer^ 

Will  yoa  baj  for  cash  ?  iBcUrn  6ie  um  boaxti  (Mb  fanfrn  7 

Does  it  suit  yoa  to  sell  me  on  6tebt  t^  3bncn  an,  mtr  auf  GrcMt 
credit?  p  DcrEaufirn? 

To  sttcceed—suceeeded*         Oeltnacn* — gclungeiu 

Imperf.  gelong. 

Obs.  C.  This  impersonal  verb  takes  ftin  for  its  auxi- 
liary, and  governs  the  dative.  (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson 
LVI.) 

Do  yoa  succeed  in  learning  the  f  ©eltngt  c^  Sftncn  beutfcf^  ^  (cc« 

German  ?  ncn  ? 

I  do  succeed  in  it  j  (&^  Qil^ti^t  mtr. 

I  do  succeed  in  learning  it.  f  (Si  ^dingt  mtr^  ci  gu  itxncru 

Do  these  men  succeed  in  selling  f  Q^dtngt    ci    btefcn    8cuten,  iixt 

their  horses?  5)fcrb«  |u  t>crfaufen7 

They  do  succeed  therein.  f  Gi  geltngt  tt)neiu 

T^ereif.  (Si  if!. 

Is  there  any  wine  ?  3fl  SBcin  ta? 

There  is  some.  Qi  tft  n>cld)(i:  to. 

Are  there  any  apples  !  @trib  Vcpfct  ta  ? 

There  are  some.  (S^  fint  ivcUi)C  ba. 

There  are  none.  (Si  (!ni)  fcine  ta. 

Are  there  any  men ?  @tnt  Scute  ta? 

There  are  some.  Gi  fint  einige  ta. 

O65.  D.  The  impersonal  verb  t/iere  w,  <Aere  are,  is 
translated  by  e  ^  t  ft/  e  ^  ft  nb,  when  it  expresses  exist- 
ence in  a  certain  place,  and  by  e^  gt6t,  when  it  expres- 
ses existence  in  general.    Ex. 

There  are  men  who  will  not  stu-  (Si  gi^t  ^in\6)cn,  toilet  nt(^t  fhttt> 

dy.  rcn  wedcm 

Is  there  any  one  I  Sfl  3cntanb  ta  I 

There  b  no  one.  (Si  ifl  9{temant  to* 

Has  a  man  been  there  ?  3ft  cm  ^onn  to  gODcfcn  ? 

There  has  been  one  there.  (&i  ifl  etncr  to  geioefen. 

Were  many  people  there?  fSorcn  mU  8eutc  to  ? 

There  were  a  great  many  there  (S6  wartn  \cl)X  oiele  to. 

To  clean.  0letntgen/ rein   moc^en. 

Clean.  JRctn. 

The  inkstand,         tag  Stntcnfa^. 
Will  you  clean  my  inkstand  1      SBoQen  ®ie  meln  Sutntcnfop  reini* 

gen? 
I  will  clean  it.  3d)  wiVi  ci  rctnigcn* 
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To  keeih^kept.  ©  e  6  a  C  t  en*. 

Kept.  Imperf.  ^ci)'\ciU 

Will  you  keep  the  horse  1  ©cUcn  ©tc  bo^  9>feTt  (c^aUen  ? 

I  will  keep  it  3ci)  will  eg  bcbalttfn. 

You  must  not  keep  my  money.    8le  miifTcn  mcin  ®c(l)  ntc^t  &eba(« 

ten. 

Directly,  immediately.       ^Scgtcid). 

This  instant.  iCicfcn  TfujenMicf, 

Instantly.  Vugenbltcfltd). 

I  v/ill  do  it.  3d)  roiU  eg  t&un. 

I  will  do  it  immediately.  3d)  n7tU  eg  fcgletc^  tf)ttn* 

I  am  going  to  work.  3d)  will  arbeitcn. 

1X7^  Some  conjunctions  do  not  throw  the  verb  to  the 
end  of  the  phrase  (See  Lesson  XL VII.),  but  leave  it  in 
its  place  immediately  after  the  subject.  They  are 
the  following : 

Unb/  and ;  enttt)e^er  —  ctn,  either— or ; 

aber  or  attein,  but ;  roeber      —  ncc^,  neither — nor ; 

fcnbern,  but  (on  the  contrary) ;      fcnjcW     —  olg/         ?  n 

Dcnn,  for ;  fcnjcbl     —  ali  an*,  S  ^  ^ ' 

ttcx,  or ;  ntd)t  nur  —  fonbcrn  andf,  not  only 

— but  also. 

.  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no  3d)  fonn  @tc  nldfet  U^\)tcn,  Utm  id^ 
money  (because  I  have  no  i)ab6  Urn  ®cVb  (well  ic^  fein  ®dt) 
money).  ^oOc). 

He  cannot  come  to  your  house,  Gr  fann  ntcftt  gu  3&nen  tcmmw, 
for  he  has  no  time.  tenn  et  f)at  nic^t  3(it* 

EXERCISES.   144. 

Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you  promised  me!— I 
have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you  the  handkerchiefs 
which  he  promised  you  1-^He  has  forgotten  to  bring  me  them.— 
Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  1 — I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  write  to  him. — Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to  your  parent  t— 
I  have  not  forgotten  to  write  to  him. — ^To  whom  does  this  house 
belong  ^ — It  belongs  to  the  English  captain  whose  son  has  written 
a  letter  to  us. — Does  this  money  belong  to  thee  1 — ^It  does  belong 
to  me. — Froir  whom  hast  thou  received  it  1 — I  have  received  it 
from  the  men  whose  children  you  have  seen. — ^To  whom  do  those 
woods  belong] — ^They  belong  to  the  king. — Whose  horses  are 
those  1 — ^They  are  ours. — Have  you  told  your  brother  that  I  am 
waiting  for  him  herel — ^I  have  forgotten  to  tell  him  so.— Is  it 
your  father  or  mine  who  is  gpne  into  the  country  1 — It  is  mine. — 
Is  it  your  baker  or  that  of  our  friend  who  has  sold  you  bisad  on 
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eredit  t — ^It  is  onn.— Is  that  your  son  1 — He  is  (fii  ifl)  not  mine,  Im 
is  my  friend'8.-»Where  is  yours  ?— He  is  at  Dresden. — Does  this 
cloth  suit  you  1*-It  does  not  suit  me,  have  you  no  other  1 — I  hare 
some  other ;  but  it  is  dearer  than  this. — Will  you  show  it  to  me  !— 
I  will  show  it  to  you. — ^Do  these  boots  suit  your  uncle  1 — ^They  do 
not  suit  him,  because  they  are  too  dear. — Are  these  the  boots  of 
wliich  you  have  spoken  to  us?— They  are  the  same. — Whose 
shoes  are  these  1 — ^They  belong  to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have 
Been  this  morning  in  my  shop. — Does  it  suit  you  to  go  with  us  1 — 
It  does  not  suit  me. — Does  it  become  you  to  go  to  the  market  ? — It 
does  not  become  me  to  go  thither. — Did  you  go  on  foot  into  the 
country  ? — It  does  not  become  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  I  went 
thither  in  a  carriage. 

145. 

What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  1 — I  am  inquiring  after  your  father. 
—Is  he  at  homel — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — What  is  yoni 
pleasure  1 — ^I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out. — Will  you  wait  till  ho 
comes  back  again  f — I  have  no  time  to  wait. — Does  this  merchant 
sell  on  credit  I^He  does  not  sell  on  credit. — Does  it  suit  you  to 
buy  for  cash  1 — It  does  not  suit  me. — Where  have  you  bought 
these  pretty  knives? — I  have  bought  them  at  the  merchant's  whose 
shop  you  saw  yesterday. — Has  he  sold  them  to  you  on  credit  1^ 
He  has  sold  them  to  me  for  cash. — Do  you  often  buy  for  cash  1— 
Not  so  often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  anything  here  1 — I  have 
forgotten  nothing. — Does  it  suit  you  to  learn  this  by  heart  1 — 1 
have  not  a  g '  od  memory,  so  that  it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn  by 
heart. 

146. 

Has  this  man  tried  to  speak  to  the  king  t — He  has  tried  to  speak 
to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have  you  succeeded  in 
writing  a  letter  7 — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Have  those  merchants 
succeeded  in  selling  their  horses  1 — ^They  have  not  succeeded 
therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand  t — ^I  have  tried,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your  children  succeed  in  learning 
the  English  1 — ^They  do  succeed  in  it. — ^Is  there  any  wine  in  this 
cask  ? — ^There  is  some  in  it  (tartn). — Is  there  any  brandy  in  this 
glass  1 — ^There  is  none  in  it. — Is  wine  or  water  m  it  ?— There  is 
neither  wine  nor  water  in  it. — What  is  there  in  it  ? — ^There  is 
vinegar  in  it. — Are  there  any  men  in  your  room  ? — ^There  are  some 
there. — Is  there  any  one  in  the  store-house? — There  is  no  one 
tl'ere. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  theatre  ? — ^There  were  many 
tli3re. — Are  there  many  children  that  will  not  play? — ^There  are 
many  that  will  not  study,  but  few  that  will  not  play. — Hast  thou 
cleaned  my  trunk  ? — ^I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. 
"—Do  you  intend  buying  an  umbrella  ? — I  intend  buying  one,  if 
the  merchant  sells  it  me  on  credit. — Dc  you  intend  keeping  mine  ? 
—1  intend  giving  it  back  again  to  you,  if  I  buy  one. — Have  you're- 
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tamed  the  books  to  my  brother? — I  hare  not  returned  them  yet  It 
biro. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  them  1 — I  intend  keeping 
diem  till  I  have  read  them. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my 
horse?— I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns. — HaTe  yon 
cleaned  my  knife  ? — 1  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  1  will  do  it  this 
instant. — Have  you  made  a  fire  1 — ^Not  yet,  but  I  will  make  one 
(n>c(d)eO  immediately. — Why  have  you  not  worked  t — I  have  not 
yet  been  able. — What  had  you  to  do  1 — ^I  had  to  clean  your  table, 
and  to  mend  your  thread  stockings.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY.SECOND  LESSON.— 2t»ei  ntib  0ecl^^0U 

£iecli0n. 


m 

To  run— part,  past  run* 


Thou  Tunnest — ^he  runs. 
To  run  away. 
Behind  (a  preposition). 

To  be  sitting  behind  the  oven. 

He  ran  behind  the  oven. 
Where  is  he  running  to  1 
He  is  running  behind  the  house. 
Where  has  he  run  to  1 

The  oven,  the  stove, 

the  blow,  the  knock, 

the  kick, 

the  stab. 
Have   you   given  that  man  a 

blow? 
I  have  given  him  one. 
A  blow  with  a  stick, 
beatings  with  a  stick, 
the  st^  of  a  knife, 
the  kick  (with  the  foot), 
a  blow  (with  the  fist), 
blows  (with  the  fist), 
the  sword, 
the  stab  of  a  sword, 
the  sabre. 

To  push-^pushed. 


Sou  fen*  —  geloufen    (takes 
fctn  for  its  auxiliary).    Imperf. 

lief. 

S)u(c{ufjl— etrUtuft. 

fBcgtaufcn** 

^tntet  (governs  the  dative  and 

accusative). 
Winter  tem  £)f(n  fi^n*.    Imiierf 

fflfc 
6r  Uef  (inter  ben  JDfni. 
SBcl)tn  (({aft  er  1 
6r  laiuft  (inter  tad  |>ou& 
9Bo  ifi  er  (tngelaufen  ? 

ber  £)fen ; 

ber  ©d)(ag,  ber  ^te( ; 

bcr  6top/ber  SSrttt; 

ber  ®ttdb. 

^aben   @ie   ttefem   SKanne  elnen 

@(b(a,q  aege&en  ? 
3(b  (abe  iom  etnen  gcgebetu 
ein  ^cbtag  nut  bem  &tdt ; 
@tcdfd)(dge,  etodprageC ; 
ber  SKejferjlicb; 
ber  Sritt  (mit  bem  ^u^e)  ; 
ein  ®c((ag  (mit  ber  ^ouft) ; 
gauPfd)(69e ; 
ber  iDegen ; 
ber  ^egenflt(( ; 
ber  @e(bet. 

@topen* — geflcpen.    Lnpeif 
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Thou  pashest — he  pashes.  IDu  WM  —  cr  filSft 

To  beat.  ^prfigrtn  ([(^(agen*)* 

Why  do  you  push  hira  ?  SBarum  fl^den  6te  i(tt  7 

I  push  him,    because   he  has  3d)  f!cpe  t^n,  votti  tv  mx6}  ^cftfftn 

pushed  me.  f)ot* 

Has  this  soldier  giTen  yoa  a  ^at   3(nnt    bicfci;    &tVoat   rinen 

blow  t  6d)(ag  gcgcbe n  ? 

He  has  given  me  a  blow  with  Ht  f)ot  nut  eincn  Sfcbtag  mtt  Ut 

the  fist.  ^auf!  gcgcbcn. 

I  gave  him  a  kick.  3^  gab  tf)m  r'tncn  Stitt 

The  shot  or  the  report  of  a  gun,  bev  ^(tntrnfc^up ; 
the  shot  of  a  pistol,  bet  ^tflclenfdbup ; 

the  powder,  tai  ^utocc ; 

the  officer,  bet  JDfftctcr ; 

the  shot,  ber  6c^u^ 

To  jAoo^-part.  past  shot.     &Axt^tn*  —  d^f^cffeiu 
Imperf.  Mo^,  *  fd)C$. 

(Gtnen   3(tntcnfd)tt$   t^un*.     unp. 
Sine  pnte  (e#fd)iepen«  or  obfd)te* 
9fn*. 
reincn  q)if!clcnf<buf  tbun*. 
To  fire  a  pistol.  <  (Sine  ^iflcle  IcsUiffen*  or  kifi^it* 

C    9cn*. 
To  fire  at  some  one.  2(ttf  3cmanbcn  fcbtcfm*. 

I  have  fired  at  a  bird.  3d)  t)abe  anf  ctncn  S^cgd  gcfcftcfTem 

iSf^od)   Scnwnbem   mit  ber    glinte 
etS^n%"antcnfd)nfi  nad)  Scmanbem 
tbun*. 
1  have  fired  (st.9t)  at  that  bird.    3d)  hdU  nad)  btcfem  S3cge(  mit  ber 

^tnte  gefcboffcn* 

I  have  Hred  twice.  ^  ^^  ^^j,^  ^^,i  glintinfdlWe  getban. 

I  have  fired  three  times.  3d)  babe  bret  ^Itntenfd)fiffe  getban. 

I  have  fired  several  times.  3cb  idhi  etnlae  SUntenfcbdfTe  actban. 

How  many  times  have  yon  fired  1  SBie  ote(mat  baben  6te  gcf(beffen  ? 
How  many  times  have  you  fired  lIBie  t)te(ma(  bobcn  6te  nad)  btcfem 

at  that  bird  1  83cge(  gcfd)cfj[en  ? 

I  have  fired  at  it  several  times.    3d)  babe  9erfd)tebene  fDSal  nadb  ibm 

gefd)offcn. 
I  have  heard  a  shot.  3d)  bA(>e  etnen  Slintenfcbufi  gebcrt* 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  dr  f)at  etnen  $tflo(enfd)up  gebiirt. 

W pistol, 
e  have  heard  a  clap  ^f  thun-  SBir  b^ben  eincn  2)cnnerfd)tog  get 
der.  b^^ 

The  clap  of  thundejr,         ber  2)onncrfd)(og 
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CXIRC1SI8.      147. 


Do  you  intend  buying  a  carriage  1 — I  cannot  buy  one,  for  1 
have  not  yet  received  my  money. — Must  I  go  to  tiie  theatre  ? — You 
must  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather. — Why  do  you  not 
go  to  my  brother  1 — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him ;  for  I  cannot 
yet  pay  him  what  1  owe  him. — Why  does  this  officer  give  this 
man  a  stab  with  his  sword  1 — He  gives  him  a  stab  with  his  sword, 
because  the  man  (t)tcfcr)  has  given  him  a  blow  with  tlie  fist. — 
Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  1 — ^The  one  who  is 
studious  begins  to  speak. — What  does  the  other  do  who  is  not  bo^ 
—He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  is  neither  able  to  write  nor  to 
read.— 'Does  he  not  listen  to  what  you  tell  himi — He  does  not 
listen  to  it,  if  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLVH.)  I  do  not  give 
him  a  beating  (©tecfprfigil). — What  does  ho  do  when  (roenn)  you 
speak  to  him  ? — He  sits  behind  the  oven,  without  saying  a  word. 
— Where  does  that  dog  run  tol — ^It  runs  behind  the  house. — 
What  did  it  do  when  you  gave  it  a  beating  1— -It  barked  and  ran 
behind  the  oven. — Why  does  your  uncle  kick  that  poor  dog  t — 
Because  it  (ttcfcr)  has  bitten  his  little  boy. — Why  has  your  servant 
run  away  1 — I  gave  him  a  beating,  so  that  he  has  run  away.— 
Why  do  those  children  not  work  1 — Their  master  has  given  them 
blows  with  the  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work  (arbcttcn  n>cUcn). — 
Why  has  he  ^ven  them  blows  with  the  fisti — Because  they  have 
been  disobedient. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  1 — I  have  fired  three 
times. — At  whom  did  you  fire  1 — I  fired  at  a  bird  which  sat  on  a 
tree. — Have  yon  fired  a  gun  at  that  man  1 — I  have  fired  a  pistol  at 
him. — Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at  him  1 — Because  he  gave  me 
a  stab  with  his  sword.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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SIXTY.THIRD  LESSON.— iDwi  mi  fi^rijpgsU 

To  cast — ^paa  part.  cast.      SQBccfcn*  —  ^etoorfetu    Im- 

perf.  WQcf. 

Thou  easiest — ^he  casts.  3)u  wirfjl  —  er  witft 

To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one  (Sincn  95ticf  (tie  UiiQcn)  auf  Scman* 

or  something.  ten  otcr  etrvag  roerfoi* 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  jQahcn  @ic  eincn   f8ixd  ouf  tiefe* 

book  t  jgucfe  gcnjcrfcn  ? 

I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it,  3^    f)a\)C   men    93(ic!  tarawf  ^ 

roerfen.    (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson 
XXIX.) 

To  throw — thrown*        SBcrfen*  —  gctootfett 
Thr9w.  ffiacf. 


jott  thrown  a  stone  into  ^6cn  6t(  ctncn  6tdn  \n  ben  9M 
river?  gcwcrfcnl 

I  thrown  one  into  it.  34)    bobc  cinen    htnnn   ^OMHcfoL 

(^Obs.  A.  Lesson  L.) 


Now* 


Sinn. 


3  does  the  stone  lie  now  1   8Bo  Uegt  nun  bet  €^tein  ? 


in  the  river. 

To  draWf  to  puil. 
To  drag. 

The  evil,  the  pain, 
To  hurt. 


rt  some  one. 

Bjnry,  the  damage, 

To  cause  {to  do), 

ejndice  some  one. 

I  pity. 

you  hurt  that  man  1 

)  not  hurt  him. 

have  you  hurt  that  man  1 

3  not  hurt  him. 
this  hurt  you  ? 
8  hurt  me. 
I  hurt  you  ? 
lare  not  hurt  me. 

Harm* 


(&x  (tegt  in  tern  (im)  Stuffe. 

Steven*.  Imperf.  jo^ 
^c^Uppen. 

tiai  ecib. 
®eb  tbun*. 

iScmanbem  (tn>a^^u  8(ibet(^un'* 
Scinanfecm  ctn  ?etfe  t!)un*. 
Scmonttfm  S^Uji^  tbun*. 

hex  Gct)atcn. 

Sufagen,  oerutfa^en. 

Scnianbem  ^6:^tm  ^ffigen. 

t  @^  if!  (Sd)<iDe. 

^aben  @i(  ticfem  ^onne  ttxoai  ga 

SctDc  gctf)an  ? 
3d)  t)abc  i^m  nic^td  ^  8eit(  gr< 

t^an. 
fBaruni  habcn  @i(  tiefcm  SKonne 

cin  Octb  gctban  ? 
3d),bflOcibmnid)W  SSfe^grt^n. 

(^^  t^iit  niir  tocf)' 

^obc  i(ft  Sbnen  meh  gct^n  ? 

@ic  (;abcn  mtr  ntd)t  n>eb  qet^n. 


I  ever  done  you  any  harm?  ^abe  id)  3bncn  (e  S3(ife<  getb^n  ? 

On  the  contrary.        3ni  ^cgcntbctL 
m  the  contrary,  you  have  ^cin,  im  @(egentbin(#  @te  boben  mlt 
le  me  good.  ®\xu^  gct^an  (crivtcfen). 

B  never  done  harm  to  any  3d)  b<^be  nie  3(iiiAnt€m  ctxoai  ga 
I.  Sett)  gctbon. 

»  good  to  anybody.  3(nion^em   @utcd   tf)un*     (cm)ei< 

fen*). 
low — shown.  (Srwcifcn*  —  cnptcfen.   Imperf.  en 

n)te^. 

>  good  for  the  health,  to  be  Sutrfigtid) ") .-    ^ 

olesome.  ©efunt)     j'""   ' 

J  ,  C  I^ic5  thut  mir  n>cM. 

does  me  good.  ^  ^.^.^  .^  ^^. ^  ^ytragti*. 
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17V  hat  does  the  stnrant  do  with  $Sa«  madit  t(t  liBeMcntc  mit  fehu^ 

his  broom  1  93ffcn  1 

He  sweeps  the  room  with  it.        Qx  fc^rt  to^  3imm(r  bamtt  ott& 
What  does  he  Wish  to  make  out  $EBa$  rvill  cv  ou$  tiefem  ^el^  nia» 

of  this  wood  ?  c^cn  1 

He  does  not  wish  to  make  any-  Qt  will  nid^t^  torau*  macftcn. 

thing  of  it. 

To  pass  by  tlie  side  of  some  one.  2Cn  3<montcm  wcbeigeljen  *. 

I  pass  by  the  side  of  him.  Sd)  gi'bc  on  if)m  »erbci. 

Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of  @inb  @ie  on  meinem  SSrubet  wa 

my  brother  1  bci^cgangen! 

I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him.  3(^  bm  on  i^m  ocrbetgegongetu 

To  throw  away.  ^CQWttftn** 

He  has  thrown  away  his  money.  (&x  f)at  fetn  ®e(b  lOfg^eioorfetu 

Before.  93  er  (dative  and  accusative). 

To  pass  before  a  place.  9Soc  etncm  ^rte  ocrbctgcl^en  *• 

To  pass  by  a  place.  2(n  cinem  £)rte  oocbeige^cn  *• 

He  has  passed  before  my  house.  (St  tfl  Dor  meinem  ^oufe  votbetgcs 

gan^eiu 
I  have  passed  by  the  theatre.        3d)  Otn  om  Sweater    twrbetge^an^ 

9cn. 
He  has  passed  before  me.  (Sr  tfl  oor  mtc  wrbetgegongeiu 

EXERCISES.     148. 

How  many  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  t — I  have  shot  at  it 
twice. — Have  you  killed  it  t — ^I  have  killed  it  at  the  second  shot.— 
Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  1 — I  have  killed  it  at  the 
fourth. — Do  you  shoot  at  the  birds  which  you  (see)  upon  the  houses, 
or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the  gardens  ? — I  shoot  neither  at 
those  which  I  (see)  upon  the  houses  nor  at  those  which  I  see  in  the 
gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  upon  the  trees. — How  maiiy 
times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us ! — They  have  fired  at  us  several 
times. — Have  they  killed  any  one  1 — ^They  have  killed  no  one- 
Have  you  a  wish  to  shoot  at  that  bird  1 — I  have  a  desire  to  shoot  at 
it. — Why  do  you  not  shoot  at  those  birds  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  have 
no  powder. — When  did  the  officer  fire? — He  fired  when  his 
soldiers  fired. — How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at? — I  have  shot 
at  all  that  I  have  perceived,  but  I  have  lulled  none,  for  my  powder 
was  not  good. 

149. 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  ? — I  have  cast  an  eye  upon 
him. — Has  your  uncle  seen  you  ? — I  have  passed  by  tlie  side  of 
him,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  K)r  he  has  sore  eyes. — Has  that  man 
hurt  you  1 — No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — What  must  one  do  in 
order  to  be  loved  ?— -One  must  do  good  to  those  that  l^.ave  done  uf 
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haim. — HtLYe  we  eTer  done  you  hann ! — No,  yon  liaTe  on  tbe 
contrary  done  us  good. — D;  you  do  harm  to  any  onel — I  do  no 
one  any  harm  t — Why  hare  3 on  hurt  these  children  1 — I  have  not 
hart  them. — Have  I  hurt  you  1 — You  have  not  hvrt  me,  but  your 
children  (haye). — \^  hat  have  they  done  to  you  I — ^They  dragged 
me  into  your  garden  in  order  to  beat  mo. — Have  they  beaten  you  1 
•—They  have  not  beaten  me,  for  I  ran  away. — Is  it  your  brother 
who  has  hurt  my  son  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  brother,  for  he  has 
never  hurt  any  one. — Have  you  drunk  of  (pen)  that  wine  ? — I 
have  drunk  of  it,  and  it  has  done  me  good. — ^^'hat  have  you  done 
with  my  book  1 — ^I  have  placed  it  on  the  table. — Where  does  it  lie 
now  1 — It  lies  upon  he  table. — Where  are  my  gloves  1 — ^They  are 
lying  upon  the  chair. — ^Where  is  my  stick  1--?rhey  (QXan)  have 
thrown  it  into  the  river.— Who  lias  thrown  it  into  it  1  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-FOURTH  LESSON.  — bier  nnb  fStcli^i%fsU 

Section. 

To  spend  time  in  something.        IDte  3cU  nut  ttmai  )ubrtngtn  *  or 

binbringcn*. 
Imperf.  brought.  S3racbte. 

What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  1  SBomit  brtngen  @te  tU  Sett  gu  ? 

Rule*  A  demonstrative,  relative,  or  interrogative  pro- 
noun is  never  used  with  a  preposition,  when  it  relates 
to  an  indeterminate  thing.  Instead  of  the  pronoun,  one 
of  the  adverbs  ba,  VOO  is  joined  to  the  preposition  ;  thus : 
baxan,  fcr  an  ba^ ;  nroran,  for  an  toa^ ;  wcrauf,  for  auf 
toa^  ;  toomit,  for  tnit  toa^,  &c.  (See  Obs.  B.  and  C, 
Lesson  LII.) 

I  spend  my  time  in  studying.       3d)  brtngc  tie  3ctt  mtt  ©tubtren  gu. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  ?  SBcmtt  f)at  cr  tie  3eit  gugcbrod)t  ? 

Tomus,  tofail.  93crf  cl)(en/  oetabfAunun. 

')Dcr  ^aufmonn  f)at  to$  ®cit  gu 

brinqcn  ccrobfaunit  (ocrfcWt). 
jDcr  ^aufmonn  b^t  ocrabfaumt  (wrs 
feWt),  bag  ®i'Ib  in  btingcn. 
Yoa  haye  missed  your  turn.       '  ©ie  bobcn  Sbte  SKciftc  pcrfcblt. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to  me  @te  iabm  ocrfcbtt,  ttcfen  Bergen  $tt 
this  morning.  mtt  i)u  fcnimcn. 

The  turn,  tie  SRcibc. 

To  hear.  ^  5  r  c  n. 

To  heai  of  some  one.  $Doa  Skmantem  hHuiu 


The  merchant  has   failed  to 
bring  the  money» 
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Haye  you  heard  of  my  friend  1    ^Un  &u  wn  mdntm  ^otnbe  Mi 

mt? 

I  have  heard  of  him.  Sd)  babe  wn  tf)m  Cfihitt 

Of  whom  have  you  heard  1  85cn  mmx  bftben  @ie  Qtf)'6xt  ? 

Have  you  heard  nothing  new  ?    ^abcn  ©ie  nic^t^  9lcui^  geWrt  ? 
I  hear  that  your  father  has  ar-  3d)  h<^xe,  ta^  3^r  93atet  ongcfom* 
rived.  men  tfl". 

To  assure.  93ecftc^crn  (governs  the  dat.)« 

O65.  The  verb  tJerffc^cm  requires  the  dative  of  the 
person,  when  followed  by  the  conjunction  iOi%  expressed 
or  understood  ;  otherwise  it  takes  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  and  the  genitive  of  the  thing,  or  the  dative  of 
the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing. 

{3^  Dcrfic^cre  @te  mctne^  SBetflaiu 
3r^rfid)crc  '3^nen  meincn  SBcU 
flant). 

!®pfd)e6en* — gcfd^ebeti 
©Serfo  V/e*  *  -» t  b  e  r  f  a  J. 
ten.    Imperf.  wibetfu^t. 
To  happen^  to  meet  with.       SBegeqnen  (has    fetn*  for    its 

auxiliary). 

The  fortune,  happiness,     bo^  ®l(icf ; 

the  misfortune,  ta$  llngtfi^. 

A  great  misfortune  has  happened.  @^  tft  ctn  ^xtM  Wncf&d  (^cfc^e^en. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfor-  6ft  tjl  ibm  etn  f^rcpc^  Ungtilct  begegs 

tune.  net  (wiberfo^rcn). 

I  have  met  with  your  brother.      3d)  bin  3t)rem  !93rubet  (egcgnet 

Are  tnere  many  horses  in  this  vil-  ©tbt  e^  me(  $ferbe  in  Hefcm  jDerft? 
lagel 

There.  5)ofet6|t  or  bo. 

There  is  not  a  single  good  horse  @^  gtbt  fetn  etngtge^  gute^  ^ferb  bo^ 
there.  fclbf!. 

The  village,  bag  iDorf ; 

single,  ein^ig. 


Are  there  many  learned  men  in  ©tbt  eg  Die!  (^ete^tte  in  ^ranfret)8? 

France  1 

There  are  a  good  many  there.  @g  gibt  fchr  mc(c  ba. 

There  are  no  apples  this  year,  ©g  gibt  f cine  2(epfe(  biefcg  3ol)t. 

To  be  of  use,  to  be  good.       S£a  u  g  e  n. 
To  be  good  for  something.  3tt  etn)og  tau^it 
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Of  what  nfie  is  that?  SBcsu  tanp^t  ^a<  ?    (Obs.  C, 

son    Lll.,    and    Rule,    page 

187.) 
It  is  good  for  nothing.  (&$  taugt  ^u  ntd)t^ 

rhe  good  for  nothing  fellow,        Uv  ;iau9entd)t8  ; 

the  fault,  the  defect,       bet  ^tifUx. 
U  the   staff  which   yoa  have  3ft  Ux  Seug,  ten  @ie  gcfouft  l^abtn, 
bought  good  1  gut? 

EXERCISES.    150. 

T  do  not  see  my  gloves ;  where  are  they  1 — ^They  are  ving  in 
the  riyer. — Who  has  thrown  them  into  it ! — Your  servant,  because 
they  were  no  longer  good  for  anything. — What  have  you  done  with 
your  rncuaey  ? — I  have  bought  a  house  with  it  (^amit). — What  has 
the  joiner  done  with  that  wood  1 — He  has  made  a  table  and  two 
chairs  of  it. — What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  you 
gave  him  1 — He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (fiir  with  the  accus.) 
your  children  and  mine. — What  has  the  baker  done  with  the  flour 
which  you  sold  him  1 — He  has  made  bread  of  it  for  you  and  me. — 
Have  the  horses  been  found  1 — ^They  have  been  found. — Where 
have  they  been  found  1 — ^They  have  been  found  behind  the  wood, 
on  this  side  (Lesson  L.)  of  the  river. — Have  you  been  seen  by 
anybody  ? — I  have  been  seen  by  nobody. — Have  you  passed  by 
anybody  1 — I  passed  by  the  side  of  you,  and  you  did  not  see  me.-« 
Has  any  one  passed  by  the  side  of  you  1 — No  one  has  passed  by 
the  side  of  me. 

151. 

Do  you  expect  (Lesson  XLVII.)  any  one  "i — ^I  do  expect  my 
eousin,  the  officer. — Have  you  not  seen  him  1 — I  have  seen  him 
this  morning ;  he  has  passed  before  my  house. — What  does  this 
young  man  wait  for  (Obs,  C,  Lesson  LH.  and  page  187)  1— 
He  waits  for  money. — Art  thou  waiting  for  anything?^  am 
waiting  for  my  book. — Is  this  young  man  wv.ting  for  his  money  1 
— He  is  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  (in  the  carriage) 
here  (hicr  wcrbei)  ? — He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  the- 
atre.— Has  he  not  passed  before  the  new  fountain  1 — He  has 
passed  there ;  but  I  nave  not  seen  him. — What  do  you  spend  your 
time  in  1 — I  spend  my  time  in  studying. — What  does  your  brother 
spend  his  time  in  ? — lie  spends  his  time  in  reading  and  playing. — 
Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working  1 — He  is  a  good  for 


horseback. — What  do  your  children  spend  their  time  in  1 — They 
spend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  1 
— I  cannot  pay  it  to  yon,  ^r  our  bailiff  has  failed  to  bring  me  my 
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money.— Why  haye  ytm  breakfasted  without  me  ? — Yoa  £iiled  tc 
come  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  without  you.— 
Has  the  merchant  brought  you  the  stuff  which  yon  bought  at  hii 
house  {hii  t()m)  1 — He  has  failed  to  bring  it  to  me. — Has  he  sold 
it  to  you  on  credit  1 — He  has  sold  it  to  me,  on  the  contrary*  for 
cash. — Do  you  know  those  men  1 — I  do  not  know  them;  but  1 
think  that  they  (e^)  are  good  for  nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend 
their  time  in  playing. —  Why  did  you  fail  to  come  to  my  father 
this  morning  ! — The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  he 
promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to  him. 

152. 

Haye  you  heard  of  any  one  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  any  one, 
for  I  have  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  yon  not  heard  of  the 
officer  who  has  killed  a  soldier  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  him. — Have 
ou  heard  of  my  brothers  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  them. — Of  whom 
as  your  cousin  heard  1 — He  has  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  a 
misfortune  has  happened. — Why  have  your  scholars  not  done 
(gentod)t)  the  exercises? — I  assure  you  that  they  have  done  them. 
— What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ? — I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  seen  it. — Have  you  had  my  knives  1 — I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  had  them. — Has  your  uncle  arrived  already? — He  has  not 
arrived  yet. — Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  1 — ^I  cannot  wait,  for  I 
have  long  letters  to  write. — What  have  you  heard  new  1 — ^I  have 
heard  nothing  new. — Has  the  king  assured  you  of  his  assistance? 
— He  has  assured  me  of  it  (^cffcn,  Obs.  Lesson  XVI.). — What  has 
happened  to  you  ? — A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  me. — 
What  ? — I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me 
a  blow  with  his  stick.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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SIXTY.FIFTH  LESSON.- Jftnf  nnb  0ecl)nj6te 

tttiion. 

How  long  is  it  since  ?  fBte  (ange  if!  e^  fc^on,  bap  ! 

It  is  long  since.  (&^  ifl  fd)on  (angc,  bafl 

Is  it  long  since  you  breakfasted  ?  3fl  e^  fd)cn  lan^c,  bap  ®ic  gcfr&^fHktt 

baben  ? 
It  IS  not  long  (it  is  a  short  time)  (S^  if!  nod)  ntd)t  (ange,  bap  idi  Q/tftHi* 

since  I  bresdcfast^.  fliicft  ^abc. 

It  is  a  great  while  since  I  break-  @^  ifl  fcbcn  fc()t  (ange,  bap  tc^  ge* 

fasted.  frfif)fldcft  haU. 

I  breakfasted  an  hour  ago.  3d>  f)aOc  t>ot;  ciner  ©tunbe  aMi* 

pacft. 

Obs.  A.    In  speaking  of  time,  the  word  @tttitbe, 
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bGor,*  must  be  enqiloyed,  and  not  the  word  Uhr,  which 
signifies  watch. 

Two  horns  ago.  Cer  jvrt  Shmtnu 

Is  it  long  since  joa  saw  him  t     3ft  f^  fcben  langc,  tof  &€  i^n  gffrs 

ben  l)abait 
How  long  is  it  nnoe  yon  saw  Sic  lan^c  \ft  t(,  baf  6t(  i^n  gcfc^oi 

him  t  bo^cnt 

1 9aw  him  a  year  ago.  Scb  hobt  x^n  wr  ctnan  3a^  d^ 

bciL 
Two  years  aga  (Ber  ^nxt  Sa^cn* 

An  honr  and  a  half  aso.        fBer  ontmf)alb  Stuntou 
Two  hoois  and  a  half  ago.  Set  trittbolb  Gtuntcn. 

Is  it  lone   since   yon  are  in  3ft  <^  H^  iM^,  top  ^tc  is  Jfcoaff 

France  f  rctd)  fintl 

Hare  yon  been  long  in  France  ?  f  Ctn^  &€  \i^n  (onge  in  Sronft 

rd<bt 
He  has  been  in  Paris  these  three  C  f  Or  ift  fett  tret  Sa^rcn  in  ^art^. 

yean.  C  t  Gt  if!  fd)«n  tret  Sahxt  in  yon< 

How  long  is  it  since  he  was  ffite  (onge  ift  ti,  taf  er  bt^  V9ax  1 

herel 
He  was  here  a  fortnight  ago.        (Sr  toax  Mc  rter^^n  Sogen  f)i^« 

It  is  but  a  year  since.  <S^  ifl  erfl  etn  3ohx,  to^ 

0&5.  R     J?tf^  is  translated  by  nitr  (Lesson  XIX.) 
when  it  relates  to  a  quantity,  and  by  erfl  when  to  time 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since.        Q^  if!  I&ngec  o(^  etn  Sohx,  to^ 
It  is  hardly  six  months  since.      (&i  fint  fount  fcd)^  QXonatc,  top. 
It  is  nearly  two  yeare  since.        (&i  jtnt  ungefdf)^  |i9et  ^hxt,  to^ 
It  is  almost  a  year  since.  (&$  tfl  bolt  ein  S^ttT/  top. 

I  have  been  living  here  these  two  f  34  n>c^ne  feit  jioet  3ol)^cn  tier. 

years. 
How  long  have  yon  had  that  f  SBte  (onge  fyiUn  BU  tod  ^fert  ? 

horse  t 
I  have  already  had  it  these  five  f  34  l^otc  ed  f^cn  ffinf  3a6re« 

years. 
It  is  already  more  than  three  (Sd  fittt  fc^cn  mc^r  ali  trct  9}{cnote 

months  since.  top. 

I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year.    34  ^^^^  i^n  in  etnetn  3o()te  nt^t 

gefe()en. 

Soortj  almost*  S3  o  ( t. 

A  few  hours  ago.  SSor  etntgen  ©tuntcn. 

Half  an  hour  ago.  <Bct  etncr  f)o(ten  @tunte. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.     9Soc  ctnec  93tertelflunte* 

•  ^ie  Stmi^Cr  the  hour,  it  a  fbmhime  noon,  and  hat  tt  in  th«  plunl. 


in 

I  kaTe  seen  him  more  than  twen-  3<!^  Hht  i(^n  me^t  M  il»oxii§f»d 

ty  times.  gcfcl)en« 

More  than  a  hundred  times.         9}{e^c  a(^  f)untertmo(. 

Since.  @ctt    (a  preposition  goYeming 

the  dative). 
Howlongt  t  ^«tt  tDonnt 

How  long  has  he  been  here  !        f  ^"^  "><^"»  tft  ec  &iet  ? 
These  three  days.  f  ©ctt  tret  :Sac)cn. 

This  month.  t  ®<^"  ^^"<^"^  gWonotc. 

To  coj^.  ^  0  f!  ( It  (is  an  impersonal  verb 

governing    the    dative   of  the 
person). 

How  much  does  this  book  cost  SBiemct  fcftct  3I)ncn  ttefe^  S3u((? 

you? 

T«     -♦«       *u  -  «  J  « C®^  f<>ft«t  niir  t)icrtf)att)  Sbotcr. 

It  costs  me  three  crowns  and  aS  ^^  j^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  „„^  ^.j„^„  ,^^^ 

!S)icfi'r  Sifd)  feflct  i^m  oc^tM^  ^ 
ben. 
iDicfcr  Stfrf)  fcffct  tbm  ficbcn  unt 
ctncn  M^^n  ©utben. 

Oft5.  B.  The  adjective  l)alb,  half,  is  declined  when 
before  a  substantive ;  but  it  is  not  declined  in  fraction- 
al numbers,  as  anbertl)at6^  one  and  a  half,  compounded 
of  bcr  anberc  (jtt)eitc),  the  second,  and  ^aI6,  half;  britt* 
^alb,  tw^o  and  a  half,  compounded  of  ber  britte,  the 
third,  and  t)a(b^  half. 

To  purchase  {to  buy).  ©tnfoufen. 

What  have  you  purchased  to-  2Bag  ()o6cn  @ie  f)cutc  cingcfouft  ? 

day? 
I  have  purchased  three  pair  of  3^   fiot'C   t>rci   ^aar  ©d^uftc  unb 

shoes,  and  two  pair  of  boots.       ycod  ^aor  @ttcfc(  ctngefauft 
Have  you  purchased  anything  |)ci()cn  ^te  f)cutc  ettva^  ctngeEattft  ? 

to-day  ? 

Obs.  C.  The  names  of  weight?,  measures,  and 
quantities,  as  well  as  the  word  ^antt/  man,  meaning  a 
soldier,  are  not  used  in  the  plural,  when  preceded  by 
a  noun  of  number. 

My  father  has   bought  twenty  9}Jctn  QSatct  f)flt  gwongtg  ^futtb 

pounds  of  sugar.  3urfcr  qcfauft. 

Three  quires  of  paper.  ©rci  *i^\x&i  *)>apier. 

1  regiment  of  a  thousand  men.  (Sin  SRcgtuicnt  t>cn  toufctib  lOt  a  n  lU 


The {KNuid  (wvigkt),  Ut&  9fmib; 

the  doxen,  ta(  iTulcii^  ; 

the  pair*  tai  ^^oor ; 

ihe  quire  of  paper,  to^  S^ucb  Tartar ; 

the  foot  (measme),  tec  gui,  ta  &Ml 

the  inch,  ttt  Sett ; 

the  legimenly  Uii  SUajaatut ; 

the  npg,  Ut  9ltBg ; 

tiie  pictaie,  Kii  Qkmisftc. 

Kxntcisss.  153. 

HaTe  yoa  erer  heen  in  this  Tillage  ? — ^I  ha^e  been  there  aerenl 
times. — ^Are  there  good  horses  in  it  ? — There  is  not  a  sin^e  one  is 
it — Haye  you  ever  been  in  that  country  ? — I  have  been  there  once. 
— ^Aie  there  maiky  learned  men  there  ?---There  are  many  there,  bat 
they  spend  their  time  in  reading* — Are  there  many  s^ious  chil* 
^ren  in  that  village  ? — There  are  some,  but  there  are  also  others 
who  will  not  study^-^Are  the  peasants  of  this  village  able  to  read 
and  write  1 — Some  aie  able  to  read,  others  to  write  and  not  to  read, 
and  many  both  to  read  and  to  write;  there  are  a  few  who  are 
neither  able  to  read  nor  to  write. — Have  you  done  the  exercises  I — 
We  have  done  them. — ^Are  there  any  faults  in  them  ? — There  are 
no  faults  in  them,  for  we  have  been  very  assiduous. — Has  your 
friend  many  children? — He  has  only  one,  but  who  is  a  good  for 
nothing  fellow,  for  he  will  not  study. — In  what  does  he  spend  his 
time  1 — ^He  spends  his  time  in  playing  and  running. — ^W  hy  does 
his  father  not  punish  him! — He  has  not  the  courage  to  punish 
him.*— What  have  you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you  bought  ?— 
I  have  thrown  it  away,  for  it  was  good  for  nothing. — Have  yoa 
thrown  away  your  apples  ? — ^I  tasted  (them),  and  found  them  very 
good,  so  that  I  have  eaten  them. 

154. 

Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  1 — ^These  four  years. — Has  your 
brodier  been  long  in  London  1 — ^He  has  been  there  these  ten  years. 
— Is  it  long  since  you  dined  t — ^It  is  long  since  I  dined,  but  not 
long  since  I  supped. — How  long  is  it  since  you  supped ! — It  is 
two  hours  and  a  half. — Is  it  long  since  you  received  a  letter  from 
your  father  1 — It  is  not  long  since  I  received  one. — How  long  is  it 
since  you  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  1— 
It  is  Uiree  months  since  I  received  one. — Is  it  long  since  you  spoke 
to  the  man  whose  son  has  lent  you  money  ? — It  is  not  long  since  I 
spoke  to  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  parents  1 — It  is  a 
great  while  since  I  saw  them. — Has  the  son  of  my  friend  been 
living  long  in  your  house  ? — He  has  been  living  there  a  fortnight 
(tjierjc^n  jf age). — How  long  have  you  had  these  books  1 — I  have 
had  them  these  three  monms. — How  long  is  it  since  your  oousia 
sot  out  1 — ^It  is  more  than  a  month  since  he  set  out. — ^What  is  be* 
0 
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comB  of  the  man  who  spoke  English  so  well? — I  do  not  know 
what  is  become  of  liim,  for  it  is  a  great  while  since  I  saw  him.— 
Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  officer  who  g^ve  your  friend  a 
stab  with  his  sword  ? — It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. 
^How  long  have  you  been  learning  German? — I  have  been  learn- 
ing it  only  these  three  months. — Are  you  already  able  to  speak  it  ? 
"— Y  ou  see  that  I  am  beginning  to  speak  it. — Have  the  children  of 
the  French  noblemen  been  learning  it  long  ? — ^They  have  been 
learning  it  these  five  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak. — 
Why  can  they  not  speak  it  1 — ^They  cannot  speak  it,  because  they 
are  learning  it  badly. — Why  do  they  not  learn  it  welll — ^They 
have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it  well. 

155. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learnt  Genhan  with 
(6ei)  the  same  master  with  whom  we  learnt  it  1 — I  have  not  seen 
him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since  that  child  ate  1 — ^It 
ate  a  few  minutes  (Lesson  XLVIL  Note  *)  ago. — How  long  is  it 
since  those  children  drank  1 — They  drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
— How  long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  1 — He  has  been  there 
this  month. — How  often  have  you  seen  tlie  king  ? — I  saw  him  more 
than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — When  did  you  meet  my 
brother  1—1  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. — Where  did  you  meet  him  ?— 
In  (2(uf)  the  great  square  (^Jt^W  before  the  theatre. — Did  he  do  you 
any  harm  ? — -He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he  is  a  very  good  boy. — Has 
your  son  long  been  able  to  read  1 — ^These  two  days  only. — ^With 
(JBei)  whom  has  he  learnt  it  1 — He  has  learnt  it  with  (bci)  the  Ger- 
man tutor. — How  long  have  you  been  spending  your  time  in  study- 
ing?— Nearly  these  twenty  years. — Have  you  purchased  anything 
to-day  1 — ^I  have  purchased  something. — What  have  you  bought! 
— I  have  bought  three  casks  of  wine  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar.— 
Have  you  not  bought  any  stockings  1 — I  have  bought  nine  pair  of 
them. — Have  you  also  bought  handkerchiefs  ? — I  have  bought  two 
dozen  ol  them. — Why  have  you  not  bought  gold  rings  ? — 1  could 
not  buy  anything  more,  for  I  had  no  more  money. — Are  thers  many 
soldiers  in  your  country  1 — ;There  is  a  regiment  of  three  thousand 
men  there. — How  long  have  I  kept  your  cousin's  money  1 — Yoa 
have  kept  it  almost  a  year.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


SIXTY.SIXTH  LESSON.— 0^clj0  ttn&  fi^rlj^igsle 

Cection. 

Just  now.  @c  ebcn. 

t  Vvf  Jast  seen  your  brother       Sc^  f)obe  fo  cbcn  3iE)cen  S3rubev  ^ 

brn. 
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He  has  just  written.  Gr  hot  |i»  r^m  yfifcrictoL 

The  men  hare  just  arriyed.  iDte  2cuU  fint  ft  tfxm 


To  spend  money  -  HniQcbcn\ 

How  much  haye  you  spent  to-  S£imd  i^aUn  6U  ^tccBiyytaiT 
dayt 

To  jpemf  (to  eatf  to  consume).  SScrjc^rcn. 

What  am  I  to  pay  1  f  9Bai  fyiht  t^  Mr^ht  ? 

How  mach  has  he  spent  at  the  f  Stnnd  fyit  a  bd  tan  Sift^ 

inn  t  Krjrhct  ? 

He  has  fifty  crowns  a  month  to  f  6t  l^t  ten  fOUnzt  fiB^g  Sidn 

live  upon.  in  raKf^ou 

TV  squander  J  to  dissipate^     Scrfc^vcntciL 
to  lavish. 

He    has    squandered    all    his  (|r  M  frtn  ^nyti  Scnn2^  vcc* 

wealth.  fitooitn. 

The  landlord,  the  innkeeper,        tcr  SBirtf? ; 
the  wealth,  the  fortune,  tn^  tScrmif^ ; 

entire,  whole.  ^n^. 

rf  ©cba  fin^  Bit!    Be  fint  CTu 
What  countryman  are  yon  1      <      her  ? 

C  Ba^  fur  ctn  Sont^mann*  finb  6tc  T 

From  Venice.  93cn  (au^)  9?aictt^ 

FrcHn  London.        S>tn  (auf)  Senttn. 
I  am  from  Dresden.       3d)  bin  on^  iDrfStau 

0&5.  j1.  The  syllable  tt  is  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation of  the  mascnline  gender,^  and  signifies  the  per- 
son that  performs  or  is  accustomed  to  perform  the  thing 
expressed  by  the  verb.  This  syllable  joined  to  the 
name  of  a  town  or  country,  forms  a  substantive  de- 
noting the  man  bom  in  such  a  town  or  country.    £x. 

He  is  a  saddler,  tt  tfi  fin  Eattlo: ; 

a  baker,  cin  S^dcfcr  ;* 

a  locksmith,  tin  Cd)(tfTn: ; 

the  lock,  lai  Sd)lc$ ; 

the  saddle,  tn:  ^ttd  ; 

the  key,  to:  ed)(a{fe(. 

•  The  plural  of  ber  Sanb^mami,  the  countryman,  one  of  the  iame  coontiy, 
k  Sonbllntte.  Its  feminine  is  tan^SmoBxin,  coontry-woman,  a  woman  of  the 
same  coontiy.  This  word  most  not  be  mistaken  for  bcr  ^antntann,  the  cooa- 
tiyman,  fermer,  mstic,  the  plural  of.which  is  ^antlcutc. 

«»  For  this  reason  most  sabstanti^'!s  of  this  termination  arc  of  the 
line  gender. 

c  Derived  from  badta,  to  bake. 
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He  is  from  Berlin* 

Are  yoa  an  Englishman! 

Whence  do  you  come  ? 
I  come  from  Paris. 

To  servef  to  wait  upon* 


{ 


To  serve  some  one,  or  tc  wait 

upon  some  one* 
To  be  in  one^s  service* 

Has  he  been  in  your  service  1 

Does  he  serve  you  well  I 

He  serves  me  very  well. 

This  is  to  no  purpose  (of  no  use). 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it  1 

I  do  not  like  it.  > 

It  will  not  do  for  me.  5 


To  spoil* 

rhou  spoilest — ^he  spcils. 

You  have  spoiled  my  book. 
My  book  is  spoiled. 

Has  he  spoiled  my  hat  1 


To  damage* 

That  hat  fits  you  well. 
How  does  this  hat  fit  me  1 
It  does  not  fit  you. 

Most  lovely,  charming. 

Admirably. 

To  dress,  to  Jit,  to  sit  well* 


t  (Sr  tft  etn  SBettiner. 
@int)  @ic  etn  (£*ngl&ntc(l 

aBobcr  (ommcn  ®te  ? 
SBo  fcmmen  @te  l)iv  1 
34  fomme  t)on  $aci& 

^  i  ( n  e  n  (goyems  the  datiye). 
SBetienen  (governs  the  aociii 

sative). 
Semanbem  Menen* 

S3ct  Semanbcm  bteneiu 

^Qt  cr  feci  Sftncn  gcbicnt  ? 

©cbtcnt  cr  ©icgut? 

@r  bebtent  mid)  \ef)t  gut 

t  )Da$  btent  gu  ntc^t^. 

f  ^ann  ic^  3()nen  bamtt  bietien  7 

t  jDamtt  ifl  nut  ntc^t  gcbtcnt. 

aScrberbcn*  (verb.  act.  and 
neut.  ineg.y* 

3u  ®d)anbeii  ma((en  (aval- 
gar  expression). 

)Du  PcrbirOft/  et  wcbirbt.    (imp. 

»crbacb.) 
®te  ^abcn  metn  fB\x6)  oerbcrben. 
SOlcin  SBucb  ift  Pcrborbcn  (ju  ©emails 

ben  gcmod)t). 
^at  er  mctncn  $ut  oerbcrben  (^ 

^d^anbcn  gcmad^t)  ? 

fflefcftfibtgcn. 

iDicfcr  ^ut  flc^t  Sbncn  gut. 
2Btc  flebt  mtr  biefct  ^ut? 
®r  j!cf)t  3^ncn  nidftt  gut. 
Tfacracbft.d 
SBunbcrf(^6n. 

^(ctben. 


Obs*  B*  The  verb  ffcfcctt,  when  it  signifies  to  fit,  to 
^Y  t^eZ/,  is  neuter ;  but  when  it  means  to  dress,  to  clothe, 
it  is  active,  and  governs  the  accusative  in  both  signi- 
fications. 


^  ^Her  is  the  genitive  plural  of  the  word  all,  all.    It  is  soaMtimes  duw 
joined  to  the  superlative  to  give  it  more  strength. 
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Thit  hat  fits  yoa  adminbl j  well.  jDtcfrt  4M  ffetbct  €He  flOcificilt 

That  coat  lite  him.  I^rfitr  fRtd  HctNt  i^  gut 

My  father  clothes  me.  SOtctn  Sater  fidtct  mk^ 

God  clothes  the  poor.  ®ctt  fldbct  tic  21niinu 

The  man  with  tiie  blue  coat.  IDct  Qtanti  mtt  ban  bCancn  JtUiU; 

How  was  the  child  dressed  ?  Gic  loar  to^  ittnb  ^ctM? 

It  was  dressed  in  green.  f  (H  nxit  gcftn  .qcflcitct 


Sf'wteiel        }®«9«*» 


How  higrh  !  of  what  height  1       SBte  (tfdb  ? 
How  deep  1  of  what  depth  1     .  ®t(  tiff? 
Of  what  height  is  his  house  1       SSte  ^  tft  fan  ,^<  ? 
It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high.         (Si  tjn  nngcffi^  trrt^g  Jof  (^ 

(Lesson  LXV.  Oft«.  C) 

True.  SB  0  6  r. 

.8  it  true  that  his  house  has  been  3fl  e^  nxi^r^  top  fetn  ^axU  ah^ 

burnt  I  ^onnt  t^  ? 

It  is  true.  m  xft  n>af)t. 

Is  it  nott  (meaning,  Is  it  not  f  9{t(^t  xoaf)t  ? 
truel) 
The  philosopher,  Ut  ^BMtioii\t,  ter  ^^tCcfbp^  (gcju 

en). 

EXEBCISES.      156. 

Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  yon  ? — He  is  a  learned 
man. — What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought? — He  has  brought  the 
boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. — ^Who  are  the  men  that 
have  just  arrived  ? — ^They  are  philosophers. — Of  what  country  are 
they  ? — ^They  are  from  London. — Who  is  the  man  who  has  just 
started  ? — He  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away  (DCr« 
ld)tt)cntct)  all  his  fortune  in  France. — What  counfryman  are  you  1^ 
I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Italian. — Wilt  thou  go  for 
the  locksmith  1 — Why  must  I  go  for  the  locksmith  I—He  (JDerfctbc) 
must  make  me  a  key,  for  I  have  lost  the  one  belonging  to  mv  room 
(ben  mcincg  3tmmer^). — Where  did  your  uncle  dine  yesterday  ?— 
He  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — How  much  did  he  spend  ? — He  spent 
three  florins. — How  much  has  he  a  month  to  live  upon  1 — He  has 
two  hundred  florins  a  month  to  live  upon. — Must  I  go  for  the  sad- 
dler 1 — You  must  go  for  him,  for  he  must  mend  the  saddle. — Have 
you  seen  any  one  at  the  market  1 — I  have  seen  a  good  many  people 
there. — How  were  they  dressed  1 — Some  were  dressed  in  blue, 
some  in  green,  some  in  yellow,  and  several  in  red. 

157. 

Who  are  those  men  1 — Tnf  one  who  is  dressed  in  grey  is  niy 
neighbour,  and  the  one  with  the  black  coat  the  physician,  whose 
«on  has  given  my  neighbour  a  blow  with  a  stick. — ^Who  is  the  man 
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with  the  green  coat? — He  is  one  of  my  relations. — Are  you  from 
Berlin  1 — No,  I  am  from  Dresden. — How  much  money  have  your 
children  spent  to-day  1 — They  have  spent  but  little ;  they  have 
spent  but  one  florin. — Does  that  man  serve  you  well  1 — He  does 
serve  me  well ;  but  he  spends  too  much. — Are  you  willing  to  take 
this  servant] — I  am  willing  to  take  him  if  he  will  serve  me. — Can 
I  take  this  servant  1 — ^You  can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very 
well. — How  long  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  youl — It  is  but  two 
months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  ? — He  has  served  me  (for) 
six  years. — How  much  did  you  give  him  a  year  (M  3a!)rc6)  1 — ^I 
gave  him  five  hundred  francs  without  clothing  him. — Did  he  board 
(2C9)  with  (bci)  you  ? — He  did  board  with  me. — What  did  you  give 
him  to  eati — I  gave  him  whatever  (rcn  a\Um,  ma^)  1  ate. — Were 
you  pleased  with  him  1 — I  was  much  (fcf)r)  pleased  with  him.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— giebun    mi    0Ucl)flg«U 

To  trust  with.  2Cn»erttaucn. 

To  entrust,  to  confide,  to  commit  ^ertcauen. 
in  confidence* 

I  trust  you  with  my  money.  S*  oertrouc  Sbneit  metn  ®c(l)  on* 

He  has  trusted  me  with  his  mo-  (&x  IE)at  mtc  fetn  &ci^  anocrtraut 

ney. 
I  entrust  you  with  a  secret.         3d)    t)ertrouc   S^ncn   etn  ©ej^etm* 

ntp. 
To  unbosom  one's  self  to  one.      f  @tc^  3emanbem  t>ertrauen. 

Thejsecret,  ba^  Oe^cimntp  (plur.  c*). 

To  keep  anything  secret.  ©truQg  gebcim  l)a{tcn. 

Imperf.  ()ic(t. 
I  have  kept  it  secret.  3^  babe  e$  gc^cim  gcl)a(tctu 

Secret  (adjective).  ©c^cim. 

To  pity.  ©eftogcn. 

With  all  my  heart.  t  95cn  gan^cm  ^crgcn. 

Do  you  pity  that  mani  JBcHagcn  @ic  bicfcn  ^ann  ? 

I  do  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.    ^6)  bcRage  iftn  con  gangcm  $er» 

sen. 

To  offers— offered.  2Cnbictcn*  —  ongcbotctu 

Imperf.  bet. 

I  offer  it  you.  Sd^  bictc  eg  S^ncn  an.    , 

•  Neuter  nouns  terminating  in  ^,  add  e  to  all  cases  of  tho  plural  withovl 
■oftening  the  radical  vowel. 
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From.  ^&t    (a  preposition   gor^rmnf 

the  accusatiTe). 

T,.akecareofson.eU.in«.       [SKmS: 

Maw.  NMt. 

Totakecareofit.||g^J^i««ji^tt      rt  Mbtflm. 

To  take  care  of  the  hat.  IDen  J^ut  in  2(d)t  ncbmcti'*. 

Imperf.  nobm. 
Ooyou  take  care  of  your  clothes  1  ^ii^mcn  ^it  3hxi  SLldtct  in  Zditl 
I  do  take  care  of  them.  f  3di  tu\^m€  fie  in  2(d)t. 

06^.  A.  There  are  in  Grerman  many  sabstantives, 
adverbs  and  other  words  and  expressions  which  form 
one  signification  with  the  verb,  as :  oit^iomb^  Itmtn,  to 
learn  by  heart  ;^  gtm  efim*,  to  like  to  eat  (Lesson 
LIV.)  ;  fc^Mlb%  fcin%  to  owe  (Lesson  XLVU.),  &c.  These 
are  placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson 
XXV.),  but  are  never  joined  to  the  verb. 

^SBctten  0te  f&t  mdn  9frtb  f^*^ 
Will  yon  take  care  of  my  horse  1  <      grn  ? 

f  ©cfltti  ^ir  m«n  ^Jfrrb  6f|er0rn  ?• 
:  will  take  care  of  it.  <  3*  Witt  tagr  (cracn. 

To  take  care.  Ccrgcn,  brfergnu 

The  mershnnt  of  Hamburg.  jDcr  ^m6urgcr  itaufmann. 

Obs.  B.  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  gener- 
ally expressed  in  German  by  an  adjective.  This  is 
formed  by  adding  the  syllable  e  r  to  the  name,  and  is 
indeclinable.    Ex. 

Singular.  Plural. 

{NoM.  ber  ?tipjger  ©tubent  — bie'\  JWp^ 
Gen.  bf^  ?eq>j^  ©tubentttt  — fcer  I  jiger 
Dat.  bent  ^e^jignretubenten— ben  [  ^tn^ 
Ace.  ben  ?eip}iger  Stubenten  — biej  benten* 

«>  This  and  the  above  examples  show  that  sach  a  ccnstruction  is  not  alto- 
{ether  unnsoal  in  English, 
c  The  first  of  these  two  expoeasions  is  the  best. 
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with  the  green  coat? — He  is  one  of  my  relations. — Are  yon  from 
Berlin  1 — No,  I  am  from  Dresden. — How  much  money  have  your 
children  spent  to-day  1 — ^They  have  spent  but  little ;  they  have 
spent  but  one  florin. — Does  that  man  serve  you  well  1 — He  does 
serve  me  well ;  but  he  spends  too  much. — Are  you  willing  to  take 
this  servant  1 — ^I  am  willing  to  take  him  if  he  will  serve  me. — Can 
I  take  this  servant  1 — ^You  can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very 
well. — How  long  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  youl — ^It  is  but  two 
months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  ? — He  has  served  me  (for) 
six  years. — How  much  did  you  give  him  a  year  (M  3af)rc6)  1 — t 
gave  him  five  hundred  francs  without  clothing  him. — Did  he  board 
(2(p)  with  (bci)  you  ? — He  did  board  with  me. — What  did  you  give 
him  to  eat? — I  gave  him  whatever  (rcn  a\Um,  ma^)  1  ate. — Were 
you  pleased  with  him  ? — I  was  much  (fcf)r)  pleased  with  him.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— 0ieben   ttnb    SM^pjeU 

Section. 

To  trust  with,  2(n»ertr(iucn. 

To  entrust,  to  confide^  to  commit  S^ettrauen. 
in  confidence. 

I  trust  you  with  my  money.  S^  tjertroue  S^nen  mdn  ®c(b  an. 

He  has  trusted  me  with  his  mo-  @r  ^at  nut  fetn  (Sictb  anDCttraut 

ney. 
I  entrust  you  with  a  secret.  Scft    Dertrouc   S^ncn   ctn  ®ej&etm« 

ntp. 
To  unbosom  one's  self  to  one.      f  ^^^  Scmonbem  occtroucn. 

The^ecret,  bag  GJc^ctmntp  (plur.  e»). 

To  keep  anything  secret.  6tn?ag  gcbctni  fatten. 

Imperf.  ^ictt. 
I  have  kept  it  secret.  34  babe  e^  gc^ctni  gcl^dtetu 

Secret  (adjective).  ®c^ctm. 

To  jtity,  S3  e  n  a  9  c  n. 

With  all  my  heart.  f  95cn  ganscm  |)cr3cn. 

Do  you  pity  that  mani  SBcHogcn  ©ic  bicfcn  g}?Qnn  ? 

I  do  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.     3c^  bcRnge  iftn  DCn  gangem  $er» 

gen. 

To  offer— -offered,         2Cnt)ictcn*  —  angeboten* 

Imperf.  Oct. 

I  oflfer  it  you.  3d)  bictc  c^'  S^ncn  on.     ^ 

•  Neuter  nouns  terminating  in  ^,  add  e  to  all  cases  of  tho  plural  withoitt 
■oftening  the  radical  vowel. 
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From.  ^iit    (a  preposition    goyeroiiig 

the  accusative). 

To  take  ca.  of  something.       jaffCncSK 


Muo.  Neat. 


To  take  care 


»f"-is^a*'^!*"  "^^ 


To  take  care  of  the  hat.  >Den  4put  in  2CAt  ncbmen'*. 

Imperf.  naf)nu 
Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes?  9Zc^mcn  Gic  3bw  jtteitcr  in  TCd^tl 
I  do  take  care  of  them.  f  3c^  ne^nie  fte  in  Udtt 

Obs.  A.  There  are  in  German  many  substantives, 
adverbs  and  other  words  and  expressions  which  form 
one  signification  with  the  verb,  as :  au^lDenbig  lenten,  to 
learn  by  heart  ;^  gem  effen*,  to  like  to  eat  (Lesson 
LIV.)  ;  fdjulbig  fein*,  to  owe  (Lesson  XLVII.),  &c.  These 
are  placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson 
XXV.),  but  are  never  joined  to  the  verb. 

C  SBcttcn  @ic  ffit   mcin  5>fcrt)  fev"» 
Will  you  take  care  of  my  horse  t  <      gen  ? 

f  aSottcn  ©ie  mcin  5)ferb  i^cfcr^en  ?« 

•  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^~  ^^  '^  ^  3*  Witt  eg  kforgen. 

To  take  care.  ©crgcn,  teforgcn. 

The  meichant  of  Hamburgr.  3)cr  ^amburgcc  ^oufhwnn. 

Obs.  B.  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  gener- 
ally expressed  in  German  by  an  adjective.  This  is 
formed  by  adding  the  syllable  c  r  to  the  name,  and  is 
indeclinable.    Ex. 

Singular.  Plural. 

TNoM.  ber  ?cipjtgcr  ©tubent    — W\    ?eip^ 

The  student  I  Gen.  be^  ?ctpjigcr  ©tubenten  — ber  I    gtger 

of  Leipzic.  I  Dat.  bcnt?eipjiger©tubenten— bm  [    ©tii^ 

^  This  and  the  above  examples  show  that  such  a  ccnstruction  is  not  alto* 
gether  unusual  in  English. 
«  The  first  of  these  two  expressions  is  the  best. 
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The  citizen  (burgess)  of  London,  Uv  Scnboncr  SB&VQtt ; 
the  citizen  of  Paris,  bcr  Confer  JBfirgcr  ; 

the  beer  of  Strasburg,  ta^  ©trapbutgcr  JiBtet. 

EXERCISES.    158. 

Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country? — ^There  are  at 
many  there  as  in  yours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  1 — It  fits  yon 
Tery  well. — How  does  this  hat  fit  your  brotlier  ? — ^It  fits  him  ad- 
mirably.— Is  your  brother  as  tall  (qrcp)  as  you  1 — He  is  taller  than 
I,  but  1  am  older  than  he. — How  high  is  this  man  ? — He  is  five 
feet,  four  inches  high. — How  high  is  the  house  of  our  landlord? — 
It  is  sixty  feet  high. — ^Is  your  well  deep? — Yes,  Sir,  for  it  is  fifty 
feet  deep. — How  long  have  those  men  been  in  your  father's  service  ? 
— They  have  been  in  his  service  already  more  than  three  years.— 
Has  your  cousin  been  long  at  Paris  ? — He  has  been  there  nearly 
six  years. — Who  has  spoiled  my  knife  ? — Nobody  has  spoiled  it, 
for  it  was  spoiled  when  we  were  in  want  of  it. — Is  it  true  that  youi 
jncle  has  arrived  1 — I  assure  you  that  he  has  arrived. — Is  it  true 
that  the  king  has  assured  you  of  his  assistance  ? — I  assure  you  that 
it  is  *rue. — ^Is  it  true  that  the  six  thousand  men  whom  we  were  ex- 
pecting have  arrived  ? — I  have  heard  so. — Will  you  dine  with  us  ! 
— I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for  I  have  just  eaten. — Will  your  brother 
drink  w  glass  (of)  wine  ? — He  cannot  drink,  for,  I  assure  you,  he 
has  Jul  t  drunk. — Do  you  throw  away  your  hat  1 — I  do  not  Uirow  it 
away,  ibr  it  fits  me  admirably. — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  1— 
He  does  not  sell  it,  for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — ^There  are  many 
learned  men  in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (ntd)t  wal)x)  1  asked  Cuvier  a 
man  from  Berlin  (t)cr  93crtincc).  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were 
there,  answered  the  man  from  Berlin. 

169. 

Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ? — I  pity  him,  because  he  has  trusted 
a  merchant  of  Hamburg  with  his  money,  and  the  man  (bicfcr)  will 
not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this  citizen  with  anything! — ^I 
do  not  trust  him  with  anything. — Has  he  already  kept  anything 
from  you  1  (3f)ncn  ctwaet  bc()o(tcn). — ^I  have  never  trusted  him  wito 
anything,  so  that  he  has  never  kept  anything  from  me. — ^Will  you 
trust  my  father  with  your  money  ? — I  will  trust  him  with  it. — What 
secret  has  my  son  entrusted  you  with  ? — ^I  cannot  entrust  you  with 
that  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me,  for  he  has  desired  (bitten*) 
me  to  keep  it  secret.— Whom  do  you  entrust  with  your  secrets  ?— 
I  entrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that  nobody  knows  them. — Has 
your  brother  been  rewarded  1 — He  has  on  the  contrary  been  pun- 
ished ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret,  for  no  one  knows  it. — What 
has  happened  to  him  1 — I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  him, 
if  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret. — Do  you  promise  me  to  keep 
it  secret  1 — I  promise  you,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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nr-EIGHTH  LESSON.— acljt  tlttb  «ecl||i9»!e 

Utttion. 

Each  man.  Scber  SKcnfift. 

Each  child.  3cl><«  JttnD. 

Every  one.  Sctermonn. 

The  whole  world,  2)ie  gonjeaScft. 

A.  3^nnamt  adds  ^  in  the  genitive,  and  re- 
invariable  in  the  other  cases,  thus : 

one,  every  body.    ^  ^^^   cjcbermantt: 

^  Ml 71^  (meaning  all).    2C  t  ( e  ^ • 

B.  9ttle^^  all,  take^  substantively,  is  put  in  the 
gender  singular.    Ex. 

rs  every  thing.  Gr  fann  aUci. 

)en  all.  3d&  f)at>e  aUr^  defe^etu 

for  any  thing.  f  (Sr  ift  ^u  oQem  su  gc6rau(^cn* 

C  ®anj,  whole,  entire,  is  used  with  the  article, 
all,  is  never  used  with  it. 

he  whole  town.  3)te  gonje  ©tott. 

he  whole  society.  3Dic  gan^c  ©cfctlfc^aft. 

UhTs'fortre!''*"         ;Scm9«nie«»,rm!3en. 

c  (meaning  the  place  to  ber  ^pqierpta^ ; 

Si  Comcrt, 

(meaning  the  walkin?),  bet  ^pa^tcr^ang. 

3re  many  people  in  the  (S^  toaren  me(  8eute  auf  bem  @pa« 

at  the  concert).  gtccgonge  (im  (Soncert). 

It  his  finger.  t  3*  ^^^^  t&n  in  ben  gingct  ge* 

fcfentttcn. 
at  my  leg.  t  ^^  W  mid^  in  lai  Sdeio  flif4nit> 

ten.  * 

ut  off  his  finger.  (St  ^ot  tl^m  ben  Jingec  abgcfc^ntttem 

!ut  it  off.  @c  i)at  t^n  t^m  abgefc^nitten. 

Entirely.  ©anjlid^. 

mng  along  with  one.      QTlttOringcn*. 

1  oome  quite  alone !        €Stnb  &t  gana  oUein  gefommni  ? 
9* 
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Obs.  D.  WHtixtf  as  a  conjunction,  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  aber,  but ;  as  an  adverb  it  signifies  alone. 

No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men  SfJcln,  left  ^aOc  atle  meinc  Ceute  mU 

along  with  me.  gebradftt. 

He  has  brought  all  his  men  along  (St  \)cX  aUe  fetne  Scute  mitgelbrod^t 

with  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother  ^ofccn  ©ic   S^rcn  SStubcc  mit^e* 

along  with  you  %  ()rad)t  ?. 

I  have  brought  him  along  with  3c^  f)flt)C  i^n  nutgebtoc^t 

me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring  S^aUn  ©ic  tern  ^tatlf ncci)t  gcfagt,  ml 

me  the  horse  ?  t)ag  $fcrb  ^u  brtngcn  ? 

The  groom,  tcr  ©taUfne(^t. 

'Unweit/  in   bee   9l&5c  (go- 
verns the  genitive). 
Near.  -J  93  e  i  (governs  the  dative). 

9^  e  6  e  n  (governs  the  dative  and 
accus.). 

Near  me.  9lc6cn  nnr. 

r  93ci  bcm  Jcucr. 
Near  the  fire.  J  2Cni  Jcucr. 

[  SScr  bcm  Jcucr. 
Near  the  castle.  Unwcit  beg  ©c^toffc^.' 

Where  do  you  live  %  2Bc  rooftncn  ®ic  ?  , 

I  live  near  the  castle.  3cft  wo^nc  unwcit  ui  ©cfttoffe^ 

What  are  you  doing  near  the  fire  1  JCBag  t^un  (Sie  bci  bem  geuer  ? 

To  fall.  fallen  (takes  fern  for  its  auxi- 

liary). 

Tliou  fallest— he^falls.  3)u  f atlft — er  fOT. 

.--^ —    Fallen.  ©efallcn. 

Fell  (Imperf.).  gict. 

To  drop  (meaning  to  let  fall),  galtcn  (dffcn*. 

Has  he  dropt  anything  ?  ^at  er  etwag  fatten  laffen  7 

He  has  not  dropt  anything.  (gr  l^ot  nic^tg  fatten  laffen. 

To  hinder,  to  prevent.  S3erl)tnbern. 

You  hinder  me  from  sleeping,     ©te  Derl^inbern  mid^  ju  fd^tafen. 

EXERCISES.     160. 

Whom  do  you  pity  ? — ^I  pity  your  friend  — Why  do  you  pity 
him  ? — ^I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill.— Do  the  merchants  of  BerliB 

«  ^a»  ^iU%  the  castle,  is  declined  exacdy  like  ba«  @($Iq|,  the  lock. 
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pity  anybody  t — ^They  pity  nobody. — Do  you  offer  me  anything;  ?— 

t  offer  you  a  gold  ring. — What  has  my  father  offered  you  1 — He 

has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — ^To  whom  do  you  offer  those  fino 

horses  1 — ^I  offer  them  to  the  French  oflScer. — Do  you  offer  that  fine 

carriage  to  my  uncle  1 — I  do  offer  it  to  him. — Dost  thou  offer  thy 

pretty  little  dog  to  these  good  children  1 — I  do  offer  it  to  them,  for 

I  love  them  with  all  my  heart. — What  have  the  citizens  of  Stras- 

barg  offered  you  t — They  have  offered  me  good  beer  and  salt^meat 

(gcfatjcne^  ^Ui^d)). — ^To  whom  do  you  offer  money  1 — 1  offer  some  to 

those  Parisian  citizens,  who  have  assured  me  of  their  assistance.^ 

WiJI  you  take  care  of  my  clothes  1 — ^I  will  take  care  of  tliem. — Wilt 

thou  take  care  of  my  hat? — I  will  take  care  of  it. — Are  you  taking 

care  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you  t — I  am  taking  care  w  it. — Will 

this  man  take  care  of  my  horse  ? — He  will  take  care  of  »t. — Who 

will  take  care  of  my  servant  ? — ^The  landlord  will  take  caie  of  him. 

— Does  your  servant  take  care  of  your  horses  1 — He  does  take  care 

of  them. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  ? — He  is  taking  care  of 

them,  for  he  brushes  them  every  morning. — Have  you  ever  drunk 

Strasburg  beer ! — I  have  never  drunk  any. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  ate 

Leipzic  bread ! — ^It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any. 

161. 

Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  1 — I  have  not  hurt  him ;  but  he 
has  cut  my  finger. — What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with  1 — With  the 
knife  which  you  had  lent  him. — Why  have  you  given  that  boy  a 
blow  with  your  fist  ? — Because  he  hindered  me  from  sleeping. — 
Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  writing  1 — Nobody  has  hindered 
me  from  writing ;  but  I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting  your 
cousin. — Has  your  father  arrived  1 — Every  body  says  that  he  has 
arrived ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet. — Has  the  physician  hurt 
your  son  ? — He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finder. — Have  they 
cu.  off  this  man's  legl — ^They  have  cut  it  off  entirely. — Are  you 
pleased  with  your  servant  % — I  am  much  (fc^t)  pleased  with  him, 
for  he  is  fit  for  anything. — What  does  he  know? — He  knows  every 
thing. — Can  he  nde  on  horse-back  1 — He  can. — Has  your  brother 
returned  at  last  from  Germany  1 — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has 
brought  you  a  fine  horse. — Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  to  me  1 
— He  has  told  him  to  bring  it  to  you. — What  do  you  think  (fagcn)  of 
(^u)  that  horse  ? — ^I  think  (fage)  that  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  and 
(I)  beg  you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In  what  did  you  spend  your 
time  yesterday  1 — I  went  to  the  public  walk  (bet  ©pajierpta^),  and 
afterwards  to  the  concert. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  public, 
walk  1 — ^There  were  many  people  there. 

162. 

What  did  you  see  at  the  concert  ? — I  saw  many  people. — What 
did  you  do  after  the  concert? — ^I  went  to  the  inn  (ta^  SDBirt^^^ou^) 
in  order  to  dine.— Have  you  dined  well  1—1  have  dined  very  well. 
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bat  i  hare  spent  too  much. — How  much  have  yoa  spent  1 — I  haTV 
spent  nearly  two  florins  and  a  half. — ^Is  the  fare  (©peifet  man)  good 
at  your  inn  ? — It  is  very  good ;  but  every  thing  is  so  dear,  that  one 
mujst  be  rich  to  dine  there. — Have  you  dropt  anything  1 — ^I  have 
dropt  nothing ;  but  my  cousin  dropt  some  money. — Who  picked  it 
up  ? — Some  men  who  were  passing  by  picked  it  up. — Have  they 
returned  it  to  him  1 — They  have  returned  it  to  him,  for  they  were 
good  people. — Where  were  you  going  to  when  I  met  you  this  morn- 
ing 1 — ^I  was  going  to  my  uncle. — Where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives 
near  the  castle. — What  news  has  (fagt)  your  uncle  1 — He  has  no 
news. — What  has  happened  to  him  l-^A  little  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened to  him. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  him  t — I 
will  tell  it  you ;  hut  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret. — I  promise  you  to 
tell  it  to  nobody. — Will  you  tell  me  now  what  has  happened  to 
him  1 — He  fell  as  (aU)  he  was  going  to  the  theatre. — Is  he  ill  1— 
He  is  very  ill. — ^I  pity  him  from  my  heart,  if  he  is  ill. — Have  you 
succeeded  in  finding  a  hat  that  fits  you  well  1 — I  have  succeeded  in 
finding  one. — How  does  it  fit  you  ? — ^It  fits  me  admirably.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIY.) 


SIXTY-NINTH  LESSON. — Nentl  unb  Betlf^BU 

Far.  ffficit. 

How  far?  Jffitcwcit? 

How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Ber^  SBte  wcit  tfl  ti  t»n  l)xtt  md^  ©W* 

lin  ?  Un  ? 

Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  t       3fl  e^  welt  Mn  l^ter  nad^  93erUn  ? 
It  is  far.  &  tfl  wett. 

It  is  not  far.  Qi  tfl  ntc^t  loett. 

How  many  miles  is  it !  8Q3tet)te(  a){ettni  ftnb  e^  ? 

It  is  twen^  miles.  Qi  fint)  gtoangtg  sD2ct(en. 

The  mile,  tie  972ei(e  (a  feminine  nonn*). 

It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  (Si  f!nb  beina^e  l^untert  unt  treiptg 

miles  from  here  to  Berlin.  9){et(cn  t)cn  l)kt  nad^  )(Ber(tiu 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  di  ftnb  ungef^bt  ^unbett  SDleitctt  Mtt 

Berlin  to  Vienna.  S3e¥(tn  nad)  SBietu 

To  like  better.  Ctcbec  tnUgcn*"* 

Part,  past  g^emoc^t. 
Imperf.  m  c  (^  t  c. 

I  like  better,  thoi  likest  better,  3^  ma^  iUUt,  bu  mogfl  tichtv,  tt 
he  likes  better.  mag  UeOer. 

*  A  German  mile  is  equal  to  four  Eng^Iish  miles  and  a  halC 

*  2i(btv  is  the  comparative  to  gern.    (See  Lessoos  XXXIX.  and  IJT.) 
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Do  yoa  like  to  write  better  than 
to  speak  1 


I  like  to  speak  better  than  to 
write. 


(3d)  mag  (tc6er  f)icx  (((Km  eH  ouli 
3d)  HctOe  tteber  l)uv,  a(5  ta$  i^  outfs 

gOlSgcn  ®te  fteOct  fc^rclbcn  aii  fprc« 

d)en? 
6d)retben  6te  luUv,  o(^  tap  ®te  flares 

34)  mag  ttc&o;  fitHrec^en  oH  fcbceic 

ben. 
3d)  rPi^^<^  iicber^  o(^  tofi  td)  fd^rci^ 

He  likes  to  play  better  than  to  (Jr-^g  ttebct    fpkfcn  oH  ftnH^ 

study.  ten. 

He  likes  to  do  both.  (Sr  tl)Ut  ttdtci  gem. 

I  like  beef  better  than  mutton,     f  3cb  ejte    (tebec  9ltnt$  o($ekl)Sp» 

.  fenfrci|d).e 
He  likes  beer  better  than  wine,    f  (St  ttinft  (tebct  S3tcr  aH  SBetn. 
Do  you  like  bread  better  than  f  (&f{m  @te  ttcbet   S3tcb   a(^  ^5s 

cheese  1  fc  ? 

I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the  Sd^  efTe  f ct«4  wn  betten  gern. 
other. 

3*  trinfe  <b«i  fo  gmi  S&ee  one 
^affee. 


I  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee. 
The  calf, 


Quiclc^  fast* 
Slowj  slowly* 

He  eats  quicker  than  I. 
Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  1 1 
t  learn  faster  than  you. 


Sangfam. 

@r  tpt  gcf^tDtnbcr  aii  td^ 
Semen  @te  fc  fcibnea  mte  ic^  7 
3*  teme  rd)nenet  a(g  ®ie.  ^ 
I  do  not  understand  you,  because  3ci)  Derj!e^e  @te  nid^t^  xodi  ®te  )tt 

fc^nea  fpred^en. 

2Bof)(fet(. 

SSetfouftcr  mcMfeit? 

©c  oerfouft  nicftt  tf)euec. 

@c  t)at  mir  fe()r  tt)euei;  Derfauft 


you  speak  too  fast. 

Cheap, 

Does  he  sell  cheap  ? 

He  does  not  sell  dear. 

He  has  sold  to  me  yery  dear. 

So. 

So  much. 


0  0. 

6q  t)tel. 


«  When  two  or  more  compounds  terminate  m  the  same  component  word, 
this  is  joined  only  to  the  last,  and  a  German  hyphen  (-)  is  placed  after  the 
Gthere.  Ex.  ber  Qin-  unb  Sluegang,  the  entrance  and  exit-;  tt  tfl  eitt  gttter 
(&))rac^»  unb  ©t^retbteferer,  he  is  a  good  master  of  languages  and  of  writing; 
fRinhs  unb  Oc^SpfenfleifA,  beef  and  mutton;  aufs  tinb  jumad^en,  to  open  and 
to  shut ;  instead  of  ber  ^tngana  unb  %Vi9qana,  ber  @^ra<^te^rer  unb  <S^rei^« 
le^Tcr,  0iinbf[etf($  imb  (B^bpfttl^tii^,  oufma^en  unb  inma^tn. 
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Till*  man  sells  every  thinff  so  2)icfcr  gj^ann  wrfauft  otlc^fotftctiet 
very  dear  that  one  oannotouy  tap  inon  md)U  hd  i()ni  fauf<il 
any  thing  of  him.  fann. 

DC?*  In  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to  stand 
at  the  end  (Lesson  XLVIL),  when  the  auxiliary  fein* 
or  tt^erben*,  or  one  of  the  verbs  burfen*,  fonnen*,  lafien*, 
ntogen*,  ntiiflm*,  foUen*,  tDoKen*,  is  added  to  an  iniSni- 
tive,  it  must  be  placed  immediately  after  that  infini- 
tive, as  is  seen  in  the  above  example. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  wish  to  3d)  roe'ip  nid^t  w^^  ^ic  fofi^n  toeU 

say.  (en. 

You  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot  @ic  fprcd)cn  fo  fi^nctl/  bap  tc^  @ie 

understand  you.  nid)t  Dcrftci^cn  fann. 

I  assure  you  that  he  washes  to  3d)  »cr[id)crc  @ie,  bap  ct  @ie  fptt* 

speak  to  you.  d^en  m\l 

To  drink.  S  r  i  n  !  c  n*. 

Drank.  Stonf  (Impeif). 

Do  you  drink  tea  or  coflfeel  Scinfcn  (Sie  Zf)Ci  cber  Coffee  7 

I  drink  neither  the  one  nor  the  3c^  trtnfc  fcing  t)cn  teiben. 

other. 
What  do  you  drink  in  the  mom-  SBag  trlnfcn  @tc  be^  SKorgen^  7 

EXERCISES.      163. 

How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  ? — ^It  is  nearly  (6etnal5e)  t 
Hundred  miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Ham* 
burg  ? — It  is  far. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna  1 — ^It  is  almost  a 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  further  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin  1 — ^It  is  further  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin. — How  far  is  it  from 
Paris  to  Berlin  1 — ^It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  here 
to  Berlin. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  Berlin  soon  ? — I  do  intend  to  go 
thither  soon. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go  this  time  ? — In  order  to  buy 
good  books  and  a  good  horse  there  ;  and  to  see  my  good  friends.— 
Is  it  long  since  you  were  there  1 — It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  was 
there. — Do  you  not  go  to  Vienna  this  year  ? — ^I  do  not  go  thither, 
for  it  is  too  far  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
your  Hamburg  friend  ? — I  saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago. — Do  youi 
scholars  like  to  learn  by  heart  ? — They  do  not  like  to  learn  by 
heart ;  they  like  reading  and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart.— 
Do  you  like  beer  better  than  cider  f- — I  like  cider  better  than  beer. 
—Does  your  brother  like  to  play  1 — He  likes  to  study  better  than 
to  play. — Do  you  like  meat  better  than  bread  ? — I  like  the  latter 
better  than  the  former. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat  1 
'-I  like  to  8at  better  than  to  drink ;  but  my  unelo  liken  to  drink 
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better  than  to  eat — Does  your  brother-in-law  like  meat  better  thaa 
lish  1 — He  likes  fish  better  than  meat. — Do  you  like  to  \/rite  better 
tban  to  speak  1 — I  like  to  do  both. — Do  you  like  fowl  better  than 
fisb  ! — ^Do  you  like  good  honey  better  than  sugar  ! — 1  like  neither. 

164. 

Does  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea  ? — He  likes  neither. 
"-What  do  you  drink  in  the  morning  ? — I  drink  a  glass  of  water 
with  a  little  sugar;  my  father  drinks  good  coffee,  my  younger  bro- 
ther good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law  a  glass  of  good  wine. — Can 
you  understand  me! — No,  Sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — Will  you 
be  kind  enough  (fo  gut  fctn)  not  to  speak  so  fast  ((angfamcr  ^u  fprcs 
d)cn)  ] — I  will  not  speak  so  fast  if  you  will  listen  to  me. — Cal^you 
understand  what  my  brothei  tells  you  1 — He  speaks  so  fast,  that  I 
cannot  understand  him. — Can  your  pupils  understand  you  1 — ^They 
understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly ;  for  in  order  to  be  understood 
one  must  speak  slowly. — Why  do  you  nc*  buy  anything   of  that 
merchant  ? — 1  had  a  mind  to  buy  several  dozen  of  handkerchiefs, 
some  cravats,  and  a  white  hat  of  him ;  but  he  sells  so  dear  that  I 
cannot  buy  anything  of  him. — Will  you  take  me  to  another  ? — I 
will  take  you  to  the  son  of  the  one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. 
— Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this  (one)  1 — He  sells  cheaper. — Do  you 
like  going  to  the  theatre  better  than  going  to  the  concert  1 — 1  do 
like  going  to  the  concert  as  well  as  going  to  the  theatre  ;  but  I  do 
not  like  going  to  the  public  walk,  for  there  are  too  many  people 
there. — Do  your  children  like  learning  Italian  better  than  Spanish  ? 
— They  do  not  like  to  learn  either ;  they  only  like  to  learn  Ger- 
man.— Do  they  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  i — ^They  like  to  do 
neither. — Do  you  like  mutton  ? — I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — 
Do  your  children  like  cake  better  than  bread  1 — ^They  like  both. — 
Has  he  read  all  the  books  which  he  bought  ? — He  bought  so  many 
of  them,  that  he  cannot  read  them  all. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some 
letters  1 — I  have  written  so  many  of  them,  that  I  cannot  write  any 
more.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIY.) 


SEVENTIETH  LESSON.— 0uben|ig0le  Uciiotl. 


OP  REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 


When  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  ob- 
jective case  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  nomina- 
tive, the  verb  is  called  reflexive. 

In  reflexive  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the 
same  person  as  that  of  the  subject,  and  stands  either 
in  the  dative  or  the  accusative,  according  a»  the  verb 


governs  the  one  or  the  other  case.  In  the  thinl  person 
singular  and  plural  it  is  always  fid),  whether  the  verb 
governs  the  dative  or  accusative. 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

To  disguise  myself— to  disguise  gjjid^  Dcrftettetl  —  Utt^  tjetfletten. 

ourselves. 
To  disguise  thyself— to  disguise  ^ic^  oerfleUen  —  (Suc^  OctfteUm 

yourselves. 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

To  represent  to  myself— to  re-  SXRit  Dorftcllcn  —  Uni  DorfteUen 

present  to  ourselves. 
To  represent  to  thyself— to  re-  >Dtt  tjcrftcllcn  —  (Suc^  DCtftcUen. 

present  to  yourselves* 

THIRD    PERSON    FOR    ALL    GENDERS. 
Singular  and  Plural  Datire  and  Aceix8atiT«. 

To  disguise  one's  self— to  repre-  ^\d)  ©etflctlcn  —  |td^  loorflcttett. 
sent  to  one's  self. 

DCr*  The  personal  pronoun  of  reflexive  verbs  18 
placed  after  the  verb  as  in  English ;  and  so  are  all 
other  personal  pronouns  when  they  are  not  in  the  no- 
minative. 

Obs.  A.  There  is  no  real  reflexive  verb  in  English, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  cannot  be  used  otherwise ;  but 
in  German,  there  are  many,  as  for  instance  the  follow- 
ing, which  govern  the  accusative  : 

To  rejoice.  ©i^  freucti. 

To  be  ashamed.  @tc^  fc^^metu 

To  look  back.  ©i^  umfe^cn*.    Imperf.  faj. 

Do  you  see  yourself  ?  ©eften  ®i<  fid^  1  (©c^ct  35t  Ctte^  0 

I  do  see  myself.  Sc^  fc^e  mW&. 

Thou  cuttest  thyself.  2)u  fd^neibcft  3)td6* 

He  cuts  himself.  .  ©r  fd)ncit)et  ficft. 

I  am  afraid  to  go  thither.  3*  fiitd)tt  micft  ^^tnaugel&etu 

They  bum  themselves.  @ic  6rennen  fxd^ 

To  flatter.  @  $  m  e  t  (^  e  ( n  (governs  tlie  da* 

tive). 
Dost  thou  flatter  thyself?  ©d)meid&ctfl  IDu  iOit'? 

I  do  not  flatter  myself.  S^  fc^nwid^te  mit  ©ic^t 
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not  flatter  oonelTes.         SBtr  f<^nif t^rfn  wni  wdj/L 
gmaeB  himself.  Qt  trcrflcOt  fid^ 

praaent  to  yourself.  Sic  flcUen  ftd)  9cr. 

'  some  one.  S^nianbcn  f(ird)tcn. 

ifraid  of  somebody.  ^\6)  ocr  Snnanbem  f&rcfttcn. 

lot  afraid  of  him.  3d)  fard)te  nuc^  ntd)t  wi  it)nu 

t  fear  him.  3d)  fiird)te  iftn  ntcbt 

3m  are  you  afraid  1  83cr  tocm  ffircbten  6ic  fid)  ? 

do  you  fear  1  SSScn  fSixdittn  6ie  1 

use  one  s  seli  m  doinff  >     iZcsjvui^^ 

.thing.  ^S     ^'^^^'^"^ 

9  away  the  time.  Die  Beit  Krtrciben*. 

^e  away.  SSertreiben*. 

away.  SBertrieben. 

away.  ©crtrieb  (Im[>erf.). 

stime,  the  diversion.  Der  Scttt^ertreib. 

t  do  you  amuse  yourself  1  fSenut  t^ertreiben  ®ie  f4  ^te  3eit  f 

e  myself  in  reading.  3d)  t)ertreibe  nur  tie  3eit  mtt  Sefen. 

erts  himself  in  playing,    dr  vectretbt  fu^  tie  3eit  mit  6pie(en« 

Masc.  Fem.  Neat. 

or  each  ( Seber,       jebc,        jebcd* 

^  ©n  jeber,  cine  jebe,  cin  jcbcd*  (SebermanttO 

.  jB.  3cber,  jebe,  jebe^,  has  no  plural,  and  is  de- 
.  like  all,- with  the  characteristic  termination  of 
tide  (Lesson  XLIX.).  Preceded  by  the  indefinite 
it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  preceded  by  this 


man  has  his  taste.  3eber  972enf(^  ^at  feincn  ^ef^moct. 

f  you.  (&\n  ietcr  ocn  diuft. 

body  speaks  of  it.  3etcrmann  fP^^tc^t  baoon. 

lan  amuses  himself  as  he  (Sin  jeter  t)ertrei()t  f!^  tie  Sett  tole 

eg  ibm  gef^IIt. 

ne  amuses  himself  in  the  (Sin  {eter  oertreiH  |t^  tie  3eit  fo  gut 
way  he  can.  er  fann. 

The  taste,  ter  (S^cfc^macC 

}  mistake^  to  be  mistaken,  ^id^  itren^  ftd^  tAufc^etl. 

cnan  is  liable  to  mistake.  3cter  9}2enfc&  fann  ftd^  itvetu 

e  mistaken.  ®ie  irren  fid). 

To  soil.  ©efc^mu|en,  jd)mu|i9  mad^eiu 

To  deceive.  JBetrttgcn*  (^etriegen*). 
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Deceived.  SSctrcgen  (past  part.)  Impeif.  Ut 

trcg. 
He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred  6t  bat  tnid^  um  ^unbert  Sl^a(«  Ui 
crowns.  trcgcn. 

At  (over).  Ueber  (a  preposition  goveming 

the  dative  and  accusative); 

To  rejoice  at  something.  ©id)  fiber  ctroa^  frcucn. 

I  rejoice  at  your  happiness.  3d)  frcuc  mtcft  fiber  3f)t  ®(ficf. 

At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  1  aGBcrfiber  frcut  fid)  3f?t;  5D()cim  ? 

To  believe.  ®  ( a  u  b  e  n. 

This  verb  requires  the  person  in  the  dative,  and  the 
thing  in  the  accusative.  It  governs  also  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  preposition  Ott* 

Do  you  believe  that  man  ?  ®(aubcn  ©tc  biefem  SOlonnc  ? 

I  do  not  believe  him.  3d)  gtoube  3h\\\  ntd)t. 

Do  you  believe  what  I  am  tell-  ®tauben  ©ie  mlr,  toa$  x6)  3^ti($ 
ing  you  ?  fng^e  ? 

I  believe  in  God.  3d)  fitnube  on  ®ctt. 

The  God,  let  ®ott  (plural  ©fitter)  ; 

the  story-teller,  the  liar,        ber  Cfigncr. 
To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie.  SUgcn  (part,  past  QiiCQcn,  Imperii 

(eg). 

(See  the  ConJtinuatum  of  this  Lesson  Page  211.) 

EXERCISES.    165. 

Have  you  written  long  or  short  letters  ? — I  have  written  (both) 
xong  and  short  ones. — Have  you  many  apples  1 — ^I  have  so  many 
of  them  that  I  do  not  know  which  I  shall  (fctl)  eat. — Do  you  wish 
to  give  anything  to  these  children  ? — They  have  studied  so  badly, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  anything. — What  is  this  man  re- 

t'oicing  at? — He  is  rejoicing  at  the  luck  which  has  happened  to  his 
>rother. — What  dost  thou  rejoice  atl — I  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune 
that  has  happened  to  you. — What  do  your  children  rejoice  atl— 
They  rejoice  at  seeing  you. — Do  you  rejoice  at  the  happiness  ot 
my  father? — I  do  rejoice  at  it. — What  does  your  uncle  say  to  my 
happiness  ? — He  rejoices  at  it  from  his  heart. — Do  you  flatter  my 
brother? — I  do  not  flatter  him. — Does  this  master  flatter  his  pu- 
pils ? — He  does  not  flatter  them. — Is  he  pleased  with  them  ? — He 
is  much  (fe^r)  pleased  (^iifrlcben)  with  them  when  they  learn  well ; 
but  he  is  highly  (fcl)r)  displeased  with  them  when  they  do  not  learn 
well. — Do  you  flatter  me  ? — ^I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I  love  you.— 
Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass  ? — ^I  do  see  myself 
in  it. — Can  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large  looking- 
glass  ? — ^They  can  see  themselves  therein. — Why  do  you  not  re- 
main near  the  fire  ? — Because  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself.— 
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Does  this  man  make  his  fiiel — He  does  not  make  it,  for  he  it 
afraid  of  burning  himself. — Do  you  fear  me  1 — I  do  not  fear  you. — 
Do  you  fear  those  ugly  men  1 — I  do  not  fear  them,  for  they  hurt 
nobody. — Why  do  those  children  run  away  1 — They  run  away,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  you. — Do  you  run  away  before  your  ene- 
mies 1 — 1  do  not  run  away  before  them,  for  I  do  not  fear  them. 

166. 

In  what  do  your  children  amuse  themselves! — ^They  amuse 

themselves  in  studying,  writing,  and  playing. — In  what  do  you 

amuse  yourself? — 1  amuse  myself  in  the^best  way  I  can,  for  I  read 

good  books,  and  I  write  to  my  friends. — In  w^hat  do  you  amuse 

yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home  ? — I  go  to  the  play 

and  to  the  concert,  for  every  one  amuses  himself  in  the  best  way 

be  can. — Every  man  has  his  taste ;  what  is  yours  1 — Mine  is  to 

study,  to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,  the 

ball,  and  the  public  walk,  and  to  ride  on  horseback. — Has  that 

physician  done  any  harm  to  your  child  1 — He  has  cut  his  finger 

((^  in  ten  finger),  but  he  has  not  done  him  any  harm  ;  so  you  are 

mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  dow»  him  any  harm. — Why  do 

you  listen  to  that  man  1 — ^I  listett^to  hidfj^ut  I  do  not  believe  him ; 

for  I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller. — How  do  you  know  that  he  is 

a  story-teller  ? — He  does  not  believe  in  God  ;  and  all  those  who 

do  not  believe  in  God  are  story-tellers. — Why  does  your  cousin 

not  brush  his  hati — He  does  not  brush  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of 

soiling  his  fingers  (fid)  tic  Singer). — What  does  my  neighbour  tell 

you  1 — He  tells  me  that  you  wish  to  buy  his  horse  ;  but  I  know 

that  he  is  mistaken,  for  you  have  no  money  to  buy  it. — What  do 

they  say  at  the  market  1 — ^They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Do 

you  believe  it  1 — I  do  believe  it,  because  every  one  says  so. — Why 

have  you  bought  that  book  ? — I  bought  it,  because  I  wanted  it  to 

learn  German ;  and  because  every  one  spoke  of  it.     (See  end  of 

Lesson  XXXIV.) 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SEVENTIETH  LESSON. 

When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the 
English,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pronouns  they,  people^ 
&c.,  use  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice  ;  and  say :  /  was 
told,  instead  of,  TJiey  told  me  ;  It  was  given  to  me,  in- 
stead of,  They  gave  it  to  me.  This  is  expressed  in  Ger- 
man by  means  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  man,  one,  aa 
in  French  by  on.     Ex. 
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I  aTQ  told  that  he  is  arrived.         SOtan  faat  mv,  t<ip  et  onae&nmMI 

if!. 
A.  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  SWan  oob  tf)m  ein  SKfffcr,  [ctn  95wl 

his    hread,    and  he  cut   his      gu  {d)nctt)cn/  unD  er  fd)nttt  ft^  i« 

finger.  t)cn  ^inQ^v* 


PERFECT  OP  REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 


Have  yoa  cut  yourself? 
I  have  not  cut  myself. 
Have  those  men  cut  themselves 
They  have  not  cut  themselves. 
Hast  thou  hurt  thyself? 
I  have  not  hurt  myself. 
Who  has  cut  himself? 
I  have  cut  my  finger.. 

I  have  rejoiced. 
I  have  flattered  myself. 
Thou  hast  cut  thyself,       ,,, 
He  has  flattered  himself j  ,,^ 
We  have  been  afraid. 

You  have  mistaken. 

To  pull  (mt. 

He  pulls  out  his  hair. 

He  has  pulled  out  his  hair. 

He  has  cut  his  hair. 

I  have  had  my  hair  cut. 

I  have  cut  my  nails. 

The  hair, 

To  go  to  bed. 


^obcn  ©tc  pd&  gcfcftnittcn  ? 
3d)  l^a6c  mtd)  ntc^t  gcfc^nitten. 
^oOcn  jkfe  btcfc  sWanncc  gcfd)nltten? 
@tc  ^abcn  fid)  nid)t  gefd)nttten* 
^cifl  )Du  ^ir  tvcl)  gct^an  ? 
3d)  ^aOe  mtr  ntc^t  tveb  ^et^atu 
SSBcr  f)at  jid)  9c(d)nitten  ? 
t  3d)  ^abc  mid)  in  ten  ^xtn^tt  ^ 
fc^nitten. 

t  S*  ^^^^  «wf^  gcfreut  (gefceuet) 
3c^  ^^^^  ntir  gerd)nKtd)e(t. 
jDu  ^afl  ;Dtd)  gefc^nittcn. 
Cr  f)at  ft^  gcf^meic^ctt 
t  SDBir  ^obcn  un^  gefftrc^tet 
t  Sbt  tfltt  ©u*  gcirtt. 
t  @te  ^abcn  {tc^  geirtt 

2(u^rcipcn*. 

t  ©i:  rcipt  f6)  Me  ^arc  au^ 

t  @r  bat  fid)  tie  ^aare  auegertffetu 

t  (Sr  ^at  ft4  tic  |>aare  obgefd^nit* 

ten. 
t  3d)  ^aiDe  nnt  tie  ^are  fc^eiteii 

lajfcn. 
t  3d)  babe  mtr  tie  92&gel  obgef(^nit» 

ten. 
ta^  ^dcx  (plur.  e)« 

rSu  JBette  geftcn*. 
•5  ©dbtafen  gebcn*. 
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To  ^c^  wp,  to  rise. 

Do  you  rise  early  ? 
I  rise  at  sun-rise. 


2(uffteben*. 

©tebcn  ©tefcfif)  ouf? 

3d)  ftc^e  mit  ©onnenaufgong  auf. 

3cb  d^^^  ni^^  ©cnnenuntergan^  ^ 

JBettc. 
3d)  (cge  mt^  nut  ^cnncnuntergan^ 
At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  1  Urn  n)C(d)C  3ett  fint  @ie  gu  S3ette  g<« 

gan^cn  ? 
At  midnight.  ttm  soittternac^t 


I  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. 
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At  thiee  o'clock  in  the  morningr.  Um  tret  U^r  SKergctti. 

He  went  to  bed  late.  Gr  tfl  fp«!(t  ju  9$(tt(  gcc^angeiu 

it  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  Um  wicoict  X{f)i  ftnb  #ie  dcflern  p 

bed  yesterday  ?  SBctte  gcgangcn  ? 

it  a  quarter  past  eleven.  Uni  cin  HMtxtci  auf  jn>9(f* 

The  bed,  to^  S3ctt  (plur.  (n). 

The  sun-rise,       S  ^  ©^""^"^"fe^^- 
The  sun^t,        J  JjJ  UnTc?S%T@Le. 

Nothing  hut.  Stid^ti  ai^ 

lie  has  nothing-  bat  enemies.       (St  f}at  ntd)t^  a(6  Jcinbe. 
Re  drinks  nothing  bat  water.       (Sr  trtnft  nic^t^  o(^  SBoffer. 


I 


SXERCISSS.     167. 

Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you  ? — He  did  rejoice  wo  see  me. — 
What  did  you  rejoice  atl — I  rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good  friends. — 
What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with  (SBeriibcr  bat  ftc^  'it)v  Df)ctm 
Iffrcut)? — He  was  delighted  with  (fiber)  the  horse  which  you 
rought  him  from  Germany. — ^What  were  your  children  deliglited 
With  1 — They  were  delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had 
had  made  (for)  them. — Why  does  this  officer  rejoice  so  much  (fo 
fcf)r)  7 — Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — Is  he  not 
right  in  rejoicing  1 — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  but  enemies. 
• — Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  know  German? — I  do  flatter 
myself  that  I  know  it;  for  1  can  speak,  read,  and  write  it. — Can 
you  write  a  German  letter  without  an  error  {ta  ^d)kr)  1 — I  can. — 
Does  any  one  correct  your  letters  1 — No  one  corrects  them ;  they  do 
not  require  (brauc^en  nid)t)  to  be  corrected,  for  I  make  no  faults  in 
them. — How  many  letters  have  you  already  written  1 — I  have  al- 
ready vritten  a  dozen. — Have  you  hurt  yourself? — I  have  not  l.art 
myself. ^Who  has  hurt  himself? — My  brother  has  hurt  himself, 
for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Is  he  still  ill  1 — He  is  better. — I  rejoice 
to  hear  that  he  is  no  longer  ill ;  for  I  love  him,  and  I  pitied  him  from 
my  heart. — Why  does  your  cousin  pull  out  his  hair? — Because  he 
cannot  pay  what  he  owes. — Have  you  cut  your  hair  ? — ^I  have  not 
cut  it  (myself)?  but  I  have  had  it  cut. — Why  do  you  pity  that 
child  ? — Because  he  has  cut  his  foot. — Why  was  a  knife  given  to 
him  7 — ^A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cut 
his  finger  and  his  foot. 

168. 

Do  you  go  to  bed  early  ? — ^I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot  sleep  if 
I  go  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed  yesterday  ? — 
Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven. — At  what  o'cleck 
do  your  children  go  to  bed  ?— -They  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. — Do  they 
rise  early  ? — They  rise  at  sun-rise. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  rise 
to-day  ? — ^To-day  1  rose  late,  because  I  went  to  bed  late  yesterday 
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erening. — Does  your  son  rise  late? — He  must  rise  early,  {or  hk 
never  goes  to  bed  late. — What  does  he  do  when  he  gets  up  1 — Ha 
studies,  and  then  breakfasts. — Does  he  not  go  out  before  he  breaks 
fasts  ? — No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts  before  he  goes  out. — \yhat 
does  he  do  after  breakfast? — As  soon  as  he  has  breakfasted  he 
comes  to  my  house,  and  we  ride  (on  horseback)  into  the  forests- 
Didst  thou  rise  this  morning  as  early  as  I  ? — I  rose  earlier  than 
you,  for  I  rose  before  sun-rise.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI  V>} 


SEVENTY-FIRST  LESSON.— Cm  ttttb  fiwbett^igfite 

To  take  a  walk.  ©paiicrcn  gc^cn*. 

To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage,  ©pa^icrcn  fabrcn  *  (Imp.  fuf)r). 
To  take  a  ride  on  horseback.         ©pa^icrcn  rcitcn*  (Imp.  ritt)* 

DI7^  A.  When  two  or  more  infinitives,  two  past 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de- 
pend upon  each  other,  the  last  in  English  is  put  the 
first  in  German. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  SDBctlcn  ©ic  fpqiercn  gel&cn  ? 

go  a  walking)  1 

I  do  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  go  3^  mU  fpa|tercn  ge^en 

a  walking). 

He  wishes  to  take  a  walk.  @r  will  fpagiercn  Qcf)m. 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing.  >Du  wiUjl  fpaji^ren  fasten. 

They  wish  to  take  a  ride.  ©ic  wcUcn  fpajicrcn  rcitcn. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  him  work  1  aBcUcn  @ic  tbn  avhc'xUn  fcf)Ctt? 

Has  your  brother  been  praised  1  3ft  3()t  JBcutcc  QctoOt  worbcn  ? 

He  takes  a  walk  every  day.         @t;  Qd)t  atle  Sage  fpajiercn. 

Do  you  often  walk  ?  ®cf)cn  @ie  oft  fpo^icrcn  ? 

I  take  a  walk  every  morning.       ^d^  gi'f)e  atle  STJorgcn  fpajteren 

To  take  a  child  a  walking.  ©in  ^inb  fpas'icren  fft^ren* 

Do   you   take  your  children  a  gii()rcn  ©ie  S&te  ^tnbec  fpagimtu 

walking  1 
I  take  them   a  walking  every  3^  fiifjre  jle  aUe  2(6enb  fpajlereiu 

evening. 

[O^  B.  Two  infinitives  or  participles  not  deper  cl- 
ing on  each  other  follow  the  English  construction. 

One  must  love  and  praise  one's  S^an  mup  fcincn  Jf^unb  lieOen  unb 

friend.  tcbcn. 

Whom  mist  we   despise   and  SBcn  nmp  man  tjerac^tcn  unb  fhro* 

punish  t  fen  ? 
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I  take  a  walk,  when  I  have  no-  3^  ()(^c  fpojitrcn,  menn  xd^  $n  ^uf< 
thing  to  do  at  home.  m6)U  su  ti}un  f^abe. 

Obs.  A.  The  adverb  HHinn  is  used  to  interrogate 
with  respect  to  time  only.  In  all  other  instances  the 
English  when  is  translated  by  loenn.    Ex. 

When  do  you  start  ?  SBann  rcifcn  (Sie  ah  1 

When  did  he  start !  SZBann  ifl  ec  aOgeretft  ? 

To  teach,  8c^retu 

Obs.  B.  This  verb,  when  joined  to  an  infinitive, 
governs  the  name  of  the  person  in  the  accusative  ; 
and  when  the  thing  taught  is  expressed  by  a  substan- 
tive, it  governs  a  double  accusative,  the  one  of  a  per- 
son and  the  other  of  a  thing. 

He  teaches  me  to  read.  (Sr  (cl^ft  mic^  (cfcn. 

1  teach  him  to  write.  3d)  U\)Xi  il)n  fc^tctbctu 

He  teaches  me   arithmetic  and  6r  Icbtt    nuc^   ta$   Stec^ncn    tint 
Writing.  @d)reiOcn. 

Ohs,  C  All  infinitives  taken  substantively  are  of 
the  neuter  gender.  Any  German  infinitive  may  thus 
be  taken  substantively,  e,  g.  ba^  3tcd)nen,  arithmetic; 
from  red)ncn,  to  reckon;  ba^  ©d)reiben,  the  writing, 
from  fc^reiben*,  to  write,  &c. 

I  teach  you  the  German  Ian-  3^  (e^re  @te  tie  tcutfd)e  @pras 
g^iage.  (^c.» 

run  tec  rid)  ten. 
To  instruct.  -< Unter rtd^t  txtl)CxUn  (or  ge* 

C     ben*). 

The  instruction,  the  lessons,        ter  Unterrtc^t. 

u     .  1  „«    «  i  ©t:  Qi6t  mic  Unterrtcht 

He  gives  me  lessons.  J  ^^  ^^j^^. j^  ^^.^  Unterttd)t 

I  ^ve  him  lessons  in  German  (I  Sc^  gebe  (or  ert^etle)  iftm  Untecrid^t 

teach  him  German).  tm  iDeutfc^en. 

I  gave  lessons  in  English  to  his  Scft  h^^^  feinen  ^intern  Untcrric^t 

children  (I  taught  his  children      tm  (5n9Ufcl)en  ect^citt. 

English). 
He  takes  lessons  in  dancing.       (5r  nimmt  Unterrid^t  im  Sanson. 

The  learned  man,  bcr  ®e(el)rtc ; 

•  ^ie  <BpX(i^t,  the  languai^,  is  a  feminine  noun,  and  has  n  in  the  plural. 
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a  learned  man, 

the  clergyman, 
a  clergyman, 


etn  ®cUl)tttt  (See    Obi. 
LIII.) ; 

cin  ®cif!lid)ec ; 


the  Gennan  master  (meaning 
the  master  of  the  German   ^   tec  iDeutfc^U^tet ; 
language), 

the  German  master  (meaning  1 

that  the  master  is  a  German,  >  ter  tcutfdft^  itl)tct ; 

whatever  he  teaches),  ) 
Jie  dancing  master,  bet  Sanjmeijlet. 

To  dance.  Sangen. 

To  cipher,  to  reckon.  9led)n(tu 

To  remember,  to  recollect.    ®i(^  erinnern. 

Obs.  D.    This  verb  governs  either  the  genitive  alone, 
or,  less  elegantly,  the  accusative  with  the  prepositien 


Do  you  remember  that  man  ? 
I  do  remember  him. 


Does  he  recollect  his  promise? 


He  does  recollect  it. 

Does  he  recollect  it  ? 

I  remember  you. 

I  recollect  them. 

He  remembers  me. 

He  recollects  us. 

I  have  remembered  him. 


©rtnnern  @tc  ^d)  btefe^  ^OtannHl 
Scib  erinnerc  mtdft  fetncr. 
(Srinncrt   ec   ftc^   fetne^    SSerfi^ 

d)cn^? 
Stinnett  er  jtc^  an  fetn  ^tt^tf 

\  6c  frtnnert  ffcft  bcffcm 
( ®r  mnncrt  ftcft  batan. 

S^rtnncrt  er  ffcfe  bcffen? 
<  (Scinnert  et  fid)  baran  ? 

Scft  erinnerc  mtcft  Sbwr. 

Sdft  ertnnere  micft  Iftr^r. 

@t  erinnert  ttd^  metner. 

6r  erinnert  pd)  unfer* 

3(1^  ^abe  mi^  fetner  erinnert 


EXERCISKS.      169. 

Do  you  call  me  ? — ^I  do  call  you. — ^What  is  your  pleasure  1— Yoi 
must  rise,  for  it  is  already  late. — What  do  you  want  me  fori— 1 
have  lost  all  my  money  at  play,  and  I  come  to  beg  yon  to  lend  mt 
some. — What  o'clock  is  it  1 — It  is  already  a  quarter  past  six,  and 
you  have  slept  long  enough. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  rose  ? — ^It  is  an 
hour  and  a  half  since  I  rose. — Do  you  often  go  a  walking? — I  go 
a  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home. — Do  you  wish  to 
take  a  walk  1 — I  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I  have  too  much  to  do.— 
Has  your  brother  taken  a  ride  on  horseback  1 — He  has  taken  an 
airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children  often  go  a  walking  ? — ^Thef 
go  a  walking  every  morning  after  breakfast. — Do  you  take  a  wall 
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tfter  dinner  l—^After  dinner  I  drink  tea  and  then  I  take  a  walk«— 
Do  yon  often  take  your  children  a  waikiiicr  ? — I  takii  them  a  walking 
every  morning  ana  every  evenin?. — Can  you  go  alongr  wi^li  me  1— 
I  cannot  go  along  with  you,  for  1  must  take  my  little  brother  out  a 
walking. — Where  do  you  walk  1 — We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden 
and  fields. — Do  you  like  walking  1 — I  like  walking  better  tlian  eat- 
ing and  drinking. — Does  your  lather  like  to  take  a  ride  on  horse- 
ba^k  1 — He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better  than  on  horse- 
back.— Must  one  love  children  who  arts  not  good  1 — One  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  punish  and  despise  them. — who  has  taught  you  to 
read  1 — I  have  learnt  it  with  (bet)  a  French  master. — Has  ho  also 
taught  you  to  write  ? — He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — 
Who  has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  ? — ^A  German  master  ha« 
taught  it  him. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  us  1 — 1  cannot  |fo 
a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting  for  my  German  master. — Does  your 
brother  wish  to  take  a  walk  1 — He  cannot,  for  he  is  taking  lessoni 
m  dancing. 

170. 

Have  you  an  English  master? — We  have  one. — Does  he  also 
give  you  lessons  in  Italian  1 — He  does  not  know  Italian ;  but  wo 
have  an  Italian  and  Spanish  master. — What  has  become  of  your 
old  writing  master  % — ^He  has  taken  orders  (has  become  a  clergy- 
man).— What  has  become  of  the  learned  man  whom  I  saw  at  your 
house  last  winter  1 — He  has  set  up  for  a  merchant. — And  what  haa 
become  of  his  son  t — He  has  turned  a  soldier. — Do  you  still  recol- 
lect my  old  dancinff master  1 — I  do  stiU  recollect  him;  what  haa 
become  of  him  1— 3le  is  here,  and  you  can  see  him,  if  you  like 
(tvollcn). — ^Hast  thou  a  Grennan master? — I  have  a  very  good  (one), 
for  it  is  my  father,  who  gives  me  lessons  in  German  and  in  Eng- 
lish.— Does  your  father  also  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not  know  it 
yet,  but  he  intends  to  learn  it  this  summer. — Do  you  remember 
your  promise  1 — ^I  do  remember  it. — What  did  you  promise  me  ?— 
1  promised  to  give  you  lessons  in  German ;  and  I  will  doit. — Wil 
you  beg^.n  this  morning? — I  will  begin  this  evening,  if  you  please 
(rocnn  eg  Sfenen  gepdia  ift). — Do  you  recollect  the  man  whose  son 
taught  us  dancing! — J  no  longer  recollect  him. — Do  you  still  recol- 
lect my  brothers  1 — I  do  recollect  them  very  well,  for  when  I  waa 
studying  at  Berlin,  I  saw  them  every  day. — Does  your  uncle  still 
recollect  me  1 — I  assure  you  that  he  still  recollects  you.— Do  you 
speak  German  better  than  my  cousin  ? — I  do  not  speak  it  as  well  as 
he,  for  he  speaks  it  better  than  many  Germans. — Which  of  your 
pupils  speaks  it  the  best  1 — ^The  one  that  was  walking  with  me  yes- 
terday speaks  it  the  best  of  them  all. — Is  your  uncle's  house  as  high 
as  ours  ? — Yours  is  higher  than  my  uncle's,  but  my  cousin's  is  uks 
highest  house  that  I  have  ever  seen. — Has  your  friend  as  many  hooka 
as  I  ? — You  have  more  of  them  than  he ;  but  my  brother  has  more 
of  them  than  (both)  you  and  he. — Which  of  us  (9Bcr  t)on  un^  haa 
the  most  money  1 — Y  ou  have  the  most,  for  I  have  but  thirty  crowna* 
my  friend  has  but  ten,  and  you  have  five  hundred.     (See  end  oi 
Lesaon  XXXIV.) 
10 
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6EVEiNlT.SEC0ND  LESSON*— S^toei  tml^  siebtttfijfU 

Certion.  < 

To  make  use  of y  U  use.         @t((6ebtenen    (governs   th« 

genitive). 

Do  you  use  my  horse !  fficbtenen  ©tc  p(ft  tntnc^  5l>ferb<<f 

I  do  use  it.  2lcb  bcttcne  m6)  teffelbetu 

Does  your  father  use  it  1  {8ebUnt  ftct^  3^r  Stotrr  bcffc(6enl 

He  does  use  it.  @i:  6ettent  fid)  telfetOen* 

Have  you  used  my  carriage  1      ^oben  @te  fdS)  meined  SSageatf  bci 

Went?  •  .  '  -    . 

I  have  used  it.  3c^  %6bt  m&i  tefTe(6cn  betlent 

Do  you  use  my  hooks  1  SBcttenen  @tc  ttcb  metncr  SSftc^? 

I  do  use  them.  3(^  bebtme  nuc^  terfelbetu 

May  I  use  your  hook  1  Jtann  i((  mt^  3^rc^  SBuc^e^  bctle* 

ncn? 
Thou  mayest  use  it.  iDu  {annfl  2)1(1^  beffetbcn  bebleneiu 

To  approach,  to  draw  near.  6t(^  nA^etn  (governs  the  dative). 

To  vrithdraw  from,  to  go  away  @td^  entfernen  (governs  the  dative 

from.  with  the  preposition  sen). 

Do  you  approach  the  fire  ?  9{^^ern  @ic  jtdft  ^^m  ^euer '/ 

I  do  approach  it.  3c^  n&^erc  mt^  tentfclbem 

I  go  away  from  the  fire.  34  entfeme  mtc^  Mm'^euer* 

I  gro  away  from  it.  34  entferne  mtdb  bowiu 

"What  do  you  recollect  t  SBoran  ctinnem  ®ie  ftcft  ? 

I  recollect  nothing.  34  erinnerc  mt4  «tt  nid)t& 

What  are  you  withdrawing  from?  SBcoen  cntfcmen  ®te  p4? 
Areyoucoldl  t  3[le«  36nen  !oft? 

I  am  very  cold.  t  ®«  ifl  ni  I  r  fe^r  foft. 

I  am  not  cold.  f  66  tjl  m  t  r  m4t  UXU 

Art  thou  cold?  t  3jl  e«  SD i c  !alt ?  ' 

Is  h«  warm  \  f  3fl  e«  i^m  worm  ? 

Are  they  warm  or  cold  1  t  Sft  «^  ibnen  tooxxa  obcr  foft? 

They  are  neither  warm  nor  cold,  f  G*^  ift  t^nen  n>etcr  nnirm  no^ 

fatt. 
Who  is  cold ?  t  855em  tjl  e«  foft? 

My  feet  are  cold.  f  6^  ijl  mir  on  ben  ^ftpen  foft 

His  hands  are  cold.  f  (S$  tfl  tl)m  on  ben  ;^dnben  folt 

Why  does  that  man  go  away  f^om  SBorum  entfetnt  fi4  biefer  SXontt  Ml 

the  fire  1  bem  geuet  ? 

He  goes  away  from  it,  heeause,  (St  entfetnt  f[4  boMn,  toeU  H  ilfll 

he  is  not  cold.  ntc^t  foU  ift 

To  freex'i— -frozen.  f  S'^^^'^^W  —  0 eft 0 ten. 

JFVojre.  3 tor  (imperfect). 

0&«,    The  impersonsi,!  verb  freest/  to  freeze,  govenu 
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&e  accnsativey  and  may  also  be  n&ed  for  the  Englidi 

Terb  to  be  cold^  as : 

I  am  very  cold.  f  &  frtcrt  mtd)  fc^r. 

I  am  not  cold.  f  (is  ftiivt  mid)  ntd)t 

I     Who  is  cold  1  t  Si?en  fcicrt  c «  ? 

\  *  My  feet  are  cold.  j  aXir  frtcrcn  bt(  Jfi^. 

His  hands  are  cold.  f  3^m  friercn  tie  ^^nbc 

For  what  f  wkeretot  far  what    SBoju? 

What  do  you  want  money  for  ?    SEBcju  brouc^en  @te  (Sklb  ? 

I  want  some  to  buy  a  carriage  3d)  btaud)e  n)c(d)etf/  uni  einm  SBa« 

with.  ()cn  in  foufcn. 

What  does  this  horse  serve  you  SBe^u  Stent  3f)nen  bt(fc6  3)fn:b  ? 

fori 
It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon.       (Si  bteni  mtr  au^urettcn  or  jum  2(u^ 

tettirn. 
To  ride  out.  2(u^rclten*. 

To  go  out  in  a  carriage.  2(u6faf)ren*. 

SXERCI8E8.      171. 

Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  to  your  uncle's  castle  ? — ^This 

Way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yesterday ;  but  my  father 

l^Qows  one  which  is  the  nearest  of  all. — Do  you  use  my  carriage  1 

•^I  do  use  it. — Has  your  father  used  my  horse  1 — He  has  ased  it. 

—What  does  this  horse  serve  you  for  1 — It  serves  me  to  ride  out 

upon. — Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  lent  you  1 — I  do  use  them. — 

May  I  (^onn  ic^)  use  your  knife  1 — ^Thou  mayest  use  it,  but  thou 

must  not  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers  use  your  books  1 — ^They 

may  use  them,  but  they  must  not  tear  them. — May  we  use  your 

stone  table  ? — You  may  use  it,  but  you  must  not  spoil  it. — What 

bas  my  wood  served  you  for  1 — ^It  has  served  me  to  warm  myself 

with. — For  what  purpose  do  your  brothers  want  money  1 — ^They 

want  some  to  live  upon. — What  does  this  knife  serve  us  fori — ^It 

serves  ua  to  cut  our  bread,  our  meat,  and  our  cheese  with. — Is  it 

cold  to  day  1 — It  is  very  cold. — Will  you  draw  near  the  fire  1 — I 

cannot  draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — Why  does 

your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  1 — He  goes  away  from  it,  because 

he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Art  thou  coming  near  the  fire  ! — 

I  am  coming  near  it,  because  I  am  very  cold. — ^Are  thy  hands  cold  t 

— My  hands  are  not  cold,  but  my  feet  are. — ^Do  you  go  away  from 

the  fire  1 — I  do  go  away  from  it. — Why  do  you  go  away  from  iti — 

Because  I  am  not  cold. — Are  you  cold  or  warm  1 — I  am  neither  cold 

nor  warm. 


17*^. 

Why  do  your  children  approach  the  fire  ? — ^They  approach  it,  be- 
UM  they  are  cold. — Is  any  body  cold  1 — Somebody  is  cold.— Who 
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li  eold  1 — ^The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent  yoa  a  horse,  is  cold* 
i— Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — Because  his  father  has  na 
money  to  buy  wood. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  warm 
himself? — I  will  tell  him  so. — Do  you  remember  anything  1 — ^I  re* 
member  nothing". — What  does  your  uncle  recollect  1 — He  recollects 
your  promise. — What  have  I  promised  him  ? — You  have  promised 
him  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  next  winter. — ^I  intend  to  do  so  if 
it  is  not  too  cold. — Are  your  hands  often  cold  ? — My  hands  su^  . 
scarcely  ever  cold,  but  my  feet  are  often  so. — Why  do  you  with- 
draw from  the  fire  ? — I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and" 
a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold. — Does  your  friend  not  like  to 
sit  near  the  fire  ? — He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much  (fc^r)  to  sit  neax* 
the  fire,  but  only  when  he  is  cold. — May  pne  approach  your  uncle  ! 
— One  may  approach  him,  for  he  receives  every  body.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XaXIV.) 


SEVENTY.THIRD  LESSON.-JDm  ntib  siebjen^ljfiU 

iDertion. 

To  shavG  J  SRajicctt  (verb  active). 

1  o  suave.  ^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  reflexive). 

To  get  shaved.  ©id)  rajircn  toffen*. 

To  dress,  to  put  on  clothes.  Un^uhcti*. 

To  dress.  2(nf(eibcn. 

To  undress,  to  put  off  clothes.  2(u6iic^cn*. 

To  undress.  2(U6f(tfiben« 

Obs,  A.  SJnjie^en*  expresses  either  to  dress  or  to  put 
on  clotheSf  but  anHcibett  can  only  be  used  to  express  the 
English  to  dress.    The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 

an^ikijm*  and  au^Heiben. 

Have  you  dressed  yourself?  ^aUn  @ic  fid)  an^cKeibct  7 

I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself.  3d)  I)abc  mic^  ncd)  nic^t  angcfCettet. 

Have  you  dressed  the  child?  ^aUn  ®tc  t>ai  iltnb  an^CjC^en ? 

I  have  dressed  it.  3c6  f)ci6e  c^  ange<icgen« 

He  has  put  on  his  coat.  @r  ft^t  fctncn  fRcd  angqcgen* 

He  has  taken  off  his  shoes.  @r  i)at  fctnc  ®d)u{)e  au^ge^cgctu 

To  wake.  aGBedCcri/  aufn)«cfcm 

To  awake.  (S*nvad)en/  anpoad^m. 

Obs.  B.  SGBecfen  and  aufwccfctt  are  active  verbs,  but 
emxjd)cn  and  aufh>ad)en  are  neuter,  and  take  the  verb 
fein*  for  their  auxiliary.  SOBccfctt  signifies  to  wake  in- 
tentionally, auftDecfen  unintentionally :    Ex.  SEBotfen  ®ir 


mtd^  ttm  jnoti  U^r  toedim  ?  Will  you  wake  me  at  two 
o'clock?  9Racf)fn  Sir  fctttm  iarm,  batntt  Sir  i^  ntd^ 
auftt>e(fen^  do  not  make  any  noise,  that  you  may  not 
wake  him.  &toadfm  means  to  awake  at  once  or  hy  ac- 
cident. Ex.  ^  cxtoadjtt  auf  tinmal  an^  meinem  ^^raittne^ 
I  at  once  awoke  from  my  dream,  ^xftoadfetif  means  to 
awake  regularly  without  any  accident.  Ex.  ^Ce^  SWor^ 
gm^  auftiHtdien/  to  awake  in  the  morning. 

To  come  down  (  S)ttab,       Ijinab     >  ffrigen*,  gefien*, 
(See  Less.  L.)  {  fyxmttt,   ^utimtcr  )  reiten*,  fasten*,  2C. 

To  go  down  into  the  well.  3n  bfn  93ninnen  Vtnuntrt  ftrigm*. 

To  come  down  the  hill.  fBom  JBerge  htxab  ftcigcn*. 

To  go  down  the  river.  SDcn  Attorn  i)'\nab  fasten*. 

To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to  S3om  ^ferbc  flct^en*. 
dismount. 

To  alight,  to  get  out  {  Jjf  tKgn.  pdgcn'. 

To  mount — to  ascend.  6 1  c  t  ()  e  n    (part,  past  gefttegetu 

Imperf.  Picg). 

To  meant  the  horse.  2(uf^  (auf  to^)  >7fctb  ftftgen*. 

To  get  into  the  coach.  3n  ben  SSki^en  ^cigcn*. 

To  go  on  board  a  ship.  3n  (in  ^c^iff  fleigen*. 

The  dream,  the  beard,  bet  Sraum ;  bet  fBaxt ; 

the  stream  (the  river),  tec  @trom. 

Where  is  your  brother  t  SGBo  if!  3^t  fflrubcc  7 

He  is  in  the  garret. .-  Qt  tft  auf  bcm  S3eben. 

Will  you  destfe'  him  to  ccme  SBctlcn  ©ie  ibn  Inttcn  f)cxah  (i)tt\xns 

down  1  ter)  gu  tcmmen  ? 

The  garret  (the  loft)  under  the  ^Dcr  S3oben  untcr  bcm  IDac^e  etnei 

roof  of  a  house.  ^aufc^. 

To  come  down.  ^crab  (or  ^ctuntcr)  fonunen. 

To  behave,  to  conduct  one  s  5  @t(6  auffO^^cn. 

self.  (  @id)  bctragcn*  (Imperf.  bctnig). 

I  behave  well.  3c^  fii^te  mid)  aut  ouf. 

How  does  he  behave ?  SBie  f(if)rt  er  {Id^  auf? 

Towards.  ®  c  g  c  n  (a  preposition  governing 

the  accusative). 

He  behaves  ill  towards  this  man.  6t  bctrfigt  |tcft  fc^tcc^t  gegen  blcfen 

SKann. 
He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me.  (Er  bat  f\^  dM  gcgen  mx^  (etragen. 
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T9  he  worth  while.  )Der  SOlfifte*  n>ert(  fein* 

Is  it  worth  while  t  3|t  c:6  bet  sD^ft^c  wertf)  ? 

It  is  worth  while.  ©g  ift  tcr  SKftb?  wcrtfe. 

It  is  not  worth  while.  (&^  tfl  ntci)t  tcr  9}2U^e  lu^rt^. , 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that?  Sf!  c6  tec  9}2a^e  ivertQ/  T)tefe$  ja 

tl^un  ? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  3|l  ei  bcr  9)2fi^e  tocxt^,  on  i^n  p 

him  !  f(i)rciOcn  ? 

Is  it  better  t  S|t  e«  6cffcc  ? 

It  is  better.  @6  tft  beffcr. 

It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that.    (&i  i|i  U^ct,  btcfc^  a(^  iene^   jtt 

rtwn. 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  to  Qi  ifl  beffcr,  btct  ju  Mc.i6cn/  a($  f)Mif 
go  a  walking.  jicrcn  ju  ge(}cm 

EXERCISES.      173. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day  ? — I  have  shaved. — Has  your  brother 
shaved  1 — He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  has  got  shaved. — ^Do 
you  shave  often  ? — I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also  in 
the  evening. — When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  ? — When  I  do 
not  dine  at  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  jfather 
shave  1 — He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  brother  has  such  a 
strong  beard,  that  he  is  obliged  to  shave  twice  a  day. — Does  your 
uncle  shave  often  1 — ^He  shaves  only  every  other  day  (cinen  Sog  ttm 
ben  anbcrn)*  for  his  beard  is  not  strong. — At  what  o'clock  ^oyoa 
dress  in  the  morning  1 — ^I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and 
I  breakfast  every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  at  a  quarter  past  eight.— 
Does  your  neighbour 'dress  before  he  breakfasts? — He  bre^fasts 
before  he  dresses. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  tnA 
dress? — I  undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  (au^)  the  theatre.— > 
Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening  ? — ^I  do  not  go  every  eve- 
ning, for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the  theatre. — At  what 
o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go  to  the  theatre  1— > 
I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and  ^o  to. bed  at  ten 
o'clock. — Have  you  already  dressed  the  child  ? — ^I  nave  not  dressed 
it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep  (fc^t^ft  noch). — At  what  o'clock  does  it 
get  up  1 — I  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. 

174. 

Do  you  rise  as  early  as  1 1 — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  yoi 
rise,  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  you  tell  my  servant  to 
wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  1 — I  will  tell  him. — Why  hav» 
you  risen  so  early? — My  children  have  made  such  a  noise  that 
they  wakened  me. — Have  ycu  slept  well  1 — I  have  not  slept  well, 
for  you  made  too  much  noise. — At  what  o'clock  must  I  wake  yoaf 

•  ^tf  fSfi&^t,  is  a  fendnhie  fuottantiv*,  and  take*  tt  in  the  plvmL 


— To-m<nTOW  thon  mayest  w«ke  me  at  six  c'elock. — At  what 
o'clock  did  the  ^ood  captain  awake  1 — He  awoke  at  a  quarter  past 
five  in  tiie  morning. — When  did  this  man  eo  down  into  the  well ! 
—He  went  down  into  it  this  morning. — Has  he  come  ap  again 
yet  (lotcber  ^crauf  acfliegen)  t — He  came  up  an  hour  a^o. — Where 
is  your  brother  ? — He  is  in  his  room. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come 
down  ? — I  will  tell  him  so ;  but  he  is  not  dressed  yet. — Is  your 
friend  still  on  tlie  mountain? — He  has  already  come  down. — Did 
you  go  down  or  up  this  river  1 — We  went  down  it. — Has  your 
brother  dined  already  7 — He  dined  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted  from 
his  horse. — Is  your  uncle  already  asleep  (|<l)taffn*) ! — I  helieve 
that  he  is  asleep,  for  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted.—- 
Did  my  cousin  speak  to  you  before  he  started  1 — He  spoke  to  ma 
before  Le  got  into  the  coach. — Have  yon  seen  my  brother!— -I  saw 
him  before  I  went  on  board  the  ship. 

175. 

How  did  my  child  behave  ? — He  did  behave  very  well. — How 

did  my  brother  behave  towards  yon  1 — He  behaved  very  well  to« 

wards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  every  body. — ^Is  it  worth 

while  to  write  to  that  mani — ^It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to  him. 

—Is  it  worth  while  to  alight  in  order  to  buy  a  cake  1 — ^It  is  not 

worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  we  ate. — Is  it  worth  while  to 

dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  give  something  to  that  pcx>r 

man  ? — ^Yes,  for  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  (ffinnen)  give 

him  something  without  dismounting  from  your  horse. — Is  it  better 

to  go  to  the  Uieatre  than  to  study! — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter 

than  the  former. — ^Is  it  better  to  learn  to  read  German  than  to  speak 

it  V-It  is  not  worth  while  to  learn  to  read  it  without  learning  to 

speak  it. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  bed  than  to  go  a  walking  ? — ft  is 

better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a 

coach  than  to  go  on  board  the  ship  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  get 

into  a  joach  or  to  go  on  board  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to 

travel     (See  encl  of  Lesson  XXXIY .) 


SEVENTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— t)ier  titti  dkbenflgtte 

Section. 

To  hire,  to  rent.  SIK  i  C  t  j^  C  tt. 

To  hire  a  room.       ©in  Simmer  mictlften. 
Have  you  hired  a  room  1  ^abcn  ©ie  ein  Simmer  gemiet^et  1 

I  have  hired  one.  34  ^^^^^  ^tn^  gemtet^et 

Tolet  fBermtetl^en. 

He  has  a  room  to  let.  @r  f)at  etn  Btmmer  stt  t>ernnct()eii. 

To  part  with  something.       Qtxoa$  abfc^ajfen* 
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Do  you  intend  to  part  with  your  @inb  @te  gefcnneii/  3^re  ^fct^c  aU 

horses  1  iufcftoffcn  ? 

I  have  already  parted  with  them.  3d)  i)o6e  fie  fd)Cn  at>9cfd)QJft 

He  has  parted  with  his  carriage.  (Sr  f)at  fcincn  SBagcn  a()0cfd)afft. 

Have    you    parted    with    (cus-  ^ahcn  @ie  3()rm  SSebtcntcn  abge< 

charged)  your  servant  1  fd)afft  ? 

I  have  parted  with  (discharged)  3c^  ()aOe  i^n  ab^efc^afft^ 

him. 

srd^t'fs^oa;thi„g.^  em,aMc*  ».*«.. 

Did  y<^u  get  rid  of  your  damaged  f  ©inb  ©ic  Sbren  ocrbcr&cnctt  3tt« 

sugar  ?  dct  (06  0cn)orbcn  ? 

I  did  get  rid  of  it.  t  3d)  bin  tbn  leg  gcworbcn. 

Did  he  get  rid  of  his  old  horse  1  f  3fl  cr  fctn  a(tc8  ^pferb  Ic^  geiocr^ 

ben? 
He  did  get  rid  of  it.  j  ©c  ift  eg  (c€  Qcworben. 

To  hope,  to  expect*         ^  c  f  f  c  n. 

Do  you  expect  to  find  him  there  1  ^cjfcn  ©tc  if)n  ba  gu  fJnbcn  ? 
I  do  'ncpect  it.  3d)  bcffe  eg. 

Hope    and    expectation    make  |)Offcn  unb  fatten  ntad)t  sDtondben 
many  a  dupe.  gum  9?arrcn.    (See  Lesson  XL. 

Obs.  B.) 
To  wait,  to  tarry.       partem 

To  change.  Za\x{d)in* 

To  exchange   to  truck         J"SS  er  tQU  fdben. 
i  o  excnangey  to  trucH.       ^  n  „!  t  a  u  f  *  e  n. 

To  change  one  thing  for  another,  ©troag  gegen  etwa«  t)ertattjcl^,or 

umtciufd)en« 
I  change  my  hat  for  his.  3d)  toufd)C  mcincn  ^ut  gcficn  ben 

fcintgcn  urn. 

To  put  on  one's  hat.  2)cn  ^ut  auffelen* 

To  put  on  linen.  2Bafd)C*  antegen. 

To  p  It  on  a  cravat.  (gin    ^olgtud)    umbinben*.     Part, 

past,  gcbunben.    Imperf.  bonb. 

I  do  put  another  on.  }  3*  f<^tc  clncn  anbern  auf. 

He  puts  on  other  (shifts  his)  6t  tc^t  (jiebt)  anbcrc  ©fifc^e  on. 

linen. 
He  changes  his  linen.  (Sr  n>«d)fclt  fcine  SBfiffte. 

I  put  on  another  cravat.  3d)  Oinb«  cin  onbercg  ^batgtucft  Uitu 

I  change  my  cravat.  3d)  rvcc^gtc  bag  ^a(gtud). 

^  ^it  SSftfdp^,  the  linen,  is  a  feminine  collective  noun  and  has  casm&qfit^ 
ly  no  plural. 


To  put  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  another  shirt. 
To  change  the  horse. 


&\di  uniHcibcn. 

)D\i  .^Uitiv  tUi*c^fi'(n. 

dt  flctbct  fid)  uiii. 

dt  n)cd)tV(t  fi'ine  j^tcttcr. 

(^  )icbt  ctn  ontcrcs  pi*mb  otu 

(it  Koccbfclt  fcin  ^ciiit. 

(Jin  antcrc5  'JJfcrl)  n<f}mcn*. 

2)o6  5^fiT^  wcci)fcln. 


To  exchange*  SB  c  d)  f  c  ( n. 

To  take  fresh  horses.  SDlc  ^^f^'tbc  Wfdjfctn. 

To  exchange  a  piece  of  money.  Gin  Stiict  ®cl^  tvcd)fi*(n. 

To  correspond  with  some  one.  Jftricfc  nut  Scmantiui  n)cd)rc(n. 

Do  you  correspond  with  your  ©cd)fc(n  6ic  iBriefe  nut3f}rfm  S3ai 

father?  tct? 

I  do  correspond  with  him.  Z^  nKcftMc  JBricfe  mit  t^nu 


To  mix* 
Amongst, 

I  mix  among  the  people. 

He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 


@t(^  mi  dften. 

Unter  (a  preposition  goreming 
the  dative  and  accusative). 

Scft  nufd)C  micft  untcc  tie  9fute. 
(&t  nnfd)t  ftd)  untcr  tie  @clbatetu 


rSBietcr  erf  cnn  en*. 
^0  recognise  or  to  acknowledge.  -^Grfcnncn*. 

C  Imperf.  c  r  f  a  n  n  t  e. 

Oo  you  recognise  this  man  ?        ©rfenncn  ©ie  btcfcn  g)?Qnn  7 
It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him,  Sd)  ^^bc  tf)n  fd)cn  fo  (ange  nid)t  gc^ 
tbit  I  do  not  recoISect  him.  feben/  ta^  id)  t^n  ntc^t  n^tetertrs 

fcnnc. 


EXERCISES.      176. 

Have  you  already  hired  a  room  ? — ^I  have  already  hired  one.— 
Where  have  you  hired  it? — I  have  hired  it  in  William  Street, 
Qamber  (one)  hundred  and  fifty  one. — At  whose  house  (!Sei  n>em) 
have  you  hired  it  1 — At  the  house  of  the  man  whose  son  has  sold 
you  a  horse. — For  whom  has  your  father  hired  a  room  ? — He  has 
hired  one  for  his  son  who  has  just  arrived  from  Germany. — Did 
you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man  1 — I  did  get  rid  of  him. — Why  has 
your  father  parted  with  his  horses  1 — Because  he  did  not  want 
them  any  more. — Have  you  discharged  your  servant  1 — I  have  dis- 
charged him,  because  he  served  me  no  more  well. — Why  have  yoa 
parted  with  your  carriage? — Because  I  do  not  travel  any  more.— 
Has  your  merchant  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his  damaged 
sugar  ? — He  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. — Has  ho  sold  it  on 
credit? — He  was  able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not  sell  it 
on  credit. — Do  you  hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris  ? — I  hope  to  ar- 
rive there  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  for  my  father  is  waiting  for  me 
this  evening.— -For  what  have  you  exchanged  your  carriage  whiek 
10* 


yoa  no  longer  made  use  of? — ^I  hare  exchanged  it  for  a  fine  j 
bian  horse. — Do  yoa  wish  to  exchange  your  book  for  mine ' 
cannot,  for  I  want  it  to  study  German  with. — Why  do  you 
your  hat  off? — ^I  take  it  off,  because  I  see  my  old  writing-mt 
coming. — Do  you  put  on  another  hat  to  go  to  the  market  t — 
not  put  on  another  to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go  to  the  grreat 
cert. 

177. 

Why  does  your  father  put  on  other  clothes  1 — He  is  going  U 
king,  so  that  he  must  put  on  others.-T-Have  you  put  on  anoUie: 
to  go  to  the  English  captain  ? — I  have  put  on  another,  but  I  ] 
not  put  on  anower  coat  or  other  boots. — How  many  times  a 
dost  thou  put  on  other  clothes  1 — ^I  put  on  others  to  dine  and  t 
to  the  theatre. — Do  you  often  put  on  a  clean  shirt  (etn  toetpe^^et 
— I  put  on  a  clean  one  every  morning. — When  does  your  fathei 
on  a  clean  shirt  ? — He  puts  it  on  when  he  goes  to  the  ball. — ^1 
he  put  on  a  clean  cravat  (etn  tm^ci  ^ol^tucd)  as  often  as  you?- 
puts  one  on  oftener  than  I,  for  he  does  so  six  times  a  day.— 
you  often  take  fresh  horses  when  you  went  to  Vienna  1 — I 
fresh  ones  every  three  hours. — ^Will  you  change  me  this  gold 
(ta^  ^ctt>|lficf)  1 — I  am  going  to  (roitl)  change  it  for  you ;  what  m< 

00  you  wish  to  have  for  it  (^afilc)  ? — I  wish  to  have  crowns,  flo 
and  kreuzers. — Do  you  correspond  with  my  friend  1 — ^I  do  co 
pond  with  him. — How  long  have  you  been  corresponding  witl 
brother? — I  have  been  corresponding  with  him  these  six  year 
most. — Why  do  you  mix  among  those  people? — ^1  mix  an 
them  in  order  to  know  what  they  say  of  me. — Have  you  recogi 
your  father  ? — I  had  not  seen  him  for  such  a  long  time,  that  ] 
not  recognise  him  (3d)  f^attc  i^n  fc  tangc  nid)t  9cfef)ai/  tagid^  i^n 
totcbct  cr!annte). — Do  you  still  speak  German  ? — ^It  is  so  long  f 

1  spoke  it,  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it  all. — Amongst  you  (1 
(Sud))  country  people  there  are  many  fools,  are  there  not  (ntc^t  nxi 
asked  a  philosopher  latc^ly  (ncuttd))  of  a  peasant  (etnen  S3ao 
The  latter  (liefer)  answered  him :  **  Sir,  one  finds  some  in  all 
tions  (bcr  @tanb)."  **  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth  (bie  SI 
()eit),"  said  the  philosopher.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI Y.) 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  LESSON— iTftnf  Utii  ekbm^ 

tectum. 

To  find  one's  self  (to  Jc,  to  do).   @ic^  6efinbcn*.  Imperil 

How  do  you  do  ?  f  SQBtc  fccfinbcn  ©tc  fidb  ? 

I  am  very  well.  f  3d)  bcfinbe  mid)  fe^c  woM- 

How  is  your  father  ?  fBBte  6eflnbet  m  3^  ^m  fBoti 
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Obs.    In  the  German  the  words  ^ttf  sir,  %tavif  ma* 
0.ain,  &c.  must  be  preceded  by  the  possessive  pronoun* 

e  is  ill.  .     t  ^^  tcfln^ct  fid)  ttkt. 
Your  brother.  t  Sbc  ^cvt  Srubcr. 

Your  cousin.  t  3ht  |)crr  ^Setter. 

Your  brothers.  f  Sitc  ^ctren  fflrftbet. 

To  stay,  to  sojourn.        ©id)  ouftalten*.  Imperf.  ^i<Ct.» 
a?e  you  stayed  long  at  Vien-  j^obcn  ®i<  ji^  tonge  in  SGBten  aufj^es 
na !  gotten  ? 

X    have  stayed  there  only  three  3d)  b^&e  micft  nut  tret  Z%€  ba  ttttf» 

days.  gebottcn. 

^^hcre  does  your  brother  stay  at  8Bo  (jatt  pcft  3^t  ^crt  SBtnbev  fte« 
present  t  9cnn)artl.q  ouf ! 

At  present.  ©egcnm&rtt^ 

0  mock  at,  to  criticise  some  one  @t$  fiber  3^nianben  ober  etwa^  attf* 
or  something.  fatten*. 

'o  lao^h  at  some  one.  6td)  d6er  3cmanben  (ufltg  mad)etu 

"^e  eriucises  every  body.  (Sr  f)ait  fic^  uber  Sebermann  auf. 

To  earn, to  get.  ^erbtenetu 

To  gain,  ©ewinnen*.  Part,  past,  ge« 

toon n en.  Imperf.  gewann* 

0  get  one's  bTead.  ^ein  Srcb  oerbtenen  or  cr»er6en*. 

Part,   past,  txwexhttu    Imperil 
txtoavb. 

To  get  one*s  livelihood  by*    ©tc^ern^^renmtt 
^e  gets  his  livelihood  by  work-  (Sr  ern^^rt  pc^  mit  Xrbetteiu 

^  get  my  livelihood  by  writing.    3d)  ern&bte  mtd)  mit  ®d)rei6ett. 
1  gain  my  money  by  working.     3d)  t^erbtene  mcin  ®e(b  nut  2(r6ettrtu 
By  what  does  this  man  get  his  SBomtt  ern5f)rt  fic^  biefer  SKantt? 
livelihood  1 

To  spilU  aSergtepen*/ Part,  past,  t)etf« 

g  0  f f e  n.    Imperf.  o  e  r  g 0^ 

He  has  spih  the  wine  over  the  (ir  hcX  ben  SSein  auf  ben  ^x^  l^er* 
table*  goffcn  (aotion)* 

»  Compound  verbs  are  conjugated  exactly  like  simple  verbs.  We  shall 
therefore  merely  note  the  irregmarities  of  the  latter,  and  leave  it  to  the  learner 
himself  to  add  the  separable  or  inseparable  particles.  Thus  fanb  is  the  im- 
perfect of  finbcn*  to  find  (See  Lessons  XXXV.  and  XLH.),  and  befanb  thrt 
of  bcflnben*.  The  participle  past  of  finben  is  (jefttttben,  and  that  of  oeftnbeir, 
Befunbett,  the  syllable  ae  being  omitted  on  account  of  the  inseparable  parude 
(See  liBBSon  XLV.j,  fiielt  is  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  ^alten*,  to  hold  (Ley 
0on  LnL),  and  We«  ttttf  that  of  aaftalten*.  The  past  participle  of  ^au«l  i» 
gc^oltcttyiaad  that  oi  ottf^oltett^  aufge^atteit. 
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To  stand*  @  t  e  ^  e  n  "'•   Part,  past,  gcflanben. 

Imperf.  ftanb. 

The  wine  is  on  the  table.  iDcr    SBetn    flc^t  auf   bem   Stfc^c 

(rest). 

Has    your    father   already   de-  3|l  Sbr  |)Ct^  SSatct  fc^cn  aOgereipt  ? 

parted  1 

He  is  ready  to  depart.  ©r  ift  bcrcil  abjurcifen. 

Ready.  S3crcit, 

To  make  ready,  Scrcitcn. 

To  make  one's  self  ready,  ©idft  bcrcit  mac^en. 

To  keep  one's  self  ready.  ©i^  bercit  batten*. 

To  split  {to  pierce).  Serfpaltctt  (turc^bo^jren). 

To  break  somebody's  heart.  Scmanbcm  ba^  |)cr3  burc^bol^tm. 

You  break  this  man's  heart.         ®te  burcbbo^ren  blefctn  S){anne  Hi 

|>era. 

To  hang*  ^&ngen  (verb  active,  regular). 

To  he  hanging.  |)anqen*    (a    neuter    irregular 

verb).     Part,    past,   ge^angeiu 

Imperf.  I)tn3. 

Was  my  hat  hanging  on  the  nail !  ^tng  mctn  |)Ut  an  tern  ^{ogct  ? 

It  was  hanging  on  it.  6r  btng  baran. 

I  hang  it  on  the  nail.  3ci)  b(Sngc  tbn  on  ben  9{ogeL 

The  thief  has  been  hanged.  iDcr  iDicb  tfl  ge^^ngt  mocbcn. 

Who  has  hung  the  basket  on  the  $Bct  bat  ben  ^ocb  an  ben  S3aum  9(^ 

tree  1  f)&nat  ? 

The  thief,  bet  iDieb ; 

the  robber,  the  highwayman,  ber  9l&ubet. 

The  patient  (the  sick  person),  bee  patient.     (See  Note,  Lesson 

Tolerably  well.  Sieniti^,  fo  iiemfi(%. 

It  is  rather  late.  (&i  tfl  stemdd)  fp&t. 

It  is  rather  far.  €'^  tfl  gtemtic!^  n^ett. 

EXERCISE    178. 

How  is  your  father  1 — He  is  (only)  so  so. — How  is  your  patient  % 
—He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday. — Is  it  long  since  y*^ 
saw  your  brothers  % — ^I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — How  were  they  * 
— They  were  very  well. — How  art  thoul — 1  am  tolerably  W^^^ 
(nicbt  ftbct). — How  long  has  your  brother  been  learning  Germa^  ^ 
— He  has  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he  alre^^^^ 
speak  it? — He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better  than  jo'^^ 


cousin  who  has  been  learninj^  it  these  five  years. — ^Is  it  long  8i<>^5 
you  heard  of  my  uncle  1 — It  is  hardly  three  months  since  I  he^^"*^^ 
of  him. — Where  was  he  staying  then  ? — He  was  staying  at  Berli^* 
but  now  he  is  in  London. — T>o  you  like  to  speak  to  my  uncle  t^^^ 
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1  do  like  yerj  much  (fe^r)  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  do  not  like  (ic^  ^be 
nid)t  Qcrn)  him  to  laugh  at  me. — Why  does  he  laugh  at  youl — He 
laugrhs  at  me,  because  I  speak  badly. — Why  has  your  brother  no 
friends  1 — He  has  none,  because  he  critici&es  every  body. — What 
do  you  get  your  livelihood  byl — I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. 
— Does  your  friend  get  his  livelihood  by  writing? — He  gets  it  by 
speaking  and  writing. — Do  tliese  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by 
"working  1 — ^They  do  not  get  it  by  doing  any  thing,  for  they  are 
too  idle  to  work.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY.SIXTH  LESSON.  —  Seclj0  ntib  6uben?ig5U 

Hcttion. 

To  doubt  any  thing.  >  2(n  ctwa^  ^rocifctn  (governs  the  dac 

To  question  any  thing.       )      tive  with  the  preposition  an^. 
Do  you  doubt  that  1  Swcifctn  @i<  boran  ? 

•    do  not  doubt  it.  '^ 

I    make  no  question,  have  no  C^c^^^tftc  ntc^t  toron. 

doubt  of  it.  3 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Daran  ifl  ntd)t  ju  petfetn. 

W^hat  do  you  doubt  1  SBoran  pcifctn  ®ie? 

I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  3d)  pctfle  an  tcni/too^  tteffc  S){onn 

Tne,  mir  gcfagt  ^ot. 

To  agree  to  a  thing.  Uc(>cr  (or  rocgen)  tttoa^  eintg  (or 

ein^)  rocrbcn*. 

^o  you  grant  that?  ©cftcftcn  ©ie  e$  ? 

^  do  grant  it.  3d)  gcftcbc  c^  (or  ic^  geftc^c  rt  ei«/  or 

id)  gcOe  c^  gu). 

ttow  much  have  you  paid  for  that  mxmd  baOcn  ©ic  fdc  tiefcc  ^ut  be* 

hatl  Soblt? 

^  nave  paid  three  crowns  for  it.     3c^  t)al>e  brei  Zf)aUv  tafHt  ht^\)lt 

Far,  Sfit  (a  preposition  governing  the 

accusative). 

(  have  bought  this  horse  for  five  34  l^^be  Mcfc^  ^ferb  fSr  (or  urn) 
hundred  francs.  fUnf  ()unbett  Scanfcn  gefauft. 

The  price,  bet  ^vcxi. 

^Ye  you  agreed  about  the  price  t  @tnb  @te  Hbtv  ben  ^ret^  (wegen  be< 
^  ^JreifcQ  eintg  gcroorben  ? 

We  have  agreed  aboui  it.  8©ic  fmb  borfiOec  (be^wegcn)  einlg 

geworbcn. 
^^out  what  have  you  agreed  ?      aBcriiOer  (we^wcsen)  fmb  ®ie  cinig 

geworben  7 
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About  the  price.  j  ^^^ J^  Tc^^rdfc^ 

On  account  of  (about).  SDcgen  (a  preposition   groTeming 

the  genitive). 
Do  you  confess  your  fault  1  Ocftc^cn  ®tc  Sbrcn  5eW«^  fin  ? 

I  do  confess  it.  Sd)  geftche  t^n  dm 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault.  3c^  dcflc^e^  bop  c6  ein  ^e^Icr  tft; 

To  agxee.  to  compose  a  differ-  ^^'*  «f 'J^^^:  ^frf''' ««' 

®°°  '  C©id)  wrcinigcn. 

To  consent.  GtnwtUigcn. 

However.  Sntcffcn^  tb(6/iebo^ 

jFV a//  that.  iDeffen  ungea^tet. 

To  toear.  IS  r  o  9  e  n*.    Imperf.  tnig. 

What  garments  does  he  wear  ?     5ffia^  flic  ^tcibec  ttfiat  ct  ? 
He  wears  beautiful  garments.       (Sr  txl^X  \&fint  Jlleiocr. 

Against  my  custom,      ©egen  metne  (Scwol^nl^dt  (a  fern. 

noun  taking  en  in  the  ploral). 
As  customary.  $Ste  3cn)6l)n(t^. 

The  partner,  la  ^anbct^gencp  (gen.  en)« 

To  observe  something,  to  take  (gtwag  mcrfm  (gewol^i;  »n:ben*4.fc« 

notice  of  something.  {)en*). 

Do  you  take  notice  of  that  ?         9)2erf en  @te  ta$  ? 
I  do  take  notice  of  it.  34)  nterfe  e& 

Did  you  observe  thatl  ^oben  ®ie  bog  gemerCt? 

Did  you  notice  what  he  did  t        ^oben  @te  gefef^en,  n)0^  et  get^n 

I  did  notice  it.  ^  l^abe  it  gefe^en. 

To  expect  (to  hope).      SSennut()ftt  (6cffen). 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  letter  SScrmutl^en  ®ic  ctnen  JBricf  t»n  35^ 

from  your  uncle  \  rtm  £)f)etm  gu  er^ten  ? 

I  do  expect  it.  3(ft  l^offe  e^. 

He  expects  it.  @c  cermut^ct  c^ 

Have  we  expected  it?  ^aben  wtc  eg  t)crnmtF)et? 

We  have  expected  it.  SBic  ^oben  eg  t^ermut^et 

To  get  (meaning  to  procure) .    95etfd)flffen. 
I  cannot  procure  any  money.        34)  fonn  mir  fetn  ®etb  Wtjiftoffett. 
He  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  @c  fonn  ftd^  ntc^tg  gu  effen  verf^ft 

eat.  fen. 

EXERCISES.    179. 

What  have  you  gained  that  money  by  ? — I  have  gained  it  by 
Working. — What  have  you  done  with  your  wine  1 — ^I  have  spilt  it 
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On  the  table*— Where  is  yours  ? — ^It  is  on  the  larm  table  in  my  lit« 
tie  room  ;  but  yoa  mast  not  drink  any  of  it,  for  I  must  keep  it  for 
t^y  father  who  is  ill. — Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  t — 1  am  sa 
■ — Does  your  uncle  depart  with  us  ? — He  departs  with  us  if  he  plea- 
ses.— Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  to  depart  to-morrow  at  six 
CD'clock  in  the  evening  1 — I  will  tell  him  so. — Why  are  you  laugh- 
ing at  that  man  1 — I  do  not  intend  to  laugh  at  him. — 1  beg  of  yoa 
^ot  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at  him. — Why 
liave  they  (man)  hanged  that  man  1 — ^They  have  hanged  him,  be- 
cause he  has  killed  somebody. — Have  they  (nton)  hanged  the  man 
"who  stole  a  horse  (from)  your  brother  (in  the  dative)  1 — ^They  (9)2an) 
have  punished  him,  but  they  have  not  hanged  him :  they  only  hang 
highwaymen  in  our  country  (bci  un$). — Where  have  you  found  my 
coat  1 — 1  found  it  in  the  blue  room  ;  it  was  hanging  on  a  great  nail, 
— Will  you  hang  my  hat  on  the  tree ! — I  will  hang  it  thereon. 

180. 

Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  1 — ^1  do  not  doubt  it.— Do 
you  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you? — I  do  doubt  it»  for  he  has 
often  told  me  what  was  not  true  (n?abr). — Why  have  you  not  kept 
your  promise  1*— I  know  no  more  what  I  promised  you.— Did  yoa 
not  promise  us  to  take  (f&bren)  us  to  the  concert  (on)  Thursday  1 — I 
confess  that  1  was  wrong  in  promising  you ;  although  (tn^efycn)  the 
concert  has  not  taken  place. — ^Does  your  brotlier  confess  his  fault  1 
— He  does  confess  it. — What  does  your  uncle  say  to  that  letter  1 — 
He  says  that  it  is  written  yery  well ;  but  he  admits  that  he  has 
been  wrong  in  sending  it  to  the  captain. — ^Do  you  confess  your  fault 
now  ? — I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. — Haye  you  at  last  bought  the 
horse  which  you  wished  to  buy  1 — ^I  have  not  bought  it,  for  I  have 
not  beet  able  to  procure  money.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV .) 


SEVENTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.  —  Siebjm  ntlh 

or  THE   PLUPERFECT. 

This  past  tense  expresses  an  action  entirely  finished 
when  another  action  which  relates  to  it  was  com- 
mencing. 

After  haying  read  (after  I  had  Slac^bem  tc^  getcfcn  l^tte* 

read). 
After  having  cut  the  bread  (after  92ad)beni  ec  tag  fBvtt  gcfbftnitten  ()ati 

he  had  cut  the  bread).  tf. 

After  having  eaten  (after  he  had  S^ac^tem  er  gegefTcn  ^atte. 

eaten.) 
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After  catting  myself.  02ad)bem  id)  nitc^  d^n^tten  hattt. 

After  dressing  yourself.  9iad)^cm  @ic  ftd)  angc^gcn  batten. 
After  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  92ad)t)(!m  cr  fid)  t>om  Jcuer  entfcrnt 

fire.  I)att^. 

After  thou  hadst  shaved.  9lad)^cm  S>\x  iDtd)  raftrt  bottefl* 

After  they  had  warmed  tliem-  9>2acbtcm  fic  [idf  gcmc^rmt  i)attctu 

selves. 

Before  I  set  out.  (S^e  tc^  otTeife. 

When  1  had  read,  I  breakfasted.  S?ad)t)cm  tc^  gctefen  f)atti,  ftft^fldcfte 

id^. 

DCT^  In  the  second  member  of  a  compound  phrase  the 
nominative  is  placed  after  its  verb. 

When  you  had  dressed  you  went  9?ad)bcm  @te  jtc^  ongegcgen  fatten/ 

out.  g  t  n  9  e  n  Bit  ou6. 

When  he  had  cut  the  bread  he  9Jad)bcni  cr  ba^  93rob  gefc^nttten  ftflt* 

cut  the  meat.  te^  f  ((  n  1 1 1  cr  ^i  Jtcifcfe.- 

After  he  had  read  the  letter  he  9?oc^beni  et  ten  S3ricf  gelcfen  ftatte^ 

said.  ff^Qti  et. 

Before  I  depart  I  will  once  more  (SU  tc^  abretfe,  to  Ml  i  (6  nc(^  etn^ 

see  my  cliildren.  ma(  mcine  Jtinber  fc^en. 

Obs.  A,  This  transposition  ofthe  nominative  does  not 
take  place  when  the  phrase  begins  with  the  subject. 

He  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  (gr  fc^nitt  to^  Slcifcfe/  naii^tem  et  ta< 
the  bread.  <Btob  gcfc^nttten  ^atte. 

What  did  he  do  after  he  had  SBag  t^at  cr,  na(^bem  ec  gegelten  ^ 
eaten  1  te  ? 

He  went  to  bed.  (Sr  ging  ju  JBette. 


THE  FOLLOWING  VERBS  GOVERN  THE  ACCUSATIVB  WITH  THE 

PREPosmoN  fiber. 

To  be  afflicted  at  somethinff.        Uel&et  etwo^  betrfibt  fetn*. 

To  afflict  one's  self  at  something.  @id)  iibet  etma^  betrtt^en. 

Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  of  @tn^   @te  iibn  ten   Zcb    mtmi 

my  friend  ?  greunte^  6etrabt  ? 

I  am  much  afflicted  at  it.  3^  6in  fc^r  bctrfibt  torfiSet. 

At  what  is  your  father  afflicted  1  aBcrilOec  ift  S^c  ^ctr  95oter  betrfibt  ? 

The  accident,  bet  3ufaC ; 

the  death,  bcr  Sot. 

To  die  (to  lose  life).  ©tcrbcn* 

I  die,  am  dying.  3(1)  fletbe* 

Thou  iiest,  art  dying.  ^u  fHrbjl; 
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He  dies,  is  dying.  (St  fltrbt. 

Died.  Part,    past,  geflorSem    loiperfeet, 

^o  complain  of  some  oneorsome-  ©id)  fi(>cr   Scnionbctl  obft 
thing.  ctn>a^  beftogcn  (befc^roe^ 

r  en). 

Do  yoa  complain  of  my  friend !   SBcfta^cn    @ie    fic(    fiber    nutnen 

5rcun^  ? 
E  do  complain  of  him.  3d)  bcftagc  mid)  fiber  i^n. 

Of  whom  do  you  complain  ?  Itcbcr  rocn  bef  (agcn  @ie  ftc^  ? 

Of  "wnat  does  your  brother  com-  SQBorfibcr  bcfc^rucrt  |id^  3()r  SBni^er? 
plaint 

7o  wonder,  to  be  astonished  oi  &i6i  fiber  etipo^  rounbern* 
surprised  at  something. 

Do  you  wonder  at  what  I  have  SCBunbern  ©ic  fic^  fiber  ta^^  toa^  icft 

done !  gct^on  ^abe  ? 

I  do  wonder  at  it.  3d)  tounbere  mic^  borfiben 

At  what  are  you  surprised  t  SBcrfiber  n^untcrn  @ie  f\6^  1 

To  be  glad.  8 1  e  b  f  e  i  n*  (governs  the  dative). 

To  be  sorry.  8  e  i  b  f  e  i  n*  or  t  ^  u  n*  (governs 

the  dative). 

I  Ma  glad  of  it.  t  ^^  iff  ni«  ^^ &• 

{ am  sorry  for  it.  t  ®^  ^but  or  (ifl)  mir  teib. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  father  (S^  i|l  niir  (ieb  gu  oemebmen/  bag  3^t 

18  well.  .^crr  ©otcr  pc^  wof)l  ^e|inbet. 

*o  hear  (to  understand).  9Sernef)men*. 

Dear,  tieb ; 

sad,  sorrowful.  traurig. 

The  prince,  ter  S^^ft  (^^fing)  (en  in  the  ge- 

nitive) ; 
the  count,  ber  ®raf  (en  in  the  genitive)  ; 

the  baron,  ber  S3arcn. 

Topronounce         JCu^fprccfeen*. 

The  Saxon,  ber  ©acftfe ; 

the  Prussian,  ber  ^reuge ; 

the  Austrian,  ber  ;6ef!rei(^er. 

Saxony,  ^a&t^cn ; 

Prussia,  5^reu9en ; 

Austria,  £)efh:eid)  (£)e|!erreid6»)» 

The  Christian,  ber  @bri)l  (gen.  en)  ; 

the  Jew,  ber  3ube ; 

the  negro,  ber  Sf^cQer  (ber  gjiobr^  gen.  en) 

*  AU  names  of  countnea  are  neater. 
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EXERCISES.      181. 

Has  your  father  at  last  bought  the  house  ? — He  has  not  bought  itt 
for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you  at  last  agreeil 
about  the  price  of  that  carriage  ?-r-We  have  agrc^  about  it. — Ho^ 
much  have  you  paid  for  it  1 — I  have  paid  fifteen  hundred  francs  (bfi^ 
granfc)  for  it, — What  hast  thou  bought  to-day  1 — ^I  have  bough "^ 
three  beautiful  pictures,  a  pretty  gold  ring,  and  two  pair  pf  threat^^ 
stockings. — How  much  hast  thou  bought  the  pictuies  for  ? — ^I  bav^^ 
bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. — Do  you  find  that  they  a 
dear  ? — I  do  not  find  so. — Have  you  agreed  with  your  partner  ? 
have  agreed  with  him. — Does  he  consent  to  pay  you  the  price  oi 
the  ship  1 — He  does  consent  to  pay  it  to  me.— Do  you  consent  to  g(^ 
to  England  ? — I  do  consent  to  go  thither. 

Have  you  seen  your  old  friend  again  (totebec  acfel^ctt)  1 — ^I  have 
seen  him  again. — Did  you  recognise  him  1 — T  could  hardly  recognise 
him,  for  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  long  sword. — How  is 
he  ? — He  is  very  well. — What  garments  does  he  wear  1 — He  wears 
beautiful  new  garments. — Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  your  boy 
has  done  1 — ^I  have  taken  notice  of  it. — Have  you  punished  him  for 
it  1 — I  have  not  punished  him  for  it,  because  he  has  confessed  his 
fault. — Has  your  father  already  written  to  you  I — Not  yet ;  but  I 
expect  to  receive  a  letter  from  him  to-day. — Of  what  do  you  com- 
plain?— I  complain  of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  money.— 
Why  do  these  poor  people  complain  1 — ^They  complain  because  they 
cannot  procure  a  livelihood. — How  are  your  parents  1 — They  are 
as  usual  (wie  gcnjiibntid)),  very  well. — Is  your  uncle  (S^t  ^ct 
£)bcim)  well  1 — He  is  better  than  he  usually  is  (o(g  ae»8l)ntic^). — 
Have  you  already  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Ber- 
lin 1 — I  have  already  written  to  him  several  times ;  he  has»  how 
aver,  not  answered  me  yet. 

182. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter  ? — ^I  went  to 
my  brother,  who  took  (fiif)rcn)  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  ten 
years. — What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this  morning  t — ^When 
I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count,  I  went  out  to  see  the  the- 
atre of  the  prince,  which  I  had  not  seen  before  (nod)  n'tc^t).— -What 
did  your  father  do  when  he  had  breakfasted  1 — He  shaved  and  went 
out. — What  did  your  friend  do  after  he  had  been  a  walking  % — He 
went  to  the  baron. — Did  the  baron  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  the 
bread  T — He  cut  the  bread  after  he  had  cut  the  meat. — When  do  you 
set  out  1 — 1  do  not  set  out  till  (crfl)  to-morrow ;  for  before  I  depart 
I  will  once  more  see  my  good  friends. — ^What  did  your  children  do 
when  they  had  breakfasted "? — ^They  went  a  walking  with  their  dear 
preceptor. — Where  did  your  uncle  go  to  after  he  had  warmed  him- 
self?— He  went  nowhither. — After  he  had  warmed  himself  he  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed. — At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  1 — He  go* 
up  at  sunrise. — Did  you  wake  him?— I  had  no  need  to  wake  him 


far  he  had  ^ot  np  before  me. — What  did  joor  cousin  do  when  ha 
heard  (of)  Sie  death  of  his  best  friend  ? — He  was  much  afflicted, 
and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word. — ^Did  you  shaye  before  you 
breakfasted  ! — I  shaved  when  I  had  breakfasted. — Did  you  go  to 
bed  when  you  had  eaten  supper  ? — When  I  had  eaten  supper  I 
wrote  my  letters,  and  when  1  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed. — ^At 
what  are  you  afflicted  1 — 1  am  afflicted  at  that  accident. — Are  you 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  your  relation  1 — I  am  much  (fcbr)  afflicted 
at  it. — When  did  your  relation  die  1 — He  died  last  month. — Of 
what  do  you  complain  1 — I  complain  of  your  boy. — Why  do  you 
complain  of  him  1 — Because  he  has  killed  the  pretty  dog,  which  I 
received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has  your  uncle  com- 
plained ? — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have  done. — Has  he 
complained  of  the  letter  which  1  wrote  to  him  1 — He  has  com- 
plained of  it.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— adjt  mi  6Wben?ig6lt 

tcttion. 


Declenaion  of  Feminine  Substantives. 

NoM.  Gen.    Dat.    Acc. 


mi  ^       i  Singular. 
^^^       ^  Plural. 


bfe,     ber,     ber,     bie* 
bie,     ber,     ben,     bie 


I.  Singular. 

Rule,  All  feminine  substantives,  without  excep- 
tion, together  with  all  foreign  feminine  words  adopted 
into  German,  as :  bie  ^orm,  the  fohn ;  bie  ?inie,  the 
hne,  remain  invariable  in  all  the  cases  singular.  Ex. 
NoM.  bie  ^rau,  the  woman ;  Gen.  ber  ^rau,  of  the 
woman;  Dat.  ber  ^tarXf  to  the  woman;  Acc.  bie 
%ta»f  the  woman. 

n.  Plural. 

Rule,  Feminine  substantives  ending  in  e,  el,  er,  add 
n,  "and  all  others  en,  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  and 
do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels.  (See  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Substantives,  Lesson  XIII.) 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  : 
1st,  The  two  substantives:  bie  SKutter,  the  mother; 
bfe  l!Co(^ter,  the  daughter,  soften  the  radical  vowels  in 
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the  plural  without  adding  «.»    Ex.  Plural :  bk  SRutter 
the  mothers  ;  tie  2!6ct)ter,  the  daughters. 

2d,  Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an  a  or  it, 
are  declined  in  the  plural  like  masculine  substantives, 
that  is,  they  add  e  in  all  the  cases  and  soften  the  radi- 
cal vowel.** 


The  Joor  — ^the  doors. 
The  bottle — ^the  bottles. 
The  fork  — ^the  forks. 
The  pen    — ^the  pens. 
The  hand  — ^the  hands. 
The  nut    — ^the  nuts. 

She — ^they. 


Has  she  1 
She  has. 
She  has  not. 
Have  they? 
They  have. 
They  have  not. 


My  (feminine  singular). 
My  (plural  for  all  genders). 


Sing.  Plural. 

bte  Xijnv,  —  bie  Xtinvtn. 
bte  glafdje — bic  glafd)cn* 
btc  ®a6cl  —  bte  ©abcln. 
bic  geber  —  bie  gebem* 
bie  ^anb  — bie  ^nbe* 
bicSKw^    —  bieKiiife. 

©ic  — ri<J.  (See  Table  of  the 
Personal  Pronouns,  Lesson 
XXVIII.) 

aat  fie  ? 
©Ic  hat 
@te  i)at  ntd)t. 
^a&cn  tic  ? 
®te  f)abcn. 
@te  i)Qh(n  ntd^t. 

NoM.  Gen.      Dat.     Acc. 
nteine,  nteiner,  nteiner,  nteine* 
nteine,  meiner,  nteinen,  tneine. 


Obs,  A.  In  this  manner  all  possessive  pronouns  of 
the  feminine  gender  are  declined,  as :  jDeine,  thy  ;  feiite, 
his  ;  i^re,  her ;  unfere,  our ;  @ure,  your ;  i^re,  their. 

The  father  and  his  son  or  his  ^er  93atct  unb  fctn  Go^n  ober  feine 

daughter.  Scd)tcr. 

The  mother  and  her  son  cr  her  5)ic  9}?uttcc  unb  \f)V  ©o^n  ober  \f)Xt 

daughter.  Softer. 

The  child  and  its  brother  or  its  ^Dag  Xxtib  unb  fctn  SSrubet;  ebet  > 

sister.  fcinc  ©djrpcfter. 

My  door     — my  doors.  gjlcinc  SWc     — mcinc  JS^ftrm; 

Thy  fork     — thy  forks.  >Dclnc  ®a6ct     —  iDcine  ®abc(n. 

•  Except  in  the  dative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  8i.>ffitantive8  with- 
out exception  take  tt  in  the  dative  plural,  if  they  have  not  one  in  the  nominal 
tive.    (See  Lesson  XIIL) 

b  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these  rules 
will  be  separately  noted. 
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His  pen      — his  pens. 
Her  brother — her  brothers. 
Her  sister   — her  sisters. 
Her  book    — her  books. 


©cine  Jctec 
Sbc  S3ru^cr 
Sbre  ed)Wi'flcr 
Sbr  SBud) 


feine  ^ebcnu 
ibrc  ©r liter, 
ibrc  (Scbrocftem. 
iferc  93ad)er. 


THE   ADJECTIVE   PRECEDED  BY  THE   DEFINITE  ARTICLE  OF   THf 

FEMININE   GENDER. 


NoM.  the  good 

Gen.  of  the  good 

Dat.  to  the  good 

Ace.  the  good 


Singular. 
NoM.  tie  QUtt, 
Gen.  ber  flutcn. 
Dat.  ber  guten. 
Ace.  bic  gute. 


Plural. 
bie  guteti. 
ber  Qiitcn. 
ben  guten. 
bte  guten* 


Obs.  B,  The  adjective  preceded  by  a  possessive 
pronoun  of  the  feminine  gender,  as :  tiietne,  bctne,  &c. 
has  exactly  the  same  declension  as  with  the  definite 
article. 


My  ^ood  linen, 

the  right  hand, 

the  left  hand, 

the  language, 

the  tongue, 

the  street, 

the  town, 

the  woman,  the  wife, 

the  girl, 

the  young  lady, 

My  right  hand  aches. 
His  left  hand  aches. 

The  room, 

the  chamber, 

the  cabinet, 

the  apartment, 
The  front  room, 
the  back  room, 
the  silk, 
the  silk  stocking. 


mctne  gute  Scintoanb ; 

tic  rcd)tc  ^ant ; 

tic  tinfc  |)ant) ; 

bic  ©prad)c ; 

tic  Sungc ; 

tic  ©trnt'c ; 

tic  ©tatt ; 

tic   ^rau   (does    not  soften  and 

takes  en  in  the  plural) ; 
tad  9}2atd)cn ; 
tad  $r&u(cin. 

SKir  fcbmcrjt  tic  rccfttc  ^ant.« 
3()ni  fc^mcr^t  tie  (in6c  ^ant. 

tie  ©tube ; 

tad  Simmer ; 

tie  hammer ; 

tad  ®cmad).'* 

tic  ©tube  wrn  l)craud  ; 

tie  ©tube  f)intcnaud ; 

tic  ©cite ; 

ter  fcitcnc  ©ttumpf. 


*  When  the  sensation  expressed  by  the  impersonal  verb  is  felt  only  m  • 
1  4t  of  the  body,  the  person  is  put  in  the  dative. 
^  <Stube  is  the  room  commonly  inhabited  and  in  which  there  is  a  stove. 

tinnter  is  the  general  word  for  room,  whether  there  is  a  stove  in  it  or  not 
ammer  is  a  small  room  in  which  there  is  no  stove,  and  in  wliich  varioui 
(faings  are  kept ;  hence  bie  ^Iciberfvimmcr,  the  wardrobe ;  bie  SBobenfammet, 
llie  garret,  &c.  ©entac!^  is  only  used  in  speaking  of  the  apartments  in  a 
llo  or  a  palace. 
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TBI   ADJECTIVE    WITHOnT   AN    ARTICLE   IN  THE   FEBflNDTB 

GENDER. 

NoM.  Gen.  Dat.  Aca 
Good,  &c.  (in  the  singular),  gute,  guter,  guter^  gute. 
Good,  &c.  (in  the  plural),     gute,     gutcr,    guten,    gate* 

Some  good  soup.  ®ute  ^nppc 

Some  bad  pens.  @d)((c^te  ^ebenu 

Some  beautifal  linen  shirts.  @c^Sne  (clnmatibme  .^embctu    (See 

Obs,  Lesson  IV.) 

THE   ADJECTIVE   PRECEDED   BY   THE    INDEFINITE    ARTICLE 

IN   THE   FEMININE   GENDER. 


A  good,.&c.  (feminine). 


N.  eitie  gute*  G.  enter  gutett* 
A.  etne  gute.  D.  eitter  guten* 


THE   FOLLOWING   PRONOUNS   ARE   DECLINED   LIKE  THE 

DEFINITE   ARTICLE. 

This  or  this  one,  that  or  that  one,  ttcfe,  fcne. 
Some,  sundry,  elntge/  ettid^c. 

Many,  several,  mcF)rc  or  mc^rcrc* 

Whish,  wctcfte. 

All,  aUe. 

Many  a  one,  some,  man&^tt,  mand^c,  mand^e^ 

2Cntere  is  declined  Jike  an  adjective. 

Obs.  C.  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  num- 
bers, and  pronominal  adjectives  have  the  same  declen- 
sion for  all  genders,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  many 
parts  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Adyectives,  Lesson  XVIH. 

REMARK. 

To  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  declen- 
sion of  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal 
acyectives,  the  learner  has  only  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  definite  article ;  for  when  the  adjective  is 
preceded  by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  termina- 
tion,^ it  takes  en  in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  nomi- 

•  Some  anthon  write  mt'^xt,  othen  mel^rere.  The  latter  u  more  usual, 
the  former  more  correct. 

f  The  terminations  of  the  definite  article  are  called  chanL£-teristic  becauM 
tliey  characterize  the  case,  number,  and  gender. 
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native  singular  of  all  genders  and  the  accusative  sin* 
gular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes  e  (Page 
33,  Rule  2d.).  The  adjective  itself  takes  these  termi- 
nations when  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  article*  or  if 
the  word  preceding  has  not  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation, as :  ent/  ntent/  fetn^  &c.  in  the  nominative  of  the 
masculine,  and  nominative  and  accusative  of  the 
neuter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  a(]yective 
preceded  by  the  indefinite  article.  The  nominative 
nttf  not  having  the  characteristic  termination  er  for 
the  masculine  and  e^  for  the  neuter,  the  a4jective 
takes  it.    Ex.  (Sin  guter  Wlann,  ein  quM  ^b* 

The  characteristic  termination  of  the  masculine 
being  e  r  and  that  of  the  neuter  e  ^^  that  of  the  femi- 
nine is  e :  so  that  is  is  sufficient  to  join  the  ending  e  to 
a  word  of  the  characteristic  termination  to  make  it 
feminine.  Ex.  Masc.  and  neuter:  btefer^ biefe^ ;  femi- 
nine: biefe;  masc.  and  neuter:  jener^  jetted;  feminine, 
icne* 

These  principles  being  once  well  understood,  the 
learner  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  declining 
adjectives,  ordinal  numbers  or  pronominal  adjectives. 

Have  you  my  pen  1  ^aUn  ©Ic  meine  S^tct  ? 

No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not  ^m,  ^atam  (gn^btge  ^rou^)/ 1^ 

i)ahc  fie  nicftt. 
Which  bottle  have  you  broken  1  8Bc(d)e  Stofd)e  l)ahtn  ®ic  getbrc^en  ? 
Which  soup  has  she  eaten  ?         SOSelc^e  ^uppe  b^t  (te  gcgefTen  ? 
What  pear  have  you !  SBag  ffir  cine  fflirne  l)aUn  ®ie  ? 

What  linen  have  you  bought  t     $Ba^  ffic  Seinn)ant  ^aUn  @te  ge« 

fouft  ? 
Bo  you  see  my  sister  t  @ebcn  @te  metne  ^d^meflet;  ? 

I  do  see  her.  34)  [•??)«  1i^ 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters  t         ^aben  @te  mctne  Bd^wtfmi  gefe^ 

^en? 
no,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  £flm,  metn  ^v&\xUm,  t^  f)aU  flc 
them.  ni^t  gcfc^en. 

I  Except  hi  the  ^nitive  sinrular  masculme  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes 
ra,  and  in  the  nopimative  and  accusative  neuter  in  which  it  changes  a9  into 
M.    (Page  33,  Rulci  8d.) 

^  If  speaking  to  a  lady  of  rank,  gtt&bige  ^xarx,  gracious  Indy,  must  be 
Hed. 
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TBI   ADJECTIVE    WITHOnT   AN    ARTICLE   IN  THE   FEBflNINl 

GENDER. 

NoM.  Gen.  Dat.  Aoa 
Good,  (fee.  (in  the  singular),  gute,  guter,  gitter,  gutc. 
Good,  &c.  (in  the  plural).     QUtt/     guter^    ffitm,    gute* 

Some  good  soup.  ®ute  &\xppt 

Some  bad  pens.  @d)(ec^te  jebenu 

Some  beautiful  linen  shirts.  @c^{$ne  (clnmanbene  .^embm*    (S«6 

Obs,  Lesson  IV.) 

THE   ADJECTIVE  PRECEDED   BY   THE    INDEFINITE    ARTICLE 

IN   THE   FEMININE   GENDER. 


A  goody.&c.  (feminine). 


N.  eute  gute*  G.  enter  guteti* 
A.  eute  gate*  D.  etuer  gutett* 


THE   FOLLOWING   PRONOUNS   ARE   DECLINED   LIKE   THE 

DEFINITE   ARTICLE. 

This  or  this  one,  that  or  that  one,  ttcfe,  j[ene. 
Some,  sundry,  etntge,  ettid^c. 

Many,  several,  mcf)re  or  mc^recc* 

Whioh,  tt)c(d)e. 

All,  aUc. 

Many  a  one,  some,  man&^tx,  mon^e/  mand^e^ 

2Cnbere  is  declined  Jike  an  adjective. 

Obs.  C  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  num- 
bers, and  pronominal  adjectives  have  the  same  declen- 
sion for  all  genders,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  many 
parts  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Ady[ectives,  Lesson  XVIH. 

REMARK. 

To  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  declen- 
sion of  aj,djectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal 
adjectives,  the  learner  has  only  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  definite  article ;  for  when  the  adjective  is 
preceded  by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  terminar 
tion,^  it  takes  en  in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  nomi- 

•  Some  authon  write  mt^xt,  others  mel^rere.    The  latter  k  more  nfoal, 
the  former  more  correct. 

f  The  terminations  of  the  definite  article  are  called  chanu-teristic 
tliey  characterize  the  case,  number,  and  gender. 
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native  singular  of  all  genders  and  the  aeeosative  sin* 
golar  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes  e  (Page 
33,  Rule  2d.).  The  adjective  itself  takes  these  termi- 
nations when  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  article*  or  if 
the  word  preceding  has  not  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation, as :  eitif  meiit/  fetn^  &c.  in  the  nominative  of  the 
masculine,  and  nominative  and  accusative  of  the 
nJBUter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  ^ective 
preceded  by  the  indefinite  article.  The  nominative 
tin,  not  having  the  characteristic  termination  er  for 
the  masculine  and  e^  for  the  neuter,  the  adjective 
takes  it.    Ex.  (Sin  guter  SRann,  tin  gnM  ^b* 

The  characteristic  termination  of  the  masculine 
being  e  r  and  that  of  the  neuter  e  ^,  that  of  the  femi- 
nine is  e :  so  that  is  is  sufficient  to  join  the  ending  e  to 
ia  word  of  the  characteristic  termination  to  make  it 
feminine.  Ex.  Masc.  and  neuter:  biefer, biefe^ ;  femi- 
nine :  btefe ;  masc.  and  neuter :  jener,  jiene^ ;  feminine, 
jiene. 

These  principles  being  once  well  understood,  the 
learner  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  declining 
adjectives,  ordinal  numbers  or  pronominal  adjectives. 

Have  you  my  pen  ?  ^cibcn  ©ic  mcine  S^tet  7 

No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not.  ^m,  SKatom  (gnfibige  grou*)/ 1^ 

i)abc  fie  nt^t. 
Which  hottle  have  you  hroken  ?  SBctcfee  ?jtafd)e  ftaben  ©ic  getbrc^cti  7 
Which  soup  has  she  eaten  t         SOScI^e  ^uppe  hat  (te  dcgcfTen  ? 
What  pear  have  you  ?  fflBog  ffir  cine  fflirnc  l)ahm  @tc  ? 

What  linen  have  you  bougrht  t     $Ba^  ffic  Selnroanb  \)aUn  @U  gc< 

fouft  ? 
Do  you  see  my  sister  1  ©eftf n  ©ie  mcine  @cl^»ef!et  7 

I  do  see  her.  Sdb  fc()e  fie. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters  1         ^aOen  @te  mcine  ^6:^Wi^itn  aefc< 

ben? 
No,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  Slein,  mctn  ^v&rxUxn,  i^  l)aU  fit 
them.  nt^t  gcfc^en. 

c  Except  in  the  genitive  sinrular  masculine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes 
fit,  and  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  which  it  changes  a9  into 
C9.    (Page  33,  Rule  2d.) 

k  Ijf  speaking  to  a  lady  of  rank,  gtt&bige  %ta\x,  gracious  Indy,  must  1m 
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The  nose,  tie  92ofe ; 

the  butter,  Me  S3uttct ; 

the  soup,  btc  @uppe ; 

the  towel,  tai  ^anttuc^ ; 

the  napkin,  ta^  ZcUcxtni},  tie  @emette. 

EXERCISES.      183. 

Are  you  not  surprised  at  what  my  friend  has  done  1 — I  am  much 
surprised  at  it. — At  what  is  your  son  surprised  1 — He  is  surprised 
at  your  courage. — Are  you  sorry  for  having  written  to  my  uncle  1 
— I  am,  on  the  contrary,  glad  of  it. — At  what  art  thou  afflicted  1 — I 
am  not  afflicted  at  the  happiness  of  my  enemy,  but  at  the  death  of 
ray  friend. — How  are  your  brothers  1 — They*  have  been  very  well 
for  these  few  days. — Are  you  glad  of  it  1 — 1  am  glad  to  hear  that 
they  are  well. — Are  you  a  Saxon  1 — No,  I  am  a  Prussian. — Do 
the  Prussians  like  to  learn  French  1 — ^They  do  like  to  learn  it. — 
Do  the  Prussians  speak  German  as  well  as  the  Saxons  1— The 
Saxons  and  the  Prussians  speak  German  well ;  but  the  Austrians 
do  not  pronounce  it  very  well  (ntc^t  aU^u  gut) ;  notwithstanding 
they  are  (bcffcn  ungeac^tct  jint  cQ  very  goodpeople. — ^Which  day  of 
the  week  (iBetd)en  Sac)  in  tct  SBccfte)  do  the  Turks  celebrate  (feiern)  t 
— They  celebrate  Friday  (ten  S^eitag);  but  the  Christians  cele- 
brate Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negroes  their  birth-day 
(tec  ©eOurtgtag). 

184. 

Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  T — She  has  it  not. — ^What  has 
she  1 — She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother  anything  t — She  has  a 
fine  gold  fork. — -Who  has  my  large  bottle  1 — Your  sister  has  it- 
Do  you  sometimes  see  your  mother  1 — I  see  her  often. — ^When  did 
you  see  your  sister  ? — I  saw  her  three  months  and  a  half  (0^5.  C*« 
Lesson  LX V.)  ago. — Who  has  my  fine  nuts ! — Your  good  sister 
has  them. — Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  1— She  has  them  not. — 
Who  has  them  1 — Your  mother  has  them. — Have  your  sisters  had 
my  pens  1 — ^They  have  not  had  them,  but  I  believe  that  their  chil- 
dren have  had  them. — Why  does  your  brother  complain? — He 
complains  because  his  right  hand  aches. — Why  do  you  complain  t 
— I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches. — ^Is  your  sister  as  old 
as  my  mother  1 — She  is  not  so  old,  but  she  is  taller. — Has  your 
brother  purchased  anything? — He  has  purchased  something.— 
What  has  he  bought? — He  has  bought  fine  linen  and  good  pens. 
—Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  ? — He  has  bought  some. 
^Is  your  sister  writing  ? — No,  Madam,  she  is  not  writing. — Why 
does  she  not  write  ?— Because  she  has*  a  sore  hand. — Why  does 
the  daughter  of  your  neighbour  not  go  out  ? — She  does  not  go  out, 
because  she«has  sore  feet. — Why  does  my  sister  not  speak? — Be- 
cause she  has  a  soar  mouth. — Hast  thou  not  seen  my  silver  pent 
—I  have  not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a  front  room  ? — I  have  one  be- 
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Aind,  but  mj  brother  has  one  in  the  front. — ^Doe«  the  wife  of  em 

shoemaker  go  oat  already  1 — No,  my  lady,  she  does  not  go  oat 
yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill. 

185. 

Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken  1 — She  broke  the  one 
which  my  mother  bought  yesterday. — Hare  you  eaten  of  my  soap 
or  of  my  mother's  ?— -1  have  eaten  neither  of  yours  nor  your  mo- 
ther's, but  of  that  of  my  good  sister^ — Have  you  seen  the  woman 
that  was  with  (bet)  me  this  morning  1 — I  have  not  seen  her. — Has 
your  mother  hurt  herself? — She  has  not  hurt  herself. — Have  you  a 
sore  nose  1 — I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  a  sore  hand.— Have  you 
eut  your  finger  1 — No,  my  lady,  I  have  cut  my  hand. — Will  you 
give  me  a  pen  t — ^I  will  give  you  one. — Will  you  (have)  this  (one) 
or  that  (one)  1 — ^I  will  (have)  neither. — Which  (one)  do  you  wish 
to  have  t — I  wish  to  have  that  which  your  sister  has. — Do  you 
wish  to  have  my  mother's  good  black  silk  or  my  sister's  ? — ^I  wish 
to  have  neither  your  mother's  nor  your  sister's,  but  that  which  you 
have. — Can  you  write  with  this  pen  1 — I  can  write  with  it  (Obs. 
jB..  Lesson  LII.). — Each  woman  thinks  herself  amiable  Qxcbin^s 
toMxQ)  and  each  is  coneeited  (b<ft|t  Gtqenltebe). — ^The  same  (^ben 
fo)  as  men  (bte  SRannllperfcn),  my  dear  friend. — Many  a  one  thinks 
hunself  learned  who  is  not  so,  and  many  men  surpass  (fibertrcffen*) 
women  in  vanity  (an  Gttctfeit).    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Jfetllt  ntib  BUbenpgBU 

To  go  into  the  kitchen,  to  be  in  3n  bie  jlficf)e  ^cf)in*,  in  bet  ^Ocf)e 
the  kitchen.  fetn*.      (See    Lesson    XXIX. 

Note  \) 
To  go  to  church,  to  be  at  church.  3n  bie  ^irdfte  ge^cn*/  tn  bcc  ^trd^* 

fctn*. 
To  go  to  school,  to  be  at  school.  3n  bie  ©c^ute  gel^en*/  in  bet  ^^ule 

fctn*. 
To  go  into  the  cellar,  to  be  in  3n  ben  ^eltet  ge^en*,  in  bem  Jtetf 
the  cellar.  ter  fcin*. 

The  dancing  school,  bie  !San^fd)u(e ; 

the  play  (the  comedy),      bie  ^cni^bie ; 
the  opera,  bie  iDpcr. 

1  o  go  a  hunting,  to  be  at  hunt-  f  2(uf  bie  Saab  ge^en*^  auf  bet  3aaD 
ing.  fein*.      (See    Lesson    XXX. 

Note  •.) 

To  go  to  the  castle,  to  be  at  the  Xuf  bag  @c((c9  ge^cn*/  auf  bem 
castle.  ^c^toffe  fctn*.* 

•  The  preposition  auf  denotes  activnaod  eiiatonce  upon  the  exterior  of  anfr 
thing  or  motion  towards  an  elevatioo. 

11 
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To  go  to  the  exchange^  to  be  at  UnfhU  SS^rfe  ge^n*/  Aitf  Ut  IMrfi 
the  exchange.  fcia"^. 

The  bank,  tic  SBonf  (plur.  JBonfen)  ; 

the  bench,  tic  ©an!  (plur.  fQSinU). 

To  go  to  fish  or  a  fishing.  Sifd)cn  gcl)cn** 
To  hant.  3aC)cn. 


The  whole  day,  aL  the  day, 

the  whole  morning, 

the  whole  evenin?, 

the  whole  night,  Si  the  night, 

the  whole  year, 

the  whole  week, 

the  whole  socie^, 

All  at  once, 

suddenly  (all  of  a  sudden). 

Next  week. 
Last  week. 
This  week. 
This  year. 
Your  mother, 

your  sister, 
your  sisters, 

A  person, 
The  belly-ache, 

She  las  the  stomach-ache. 
His  sister  has  a  violent  head- 
ache. 


ben  gangcn  SSa^ ; 
ten  gonjen  9)2orgcn ; 
ten  gan^n  Xbent ; 
tie  ganje  9?ad)t ; 
tag  ganje  3a^i; ; 
tie  ganje  SBod^e ; 
tie  ganje  ®efenf(^ft^ 
Quf  einmat ; 

;Dte  fanftide  (na^fte)  SIBodbe. 

;Dte  t)ottge  (oevgangene)  SBoc^e* 

;Dtefe  SBoc^e. 

S^iefeg  Sobt:. 

t  3t)te   Srau  ^utto:  (See  Oftf. 

Lesson  LXXV.) ; 
t  S^t  grfiutcin  ^^weffei: ; 
t  36t^e  grfiulein  ©d)n)e|lern. 
etne  5)«fon. 
tag  S3aud)n)cl^;  plur.  ti?  SSaiK^ 

fd^evsen. 
®te  l^ot  gjiflgcnfd&mergen  (plur.). 
@etne  @d)toef!eT:  l^at  ^efdgeg  ,Ko))f« 

kDe^. 


Some  of  it,  any  of  it.  1  Sing. 

Someof  theniyanyof  I    and 

them.  \PIur. 

Of  it,  of  them.  J  fern. 


Pronouns  possessive  abso- 
lute. 
Mine,  his,  hers,        )  g. 
Ours,  yours,  theirs.  )      ^' 


Singular  and  Plural  fern* 

. A ^ 

SQelc^e,  berett,  berfcftett^ 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XVL) 


FEMmmB. 

A 


Singular. 

tie  ntetnige/  tie  felnige/  tie  i^n^t* 
tie  unfrtge/  tie  ^xxQt,  tie  xf)t\SI^ 


^  0ttbitantiye8  terminating  in  ti,  WK  ^i^  f^^fK  tind  <|t^  are  fenMm^* 
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Mine,  his,  hers,     ^ 

Ours,  yours,  hers,  r^^^^^^' 

Have  you  my  pen  or  hers  t 
I  have  hers. 

To  her. 


Plural. 

He  ntettiigett^  bie  ^tixtigtn,  bie 

it}xxgen. 
bie  unfngett^  bte  &iTigtn,  bie 

ilyriflen.® 

J^Un  6te  metne  'gtttt  titn  tie  t^^ 

rtae? 
Z6)  pabc  tie  i^tigr. 

3  5  c  (See  Table  of  Personal  Pro- 
nouns, Lesson  XXVllL). 


What  do  you  wish  to  send  to  SBa^  tocllen  @te  3(rer  aXu(^me  fcftU 

your  aunt  ?  cf ^n  ? 

I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart.  3d)  mia  tbt  etne  !3tcrte  fc^tcfen. 

Will  you  send  her  also  fruits  1  SBoUen  ®te  tf)t  oud)  ^^&d)t<  fc^tcfen  ? 

I  will  send  her  some.  3d)  lottt  tl)i;  n)C(d)C  fd)t(f en. 

Have  you  sent  the  books  to  my  ^6en  ®te  metnen  ^loeftem  bU 


sisters  1 
1  have  sent  them  to  them. 

The  fruit, 

the  tart, 

the  aunt, 

the  peach, 

the  strawberry, 

the  cherry, 

the  cousin  (aunt), 

the  niece, 

the  might  (power), 

the  maid-servant, 

the  gazette. 

The  relation. 

The  neighbour  (feminine), 

the  ware  (merchandise,  goods),    tie  SBaarc. 


fbUcoct  .qcfd)t(ft  ? 
S^  fyxU  ffe  tf)nen  gcfd^idt. 

btc  grud)t ; 

bie  Scrtc ; 

bie  9)2ul)me  (bie  Sante); 

bte  ^prjicbe ; 

bie  (Srbbeere ; 

bie  ^irfc^e ; 

bie  aSafe ; 

bie  9{td)te ; 

bie  97{od)t ; 

bte  9)2agb ; 

bie  Settung.d 


M.  ber  SBernHinbte ; 
F.  bie  aJetttxinbte ; 

bie  97ad)()annn ; 


(an  adjsKV 
tive  noun. 


Obs.  A.     A  feminine  substantive  is  formed  by  join* 
ing  the  syllable  inn  to  a  masculine  substantive.     Ex. 


The  actor, 
the  actress. 


ber  ©diaufpictcr ; 
bte  ^d^ufpiclecinn* 


•  These  pronouns  have  the  declension  of  an  actjective  p/eccded  by  the  deftt 
nite  artide.    (See  Lesson  VII.) 
d  Words  terminating  in  ttng  are  feminine. 
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Ohs,  B.  If  the  radical  syllable  of  the  masculine  sub« 
stantive  contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  0/  it/  it  is  gen** 
erally  softened  on  being  made  feminine  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  syllable  inn*     Ex. 

The  countess,  tie  ©rfijinn ; 

the  fool  (fem.),  tie  9id'rrintt ; 

the  cook  (fem.),  tie  ^Sdbtnn ; 

the  peasant  (peasant's  wife),  tie  S3Suertnn  ; 

the  sister-in-law,  tie  ©c^todgccinn. 

To  catch  a  cold,  ten  ^d^nupfcn  befommcn** 

To  have  a  cold,  ten  @d)nupfcn  l)abcn*. 

To  have  a  cough,  ten  ^uflen  f)aben». 

I  have  caught  a  cold.  3d)  b^i^e  ten  @d)nupfen  ibefcmmen. 

The  cold,  tec  ©Anupfen ; 

the  cough,  ter  ^uflen* 

.  To  make  sick.  ^canE  nmdben. 

It  makes  me  sick.  ^i  mac^t  mt(^  franE. 

EXERCISES.      186. 

Where  is  your  cousin  1 — He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
(fem.)  already  made  the  soup  1 — She  has  made  it,  for  it  stands  al- 
ready upon  the  table. — Where  is  your  mother  ? — She  is  at  church.— 
Is  your  sister  gone  to  school  ?— -She  is  gone  thither. — Does  your 
mother  often  go  to  church  ? — She  goes  thither  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to 
church  ? — She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. — ^At  what  o'clock 
does  she  get  up  ? — She  gets  up  at  sun-rise. — Dost  thou  go  to  school 
to-day  1 — I  do  go  thither. — ^What  dost  thou  learn  at  schooH-^I 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. — Where  is  your  aunt? — She 
is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little  sister. — Do  your  sisters  go  this 
evening  to  the  opera  1 — No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school. 
— Is  your  father  gone  a  hunting  1 — He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a 
hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold. — Do  you  like  to  go  a  hunting  1 — ^I  like 
to  go  a  fishing  better  than  a  hunting. — Is  your  fathe^  still  in  the 
country  ! — Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there. — What  does  he  do  there? 
— He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  there. — Did  you  hunt  when  y30 
were  in  the  country  ? — I  hunted  the  whole  day. 

187. 

How  long  have  you  stayed  with  (Oct)  my  mother  1 — ^I  stayed  with 
her  the  whole  evening. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  were  at  the  castle  ?— 
I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you  find  many  people  there  1 — ^I  found 
only  three  persons  there. — Who  were  those  three  persons  1 — ^They 
(6^)  were  the  count,  the  countess,  and  their  daughter. — Are  these 
girls  as  good  as  their  brothers  1 — ^They  are  better  than  they. — Can 
your  sisters  speak  German  1— They  cannot,  but  they  are  leaminjl 
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ii'  — Haye  you  brought  anything  to  your  mother  1 — ^I  brought  ner 
|ood  fruits  and  a  fine  tart. — What  has  your  niece  brought  you  !-^ 
She  has  brought  us  good  cherries,  good  strawberries,  and  good 
peaches. — Do  you  like  peaches  1 — I  do  like  them  much  (fef)r).«- 
How  many  peaches  has  your  neighbour  (fern.)  given  you  1— -She 
has  given  me  more  than  twenty  of  them. — Have  you  eaten  many 
cherries  this  year  ? — I  have  eaten  many  of  them. — Did  you  give 
any  to  your  little  sister  1 — I  gave  her  some.— Why  have  you  not 
given  any  to  your  good  neighbour  (fem.)  1 — I  wished  to  eive  her 
some,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  take  any,  because  she  does  not 
like  cherries. — ^Were  there  many  pears  last  year  1 — ^Thtre  were  not 
many. 

188. 

Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  play  1 — ^They  cannot  go  thither, 
because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. — Did  you 
sleep  well  last  night  1 — I  did  not  sleep  well,  for  my  children  made 
too  much  noise  in  my  room. — Where  were  you  last  night  1 — I  was 
at  my  brother-in-law's. — Did  you  see  your  sister-in-law  ? — I  did 
see  her. — How  is  she  ? — She  was  better  yesterday  evening  than 
asaal. — Did  you  playl — We  did  not  play,  but  we  read  some  good 
books ;  for  my  snter-in-law  likes  to  read  better  than  to  play.— 
Have  you  read  the  gazette  to-day  1 — I  have  read  it. — Is  there  any 
thing  new  in  it  1 — ^I  have  not  read  anything  new  in  it. — Where  have 
you  been  since  (fcitbcm)  I  saw  you  1 — I  have  been  at  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, and  Berlin. — Did  you  speak  to  my  sister  1 — I  did  speak  to  her. 
^What  does  she  say?— She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — 
Where  have  you  put  my  pen  1 — I  have  put  it  on  the  table. — Do  you 
intend  to  see  your  aunt  to-day  1 — I  do  intend  to  see  her,  for  she  has 
promised  me  to  dine  with  us. — I  admire  (6cn>unt)crn)  that  family 
(tie  Sonutte),  for  the  father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  the  queen  of 
it    The  children  and  the  servants  (tai  (l)eftnbe  has  no  plural)  are 
the  subjects  (jbtt  UnUxtf)an,  gen.  en)  of  the  state  (jba  ©toot). — ^Tho 
tutors  of  the  children  are  the  ministers  (Dcr  9)jinijlcr),   who  share 
(tbeitcn)  with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  (tie  ^crgc)  of  the  govem- 
*  ment  (t)tc  SRcflicriing).    The  good  education  (t)ie  feritcbung)  which 
is  given  to  children  (See  Obs.  Contin.  of  Lesson  LXX.)  is  the 
crown  (tic  ^rcne)  of  monarchs  (tec  SKonorc^^  gen.  en).    (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTIETH  LESSON,— 3lcl)tp00te  Uttiott. 

To  march  (to  walk).  sDlorfd)iren.* 

To  walk  (to  go  on  foot).        ©e^cn*  (}U  gupc  QC^cn). 

»  The  verb  marfc^irctt  takes  the  auxiliary  fein*,  when  there  is  a  destination 
of  place,  else  it  takes  either  babcit*  or  feitt*.  Ex.  5)ic  5lrmee  tfl  m^  diom 
marfc^irt,  the  army  has  marched  to  Rome ;  bte  Slrmce  ^at  (or  tjl)  ben  ganjeil 
Sag  marf^irt,  the  army  has  marched  the  whole  day. 
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To  step  ©direitcn*.  Part,  past,  gcfil^i 

Imperf.  fc^ritt. 
To  travel.  Stcifcit/      >    take    ftnn    for    * 

To  wander  (to  go  on  foot).  SBonbcrn,  J  auxiliary. 

The  tf^ller,  ber  9ictfcnbe ; 

the  wanderer   (the  traveller  on  bet  SBanterer  (SBanbcr^nmnn). 

foot), 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile.  Q'xnc  9D7et(e  guriicftcgcn. 

To  make  a  step  (meaning  to  step  @tncn  @c^rttt  mac^en. 

physically). 
To  take  a  step  (meaning  to  take  @tncn  @(i)rttt  tl^un** 

measures  morally). 


To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  business, 

an  affair, 
To  transact  business. 

To  salt. 

Salt  meat, 

fresh  meat, 

the  food  (victuals), 

the  dish  (mess), 

the  milk, 
Salt  meats, 
Milk-fbod, 

To  attract. 

The  load-stone  attracts  iron. 

Her  singing  attracts  mc. 

To  allure,  to  entice. 
To  excite,  to  charm. 
To  charm,  to  enchant. 
To  enrapture,  to  ravish. 
1  am  enraptured  with  it. 
Tho  beauty, 
the  harmony, 
the  voice, 
the  power  (the  force). 

To  meddle  with  something. 

To  concern  one's    self  about 

something. 
To  trouble  one's  head  about 

something,  (to  meddle  with 

something). 


Sine  Slcife  mQd)en. 
©itie  3icU  f)oltv'n*. 

I  etn  ®cf*aft  (plural  e). 

®ef(^&fte  mod^etu 

@  0(3  en* 

gcfa(jenc^  S^eifc^ ; 

frtfd)e«  Steifd) ;  ^ 

i)te  ©pctfe ; 

bog  ©cricftt  (plur.  e)  ; 

tie  9}2tld). 

gcfai)cne  ©peifen ; 

SD^'Uc^rpeifc. 

2Cn  ft(ib  gtel&en*  (^eribeij 
^en*^  anate^eu*). 

;Det   s^ngnct  ate^t  bad  (S^pn 
S^t  ©cfong  gtcl^t  midj  on. 

9tei3cn. 

S3egaui»ern. 

Qntfidnn. 

Sc^  bin  borfiOec  ent^ficft. 

bte  @d)^n5ctt; 

bte  ^ormonie ; 

bte  @ttnime ; 

bte  ©cn^att; 

<  ©id)  in  ctwa^;  nurd)cn. 
\  ©tc^  nut  ctnjQg  aOgcOcn*. 


►  ©i 


<B\&,  urn  itxoai  bcffimmenu 


** 
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I  do  not  meddle  with  otliar  pe<H  3^   nitfc^e  mt<(  nMtfi  in   fctwiti 
ple^B  business.  ^&ntcL 

The  quarrel  .(the  contest),     ter  ^anpcl ; 

the  commeice  (the  traffic),    tcr  ^anbct  (has  no  plural). 

Strango  (foreign),  frcmt. 

h  is  strange.  (&^  tfl  fcnt(r6oc» 

Be  employs  himself  in  painting.  (St  gtbt  ftd^  mit  bet  SKoIorei  aiw 
The. art  of  painting,  tie  SRoIerei ; 

chemistry,  tie  G  ^enue^  tie  Gkftettefunfl ; 

the  chemist,  tct  G^enufct  (ter  ^dlKttefiinftter) ; 

the  art,  tie  itunfi. 


I 


To  look  at  some  one. 
To  concern  some  one. 
I  look  at  you« 

The  thing,  j 

do  not  like  to  meddle  with 


thin^  that  do  not  concern  me. 
What  18  that  to  me  1 
What  is  that  to  fou  t 


Semanten  anfef)en*« 

Semanten  ongc^en*. 

3^  febe  6te  an. 

tic  &adfi, 

ta^  >Dtng  (plur.  e). 

34  nufd)e  uit(^  ni^t  gem  in  IDinge^ 

tie  mt4  ntd)t^  ongeben* 
t  SBa«  ge^t  ta^  mid^  on  ? 
t  fKDa^ge^ttod^tcott? 


To  repeat* 
The  repetition. 


(See    Lestm 


SOI^ieterMten. 

ta^   SBteter^cIen. 
LXXL  Obs.  C.) 
the  beginning,  the  commence-  tet  2Cnfang ; 

ment, 
the  wisdom,  tie  fSei^^eit ; 

^^^^^7^  ito«etutiren; 
the  goddess,  tie  ©ottinn ; 

the  lord,  tet  ^crt ; 

the  nightingale,  tie  9tad)ttgan. 

All  beginnings  are  difficult  2(flet  2(nfdng  tfl  f(^wet  (a  proverb), 


To  create* 

The  creator, 

the  creation, 

the  benefit  (the  kindness), 

the  fear  of  the  Lord, 

the  heaven, 

the  earth, 

the  solitude, 

the  lesson, 


€  d)  of  f  e  n.    Part  past, gef<^affett 
Imperf.  fd)uf. 

tet  ©d^Spfet ; 

tie  ©d)8pfiing ; 

tie  fmof)(tf)at ; 

tie  gurd)t  te«  ^ettn ; 

ter  ^tmmet ; 

tie  (Stte ; 

tie  einfomf eit ; 

tie  Section; 


b  Substantives  tenninating  in  urn,  form  their  plural  by  chanring  ttttt  intJ 
en,  Ex.  fcas  Snbtoibuum,  the  indi\idual;  plur.  bteSnbivibuenj  baeStubtttW, 
the  study ;  plur  bie  (Stubien. 
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tho  exercise,  tie  TCufgabe ; 

the  goodness.  tie  (BdU/^ 

I  have  done  it  for  your  sake.        ^6)  \)aU  e^  S^rcttocgcn  gct^an. 

Obs.  The  preposition  Wegen  takes  its  place  either 
before  or  after  the  genitive  which  it  governs  ;  but  when 
it  follows  a  oersonal  pronoun,  the  letter  t  is  substituted 
for  the  letter  r  of  the  pronoun  which  then  forms  one 
word  with  the  preposition.  The  same  *hing  should  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  prepositions  ^albeit,  on  ac- 
count of,  and  um  —  wiUcii,  for  the  sake  of,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  latter  never  stands  before  the  sub- 
stantive.    Ex. 

S^cinctroegcn^  nicinctl^atOcn/  on  ac-  Unfcrtwcgcn^    «nfcrtl)otOcn/    on  ac- 
count of  me.  count  of  us. 

iDctncttocQcn^  bctnct^otOcn,  on  ac-  (Surctrvcgcn,  curct!)o(Ocn/  on  account 

count  of  thee.  of  you. 

©cinctrwc^cn^  fctnct^alOcn,  on  ac-  SbtctrucQCii/  i^rctjottcn/  on  account 

count  of  him.  of  them,  for  their  sike, 

S^ti'tnjcgcn,  tl)rct^alOcn/    on    ac- 
count of  her. 

In  the  same  way- we  say:  um  tncinetwiffett,  for  my 
sake ;  «m  beinettt>iUett,  for  thy  sake,  &c. 

He  has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  6r  ()ot  eg  um  tf)retn)ittfP  Qetf)atu 
her. 

On    account  of  you  and   your  Sb^cU  unb  S^rcv  ilinber/  «6en  fos 

children,  as  well  as  on  account  n)cbt  atS  mcincts  unb  bet  SKcini* 

of  me  and  mine,  I  have  put  Qcn  rocgcn,  l^abe  id)   Sbncn  biefe 

you  in  mind  of  and  inculcated  n?td)ti9e  unb  untrfia!id)C   fBo^u 

this  important  and  infallible  bcit  gu  ©eniilitfje  9efal)rt  unb  cin* 

truth.  9cfd)A'rft. 

The  cleanliness,  the  uncleanli-  bic  3tcxni\6)Uxt ;  bie  llnrcinttcl6(ett ; 
ness, 

the   government   (meaning    the  bic  £)0rt9fcit. 
magistrate), 

Sensible,  reasonable,  ccrnfinftio. 

Not  only— but  also.  S^ti^t  ollcin  —  fonbern  oucft. 

EXERCISES.      189. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  1 — With  much  pleasure. — What 
have  you  for  dinner  ? — We  have  good  soup,  some  fresh  and  salt 
meal,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  you  like  milk-food  1 — I  like  it  bet- 

•  Abetract  substantives  have  no  plural  in  German ;  as  bie  @ute,  the  good* 
'— ;  bie  ^itU,  the  love,  &c. 


ter  than  all  other  food.-^Aie  yoo  ready  to  dinet — ^I  am  retdT.~Do 
yon  intend  to  set  out  soon  1—1  intend  setting  out  next  week. — Do 
you  trayel  alone  1 — No,  Madam,  I  travel  with  my  uncle. — Do  you 
travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  ^-^We  travel  in  a  carriage. — Did  you 
meet  any  one  in  (auf  with  the  dative)  your  last  journey  to  Berlin  1 
—We  met  many  wanderers. — What  do  you  intend  to  8|>cnd  your 
time  in  this  summer] — I  intend  to  take  a  short  journey. — Did  you 
walk  mach  in  your  last  journey  ? — I  like  very  much  to  walk,  but  my 
ancle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage. — Did  he  not  wish  to  walk  ? — He 
wished  to  walk  at  frst,  but  after  having  taken  a  few  stops,  he 
wished  to  get  into  the  carriage,  so  that  I  did  not  walk  much. — 
What  have  you  been  doing  at  school  to-day  1 — We  have  been  listen- 
ing to  our  professor,  who  made  a  lon^  speech  on  (ubcr  with  the 
accus.)  the  goodness  of  God. — What  did  he  say  ? — After  Haying, 
"  God  is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  all  wisdom ; "  he  said,  '*  repetition  is  the 
mother  of  studies,  and  a  good  memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God."— 
Why  did  you  not  stay  longer  in  Holland  1 — "When  I  was  there  the 
living  was  dear,  and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there  longt^r. 
—What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  tlie  way  to  Vi- 
enna 1 — ^It  was  very  bad  weather ;  for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed, 
and  rained  very  heavily.** 

190. 

What  are  you  doin^  all  the  day  in  this  garden  1 — I  am  walking 
in  it  (borin). — What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  ] — ^The  singing 
of  the  birds  attracts  me. — Are  there  any  nightingales  in  it  ? — ^There 
are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their  singing  enchants  me. — 
Have  those  nightingales  more  power  over  (Ubcr  with  the  accus.) 
you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  cf  your  tender  (i&xXs 
lid))  mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  ? — I  confess,  the  harmony  of 
the  singin|.  of  those  little  birds  has  more  power  over  me  than  the 
most  tender  words  of  my  dearest  friends. — What  does  your  niece 
amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude? — She  reads  a  good  deal  and 
writes  letters  to  her  mother. — What  does  your  uncle  amuse  himself 
with  in  his  solitude  1 — He  employs  himself  in  painting  and  chem- 
istry.— Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business  1 — He  no  longer  does 
any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it. — Why  does  he  meddle  with  your 
business  1 — He  does  not  generally  (^cn)(ff)nUd))  meddle  with  other 
people's  business ;  but  he  meddles  with  mine,  because  he  loves 
me. — Has  your  master  made  you  repeat  your  lesson  to-day  1 — He 
has  made  me  repeat  it. — Did  you  know  it  1 — I  did  know  it  pretty 
well. — Have  you  also  done  some  exercises  1 — I  have  done  some, 
but  what  is  that  to  you,  I  begl — I  do  not  generally  meddle  with 
things  that  do  not  concern  me;  but  I  love  you  so  much  (fc  fchr)  that 
I  concern  myself  much  (fc()r)  about  what  you  are  doin^. — Does  any 
one  trouble  his  head  about  you  1 — No  one  troubles  his  head  about 

'  The  learner  must  here  repeat  all  the  expressiont  relative  to  the  impersonal 
verb  t%  i  ft/  itia^'ui  Lesoons  LIV.  and  LVl. 
n* 


aie ;  for  I  am  not  worth  the  trouble. — Not  only  Hot  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  bat  a.so  for  the  sake  of  health  (bie  ©efunt^it),  pradent 
people  avoid  (ftd)  f)fttcn  ocr  with  the  dative)  nncleanliness,  and  wash 
themselves  often.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-FIRST  LESSON.  — Cin  tin&  acljt^iaste 

Cection. 

OF    THE    FUTURE. 

The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  tperbett*,  to  become,*  and  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb,  as  in  English  from  shall  or  tvilly  and  the 
infinitive.     Ex. 

I  shall  love,  he  (she)  will  love.   3d)  wcrbe  lichen/  cr  (lie)  witb  (te6etu 
Thou  wilt  love,  you  will  love.     *Du  tutrfl  Ikhtn,  3f)t  n>ertet  (®ie 

merten)  Iteben. 
We  shall  love,  they  will  love.     fIBit:  wcrbcn  Ucbcii/  fie  loerbetidebeiu 

I  shall  be  loved.  Sdft  wccbc  Qcftebt  wcrbcn. 

Will  you  love  my  mother  ?  SBerbcn  ©ie  meine  ^uttci;  liefien  ? 

I  shall  love  her  much.  Skfe  roerbe  fie  fcfir  ttekn* 

I  shall  never  love  her.  ^  werbc  jie  nie  Ucbem 
I  shall  love  her  when  she  loves  3d)  roecbe  fie  Ucten,  wcnn  fie  muj 

me.  (icOen  totrb.  (See  Less.  XLVIL) 

Will  you  go  out  to-day  1  •     fSerbcn  @ie  l^cute  au^gel^cn  ? 

To  be  dusty.  ^tou^tg  fein*/ flatt^tu 

Is  it  dusty  ?  -  3lt  eg  flflupig  ? 

It  is  dusty.  Qi  tfl  flouGtg. 

It  is  very  dusty.  (Si  tft  fe^c  flaublg. 

[s  it  muddy  out  of  doors  ?  3ft  e^  fd)mu$t9  ttaufen  ? 

It  is  very  muddy.  @g  t|l  fe^c  f^mugig. 

To  be  smoky,  to  smoke.       9{aud)etu 
Is  it  smoky  ?    Does  it  smoke  ?    Slouc^t  eg  ? 
It  is  very  smoky.    It  smokes  (£g  rou(^t  fel)^ 

much. 
It  is  too  smoky.    It  smokes  too  (Si  rauc^t  ju  fel^r* 

much. 

To  go  in.  ^  i  n  e  i  n  9  e  ^  e  n  *. 

To  come  in,  |)  c  r  e  i  n  f  0  m  m  e  ti  ♦. 

•  The  verb  toerben*,  when  employed  in  the  fonnation  of  the  fotare  mM 
•Iher  tenses,  loses  its  proper  signification. 
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Will  yofQ  go  in  t  fiBnrtai  6ie  ^ndn  gc^cn  7 

To  sit  down.  6 1  d)  f  e  ^  ( lu 

TosU.  6i^cn*   (verb   neuter).      Part 

past,  g  <  ( e  f  f  e  IL    Imperf.  fici|. 

I  will  sit  down  on  that  chair.       34  n>iQ  mid)  ouf  bt<fm  6tu(H  H^Ht* 

Where  did  he  sit  1  fHTo  fa9  er  ? 

He  sat  apon  that  chair.  Qt  fop  ouf  tiefcm  dafjlU* 

To  have  left.  Itebrtg  bleiben*.    Imperfect, 

b(iel^. 

How  much  money  have  you  left  1  SBiemd  @e(b  MciSt  Shnnt  ft6rig? 
I  haye  a  crown  left.  G6  blctbt  mir  etn  2 holer  fibri^ 

I  have  only  three  crowns  left.      Qi  blixbiti  mir  nur  tret  2^1cr  fibri^ 
^     If  I  pay  him  I  shmll  have  but  SBenn  id)  thn  U^Ht,  toivh  mir  nur 
litue  left.  mcnig  fibrtg  Uctbm  (or  fo  nnrt 

mir  nur  mcntg  fibrig  btctbcn). 

lO^  A.  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an 
mversion  of  propositions ;  that  is,  when  that  which 
ought  to  stand  first  is  put  after,  and  forms  as  it  were; 
the  complement  of  the  other.  An  inversion  of  propo- 
sitions takes  place  when  the  first  proposition  begins 
with  a  conjunction.    Ex. 

If  he  comes,  I  shall  speak  to  him  SOI^enn  er  ttmmt,  mcxU  td^  mit  i^m 

(inversion).  fpred)en. 

I  shall  speak  to  him  if  he  comes  3A  tocxU  mit  t^m  fpxtd^cn,  mnn  n 

(without  inversion).  fommt. 

If  it  is  fine  weather  to-morrow,  1  SBcnn  e^  mcrgen  fc^ne^  9S$etter  ifi, 

shall  take  a  walk  (inversion),      tocrbe  t4  fp<t^eren  ge^en. 
I  shall  take  a  walk  k  it  is  fine  3d)  toerbe  fpajteren  gef)€n,  mmti  U 

weather  to-morrow   (without      morgen  fc^Sne^  SBettcr  t^ 

inversion). 

DCJ^  B.  The  subject  is  also  placed  after  its  verb, 
when  in  an  inversion  of  propositions,  the  conjunction 
noetut/  tf,  is  omitted  in  the  first.  This  omission  of  the 
conjunction  may  take  place  or  not ;  but  when  it  does, 
the  second  proposition  begins  with  the  coi\junction  f  Oy 
then  (so). 

Then  (so).  ©0, 

If  I  receive  mv  monev  I  shall  C®«^»n»"«   «4   mcin   ®ctb   finstead 

«U  ?n,T  ^      ^  ^     o^-  w«nn  i*  w"n  ®«^  befomme), 

^  When^^ver  a  will  or  intention  and  not  merely  Aiturity  it  to  be 
the  verb  gotten*  is  used. 
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Tr  u  14  T  u„ii -«    i  ^pv'x^t  cx  xa  mix  (for:  n^enn  ct  m 

If  he  speaks  to  me,  I  shall  an-  S     ^^^^^f  4^^  f,  ^,^,  ,^  ^^„,  ^„^ 

065,  When  the  conjunction  tt)enu  is  not  omitted,  the 
conjunction  fo  of  the  second  proposition  may  either  be 
omitted  or  not,  unless  the  proposition  is  of  a  certain 
length. 

If  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  85?enn  ©ic  mir  tjcrfprcd)cn  n)ctlcn,e$ 
it  secret,  I  shall  tell  iitojou.       qcbctm  gu  batten,  fo  werte  id)  e< 

2»()ncn  fdgcn. 

I  have  spent  all  my  money,  so  Zd^    f)ahc   a&  .nieln  ®ctb  au^aege^ 
that  I  have  none  left.  l>cn,  fo  top  nitr  !cin^  ni€f)x  ttbrig 

fctcibt. 

To^.  gfitten  (onfwttcn). 

To  fiU  a  bottle  with  wine.  Sine  Jtafdie  mit  8Beln  anfftflen. 

1  fill  my  purse  with  money.  3d)  fftUe  nieincn  95cutct  (mcinc  ]935r» 

fe)  mit  ®ctb. 
With  what  do  you  fill  that  glass  ?  SBomtt  ffUlen  ^te  biefcg  (3M  ? 

EXERCISES.       191. 

Will  your  father  go  out  to-dayl— He  will  go  out,  if  it  is  fine 
weather. — Will  your  sister  go  outi — She  will  go  out,  if  it  is  not 
windy. — Will  you  love  my  brother? — I  shall  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  if  he  is  as  good  as  you. — Will  your  parenla  go  into  the 
country  to-morrow  1 — They  will  not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty. — Shall 
we  take  a  walk  to-day  1 — We  will  not  take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too 
muddy  out  of  doors. — Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  relation  behind 
yonder  mountain  1 — ^I  do  see  it.— Shall  we  go  in  ? — We  will  go  in, 
if  you  like. — Will  you  go  into  that  room  1 — ^I  shall  not  go  into  it, 
for  it  is  smoky. — I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Madam. — Will  you 
not  come  in  ? — Will  you  not  sit  down  1 — I  will  sit  down  upon  that 
large  chair. — ^Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  brother  ?— 
I  will  tell  vou. — Here  is  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat  often.— When 
did  he  die  f — He  died  two  years  ago. — I  am  very  much  (fehr)  afflic- 
ted at  it. — Hast  thou  spent  all  thy  money  1 — ^I  have  not  spent  all. 
— How  much  hast  thou  left  of  iti — I  have  not  much  l«ft  of  it;  I 
have  but  one  florin  left. — How  much  money  have  thy  sisters  left  1— 
They  have  br  *.  three  crowYis  left. — Have  you  money  enough  left  to 
pay  your  tailor  1 — I  have  enough  of  it  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I  pay 
nim,  I  shall  have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  your  bro- 
thers have  left? — They  will  have  a  hundred  crowns  left. — Will 
you  speak  to  my  uncle  if  you  see  him  ? — If  1  see  him,  I  shall  speak 
to  him. — Will  you  take  a  walk  to-morrow  1 — If  it  is  fine  weathfr,  I 
9hall  iajfe  a  walk ;  but  if  it  is  bad  weather,  I  shall  stay  at  homo>— • 
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l¥ill  yoa  pay  your  shoemakir  t— I  shall  pay  h\m^  if  I  receiva  my 
tDoney  to-morrow. — Whf  do  yoa  wish  to  «>  1—  If  your  father  comes 
I  shall  not  go ;  but  if  hft  doea  not  come,  I  must  go, — Why  do  you 
iDt  sit  down  1 — ^If  you  will  stay  with  (pti)  me,  I  will  sit  down ; 
Intt  if  yoa  go,  I  shall  go  along  with  you.-— Will  you  love  my  chil- 
dienl — If  they  are  good  and  assiduous,  I  shall  love  them;  but  it 
they  are  idle  and  naughty,  I  shall  despise  and  panish  tliem. — Am 
I  right  in  speaking  thus  (fo)  1— You  are  nol  wrong.  (See  end  ot 
Le^n  XXXIV.) 
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EIGHTT.SECOND  LESSON.— Jgujei  ntib  acl)tpg«te 

Section. 

OP   THE   PAST   OR   COaiPOUND    INPINITIVE. 

InGermaiv&s  in  English,  the  past  infinitive  is  Tormed 
from  the  infinitive  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  ;  but  in  English  the  past  participle 
standi  after  the  infinitive,  whereas  in  German  it  pre- 
cedes it.     Ex. 

Have  loved,  to  have  loved.  ®c(tcbt  l)ahen,  QclxiU  gu  f)aUn. 

In  order  to  have  loved.  ttin  gcltcbt  jU  l)a&cn. 

Without  having  loved.  X)f)ne  qctteOt  ^u  t)aUn, 

Have  been  loved.  ©cUcO't  tocxUn  fctn. 

To  have  been  loved.  ©cUcOt  tocttcn  ju  fctn. 

OP   THE    PAST   FUTURE. 

The  past  or  compound  future  is  formed,  as  the  first 
or  simple  future  (preceding  Lesson)  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  tt)erben*  and  the  past  infinitive,    Ex. 

I  shall  have  loved,  he  (she)  will  3di  wcrbe  gclicW  f)Qben,  et  (j!e)  wirb 

have  loved.  gclicbt  ^oben. 

Thou  wilt  have  loved,  you  will  jDu  wirjl  gclicOt  f)aUn,  3br  tocrtct 

have  loved.  (©ic  wcrtcn)  qcUebt  baOcn. 

We  shall  have  loved,  they  will  SGBir  mcrben  gcficbt  f)ab<n,  fw  wcrtcn 

have  loved:  gelteOt  hobcn. 

I  shall  have  been  loved.  3c^  Wftt)e  gcltcbt  worbcn  fcin. 

I  shall  have  written  my  letters  Sd)  tocrbe  metnc  JBrtcfe  gcf^ricbcn 
before  you  return.  babcn,  e^c  ©ic  gurficffcmmcn. 

When  I  have  paid  for  the  horse        ^^^^^   ,      ^^^^^  j,,^^t,(t  f,^^,^^)^ 
I  shaU  have  only  ten  crowns  j      ^^^^^^  \^^^  „y^  „^^  ^gl,„  jj^^^l^^ 

'«"•  [     ttbrifiMcibcn. 
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DC^  A.  When  at  the  end  jf  a  proposition  there  are 
two  infinitives,' two  past  paiticiples,  or  an  infinitive 
and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  on  account  of 
the  conjunction  ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  those  in- 
finitives or  participles.     Ex. 


What  will  you  do  when  you 
have  dined? 


When  I  have  spoken  to  your 
brother  I  shall  know  what  I 
have  to  do. 


SBa^  wcrtcn  ©te  tljuti/  n>cnn  ^e  jtt 
^xttaQ  gcgeffen  I^a6en  n>etbcn/ 
or  toctt)en  ^u  SD^lttog  gege{[en  f)Q* 
ben? 

SBcnn  x6)  3bten  S3rut>ei;  gefprcdftcn 
l^oben  xocvhe,  or  loetbe  gcfprcd)cn 
l)abin,  fo  totxU  ic^  n>tfTcn/  xoa^  id^ 
ju  H)\xn  f)aU* 


TCr*  The  latter  way  of  placing  the  verb  is  the  most 
elegant  and  most  usual.    Ex. 


I  have  told  him  that  you  have 
been  obliged  to  sell  the  horse. ' 


( 3^  hclbt  if)m  gefogt,  bap  @ie  M 


The  same  (feminine). 

The  same  thing. 

One  and  the  same. 

It  is  all  one  (the  same). 

Sucn. 


^f^rb  f)ai)in  Devfauf^n  m^ifftn  Tand 
not  t)ct!aufen  gemupt  or  muffcn 
^oben). 

^icfc(6e^bte  n&m(t^e.  (Sm 
Lessons  XII.  and  XIY.) 


5  iDtefetbe  (bte  n&mUc^e)  ^a^e; 
\  iDo^fctOe  (ba^  nfimli^e)  iDlng. 

6iner(eL 

66  tfl  cmxU'u 


Masc.      Fern.        Neut, 

(is  declined  according  to 
the  characteristic  termi- 
nation). 


Ohs.  A.    When  foIcf(  is  preceded  by  eitt  or  fcitt,  it  has 
the  declension  of  an  adjective.     Ex. 

Such  a  man,  such  a  woman,  such  (Sin  fotdfter  SOtonti/  cine  ftCd^e  ^aiii 

a  child.  ctn  foId)e6  ^tnb. 

Such  men  merit  esteem.  @oId)e  9){cnf(;^cn  t)crbienen  TTd^ng* 

O65.  JB.    When  fol(^  is  followed  by  em,  it  is  not  de* 
clined.    Ex. 
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finch  a  man,  such  a  woman,  taeh  0ck6  ctn  9Kann,  fe((6  cine  Srau,  ftUk 
a  happiness.  ein  (S^lfid. 

On  the  outside  of^  without^  out  of ,  2(uperbo(b  (a  preposition  got' 

erning  the  genitive). 

riie  church  stands  outside  the  IDte  itircfte  ifl  aupcr^alO  tcr  Statt 

town. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the  3d)  nnr^e  6tc  9cr  tern  IS^cre  (^tobt* 

town-gate.  tberc)  ern>ortcn. 

Thetownorcity^te.   {SIfiSW. 

To  go  oat.  ^tnou^f^cbcn*. 

To  come  oat.  ^crouefonimcn*. 

Seldom  (rarely).         Gdtcn. 
Does  he  sit  ander  the  tree  1  @t^t  er  unter  bcm  93aume  ? 

He  is  sitting  under  it.  (&t  ft|t  boruntcr.    {Obs,  B»  Les- 

son LII.) 

T^coniinue  (to  proceed).  {|*V,[e\^'„7'- 
He  continues  his  speech.  f  (&t  f&^rt  in  fctner  SHeb«  fort 

The  annetile  i  ^^^  2fpp€tit, 

me  appetite,  ^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  g^^  ^^^  ^^jj-^^ . 

Ae  narrative,  the  tale,  tie  (Sr^dl)(un9 ; 

the  shore  (the  coast,  the  bank),  tad  Ufct ; 

the  sea-shore,  bad  Ufct  M  ZSlccxit ; 

on  the  sea-shore,  am  Ufcr  bed  SOlcercd. 

JVof  wn/t/  (noi  before).       ^x6)t  cl&er  —  Bid. 
Before.  Gf)e^  e be  a(d/ 6coor. 

I  shall  not  see  ^°^  ^^^  ^  go  3(6  toerbe  xhn  nl(^t  fe^ctt/  e^c  (6c< 
thither.  ocr)  idb  btngcbe. 

Did  you  see  him  before  his  de-  ^aben  ®te  tf)n  t)OT:  fcinet  2C6tetfe  ^Cj 
parturel  feficn? 

I  will  not  do  it  until  you  tell  34  tf)ue  cd  ntd^t,  6td  @ie  cd  mtr  fat 
me.  gen. 

There  is,  there  are.  >Da  tfi/  Plural,  ba  ffnb. 

Here  is,  here  are.  ^tcr  tft/ —  Wt  |tnb. 

Here  I  am.  ^ter  Un  left. 

There  is  my  book.  ^o  if!  mein  S3ud)* 

There  it  is.  2)o  ift  ed. 

There  they  are.  iDa  ftnb  fte. 

*  ^ortfe^en  is  a  regular  verb  active  and  govenu  the  accusatiTe ;  fortfa^ren*, 
on  the  contrary,  is  neuter  and  irregular  and  govcriui  the  dative  with  the  pr^ 
position  in  or  nttt. 
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Therefore.  >Dc^gen,  bafter. 

That  is  the  reason  why.        iDa^  if!  Die  llrfad)c^  tDOtunu 

Therefore  I  say  so.  jDe^wcgcn  fage  id^  c^. 

My  sister's  feet  are  cold.  sDJcincr  ©cl)rocflcr  fricren  tic  Jftpe. 

Her  hands  are  cold.  3br  fricren  tie  ^Sntie  (e^  ifl  i\)V  oil 

ben  |)6nben  tait). 

EXERCISES.      192. 

When  will  you  go  to  Italy  1 — I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  have  learnt 
Italian. — When  will  your  brothers  go  to  Germany  1 — They  will 
go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  German. — When  will  they  learn 
it  1 — They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good  master.-— 
How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have  paid  for  our 
horses  1 — When  we  have  paid  for  them  we  shall  have  only  a  hun- 
dred crowns  left. — Have  you  told  my  brother  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  sell  the  carriage  1 — I  have  told  him  so. — Have  you  writ- 
ten to  the  same  man  to  whom  my  father  wrote  1 — I  have  not  writ- 
ten to  the  same,  but  to  another. — Have  they  already  answered  youl 
— Not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter  next  week. — Have  you 
ever  seen  such  a  person  ? — I  have  never  seen  such  a  one. — Have 
you  already  seen  our  church  1 — I  have  not  seen  it  yet.— Where  does 
it  standi — It  stands  outside  the  town. — If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I 
will  go  with  you  in  order  to  show  it  to  you. — Who  is  there  1 — ^Itis 
I. — Who  are  those  men  1 — They  are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speak 
to  you. — Of  what  country  are  they  1 — They  are  Americans. — 
Where  have  you  been  since  1  saw  you  ] — We  sojourned  long  on 
the  sea-shore,  until  a  ship  arrived,  which  brought  us  to  France. — 
Will  you  continue  your  narrative  ? — Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in 
France  when  we  were  taken  to  the  king  who  received  (aufnabm)  us 
very  well  and  sent  us  back  to  our  country. — Whom  are  you  look- 
ing for  1 — I  am  looking  for  my  little  brother. — ^If  you  wish  to  find 
him  you  must  go  into  the  garden,  for  he  is  there. — ^The  garden  is 
lar^e,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  him  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in 
which  part  (ber  JSbeil)  of  the  garden  he  is. — He  is  sitting  under 
the  large  tree  under  which  we  were  sitting  yesterday. — Now  I 
shall  find  him. 

193. 

Why  do  your  children  not  live  in  France  1 — ^They  wish  to  learn 
English,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England. — Why  do 
you  sit  near  the  fire  1 — My  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — What  do  the  people  live  upon  that 
live  on  the  sea-shore  ? — ^They  live  upon  fish  alone. — Why  will  you 
not  go  a  hunting  any  more  ] — I  hunted  yesterday  the  whole  dayi 
and  I  killed  nothing  but  an  ugly  bird,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  shall 
not  go  a  hunting  any  more, — -Why  do  you  not  eat  1 — ^I  shall  not  eat 
before  I  have  a  good  appetite. — Why  does  your  brother  eat  eo 
much  1 — He  has  a  good  appetite,  that  is  the  reason  he  eats  so  much 
*-If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I  lent  you,  why  do  you  not  n* 
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tank  ibem  to  met-^I  intend  leading  them  once  more,  that  U  the 
reason  why  I  haTe  not  yet  letarned  them  to  you  ;  but  I  shall  return 
them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  read  them  a  ()um)  second  time. — 
Why  did  yon  not  bring  me  my  clothes  t — They  were  not  made, 
therefore  I  did  not  bring  them;  but  I  bring  them  to  you  now,  here 
thqf  are. — Yon  have  learnt  your  lesson,  why  has  your  sister  not 
karnt  hers  1 — She  has  taken  a  walk  with  my  mother,  that  is  the 
leason  why  she  has  not  learnt  it ;  but  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow. 
—When  will  you  correct  my  exercises  1 — I  will  correct  them  when 

Joa  bring  me  those  of  your  sister. — Do  you  think  (^aubcnj  you 
ave  made  mistakes  in  them. — I  do  not  know. — ]f  you  have  made 
mistakes  yon  have  not  studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lessons  must 
be  learnt  well,  to  make  no  mistakes  in  the  exercises. — It  is  all  the 
nune,  if  you  do  not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day,  I  shall  not  learn 
them  before  (fo  toevtt  id)  fte  (rft)  to-morrow. — \  ou  must  make  no 
mistakirs  in  your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  you  want,  in  order  to 
make  none.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON. -JDrri  iinb   aclit^ijeU 

tttiion. 


To  die  of  a  disease. 
The  small  pox, 

She  died  of  the  small  pox. 

The  fever,  the  intermitting  fever, 

He  had  a  cold  fit. 

He  has  an  ague. 

His  fever  has  returned. 

The  apoplexy, 

He  has  been  struck  with  apo- 
plexy. 

To  sell  well. 
Wine  sells  well. 
Cloth  sells  well. 
Wine  will  sell  well  next  year. 


Hn  etnct  (dative)   jlranff)ett  f!cr« 

Mc  SBfattcm   (plural  of  fcic  5P(at« 

tcr,  the  blister,  the  pustule,  the 

pock). 
6ic  ill  on  ben  SPfattcrn  gcflcrOcn. 
bo^  ^icbcr,  tog  91*cd>fctjtcber. 
©r  battc  cinen  2(nfQU  wn  Jicbcif. 
(&v  l)at  bag  Jicbcr  bcfcmmen. 
(Sr  f)at  ta^  'Suha  roicbct  Oefoms 

men. 
bet  (Scbtog/  bcr  ©(!)(flqftug. 
3)cr  <B&iicic^  ^flt  if)n  gcrfibrt. 
(5t  iff  »chi  Scfclagc  gcrft^rt  »ci« 

ben. 
(SJutcn  Tfbgong  ftabcn*. 
(^\xt  obflcbcn*. 
asict  Mn^iv  jtnbcn*. 
t  2>cr  S5?etn  cjcf)t  gut  ah  (6ot  guten 

2Cbcjanc^). 
t  )Dag  Sucb  bat  gutcn  ^(bgang  (ftn» 

bet  totct  .^a«fer). 
t  iE>er  2Bein  wirb  n&d)fleg  3«I)r  flu* 

ten  2Cbqana  baOen 
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To  open. 

To  shut. 

To  open. 

Fhat  door  opens  easily. 

The  door  does  not  shut. 
The  window  shuts  welL 

Far  off,  from  afar. 

That  house  is  seen  far  off. 


f3umQd)cn/     jufc^)(iepen  •     (actitt 
verhs).'» 
Sugcbcn*/  jufcfeftcpcn*.    Part,  past, 
9cfd)(cffcn.    Imperf.  fd)tcp. 
2Cufgc!)cn  *  (a  neuter  verb),  f[(^  Vfff 

ncn. 
2)tcfc  $Sb«r  ficW  Ietd)t  auf  (t|t  t«# 

gu  cffncn). 
JDte  atWr  f*(tc?t  nt*t. 
^a^  Senftec  fd)(t(pt  gut. 

!8cn  wctteni/  wn  feme, 
ajtan  ftebt  ttefe^  ^ou6  wn  iveitetn 
(t)cn  feme). 


!@cmmer!(etbev  trtfgt  mon  ntc^t  hM 
SOBinter. 
^enmtcrftetbet  werben  nt^t  im  fffiin* 
tct  gctragen. 

That  is  not  said.  ;Dog  roirb  nidftt  gcfagt. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended.    S)o^  tft  nnbegretflid). 

(gg  ift  tcutlt^ 


It  is  clear. 

To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 

According  to  circumstances. 

The  disposition, 
the  circumstance, 

According  as. 

According  to  circumstances. 

It  depends  on  circumstances. 


JBearctfcn*.    Part,  past,  OegttjfeD. 
tmperf.  fteqriff. 
C  9?ac^  ten  Umftanben. 
I  ^a6)  JBefdKiffenbett  ber  Umftfinbe. 

Me  93cfd)affcntcit ; 

bee  Uniftant. 

9?odf)tem,  ie  nadbbem^  in  fo  fern. 
9(ad)bem  e^  tfl  (nadbbem  e^  Utaxsi^ 
S^odbbeni  bte  Uniftdnbc  ffnb* 


Do  not  put  the  glass  upon  the  ©tellen^te  ba$  ®M  ntc^t  auf  ben 
table,  for  it  will  break.  Sifc^  ;  benn  eg  n^irb  gecbce(ien* 

Imperf.  gcrOra^. 

To  put.  ©tetlen. 

To  lay.  Segen. 

>  JDeffnen  and  aufmac^en  mean  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  order  to  give  ac* 
cess,  as :  bte  S^ore,  bte  ^^itr  eineS  3tntmer0,  eiiten  (Sc^rait!,  etnen  i^Brtef  open 
or  aufmat^eit,  to  open  the  town-gates,  the  door  of  a  room,  a  cu|>boardy  a  \i^ 
ter.  Deffneit  is  only  employed  to  make  an  opening  in  the  thing  itself,  as :  e{< 
ncn  2et(|>nam,  etne  5lber,  etn  ©eftl^wuf  offhen,  to  open  a  corpse,  a  vein,  an  ab- 
scess,  because  there  is  no  opening  yet.  So  we  say  bie  ?aitfgrfiben  (ffacn,  tP 
open  the  trenches.  $lttff(^he$ett  is  only  employed  in  speaking  of  things  that 
are  shut  with  a  key  or  a  padlock. 

i>  The  same  distmction  is  to  be  made  between  }uma^ett  and  |uf^lte$en*,  as 
betn-een  aufmac^en  and  auffc^ltejen*. 


To  set,  to  seat.      €^((en. 
To  stick.  ettfdau* 

te  women  handsome  I  €inb  Mc  Jfraufit  fcb^n  7 

ue  «o  ;  they  are  rich  and  etc  finb  e  ^  ;  ft(  fitiD  rcid)  unt  ftStt 

dsome. 

c««ntrywomanis8het    {KftjuK 

I  from  France.  @tc  tfl  au^  (or  ocn)  ^ranfrctcft. 

angry  at  somebody  (about  SScfe  auf  Scmantcn  (fiber  (tmatf) 
thing).  fi'tn. 

are  you  angry  about  I         SBcrilber  ftnb  ^ic  b($f(  7 

on  sorry  for  having  done  Sf}ut  c^  3(ncn  Uib,  U  get^n  ju 

baben  ? 

r  C«  tbut  mir  Ictb. 
sorry  for  it  <  6^  tfl  mtr  ntd)t  (icb.    (See  Lesson 

C     LXXVU.) 

(courteous),  impolite  (un-  ^Zflidf ;  unljSflic^ 

jT,  unhappy.  ©lilcflicft  ;  uitgturfticft. 

sort  of  pen  have  you  lost  1  SDBa^  fiir  ciite  Jeter  \)aUn  6i«  wrtos 

rcn? 
i  one.  (Sine  gclbcnc. 

sort  of  pens  has   your  SBo^  fur  Jetcrn  \)at  S^xt  ^c^toeffer 
er  made  1  flcfc^ntttcn  ? 

ones.  ©iltc. 

EXERCISE   194. 

what  illness  did  your  sister  die  1 — She  died  of  the  fever. — 
is  your  brother  ? — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.  He  died 
months  ago. — I  am  surprised  at  it,  for  he  was  very  well  last 

eUett  is  used  when  the  person  or  the  thing  spoken  of  is,  as  it  were 
ig  upright,  and  leaeu  when  it  is  lying.  Ex.  t)it  &U\tt,  bte  ^lafc^^e  ouf 
\af  fteUen,  to  put  the  glasses,  the  bottle  on  the  table ;  etn  J^tnb  auf  bal 
gen,  to  place  a  child  upon  the  bed ;  etn  ^(etb  onf  bad  HBett  (egen,  to  put 
apon  the  bed  ;  »o  \)abtn  Sie  metncn  (Stocf  ^tngefteUt?  where  have  you 
my  stick?  n)0  l^abtn  (Bit  metn  SJicjfer  l^tnaelegt?  where  have  you  put 
fe  i  The  verbs  fieben*  and  Itegen*  may  be  explained  by  the  English 
to  stand  and  to  lie.  Ex.  3^r  <Btod  nt\)t  in  metnem  dimmer,  your 
s  (stands)  in  my  room;  3b^  ©ruber  flebt  am  Senfler,  your  brother 
at  the  window ;  ^\)X  JKejfer  Itegt  auf  bem  Xif^t,Your  knife  is  (lies) 
he  table;  i)itx  fle^t  3^r  (&to(f  unb  ba  Itegt  3bt  Sfteffer,  here  stands 
ick  and  there  lies  your  knife.  (£e^cn  nearly  answers  to  the  English 
>  seat,  as :  fc^cn  ^te  fic^  bterber,  seat  yourself  here.  It  is  also  used  in 
owing  idiom :  Semanbctt  in  ben  (Stanb  fe^en,  to  enable  some  one,  as : 
t  tt)U  tn  ben  €tanb  gefe^jt  e«  ju  tbun,  I  have  enabled  liim  to  do  it. 
I,  as  an  active  verb,  is  used  with  the  preposition  in  followed  by  the 
tive.  Ex.  3n  bte  2:afci^e  ftecfen,  to  put  into  the  pocket.  We  shall 
;er  see  various  other  exanqples  of  these  verbs. 
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8ammer  when  I  was  in  tne  country. — Of  what  did  he  die  1 — He 
died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  ? — She  is 
not  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (unt)  ^tcfcn  SOlcrgcn  wicber).— 
Has  she  the  intermitting  fever  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  she  often  has 
cold  fits. — What  has  become  of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  at  your 
mother's  1 — She  died  this  morning  of  apoplexy. — Did  the  wine 
sell  well  last  yearl — It  did  not  sell  very  well;  but  it  will  sell 
better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it  will  not 
be  dear. — Why  do  you  open  the  door  1 — Do  you  not  see  how  it 
smokes  herel — I  do  not  see  it;  but  you  must  open  the  window  in- 
stead  of  opening  the  door. — The  window  does  not  open  easily, 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — When  will  you  shut  it  ? 
— I  will  shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  smoke. — ^Why  do  yon 
not  put  those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  ? — If  I  put  them 
upon  that  little  table  they  will  break. — Did  you  often  go  a  fishing 
when  you  were  in  that  country  1 — We  often  went  a  fishing  and  a 
hunting. — If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the  country,  you  will  see  the 
castle  of  my  father. — -You  are  very  polite.  Sir ;  but  I  have  seen 
that  castle  already.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY.FOURTH  LESSON.— jbur  ttttb  adiVtH^^ 

C^ttion. 

The  utility,  the  use,  bcr  9?u^cn ; 

the  advantage,  bcr  83crtf)Ct(. 

This  thing  is  of  no  use.  5)iefc  ©fld)C  ifl  t)cn  fcincm  9?u|m. 

To  profit  by  a  thing.  SJJulcn  au^  ctncr  ©acfec  gte^cn*. 

To  turn  a  thing  to  profit.  @t^  cine  @ad)C  gu  9^u|c  tno(^au 

To  be  useful  to  any  one.  Scmanbcm  nu|cn  (or  nilgcn). 

Of  what  use  is  that  1  SL^CjU  nfi|t  bag  ? 

That  is  of  no  use.  JDae  nfl|t  nicl)tg. 

Useful.  SKfl^ltd). 

Useless.  llnnii|,  nu|tog. 

Is  it  useful  to  write  a  great  deal  1  3ft  C6  nfi^ltc^,  t)tet  ju  P^rctbcn  ? 

It  is  useiul.  @g  tfl  nil|Uc^. 

Is  it  well  (right)  to  do  it  1  3fl  c^  tJtllig,  c6  gu  t^un  ? 

It  is  not  well  (wrong)  ©g  t|l  unbiUig  (unrcc^t). 

What  is  that  ?  SSag  tfl  bag? 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is*  3d)  tDcip  nic^t^  toag  eg  tfl. 

To  be  called.  ^ e i  p c  n  *.  Part,  past,  gc 6  c i p CO. 

Imperf.  t)  t  c  P* 

What  is  your  name  1  t  2Bt«  bcipcn  ©ie  ? 

My  name  is  Charles.  f  3c^  l^cipe  (mcln  92ame  if!)  SiatL 
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What  do  you  call  this  in  Ger-  fBte  !)Ctpt  t>ai  auf  bcutfcfi  7 

man! 
How  do  you  express  (say)  this  SQSic  fogen  Sie  to^  auf  franjofif:^  ? 

in  French  ? 
What  is  that  called  I  SBie  nennt  mon  bo^  ? 

To  name.  SJcnncn*.     Part,    past,    genonnt 

Imperf.  nanntf. 

DECLENSION   OF   THE   NAMES   OF   PERSONS.* 

The  names  of  persons  are  declined  either  Without 
or  with  the  article.  Without  the  article  they  take  i 
m  the  genitive,  and  en  in  the  dative  and  accusative, 
with  the  article  they  add  nothing  to  their  termination. 
Ex. 

NoM.  ffiil^dm      or  bet  SOBtfMnt,        William. 

Gen.  ffitfWm^    —  be^  28«l)erm,  of  William. 

Dat.  5BiIl)eImett  —  bew  mi\)eim,  to  William. 
Ace.  5Bil^eImm  —  ben  ffiaJielm,        William. 

NoM.  gltfabetf)      or  bie  SKfabctf),      Elizabeth. 

Gen.  ©ifabetl)^   —  ber  SKfabetl),  of  Elizabeth. 

Dat.  Slifabetben  —  ber  ®ifa6etl>,  to  Elizabeth. 

Ace.  @Kfabetl)ett  —  bie  SKfabetlj,      Elizabeth. 

Obs.  A.  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  fc^,  ^,  jl, 
6/  6/  if  take  en^  in  the  genitive.  Ex.  %vani^  Francis  ; 
gen.  ^rattjen^.  Names  of  females  in  a  or  e  (tne  com- 
mon endings  for  almost  all  such  names)  change  in  the 
genitive  a  or  e  into  en^.  Ex.  SBU^efmina,  Wilhelmine ; 
gen.  ®il^elminen^,  of  Wilhelmine.  ?eonore,  Eleanor ; 
^onoren^,  of  Eleanor. 

Obs.  B.  To  indicate  that  the  ending  of  the  gcni^ 
tive  is  not  a  part  of  the  name,  it  is  conmionly  separ- 
ated by  an  apostrophe  as  in  English.  Ex.  ©d)iHer'^ 
®ebicf)te,  Schiller's  poems;  ®oetl)e'^  SEBerfe,  Goethe's 
Works. 

Sooner — than.  G^cr  — ol^. 

Rather — than.  Sicbcr — o(^. 

He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I.      ^r  tfl  ef)cr  angcfcmmcn  oXi  tc^* 

*  For  the  proper  namei  of  countries  and  towns,  see  lesson  XLIX. 
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reirbft  tonrfr  !d^  tnctii  Mb  In  Ml 
RaUicr  than  squander  my  mo-        3(it9/  (b'  id)  c^  oerfcfHvenbr. 
oey  I  throw  it  into  the  river. '  dhi  id)  mcin  i3tlh  oer|d)n)cnbf,  OMDi 

[     f<  idb  U  licbiv  in  btn  Jfbif. 
I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go  zi  mill  t^n  (iebet  hf^fjim,  aU  ^ 

thither.  def)Ctu 

I  will  rather  bum  the  coat  than  3d)  mill  Un  died  fte^et  lottbttttm, 
wear  it. 


Sure, 

To  be  sure  of  a  thing. 

I  am  sure  of  that 

I  am  sure  that  he  has  arriyed. 

I  am  rare  of  it. 
I  know  it  well. 

To  repair  to,  to  go  to. 

I  went  to  my  room. 

He  repaired  to  that  town. 


oU  tf)ti  trogctu 

(Sttoi% 

(Sintt  ^Ae  ^twii  fein*. 
3d)  bin  bcffen  ^emtg. 
34)  vodi  (or  btn)  ^tmf,  tap  cr  aiu 
gcfcmmen  tft 

1 3^  n)etp  e$  gemtp. 

®icb  mobtn  begeben*. 

3cb  begab  mid)  auf  mein  Simmer. 

(St  bcgab  {!((  in  bicfe  @tabt. 


To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one's  @td)  gur  2(rmee^  ju  feinem  Slcgtmcn^ 


regiment 
I  repaired  to  that  place. 
He  repaired  thither. 
Go  where  you  please. 

George  the  Third. 
Louis  Vie  Fourteenth. 
Henry  tlio  Fourth. 


te  bfgebcn*. 
3cb  babe  mtcb  an  btcfcn  )Drt  bege^ 
6r  b^t  fid)  tabin  bcgcbcn. 
©eb^n  ^ie^  mobin  @ie  modem 

®ecrg  bet  IDtttte. 
Cubmt^  bet  93ietgebnte* 
^etnttcb  bet  SStette. 


Europe,  European. 
Fluently. 


@utopa;  eutcpfitfcb* 
@)e(auftg. 
Charles  the  Fifth  spoke  several  ^axi  bet  S^nfte  fprodb  gelAufig  m^ 
European  languages  fluently,      tete  eurcp^ifcbe  @pta(^en* 
Such  a  thing.  @o  etmag. 

Have  you   ever   seen  such   a  ^aben  ®ic  {e  fo  etma^  gefeben  ? 

thing! 
Have  you  ovo:  hoard  of  such  a  ^aben  @ie  ie  fo  etma^  gebi^tt? 

thing  1 
1  have  never  seen  nor  beard  of  34  b^be  nte  fo  etma^  gefeben  nc4 
such  a  thing.  geb^tt 

KXKRCISES.     195. 

When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  1 — ^I  saw  it  when  I  wai 
travelling  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  that  I  have  evet 
seen ;  it  is  scon  far  oflf. — How  is  that  said  1 — ^That  is  not  said. 
That  cannot  bo  comprehended. — Cannot  every  thing  be  expressed 
in  your  language  t — Everv  thing  can  be  expressed,  but  not  as  in 
yours. — Will  you  rise  early  to-morrow ! — It  will  depend  upon  ci^ 
cumstances ;  iif  I  90  to  bed  early,  I  shall  rise  early,  but  if  I  go  to 


bedplate,  I  shall  rise  late, — Will  you  love  rajr  children? — ^If  they 
are  good,  I  shall  love  them. — Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  1— . 
If  you  ^t  ready  (^uOcrcitcn  (affcn)  the  food  I  like,  I  shall  dine  with 
you, — Have  you  already  read  the  letter  which  you  received  this 
morning  1 — I  have  not  opened  it  yet. — When  will  you  read  iti— . 
I  irtiall  lead  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time. — Of  what  use  is  that  1 — It  is 
of  no  use. — ^Why  have  you  picked  it  up  1 — ^I  have  picked  it  up,  in 
order  to  show  it  to  you. — Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  T — I  cannot 
tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know ;  hut  I  shall  ask  my  brother  who  will 
tell  you. — Where  have  you  found  it  1 — I  have  found  it  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  near  the  wood. — Did  you  perceive  it  from  afar  1 — I  did 
not  want  to  perceive  it  from  afar,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of  the 
Brer,*!— Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  ? — Never. — Is  it  useful  to 
speak  much  % — If  one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  language  it  is  use- 
ful to  speak  a  great  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to  write  as  to  speak  1 — 
Ct  is  more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write ;  but  in  order  to  learn  a 
A>reign  language,  one  must  do  both  (betted). — ^Is  it  useful  to  write 
4ll  that  one  says  1 — ^That  is  useless. 

196. 

Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  ? — I  took  it  out  of  the  room 

of  your  friend  (fem.). — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other  people  1 

^It  is  not  right,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope  that  your 

^iend  will  not  be  displeased-;  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon  as 

I  have  read  it. — What  is  your  name  1 — My  name  is  William. — 

What  is  your  sister's  name  1 — Her  name  is  Eleanor. — Why  does 

Charles  complain  of  his  sister  } — Because  she  has  taken  his  pens. 

— Of  whom  do  those  children  complain  ? — Francis  complains  of 

£leanor  and  Eleanor  of  Francis. — Who  is  right  1 — They  are  both 

Wrong ;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books  and  Francis 

Eleanor's. — To  whom  have  you  lent  Schiller's  works  1 — I  have  lent 

^e  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second  to  Elizabeth. — How  is 

that  said  in  French  ? — That  is  not  said  in  French. — How  is  that 

«aid  in  German  1 — ^It  is  said  thus. — Has  the  tailor  already  brought 

you  your  new  coati — He  has  brought  it  to  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  me 

^ell. — ^Will  he  make  you  another  1 — He  must  make  me  another; 

for  rather  than  wear  it,  I  will  give  it  away. — Will  you  use  that 

horse  I — I  shall  not  use  it.— 'Why  will  you  not  use  it  1 — Because  it 

does  not  suit  me. — Will  you  pay  for  it  1 — I  will  rather  pay  for  it 

than  use  it. — ^To  whom  do  those  fine  books  belong  ? — ^They  belong 

to  William. — Who  has  given  them  to  him  1 — His  good  father.— 

Will  he  read  them  ? — He  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them.— 

Aie  you  sure  that  he  will  not  read  them  1 — I  am  sure  of  it,  for  h§ 

hat  tdd  me  so.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.^ 
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EIGHTY.FIFTH  LESSON.— .fftnf  Xtnb 

ttciion. 


' .  - 1/4. 


Sweet. 

mild, 

agreeable. 
Sweet  wine, 
A  mild  zephyr, 
A  mild  air, 
A  soft  sleep. 


fanft; 

(BKcaBein; 
ein  fanfta  3€pfm% 
etne  fonfre  8iifl; 
ein  fanfter  €Wft^ 


Nothing  makes  life  more  agree-  9ltcbt^  nicest  Uii  8((en  onyttC^tMV' 
able  than  the  society  of  and      oUbte®ffcUf(^a^inAberlUi9Bn§ 
intercourse  with  our  friends.        mit  unfem  Sreun^CBb 


Sour,  acid. 


0auer. 


To  cry 9  to  scream,  to  shriek.    6  (^  c  e  t  e  n  *•      Part,  past,  g t' 

[(^tteeiu    Imperf.  \d^tit* 

To  help.  ^  C  ( f  ( n  *  (governs  the  dativt)* 

Part,  past^  g  r  ^  e  tf  r  tu  Impert 


Thou  helpest,  he  helps. 
I  help  him  to  do  it. 
I  help  you  to  write. 

I  will  help  you  to  work. 
To  cry  out  for  help. 


C  3c^  htiit  t^m  tartn. 

t  Z^  bin  t^m  bottn  OclbfitfltA* 

Scft  ^ctfc  S^ncn  fc^rcibcn.  (See  Les- 
son XL.) 

34  n>ttl  3bnen  arbettcn  (e({eiu 

Urn  ^&(fe  fd^reten*. 


To  inquire  after  some  one.    &^    na(6    3etnonbcm   etfottlij^ 

(nad)  Semantcm  jrogen). 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  SfficIIen  Sic  tte®Clte  \^aUxi,mt^ 

pass  that  plate  to  me  ?  @d)ftJTc(  gu  rf t(f)cn  ? 

Will  you  pass  that  plate  to  me  ©cUcn  ®te  nur  gef^fUigll  Wefe  Wtf' 


if  you  please  % 
To  reach. 

If  you  please. 

Complaisant,  pleasing. 
As  you  please. 
At  your  pleasure. 
As  you  like. 

To  knock  at  the  door. 
To  happen. 
Something  has  happened. 


fct  rcid)en  ? 
9'lctd)en. 
C  ©cfauigl!. 
t  Sl^enn  ed  3^ncn  gef&ITtg  ift 


I 


SBte  H  3^ncn  gef^tg  tft 


I 


2(n  Me  Sb&r  ficpfeiu 
rSid)  erciqncn^  fid)  jutrogen*  (tab 
I      ^abcn  for  their  auxiliary). 
I  SScrfollcn*/     gcfc^)cf^en*/     6egfgiW» 
(^     (take  fcin). 

6*^  bat  fic^  cttOQ^  gugetragen  (ereis^ 
net). 
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->.#hat  hik  liappened  ?  mai  tft  Dcrqcfadcn  (^f ^)  ? 

Ajfcest  misfortune  has  happened.  6^  if!  ctn  groped  Itncililcf  gcfc^flcil* 
>  fCofhin^  has  happened.'  6^  tft  ntd)t^  t^crgefadcn. 

A  misfortune  has  happened  to  @^  \ft  xt)n\  ctn  Ung({lc{  bcgrgnet 
him. 

I  h^  an  accident.  34  ^otte  cittcn  Sufatf. 

T0pour.  ®te9ctt^  ((^fittcti/ rttif<(etif 

I^^jMirau^ay.  SBeggtepen*. 

Tbshed.  aSctgicpen*. 

To^ihed  tews.  S^tAnen  t)ergtepen*  (Part,  past,  t^eti 

gcffcit.    Imperf.  octgcp). 
-  A  tear.  (Sine  Sbr^nc. 

With  tears  in  his,  her,  our,  or  9}2tt  t^r&ncntcn  2(ugen* 

my  eyes. 
I  pour  wine  into  a  gltss.  3d)  gtcpe  fSctn  in  etn  ®(a^. 

i  pot  com  into  a  sack.  3d)  fd)Uttc  ©ctrctbe  tn  cinen  ^odE. 

I  poor  on^  some  drink  for  that  3d)  f(^cn!c  bicfcm  ^TZanne  gu  trtnfen 

man.  ctn. 

I  pour  away  the  vine,  for  it  is  3c^  ()icpc  ben  SBcin  n)cg/ bcnn  cr  taugt 

good  for  nothing.  ntc^t^ 

It  ©a^  antctteffen*  (an(Cf 
As  ioy  as for^  with  respect  to.  <     tr  of  f  en,  flnbettaf). 

ft  SBa6  an6r(angen. 

As  to  me,  I  do  not  know  what  f  SS^6  mt^  an^trtrifft  (on6e(an(|t), 
to  say.  fo  toetp  id)  m&jt,  mad  x6)  fogen  foil 

To  meet  with.  f^nt^'fff*  (governs  the  ace.). 

Part  past,  get  toff  en*    Im 
perf.  traf. 

Where  have  you  met  with  himi  f  SBo  ^aOcn  ®te  l^n  angctrojfen  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  f  3c6  »etp  ntd)t,  mad  id)  t^un  fotL 

I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to.      f  3c6  toctp  ntc^t,  mo^tn  id)  ge^ 

fen. 
He  does  not  know  what  to  an-  f  Gr  metp  nid^t,  vm  et  ontmcrtcn 

swer.  fctf. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  buy.     f  9Btt  mt jfen  v^&|^,  mod  mtt  fottfen 

foUen. 

TS  unbosom  one's  self  to  some  ©tc^  S^ntonbem  i^erttouem 

one. 
To  trust  some  one.  Scntanbem  trauen  or  ©ertrauetu 

To  distrust  one.  ^  ^^^^^^  „^^j  ^^u,„^ 

Do  you  trust  that  man!  JSrauen  (or  wtlrauen)  €5i«  Weftal 

gjtanne? 

12 
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1  do  trast  him. 

He  trusts  me. 

We  must  not  trust  every  body. 

To  laugh  at  soraethinff. 

Do  you  laugh  at  that  1 

I  do  laugh  at  it. 

At  what  do  you  laugh  ? 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one. 

I  laugh  at  (deride)  you. 

Ftdt. 

A  full  glass. 

A  full  glass  of  wine. 

A  book  full  of  errors. 

The  means, 
To  afford  (to  have  the  means). 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  1 

I  can  afford  it. 

I  cannot  afford  it. 

The  lady, 

To  taste,  to  like,  to  relish. 

How  do  you  like  this  wine  ? 
I  like  it  well. 
I  don't  like  it. 


^  traue  (or  txrtraue)  t^ 

(5r  traut  (or  Dcrtrout)  mit. 

SBir   tiiftffcn    ntc^t    ctnem    S^bof 

traucn. 
UeOcr  itmai  (acf)etu 
Cadftcn  ©ic  borilbcr  ? 
3d)iodbc  tarCibcr. 
SBcrfibcr  (ad)cn  ©ic  7 
^[emanten  au6tad)Ctt  (or  txrfad^cn)* 
3c^  lad^e  ©ie  a\i$  (vtxiadit  @ie). 

(Sin  wlle^  ®(a^. 

(Sin  ®(a^  t)oU  SBetn  (ctn  t)0lle$  ®(a< 

SBcin). 
Gin  SBu*  t)cna  gel)tcr. 

to^smittcl.  ^ 

3)tc  gjjittct  !)a6cn*. 

4paben  ©tc  tie  372ttte(^  fht  ^ferb  |a 

f  aufcn  ? 
3d)  baOe  t)te  s0(tttd  baju  (t((  ^(c 

fte). 
3*  boi^e  pc  nicftt. 

©  d^  ni  e  d(  c  n. 

SBte  fd^mcdft  S^nen  bufct  SEB^n? 
(5r  fcfemccft  mtr  gut. 
6t  fi^mcdCt  mtr  ntc^t. 


EXERCISES.      197. 

Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  ? — They  will  ra- 
ther tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart. — What  does  this  man  ask 
me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  him. — ^If  he 
will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  I  will  pay  him  what  I 
owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  money  than  repair  thither.— 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently  several  European  languages, 
said  that  we  a\ould  (man  mUffe)  speak  Spanish  with  the  gods, 
Italian  with  our  (feincr)  mistress  (t)t«  ®elic6te  Obs.  Lesson  LIU.)} 
French  with  our  (feincm)  friend  (masc),  German  with  soldiers, 
Enfflish  with  geese  (tic  ®on#),  Hungarian  (ungatifd))  with  horses, 
and  Bohemian  (W^mifc^))  with  the  devil  (t)cc  &ufcl). — Why  does 
the  mother  of  our  old  servant  shed  tears  1  What  has  happened  to 
herl — She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clergyman,  her  friend,  who 
was  so  very  good  to  her  (tcr  iftr  fc  met  ®utc«  getban  bot),  died  a  few 
days  ago. — Of  what  illness  did  he  die  1— He  was  struck  with  apo 
plexy. — Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his  letters  1 — I  have 
helped  him. — ^Will  you  l|elp  ipe  to  work  when  we  go  to  town  1—1 
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will  help  you  to  work,  if  you  will  help  me  to  get  a  liyelihood.— 
Have  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  sells  so  cheap  1 — I  have 
inquired  after  him ;  but  nobody  could  tell  me  what  has  become  of 
him. — Where  did  he  live  when  you  were  here  three  years  ago  1— 
He  lived  then  in  Charles  Street,  No.  55. — How  do  you  like  this 
wine  1 — I  like  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  little  sour. 

198. 

How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples  ? — She  likes  them  very 
veil ;  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — Will  you  have 
*he  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  ? — With  much  pleasure. — 
ShaU  (@cH)  I  pass  these  fishes  to  you? — I  will  thank  you  to  pass 
4iem  to  me. — Shall  I  pass  the  bread  to  your  sister  1 — You  will 
)blige  (pcrbintcn*)  me  by  passing  it  to  her. — How  does  your  mo- 
ther like  our  food  1 — She  likes  it  very  well ;  but  she  says  that  she 
has  eaten  enough. — What  dost  thou  ask  me  for  ? — Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  little  bit  of  (»cn)  that  mutton  ? — Will  you 
pas*  me  the  bottle,  if  you  please  1 — Have  you  not  drunk  enough  t 
— Not  yet;  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  give  (einfc^cnfcn)  you 
some  wine  1 — No,  I  like  cider  better. — Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  to  eat. — Who  knocks  at  the  door  f — It  is  a  foreigner. 
— Why  does  he  cry  1 — He  cries  because  a  great  misfortune  has 
happened  to  him. — What  has  happened  to  you  1 — Nothing  has 
happened  to  me. — Where  will  you  go  to  this  evening? — I  don't 
know  where  to  go  to. — Where  will  your  brothers  go  to  1 — I  do  not 
know  where  they  will  go  to ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  go  to  the  theatre.-^ 
Why  do  you  go  to  town? — ^I  go  thither  in  ordef  to  purchase  some 
books. — Will  you  go  thither  with  me  1 — I  will  go  with  you  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do  there. — Must  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit? 
— ^You  may  sell  to  him,  but  not  on  credit;  you  must  not  trust  him, 
foi  he  will  not  pay  you. — Has  he  already  deceived  any  body  ? — 
He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have  trusted  him. 
— Must  I  trust  those  ladies  1 — You  may  trust  them ;  but  as  for  me, 
I  shall  not  trust  them ;  for  I  have  often  been  deceived  by  the  wo- 
men, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say,  we  must  not  trust  every 
body. — Do  those  merchants  trust  you  ? — ^They  do  trust  me,  and  I 
trust  them. 

199. 

Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at  1 — They  laugh  at  those  la- 
dies who  wear  red  gowns  (fca$  ^Uit)  with  yellow  ribbons. — Why 
do  those  people  laugh  at  us  1 — ^They  laugh  at  us  because  we  speak 
badly. — Ougnt  we  to  (9}2up  man)  laugh  at  persons  who  speak  bad- 
ly 1 — ^We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them ;  we  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make  blunders  (Jester),  we  ought  to 
correct  them  for  them. — What  are  you  laughing  at  1 — 1  am  laughing 
at  your  hat ;  how  long  (fcit  njonn)  have  you  been  wearing  it  so 
large  1 — Since  (©cttteni)  I  returned  from  Endand.— Can  you  afford 
to  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage  ? — I  can  afford  it. — Can  your  brother 
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BfToid  to  buy  that  Iar?e  house  ? — He  can  afford  it — Will  he  boy  it  I 

—Ho  will  buy  it,  if  it  pleases  him. — Have  you  received  my  let- 
ter 1 — I  have  received  it  with  much  pleasure.  I  have  shown  it  to 
my  German  mtster,  who  was  surprised  at  it,  for  there  was  njt  a 
sini^le  mistake  in  it. — Have  you  alioady  received  Jean  Paul's  and 
Wieland's  works  1 — I  have  received  those  of  (wn)  Wieland  ;  as 
to  those  of  Jean  Paul,  1  hope  ()'c  hcffc  id))  to  receive  them  next 
week.     (See  end  of  Lesson  aXXIV.) 


EIGHTY.SIXTH  LESSON.— gedjs  tttti  acl)t?iS8U 

Cection. 

Who  is  there  ?  fSBct  t|l  \>a  ? 

It  Is  I.  3d)  i)\n  f^  . 

Is  it  you  1  ©inb  ©tc  e^  ? 

It  is  not  I.  3^  Oin  e$  nt(^t 

It  is  you.  ®te  ftnb  c^* 

It  is  he,  it  is  she.  Gr  tfl  c6^  fie  tft  e^ 

Are  they  your  brothers  ?  ©int  c^  3()rc  ©tfibcr  ? 

They  are  not  my  brothers.  (S^  fin^  metne  S3tfibci;  nt(^t. 

lO^  Appositional  phrases*  are  in  Germaa  always 
put  in  the  same  case  as  the  principal  noun.     Ex. 

NOMINATIVE. 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator.  C^furg,  bet  ®cfc|9c6er  ©parta*^ 
Religion,  this  daughter  of  hea-  ^ic  ^cligicn^  bicfe  Scd)tet  Ui  ^vxiif 

ven,  is  the  faithful  companion      mcl^,  xft  tie  trote  ©efS^ttinn  l(t 

of  men.  SO^enfc^cn. 

GENITIVE. 

The  duty  of  a  father,  the  natural  Dc«  ^aUvi,  Ui  natfirltdben  ^ti0 
tutor  of  his  children,  is  to  pro-  munbc^  fcinet  ^tnbev,  ^flic^  i|l 
vide  for  them.  e^z  fiir  {te  gu  forgen. 

DATIVE. 

That  hoiK)ur  is  due  to  my  friend  Dicfc  @l)rc  gebftfert  mcinem  Jreuntf/ 
who  is  a  brave  man.  ctnem  Graven  €9{anne. 

I  gave  the  father,  this  honest  old  3cb  b<^^(  ^^nt  ^atct,  btefcm  rcd^t* 
man,  the  model  of  his  family,  fd)affcncn  ®reifc,  bcm  SWuflct  fet« 
that  advice.  net    SonuUC/    ben    9?at^   gcg^ 

ten. 

>  We  call  a  phrase  appositional  when  it  serves  to  explain  and  determine  tin 
Sffinctaial  novin. 
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That  happened  under  Constan-  ^Ui  gefcftal^  utttct  Gonftoittiti  hem 
tine  the  Great,  the  first  Chris-  ©rcpcn,  bcm  crftcn  djri(lltd)en  JloU 
tian  emperor.  fcr. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

t  concerns  my  friend,  the  coun-  ©^    fcctrifft    mcinm    Jrcunb/    ten 

seller  N.  JHatb  9i. 

I  have  known  the  king,  that  3d)  bobc  ten  JliJnig^  btcfcn  fSofjttW* 
benefactor  of  his  people.  tcr  fcinc^  iBclfc6^  gcfonnt. 

The  duty,  Vie  5)fltd)t ; 

the  companion,  tcr  ©tffahrtc ; 

the  tutor  (the  guardian),    bcr  gScrmunt  (plur.  93otm(intcr}  ; 

the  model,  bo^  50?uftcr ; 

the  family,  tie  Jon^tic  > 

the  people,  ba^liBctf ; 

honest,  rcd)tfc^affcn ; 

faithful  (true),  treu. 

To  thee,  my  dearest  friend,  I  give  ^Dtr,  mcincm  (tebflcn  ^reunbc^  gebe 
this  ring.  td)  biefcn  SHtng. 

DCt'  B.  In  German  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the 
same  gender,  number,  and  case,  with  the  substantive. 

Of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  rela-  S3cn  mxv,  fcmm  n&(f)f!cn  93cn9onbs 

tion,  he  requests  nothing.  Un,  t^crtangt  cr  ntd)t$. 

Is  it  they  who  speak  1  ©inb  fie  €^,  bic  fprcc^cn  ? 

It  is  they.  ©ic  jinb  c^. 

It  is  I  who  sneak  J  3*  ^^"  *^'  ^^^  fr"*** 

It  18  1  Who  speaK.  ^  3^  j^. jj  ^^^  ^^^  .^  j.p^^^ 

DCt'  C.  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  followed  by 
a  relative  pronoun,  it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  af- 
ter the  latter  ;  but  if  it  is  not  repeated,  the  verb  which 
follows  the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  the  third 
person,  though  the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the  first  or 
second  person. 

rDu  btft  ti,  bet  bu  e^  get^on  l^afi; 
It  is  thou  who  hast  done  it.       <     or, 

C  3)u  tuft  e^,  btfr  e«  gct^an  l^ot. 
It  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  @ie  fmb  tf>,  mcinc  ^etren,  bic  bol 
said  that.  gcfagt  f)abcn. 

To  look  like  (to  appear)  2fu^fcbcn*  wic. 

How  does  he  look  t     •;  SBie  fic^t  et  au^  1 

i' 
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He  looks  gay  (sad,  contented).    @r  ffc^t  (ufHg  (troun^  §afdtMl 

This  beer  looks  like  water.  iDicfc^  93icr  \ii\}t  ou*  wic  SBoffct; 

You  look  like  a  doctor.  ^tc  fc|)cn  tvtc  etn  Hxj^t  au^ 

Our  equals.  t  Itnfcrc^  @tci(!)cn. 

He  has   not  his  equal  or  his  f  (Sr  f)at  fcinc^  ©(eleven  ntd^t 
match. 

(Scmantem  9tetd)cn*.    Part 
past,  qcq(td)cn.    Imperf.  ofxdu 
3cmaStcmaF)nlt*fc?en»or 
fcin». 

He  resembles  me.  (Sr  fic!)t  mir  dljndd), 

I  resemble  your  brother.  ^6)  g(cid)e  Sh^mx  SBrubm 

I  resemble  him.  3d)  bin  tf^m  &f)n(tc^ 

J^acA  other.  (S  t  n  a  n  b  e  t  (an  indeclinable  pr(K 

noun).b 

We  resemble  each  other  i  ®^^  9^^**"  etnantcr. 

we  resemble  eacn  otner.  ^  gj^.^  ^^^^^  ctnantcr  aftntid). 

They  do  not  resemble  each  other,  ©ic  fcbcn  cinanbft  nidbt  &f)ni\du 
The  brother  and  the  sister  love  iDer  SBrutct  unb  Mc  ^(^tocftcr  ftr^ 

each  other.  ben  ctnonbcr. 

Are  you  pleased  with  each  other?  (Sinb  ®ie  nut  ctnonber  jufneben  ? 
We  are  (so).  fBit  finb  e^ 

I  am  well.  ^6)  bin  gcfunb. 

To  drink  to  some  one.  Semonbcm  gutrinfcn*. 

rScmanbc^  ®cfunb^)dt  trinfen*. 
To  drink  some  one's  health.     <  2Cuf    Scmanbc^    ®efunbl)eit    ttin* 

C     ten*. 

1  drink  vour  health  J  ^d)  trtnfc  Sfire  ©cfunbbc it 

1  drinic  your  heaiin.  ^  e|;d)  trinfc  auf  S^te  ©cfunbWt 

To  make  some  one's  acquaint-  SBcfanntfc^aft  nut  S^nionbem  XMifyn* 

ance. 
To  become  acquainted  with  some-  S^nianbcn  fcnncn  lernen* 

body. 

(3*    l)aU  fcinc   SBefanntfd^ft  gcf 
3r£  S3cfnnntfd)aft  mit  i^m  (^ 
uiad)t 
1  have  become  acquainted  with  3d)  ^abe  i^n  f cnnen  ^cCcmt 

him. 
Are  you  acquainted  with   him  ©inb  ©ic  mit  i^m  (i()t)  befonnt? 
(her)  I 

•  b  (Sinanber  indicates  that  tho  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  recfproMa 
between  several  persomi  or  things,  and  is  employed  for  all  cases  and  gendeiii 
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Do  you  know  him  (her)  1  ^cnncn  ©te  tftn  ^fie)  ? 

I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her).  3d)  bin  mit  t?)m  (t^r)  befannt 
I  know  him  (her).  Sd)  fcnnc  ifjn  (jic). 

He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  ©r  \\t  uicin  JBcfanntcr, 
She  is  my  acquaintance.  ^ic  tfl  mcine  SBffanntc, 

He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an  ©r  iff  fcin  JrcunD,  ct  i(l  nut  fill 
acquaintance.  ©efonnter. 

Obs.     @o  denotes  the  consequence  of  a  preceding 
proposition.     (See  DCr*  B.  Lesson  LXXXI.) 

As  thou  hast  not  done  thy  exer-  JSctl  bu  bctnc  2(uf^Qbcn  ntd)t  gut  0t* 
cises  well,  thou  must  do  them  nwd)t  l)a^,  fo  mupt  bu  pe  ncc|)  ein« 
again.  mat  mad)cn. 

As  he  did  not  come,  I  sent  for  )Da  er  ntd)t  fam,  (|o)  (tcp  t(^  tl^n  nis 
him.  fen.     (Lesson  LXXXI.) 

Again,  once  more.  9^cd)  cinmat. 

As.  ^a,  mdU 

EXERCISES.    200. 

Where  have  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  ? — ^I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. — Ts 
it  thou,  (Jharles,  who  hast  soiled  my  bookl — It  is  not  I,  it  is  your 
little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  broken  my  fine  ink-stand  1 
— It  is  I  who  have  broken  it. — Is  it  you  who  have  spoken  of  me  ? 
— It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have  said  of  you  nothing 
but  good  (®utC6). — Why  does  your  cousin  ask  me  for  money  and 
books  ? — Because  he  is  a  fool ;  of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  relation 
and  best  friend,  he  asks  for  nothing. — Why  did  you  not  come  to 
dinner  (^um  9}2tttagcf[cn)  1 — I  have  been  hindered,  but  you  have  been 
able  to  dine  without  me. — Do  you  think  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if 
you  cannot  cornel — How  long  did  you  wait  for  mel — We  waited 
for  you  till  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come,  we  dined 
without  you. — Have  you  drunk  my  health  1 — We  have  drunk  yours 
and  that  of  your  parents. — A  certain  man  liked  much  wine,  but  he 
found  in  it  (baran)  two  bad  qualities  (Mc  @tQcnfd)oft).  "  If  I  put 
water  to  it  (l)inein),"  said  he,  "  I  spoil  it,  ana  if  I  do  not  put  any 
to  it,  it  spoils  me." — How  does  your  uncle  look  1 — He  lookf  very 
gay ;  for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Do  his  friends 
look  as  gay  as  he  ? — ^They,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad,  because  they 
are  discontented. — My  uncle  has  no  money,  and  is  very  contented, 
and  his  friends  who  have  a  great  deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so. — 
Do  you  like  your  sister? — I  like  her  much,  and  as  she  is  very  com- 
plaisant towards  me,  I  am  so  towards  her ;  but  how  do  you  like 
yours  1 — We  love  each  other,  because  we  are  pleased   with  each 

other. 

201. 

Does  your  cousin  resemble  you  ? — He  does  resemble  me. — Do 
your  sisters  resemble  each  other  1 — They  do  not  resemble  eacK 
other ;  for  the  eldest  (Oie  Mtcftc)  is  idle  and  naughty  (unacttg),  and 
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the  youngest  assiduous  and  complaisant  towards  every  body.— Who 
knocks  at  the  door? — It  is  I,  will  you  open  it? — What  do  you 
want  1 — I  come  to  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me,  and 
the  books  which  I  lent  you. — If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
come  to-morrow,  I  will  return  both  to  you. — Do  jon  perceive  yon- 
der house  ? — I  do  perceive  it,  what  house  is  it  1-Hlt  is  an  inn  (pai 
9Btrt()66au6) ;  if  you  like,  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine ;  for  I  am  very  (fc()r)  thirsty. — You  are  always  thirsty  when 
you  see  an  inn. — If  we  enter  it,  I  shall  drink  your  health. — Rather 
than  go  into  an  inn  I  will  not  drink. — When  will  you  pay  what 
you  owe  me  1 — When  I  have  money ;  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for 
some  to-day,  for  you  know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had 
of  him  who  has  nothing. — When  do  you  think  you  will  have  mo- 
ney 1 — I  think  I  shall  have  some  next  year. — Will  you  do  what  I 
shall  tell  you  7 — I  will  do  it,  if  it  is  not  too  difficult. — ^Why  dc  you 
laugh  at  me  1 — I  do  not  laugh  at  you,  but  at  your  coat. — Does  it 
not  look  like  yours  ? — It  does  not  look  like  it ;  for  mine  is  short 
and  yours  is  too  long,  mine  is  black  and  yours  is  green.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— gieben  tlttb  acl)l?l0SU 

Hctiion. 

To  get  into  a  scrape.  ©idb  ^6*nbe(  gu^tcften*. 

i@id)  fjctaug  betfcn*. 
@tcb  ou^  bcr  @d)(tn9e  itel^cn*, 
@td)  t>cn  etn>a$  iti  modbcn* 
3cb  baOc  mtr  ^crou^  gcbctfeiu 
Sd)  f)abe  mt*  oug  Ut  ©cWtnse  &t^^ 
gen. 
j^d)  bin  0ut  batmen  gefommen. 
The  snare,  btc  ©d)Ungc ; 

always,  tmmcr. 

That  man  always  gets  into  bad  5>icfi'r  ^Oionn  gtc^t  fi(^  tmmcv  f%(um 
scrapes;  but  he  always  gets  mc^anM^u;  ober ec ^t(ft ftct^ inu 
out  of  them  again.  met  wtcbcr  ^crau^. 

Between.  3n)if(^en   (governs  the  dativt 

and  accusative). 

The  appearance,  bo$  2(nfcl&cn ; 

the  sight,  the  face,  f  a^  (5Jcfid)t ; 

the  mien,  the  look,  bic  93itcnc ; 

the  countenance,  the  physiog-  btc  ©cfid^tsbitbung. 

nomy. 

To  have  the  appearance.  S)ag  2(nfcf)cn  bobcn*. 

To  appear  ©c^cincn*.    Imperf.  fi^teiu 
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To  look.  2fue!fc()cn*. 

To  look  well.  ®ut  au6fcf)cn*. 

To  look  good.  Out  ^u  fcin  fc^ctncn*. 

You  (appear)  look  very  well.       ©tc  fcbcn  fchr  gut  ou^ 

She  looks  angry.  ©ic  ficbt  »crbrifH(ic^  ou^. 

She  appears  to  be  angry.  ©ic    fc^cint    hc\i    (ocrtricp(id))    gu 

fcin. 
They  appear  to  be  contented.       @ic  fd^incn  jufrtcbcn  ju  fcin. 
They  look  contented  (pleased),    ©ic  fc^cn  ocrgniigt  a\x^. 

To  look  pleased  with  some  one.  Scmanbcm  ein  frcunWic^ci  ©effect 

mad)cn. 
To  receive  one  kindly.  ©incn  frcunbttc^  empfongen*. 

Friendly,  kindly.  Jrcunfclic^. 

To  look  cross  at  some  one.  3i*nianbcm  ctn  b8fc$  ©cjtdbt  nia(^cn. 

When  I  ffo  to  see  that  man,  in-  SBcnn  id)  btcfen  ^ann  bcfud)C/  macftt 
stead  of  receiving  me  with  plea-  ex  niir  ctn  WfcS  (^cf[d)t,  onflott 
sure,  he  looks  displeased.  mid)  frcunMtc^  auf^unc^mcn. 

A  good-looking  man.  @tn  ^ann  Dcn  gutcm  2(nfcbcn. 

A  bad-looking  man.  Gin  ^ann  ocn  fd)(c(^tcni  2(nfcf)cn. 

Bad-looking  people  or  folks.        Scute  wn  fd)U'd)tcm  2(nfcl)cn. 

To  imagine.  ©id)  cinOilbcn   (governs    the  da- 

tive). 

That  man  whom  you  see,  seems  JDcr  ^ann,  ben  ©ic  fcbcn/  fdbetnt 
desirous  of  approaching  us.  ftc^  ung  (dative)  na^ecn  gu  (OoUctU 

To  visit,  to  go  to  see  some  one.  3cntanbcn  (^cfudbcn. 

To  pay  some  one  a  visit.  3€nianbcm  cincn  SScfud^  mac^en. 

To  frequent  a  place.  (Sincn  5Drt  Ocfucftcn. 

To  frequent  societies.  ®efenfd)aftcn  Ocfucbcn. 

To  associate  with  some  one.  SOttt  2li*nt<^nbcm  umgcf)cn*. 

It  is  all  over  with  me »  ^  ®^  **?  ""'  ""*  acfc^cftcn ! 

It  is  ail  over  wiin  me .  ^  cj^j,  ^^^  »cr(crcn  ! 

It  is  all  over !  ©^  ift  borum  gcfcftc^cn ! 

I*  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day  ®cfd)c()cnc  iDtngc  ftnb  ntd^t  SU  &nbem 
about  what  was  done  yesterday      (©prtd)n?ort). 
(a  proverb). 
The  spite,  the  displeasure,    bcr  ^crbru$ ; 
the  grief,  the  sorrow,  bcr  Summer. 

To  vex,  to  spite  some  one.  Scmanbem  iCcrbrup  mod^en. 

To  hurt  some  one's  feelings.        3^manbcn  fr&nfcn. 
You   have  vexed   (spited)  that  ©ie  fcabcn  bicfcm  Wlannc  SScrbnip 

man.  gcmacibt. 

You  have  hurt  that  man's  feel-  ©ie  f)oOcn  bicfcn  SWonn  gcfc^nft 
ings. 

The  place,  bcr  Dxt,  bic  ©tctte. 

I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in.  36)    tveip    cine   gute   ©telle    gum 

©(^wimmeti. 

12* 


To  swba.  GAnnnrnicn*.  Put.  putigl,^ 

men.    Imperil  [{tinMinnw  J 

Toixpericnce.  Grfobrtn*.     Imperf.  ( 

To  endure  (experience),     g  1 1  u  1 6  f  n. 
To  feel  (_e±penetiee).  (£  m  p  ii  n  b  ( It*.     Impc 

pfant. 

I  have  expeiieoced  a  great  deal.  3A  tiobt  vitl  trbulbtt  (cnq 

I  have  experienced  a  great  man;  3>A  f)"^  'OtA  UngDJd  gcdoMt^ 
miefortuneH. 

Tosuffer.  eeiteti*  (acUtttn,  tit| 

T  t  Km  Jtopft  (tmniii  ^uE^bj 

t  3*  f>aU  am  Vu^t  gcBKtfc, 


To  feel  a  pain  in  one's 

foot. 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye. 


Von  have  n^lected  your  prom-  Sic  ^aUn  il)t  iBirfprctfim 
Wfiigt. 


You  have  neglected  to  comE 
your  lesBon. 

To  yield. 

To  yield  to  some  one. 

To  yield  to  eometbing.    ' 

To  yield  to  neceeaity. 

We  must  yield  to  necessity. 


0  Sie  habcn  0(r|auii!l,jur£tunt*(iiai  1 
etrticn)  ju  Ctninicn. 
SScidltn**  takes  frin.     Part,  past, 

gcraidicn.    Impeif.  nit:^ 
Scnianbeni  naAgetcn*. 
r@idi  in  ctica*  (accns.)  f^itfm. 
<  €id)  ju  tnoat  bcquimen. 
C  6S  i)ti  ttroat  bn»^l^(n  ra||(n*. 
Sid)  in  Cic  9Iotl)iticnt)ig(eit  ^^iiai- 
Wiav  niuf  fid)  in  bit  Slotljionibigt^ 
f(t)i(lcn. 

To  spring.  ©pringen*.    Part  past,  gtfijntnjnb 

Imperf.  fpun^ 
To  Jump  (hop).  fifipftn. 

To  blow  up,  to  burst.    @pTcnqcn. 
*"  3(u«[iiir«i'.    Imperf-lirt 


To  omit. 
To  spring  up  from  below. 

To  spring  forward. 


GBen  untm  ^trauf  ^tinscn*. 
S8ctn>dttS  fpringnu 


'  ffitit^fn,  to  sleep,  and  (nbtiiftcn,  losoiten,  t)  molliiy.ttre  i 
rverbn,  and  oonBequenlly  lake  fialifn"  for  their  auriliaty. 
>•  .glipfti^  (ojump,  to  hop,  w  iriak,  is  generally  used  inspea 
iBl  ijirui^,  and  of  childruQ. 


let  the  bastion  £ic  9)((agci;crlttfenbif  JBafhtDKnta 

few  DaXHif)vdbct&mrimM3titenauS< 

Huf    3<:>"nTiticn    eitt     ttaai    (M 
fptingcn*,  leg   fliSrjtn,  lot    ttw 

Hcbcv  3tln<"n^(n  tin  ttmoi  tttrfeii 

!Dii!  flafc  fprinflt  ouf  tie  Slotte  lei. 
"lit  fluf  ta«  ?)f(rt  fdiwingdi'  (gci 

fdjiDiingcii.  fiibiDDng}. 
JS(nncn»  (qtronnt,  ranntt). 
©tbmingen*  (gcfc^iDungcn,  It^nwng). 

3u  ncdi  gtc^Tciii  Ungfiiit 

Bu  ncd)  gcSiifTcui  ®lU(t. 

ill  luck  I  3u  nod)  gtSficrcm  UnglUd  ^atK  i^ 

nicine  sBoTfc  nedcccn. 

303. 
^h  thus  at  every  body ! — If  I  laugh  at  your  coat, 
lu^h  at  every  body. — Does  your  hod  reHemble  any  turn ! — 
F^membleB  no  one. — Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — 1  do  not  know 
^what  to  drink ;  for  1  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar. 
—If  yoo  wish  to  have  aome  other  I  shall  go  down  into  the  cellar 
(Lesson  LXXIII.)  to  fetch  you  some. — You  are  too  polite,  sir,  I 
sbHll  drink  no moie  to-day. — Have  you  known  my  father  long! — 1 
have  known  him  tong,  for  t  made  hia  acqnaintariee  when  I  was  yet 
at  (auf)  school.  We  often  worked  for  one  aniAher,  and  wa  loved 
eaci  other  like  brothers. — I  believe  it,  for  you  resemble  each 
other. — When  1  had  not  done  my  exerciaea,  he  did  them  for  me, 
and  when  he  had  not  done  hia, Idid  them  for  him. — Why  does 
your  father  send  for  tiie  physician  ? — He  is  ill,  and  as  the  physi- 
cian does  not  come  he  sends  for  him. 


Is  that  man  angry  with  (auf  with  the  accua.)  you  ! — I  think  ho 
ia  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him  ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house :  for  when  J  go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving 
me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — Yon  must  not  believe  that 
he  is  angry  with  you,  for  he  ia  not  so  bad  as  he  looks. — He  is  the 
beat  man  in  (tion)  the  world ;  but  one  must  know  him  in  order  to 
appreciate  (fcbafen)  him.— There  is  (Si  ifl)  a  great  difference  (btt 
Unttrfiftiet)  between  (dative)  you  and  him ;  you  look  pleased  with 
all  wose  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross  at  them. — 
Why  do  you  associate  (gebcn  ®ic— um)  with  those  people  1—1  as- 
sociate with  them  because  they  are  useful  to  me. — If  yon  continue 
'    e  with  them  yon  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for  they  havo 
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To  swim. 


6d)n)tmmcn*.  Part,  past,  Qefifi»et» 
men.    Imperf.  fc^ioamm. 


To  experience.  G  r  f  o  b  t  e  n*.    Imperf.  e  t  f  u  ( t* 

To  endure  (experience).     ©  r  t  u  I  b  C  n. 

To  feel  {experience),         (gnipftnbcn*.    Imperfect,   ems 

I  have  experienced  a  great  deal.  3cl)  %^^^  ^i^t  etbultet  (enipfuntcn^ 

crfofjrcn). 
I  have  experienced  a  great  many  3c^  %^^^  t)tc(  Ung((icf  gclj^abt 
misfortunes. 


To  suffer* 


Scibcn*  (geUttctt/  titt). 


To  feel  a  pain  in  one^s  head  or  f  ^m  itopfe  ober  om  Supe  tetbeti* 

foot. 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye.  f  Sc^  l^abe  am  2(uge  gedtten* 

To  neglect.  95  crno  d)(if  jigeiu 

To mw5  {toneglect).  95crf6umen. 

You  have  neglected  your  prom-  @tc  I5<^6cn  i()r  fBctfprcd^en  t)erna4^ 

ise.  td'fHgt. 

You  have  neglected  to  come  to  @ie  boOen  wrfaumt,  gur  ©tunbe  (jU? 


your  lesson. 

To  yield. 

To  yield  to  some  one. 

To  yield  to  something.    * 

To  yield  to  necessity. 

We  must  yield  to  necessity. 


Ccctten)  gu  femmen. 
SBcttben**  takes  fctm    Part,  past, 

gctDic^cn.    Imperf.  mc^ 
Scnwnbcm  noftftcbcn*. 
r©id)  in  ctwas  (accus.)  \dj^dixu 
<  @td)  gu  ctmai  bcquemen. 
C  ©^  Oci  etwag  bcwcnben  faflen*. 
@id)  in  bte  92otI)n>cnbtgfctt  fd^itfm. 
972an  niu$  {tc^  in  bte  0lot^n)enbigfett 
fc^tcfcn. 


To  spring. 
To  jump  (hop). 


©pringen*.    Part  past,  gefptttngob 

Imperf.  fprang. 
^apfcn. 
To  blow  up,  to  burst.    @prf nocn. 
To  omit.  2rug(afKn*.    Imperf.  Wtf. 

Tx)  spring  up  from  below.  83cn  untcn  ficwuf  fpringen*. 

To  spring  forward.  93crn)firt^  fpringen. 

To  spring  backward.  Surftcf  fprinocn. 

The  child  hopped  joyfull  arcund  )Dag  ^inb  o^pfte  fcfttbtg  um  mt4 
me.  ^crunu"* 

■  SBet(^en,  to  steep,  and  erwetc^en,  to  soften,  t3  mollify,  are  active  and  regu- 
lar verba,  and  consequently  take  j)aticn*  for  their  auxilisiry. 

i>  «^upfen,  to  jump,  to  hop,  to  frisk,  is  genendlyurod  in  speaking  of  aoinialf 
Ifaat  spring,  and  of  children. 
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Tlie   besiegers  let  the  bastion  jDte  JBelagcrer  Itcpen  bte  SBflffrl  fljreitf 

blow  up,  gen. 

The  copier  has  omitted  a  few  ®cr  2f bfcftrctbcr  l^ot  cinige  3etfen  flu^ 

lines.  gctaJTcn. 

(2(uf    Scnionbcn    cber     etroafi   M 
fprtnscn*,  (c«   pfir^cn,  (06    ten* 
llcbcr  Scnianbcn  obcr  ctroog  ^erfofs 
ton*. 
The  cat  springs  upon  the  rat.       jDie  ^a|c  fpringt  auf  fcic  9?ottc  (c^. 
To  leap  on  horseback.  ©icft  auf  bag  5)fcrt>  fcftrotngcn*  (gc< 

firoungcn.  fcl)n)an9). 
To  run.  9lcnncn»  (getonnt,  ronntc). 

To  swing.  ©c^roingen*  (gcfc^wungen/  ft^wong). 

To  still  greater  ill  luck.  3u  nc*  grcpcrcm  Unglfict 

To  still  greater  good  luck.  3u  ncc^  grSpc^^cm  Olttcf. 

To  my  still  greater  ill  luck  I  3u  nod)  griipcrcm  Ungtild  l}aU  t^ 

have  lost  my  purse.  mcinc  &qx\c  ocrlcrcn. 

EXERCISES.     202. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  everybody? — If  I  laugh  at  your  coat, 
I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — Does  your  son  resemble  any  one  1— 
He  resembles  no  one. — Why  do  you  not  drink  1 — I  do  not  know 
what  to  drink ;  for  I  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar. 
—If  you  wish  to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  into  the  cellar 
(Lesson  LXXIII.)  to  fetch  you  some. — You  are  too  polite,  sir,  I 
shall  drink  no  more  to-day. — Have  you  known  my  father  long? — I 
have  known  him  tong,  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet 
at  (ouf)  school.  We  often  worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved 
each  other  like  brothers. — I  believe  it,  for  you  resemble  each 
other. — ^When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises,  he  did  them  for  me, 
and  when  he  had  not  done  his,  I  did  them  for  him. — Why  does 
your  father  send  for  the  physician  T — He  is  ill,  and  as  the  physi- 
cian does  not  come  he  sends  for  him. 

203. 

Is  that  man  angry  with  (ouf  with  the  accus.)  you  t — I  think  he 
is  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house :  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving 
me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — You  must  not  believe  that 
he  is  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks. — He  is  the 
best  man  in  (t>on)  the  world ;  but  one  must  know  him  in  order  to 
appreciate  (f^fi^cn)  him. — There  is  (@g  tft)  a  great  difference  (bet 
llntcrfcl)ieb)  between  (dative)  you  and  him ;  you  look  pleased  with 
all  those  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross  at  them.— 
Why  do  you  associate  (9c()cn  ©tc — urn)  with  those  people  1 — I  as- 
sociate with  them  because  they  are  useful  to  me. — If  you  continue 
to  associate  with  them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for  they  have 
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Bmj  enemies. — ^How  does  your  comun  conduct  hinmelfl— Ht 
does  not  condact  himself  reiy  well ;  for  he  is  always  getting  into 
■ome  bad  scrape  (or  otiier). — ^Do  yon  not  sometimes  get  into  bad 
scrapes  ? — ^It  is  true  that  1  sometimes  get  into  them,  bat  I  alwmya 

Set  oat  of  them  again. — Do  yoa  see  those  men  (^(ut«)  who  seem 
esiroas  of  approaching  as  1 — ^I  do  see  them,  bat  I  do  not  fear 
them  ;  for  they  hart  nobody. — We  most  go  away,  for  I  do  not  like 
to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know. — 1  beg  of  yoo  not  to  be 
afraid  of  them,  for  I  perceive  my  uncle  among  them. — Do  yoa 
Imow  a  good  place  to  swim  in  1 — 1  do  know  one. — Where  is  it  I— . 
On  that  side  of  the  river,  behind  the  wood,  near  the  high-road  (^te 
Santftra^). — When  shall  we  go  to  swim  ? — ^This  evening  if  yoa 
like. — W^ill  yoa  wait  for  me  before  the  city-gate  1 — ^I  shall  wait  for 
yoa  there ;  bat  I  beg  of  yoa  not  to  for?et  it. — You  know  that  I 
never  forget  my  promises.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXi V.) 


EIGHTT-EIGHTH  LESSON.— 2icl)t  llttb  aOftpSP^ 

£ectioit. 

By  all  means  (obstinately).  sg&t  aUn  SOMilt  nnb  (ScoMitt: 

To  follow.  ScCgoi,  lUKl^bcn*  (govern  the  da- 

tive). 
To  parsae.  Scrfcf^  (governs  the  aecos.). 

I  have  followed  him.  34  ^tn  t^m  nadygf^soL 

To  lose  one's  wits.  2)cn  SScrftanb  t^ciftcmi*.    hupexL 

ocrier. 
The  sense,  the  wit,  the  intellect,  bet  Soflanb* 
That  man  has  lost  his  wits,  for  IDtrfcc  ^Karni  M  ^  Srtftanb  9cc« 

he  does  not  know  what  he  is      (errn,  tcnn  cr  mdp  tad^  wai  tt 

doing.  tbut. 

That  man  wishes  by  all  means  Dtcfrc  ^onn  lotQ  mtt  mlt  oXUt  (Sk^ 

to  lend  me  his  money.  watt  fctn  &db  UtfKn* 

Obs.  A.  The  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
b  i  f  f  f  ^  (b  a  ^)  may  in  the  singular  relate  to  substan- 
tives of  any  gender  or  number,  and  even  to  a  whole 
proposition. 

Is  that  die  lady  whom  yoa  spoke  3R  tas  bte  ii>amc,  wn  bcr  6te  mlt 
of  to  me  t  mtr  grfprcdKn  bo^  ? 

That  is  a  bad  man.  IDaf^  tft  fin  bSfcr  ^Konn. 

Which  are  the  pens  with  which  SBddK^  |tn^  ^xt  ^tUxn,  mtt  bcilCll 
yoo  write  so  well  1  @te  fo  gut  fd)rcttxn  ? 

Obs.  B.    The  neuter  of  the  interrogative  pronoun. 
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Wtldit^,  whch^  may  equally  relate  to  sobstantiTCS  of 
any  gender  or  number. 

Which  is  Ifae  best  proomicift-  Sdd^  i^  He  btfttXaf^ftodtil 
tion! 

Wliat  a  beautifal  book !  Gdt^  cia  Wnti  Sii4 ! 

Obs.  C.  Skbf^/  when  it  expresses  admiration,  may 
be  folloi^ed  by  the  indefinite  article.  It  remains  then 
invariable. 


What  a  gieat  man !  fBdcb  nn  <V^c§nr  SXonn ! 

What  fine  weather !  SBddK^  fiint  Vkttn ! 

Wliat  good  people  thej  are !  8GBddK  Qfitc  Scute  finb  la^  I 

What  a  happiness  !  f 

How  fortonate !  >iSd4  ctn  (Slid  or  tofd^ti  (Mkf ! 

How  lucky !  3 

Perh^.  Ste(t(i4t 

I  shall  perhaps  go  thither.  34  »ct^  mVitviiX  ^tn9t(cik 

Obi.  D.    How^  before  an  exclamatiout  is  translated 
by  noie^  tmtHt (/  tvebf^,    Ex. 

How  |ood  yon  are !  fitie  got  finb  6te ! 

How  foolish  he  is  !  S^te  bumm  tfl  n ! 

How  foolish  she  is !  SBte  bumm  tfl  fie ! 

How  rich  that  man  is !  SBtc  rctd)  tfl  btrfcr  ^oim ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is !   Si^tc  fd)cii  tfl  btrfe  ^ou ! 

How  kind  you  are  to  me !         8Bc(d)e  ®dte  6te  for  mtc^  ^6<n! 

How  happy  you  are  !  9Ba^  finb  @'tc  fc  gt&nid) ! 

How  much  I  owe  yon  !  SBtmd  id)  3bncn  ntd)t  fd)u(btg  Mn ! 

How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you !  SBte  fc\)z  bin  i^  3bncn  ntd)t  ocrbun^ 

ben! 
u««r  «,««^  <»w;«f;««o  T  ««.  ')9Q^ogt*3ftncnm*t»ftbonle! 
nldeTtSyou!^  <f©tmcr  id)  36ncn  md)t  ju  wtbanfm 

How  many  (what  a  multitude  £Bf(d)C  ^enfc^menge !    SBcUft  cine 

of)  people !  9)2aigc  ^clH  I 

The  multitude,  the  great  number,  bte  SXen^e • 

thin|.  5     f""  • 

To  owe  soS^'thing  to  some  one.5     »«*«"'<"  "«'«"•• 

I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it.         2)ai  ^(e  t^  i^m  )tt  wrbanfcn. 
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To  thank.  iD  a  n  f  e  n  (governs  the  daUye) 

To  thank  some  one  for  some-  3<^mantcm  fiir  ctxoai  lanltru 

thing. 
1  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  3d)  bonfe  Sbncn  fflr  tie  QKfi^c,  b^ 

have  taken  for  me.  ^tc  |id)  flit  nitc^  gcgcben  l)ahtn 

Is  there  anything  more  grand  1     8C?a6  tft  grSper? 
Is  there  anything  more  cruel  1      8Sag  tft  groufamer  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  wicked  1  SCa^  if)  gcttlofer  ? 
Can  anything  be  more  handsome  1  ^ann  ctnnig  fd)6nei:  fetn  ? 

To  run  up.  ^ccbcttaufen* 

To  hasten  up.  ^crbctctlen. 

To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some  3cmant)cm  gu  ^iitfe  eiten* 
one. 

To  save,  to  deliver.  9?cttcn. 

To  hasten.  @i(cn. 

To  plunder  (to  rob).  qjliintcrn. 

Many  men  had  run  up  ;  but  in-  ^tc(e  Scute  waxen  l^etbcxQCttit ;  a!Ict» 
stead  of  extinguishing  the  fire,      anflatt  Da$  $cucc  ^n  iZfchcn,  ftngen 
the  wretches  set  themselves  to      tie  @(enten  an  gu  ptfintetn. 
plundering. 
To  begin  something.  (Stma^  anfangcn*.    Imperf.  fing. 

To  set  about  something.  @td^  an  ctxoai  (ace.)  niacin. 

Have  they  been  able  to  extin-  ^at  man  ba^  $euet  tofi^en  f  ennen  ? 

guish  the  fire  1  » 

Have  they  succeeded  in  extin-  3f!  c^  tl)nen  getungen/  ba^  geuec  ju 

guishing  the  fire  ?  icfd)cn  ? 

The  watch  indicates  the  hours.    >Dic  Ubt  gcigt  tie  ©tunben  an. 
To  indicate.  Tfn^ctgcn. 

To  quarrel.         @idb  ^anfttu 

To  chide,  to  reprove  some  one.    Scmanben  au^^anfen  or  au^fc^cltcn* 

(gcfcbcttcn,  fd)att). 
To  scold  some  one.  0}2tt  3cniant>cm  gonfen* 

The  quarrel,  bet  3anf/  bie  S^nfcrcL 

To  dispute,  to  contend    about  UcOcr    ctwag    ftrcitcn*    (gcflrtttin^ 

something.  flritt). 

About  what  are  those  people  dis-  SQBorilOcc  (IrciUn  biefe  Seute  ? 

puting  1 
They  are  disputing  about  who  @ie  ianUn  jid^/  wet  juetrfl  ge^en  fDlL 

shall  go  first. 

OF    THE    PRESENT    PARTICIPLB. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive, 
by  adding  the  letter  b^    Ex.  ?iebcit,  to  love ;  present 
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part.  IteBenb/  loving ;  axMttn,  to  work ,  present  part, 
orbeitenb* 

The  present  participle  in  German  is  used  in  the  at- 
tributive sense  like  an  adjective.  Ex.  din  flerbenbrr 
Sater,  a  dying  father ;  ber  Iad)enbe  ^ruljKng,  the  smiling 
spring ;  bie  ttalfcnbe  ©timbe,  the  approaching  hour ;  bo^ 
jitternbe  ^tib,  the  trembling  child.  But  it  cannot  be 
used  as  a  predicate.  We  cannot  say  with  the  Eng- 
lish :  the  boy  is  reading.'  This  must  be  expressed  ny 
the  present  tense,  as:  ber  J^abe  Keft.^ 

In  English  the  present  participle  is  used  to  express 
cause,  reason,  condition,  and  time.  But  this  is  rarely  the 
case  in  German.  For  in  all  such  instances  the  present 
participle  is  translated  by  the  following  conjunctions 
with  the  verbs  expressed  by  the  English  participles  : 
ol^^  when,  as ;  ttac^bem^  after ;  ba^  as ;  inbem/  as,  whilst ; 
tt>cil,  because.    Ex. 

Being  lately  at  your  brother's  UH  id)  ncuticb  ^ci  Zl)Vim  95rubcr 

house,  I  gave  something  to  his      toax,  ^ab  t(^  [etnen  Jtinbcrn  ttsoai* 

children. 
Having  eaten  supper,  she  went  to  9?a(^bcm''  ftesu  92ad)t  gcgeffm  ^otte^ 

bed.  ging  flc  gu  S3ette. 

Having  no  money,  I  cannot  lend  >Da  td)  fcin  ®c(b  l)aU,  fo  !ann  id^  3^' 

you  any.  nen  fcin^  tcil^cn. 

Knowing  that  you  are  my  fri^nd,  iDa  tc^  wcip,  top  ®ic  mcin  Jreunb 

I  beg  of  you  to  do  me  that  fa-      fintf,  fo  bitte  t(^  ® ic^  mic  biefen 

vour.  ®cfaUcn  gu  tl^un. 

Not  finding  my  brother,  I  went  Snbem  tcft  mcmn  SBrubcr  nicftt  fatib, 

to  my  sister.  (fo)  ging  id)  gu  mcinec  ©d)rocjlcr. 

Being  ill,  I  cannot  work.  Sffieit  16)  fxani  t>tn/  fann  ic^  ntc^t  avs 

ibelten. 

Obs.  E.    These  examples  show  that  each  of  the  con- 

•  In  sublime  style,  principally  in  poetry,  it  may  be  used  adverbially.  Ex. 
Stttentb  »or  febcm  (Sdpatten  Icbt  bet  Sutt^tfamc  in  cwtgcr  Slngfl,  trembling  at 
each  shade  the  fearftd  lives  in  constant  anxiety.  S^m  in  bie  9flebe  etnfaUenb, 
f^eaann  ber  eble  ^c^tUed,  interrupting  him,  the  noble  Achilles  began. 

»  Several  words  formed  originally  from  verbs,  have  lost  the  nature  of  pre- 
sent participles,  and  are  used  as  adjectives  only,  both  in  the  attributive  and 
predicative  sense ;  they  are :  btingenb,  pressing ;  briid enb,  oppressive ;  cinne^* 
ntenb,  captivating ;  flief  enb,  fluent ;  ^inrei^cnb,  overpowering ;  franfcnb,  mor- 
tifying ;  reijenb,  charming.  Ex.  36re  (Sitten  ftnb  fe^r  einne^menb,  her  man- 
ners are  very  captivating ;  bie  ?lot^  ifl  bringenb,  the  necessity  is  pressing ; 
bie  Safl  tfl  brud enb,  the  burden  is  oppressive ;  biefe  35eleib{gun((  ifl  fr5n!enb, 
this  insult  is  mortifying;  feine  3lebe  ijl  flie^enb,  his  speech  is  fluent;  ftc  i^ 
Teijenb,  she  is  charming. 

c  SJlaci^bem  can  only  be  enqiloyed  with  the  pluperfect  of  the  indicative. 
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junctions  al^^  mdbem^  ia^  tnbent;  tt>eil^  has  its  peculiai 
signification,  and  that  there  is  necessarily  a  difTerence 
in  their  application :  1st,  al^  refers  to  a  definite  event 
of  a  past  time  ;  2d,  mdfOettt  states  that  an  action  waa 
finished  when  another  action  commenced ;  3d,  ha  im- 
plies a  lo^cal  cause  from  which  an  inference  is  drawn ; 
4th,  inbem  is  used  to  state  that  an  event  is  simultane- 
ous with  another  event ;  6th,  tt>cil  expresses  a  real  rea- 
son why  a  thing  is  or  takes  place. 

Obs.  F.  The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  be 
converted  into  a  substantive  by  a  preceding  article, 
as :  the  reading,  the  writing,  the  speaking.  This  can- 
not be  done  in  German,  where  the  infinitive  must  be 
employed,  as :  \>a^  ?efeii,  ba^  Sdjreiben,  ba^  ^Jpxed^en*  As 
an  adjective,  however,  but  not  as  an  abstract  substan- 
tive, the  present  participle  may  elliptically  be  turned 
into  a  substantive,  as :  ber  Sefenbe^  one  that  reads ;  ber 
©d)rei6enbe,  one  that  writes;  ber  ®precl)eiibe,  one  that 
speaks. 

By  too  much  reading  one  fatigues  ^urd^  ju  miU  Sefen  ermCib^  num 
the  eyes.  pcfe  tic  Un^cn, 

Obs.  6r.  Sometimes  the  present  participle  is  transla- 
ted by  a  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition.     Ex. 

I  saw  your  brother  whilst  I  was  ^6)  l)ahc  36ren  SSruber  it^i  9Sor6et0e$ 
passing  by.  f)m  gcfc^en. 

He  came  with  a  book  under  his  (Sr  fam  mtt  etnem  S3ud^e  untcr  bem 

arm.  lixme. 

When  I  was  in  the  country,  I  was  2((^  tc^  auf  tern  Sanbe  wax,  6efanb  t(| 

very  well.  mid)  fcbr  vochU 

She  smiled  as  she  was  saying  @ie  (c^c^clte/  intern  fte  bo^  fa^te* 

th;.8. 

To  perform  (to  represent),  9Scrj!cttcn. 

To  entertain  (to  amuse).  Untcr  fatten*.    Imperf.  untetl^tett 

To  bargain  (to  deal).  .jbonbctn. 

To  reply.  @tTOicbcrn. 

To  be  struck  with  horror  25cn    ®raucn    (©ntfegen)   bcfaden 

rocrbcn*. 

The  horror,  bag  ©roucii/  bag  (Sntfcten. 

A  yiolent  head-ache.  iSxn  ^eftigeg  Siepfmf}* 
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EXERClSEft.      204. 

Ab»  it  is  all  oTer  wilh  me  I — ^Bat,  bless  me !  (mcin  <SM!)  why 
io  yoD  cry  thus  1 — I  bare  been  (^Kon  f)ot  mir)  robbed  of  my  iroli] 
lings,  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my  money  :  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  cry. — Do  not  make  so  mach  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  hare  taken 
them  all  in  order  to  teach  yon  to  take  better  care  of  year  things 
(@a(^),  and  to  shot  the  door  of  your  room  when  yon  ^  out.— 
Why  do  yon  look  so  sad  T — ^I  ha^e  experienced  great  misfortunes  ; 
tfler  having  lost  all  my  money,  I  was  beaten  by  bad-looking  men  ; 
and  to  my  still  greater  ill-lack  I  hear  that  my  good  uncle,  whom  I 
loTe  so  much,  has  been  struck  with  apoplexy. — Yon  must  not 
afflict  yourself  so  much,  for  we  must  yield  to  necessity  ;  and  you 
know  well  the  proverb  :  **  It  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day  about  what 
was  done  yesterday.'' — Can  you  not  get  rid  of  that  man? — I  cannot 
get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  absolutely  (^urd)auf)  follow  me. — He 
must  have  lost  his  wits. — What  does  he  ask  yon  for  1 — He  wishes 
to  sell  me  a  horse,  which  I  do  not  want. — Whose  houses  are  these  ? 
— ^They  are  mine. — ^Do. those  pens  belong  to  youl — No,  they  be- 
long to  my  sister. — Are  those  the  pens  with  which  she  writes  so 
well  ? — They  are  the  same. — Which  is  the  man  of  whom  you  com- 
plain I — It  is  he  who  wears  a  red  coat.—**  What  is  the  difference 
(ttv  Untcrfchtet)  between  a  watch  and  me  ?  "  inquired  a  lady  (of)  a 
young  officer.  **  My  lady,"  replied  he,  **  a  watch  marks  the  hours, 
and  near  (b<i)  you  one  forgets  them." — A  Russian  peasant,  who 
had  never  seen  asses,  seein?  several  in  Germany,  said :  *'  Lord  (^IKirtn 
®ett),  what  large  hares  there  are  in  this  country  ! " — How  many 
(^ligations  I  am  under  to  you,  my  dear  friend !  you  have  saved  my 
life  !  without  you  I  had  been  (ware  id)}  lost. — Have  those  misera- 
ble men  hurt  you  1 — ^They  have  beaten  and  robbed  me  ;  and  when 
you  ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to  strip  (au^)tchcn*)  and 
kill  me. — I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from  (au8)  the  hands 
of  those  robbers. — How  good  you  are ! — Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Tor- 
tenson's  to  night  (Mefen  XbcnD)  ? — I  shall  perhaps  go. — And  will 
your  sisters  go  1 — ^They  will  perhaps. — Was  you  pleased  at  the 
concert  yesterday  ? — I  was  not  pleased  there,  for  there  was  such 
a  multitude  of  people  there  that  one  could  hardly  get  in. — I  bring 
you  a  pretty  pretsent  with  which  you  will  be  much  pleased. — What 
18  it? — It  is  a  silk  cravat — Where  is  it? — ^I  have  it  in  my  pocket 
(bie  ISo|d)c). — ^Does  it  please  you  ? — ^It  pleases  me  much,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart. — I  hope  that  you  will  at  last 
accept  (onncbmcn*)  something  of  (wn)  me. — ^What  do  you  intend  to 
give  me  1 — 1  will  not  tell  you  yet,  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  you  will  find 
no  pleasure  when  I  give  it  to  you. 

205. 

Why  do  those  men  quarrel  1— They  quarrel,  because  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do. — Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire  ? 
^-They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  it;  but  it  is  said  that  several 
houses  have  been  burnt. — Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  any* 
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thing  1 — Tliey  have  not  been  able  to  save  anything  ;  for,  instead  of 
extinguishing  the  fire,  the  miserable  wretches  who  had  come  up  set 
themselves  to  plundering. — What  has  happened  1 — A  great  misfof- 
tune  has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out  without  mel— 
They  waited  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  seeing  that  you  did  not 
come,  they  set  out. — ^Tell  (@rj&f)(en)  us  what  has  happened  to  yon 
lately. — Very  willingly,  but  on  condition  (niit  bcm  23c6ingc  or  untct 
bcr  SBcbingung)  that  you  will  listen  to  me  attentively  (aufmcrffam) 
without  interrupting  (untcr()rcd)cn*)  me. — We  will   not  interrupt 
you,  you  may  be  sure  of  it. — Being  lately  at  the  theatre,  I  saw  Ths 
speaking  picture  and  The  weeping  woman  performed.     This  lattei 
play  (5)a€  (c|tcrc  ©tiic!)  not  being  very  (fcnbcr(id))  amusing  to  me,  I 
went  to  the  concert,  where  the  music  (t)tc  9)2ufi()  caused  me  a  vio- 
lent head-ache.     I  then  left  (»cr(af[cn*)  the  concert,  cursing  (wr« 
rvttnfd)cn)  it,  and  went  straight  (gcrabe)  to  the  mad-house  (ta^  9Zar- 
ccn^aufc),  in  order  to  see  (Oefuc^en)  my  cousin. 


EIGHTY-NINTH  LESSON.— jifetin  tinb  acl)t?i5«U 

tztXxon. 

Towards,  against.  ©eg en    ^  crovem  the  accns 

Against.  8BiDer    J  govern  tne  accus. 

©cgctt  denotes  the  direction  of  two  things  turned 
towards  each  other  and  is  used  for  towards  and  against; 
tt)  t  b  e  r,  on  the  contrary,  denotes  hostility  and  is  only 
used  for  against.     Ex. 

To  take  the  field  against  the  ®ccjcn  (or  wlbcr)  ben  Jetnb  stt  Jelbe 

enemy.  gicf)cn*. 

What  have  you  against  me  t        $Sag  f)<tben  <Ste  ^egen   (or  n>tber) 

mid)? 
You  speak  against  yourself.         (Sie  rct>en  gegcn  (or  wiber)  pA  fel6|t 
To  swim  against  the  current.        ©egen  ben  @trcm  fd)n)immen*. 
The  love  of  a  father  towards  his  >Dte  SteOe  etne^  SSaterg  gegen  (not 

children.  tDtber)  fcine  ^inber. 

I  have  nothing  against  that.         3d)  t)aOe  ntc^t^  bagegen* 

Selfi  selves,  ©etbftorfelbct   (is  indeclin- 

able). 

I  myself.  Sd)  fctOj!. 

Thou  thyself,  he  himself.  3)u  fctbft,  er  fctOft. 

We  ourselves,  you  yourselves.  SBir  fctbft,  3bt  (<Sie)  fclbft 

rhcy  themselves.  ©ic  fctOft. 

[le  himself  has  told  it  to  me.  @r  felbfl  ^at  e$  mtr  d^fodt* 
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Obs.  A.  The  pronoun  preceding  self  is  not  transla- 
ted into  German.  But  the  personal  pronoun  preced- 
ing fetbfl  is  declined. 

He  has  given  it  to  me  (not  to  <Sx  (at  ed  mtr  fc((>fl  gc^e^en. 

another  person). 
They  themselves  have  come  to  @tc  fc(6fl  |tnb  gu  rnir  gcfemmciu 

me. 
We  have  given  it  to  them  (not  SBir  l^at^cn  e^  i^nen  fdbft  gcge&eiu 

to  others). 

The  day  before.  JDcr  2a.q  writer. 

The  preceding  day,  bcr  wrbcrgc^cnbe  Sag. 

The  day  before  Suncky  is  Satur-  iDcr  IXag  oct  ^cnntag  (dpt  Sfam^f 

day.  tag. 

The  day  before  (the  preceding  iDct  %a^  t>orf)er  (bee  oetf)cr9(^(tibe 

day)  was  Friday.  ;^g)  loat  cin  S^citag. 

Again  (anew).  ^en  97cucm,  toteter. 

Once  more  (again).  9{C(^  ctnmal. 

He  speaks  again.  (Sr  fprtd)t  n>tcber. 

I  must  hear  him  again.  3c(  niup  i()n  ocn  92cuem  l^9r(iu 

Obs,  B.  The  adverb  tt)ieber  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  inseparable  particle  wiber  (Lesson  XXV.),  nor  for 
the  preposition  tt)iber,  against  It  answers  to  the 
English  word  again.  Ex.  tt)ieberfontnten*,  to  come 
again;  wieberanfangen*,  to  begin  again.  It  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  juritcf^  back  again,  which  as  in  English 
denotes  retrogression.  Ex.  S^tudfontnten*,  to  come 
back  again. 

The  light,  t>a6  Sid)t. 

To  blow.  JiBtflfcn*  (ficbtafen,  Wicg). 

To  blow  out.  2(u6Mofcn*. 

To  flee.  JUcbcn*  (flcfToftcn,  flof))* 

rSntflichcn*. 
To  run  away.  <  ©ntlaufcn*. 

C  jDawn  (aufcn*. 
Why  do  you  run  away  ?  JEDarum  (aufcn  Ste  wcg  (t>ot>cn)  ? 

I  run  away,  because  I  am  afraid.  3cb  taufc  t>awn  (wcg),  m\{  id)  mtd^ 

fiird)tc  (or  wcil  id)  gurc^t  (jabc). 
To  make  one's  escape.  ^ 

To  run  away,  to  flee.  >  iOic  Jftuc^t  nc^mcn*  (or  ergrcifen*). 

To  take  to  one's  heels.  ) 

He  deserted  the  battle.  (5r  tft  au^  bcr  <Sd)(a*t  entfto&cn  or 

enttaufcn. 
The  thief  has  run  away  2)cc  2)tcO  ift  cntlaufcn  (bawns  or  wegs 

gc(aufcn). 
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To  catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize.  (Srgrcifcn*  (ergriffeti/  etgrijf). 

To  translate.  llcbcrfc|en.» 

To  translate  into  German.  2(uf  tcutfd)  (Iberfe^en. 

To  translate  from  French  into  U\x^  tcni  ^xanfi\\\^in  tn^  >Dcut|<l|r 

German.  {iOcrfi'|cn. 

To  translate  from  one  language  2(u^  ctncr  ^pra^C  in  tie  anbere  fibor 

into  another.  fc^cn. 

To  introduce.  ©infitbrcn. 

I  introduce  him  to  you.  3c^  fiif)re  i^n  6et  S^nen  etiu 

Since  oifrom.         SS  0  n  —  an,  \t\t 

raScn  ticfem  2(ugenMt(fc  an. 
From  that  time.  <  ©cit  ttcfct  3cit 

C  93on  ticfct  Beit  an. 

O65.  C.  Compound  prepositions  must  be  divided 
and  the  ease  which  the  preposition  governs  placed  be- 
tween the  two  component  parts,  as : 

From  my  childhood.  gjcn  mcinct  SuQcnb  an. 

From  morning  until  evening.       S3  cm  9)?ergen  6t^  gum  2(6enb. 

Fro.  thebeginoing  to  the  end.  \  g^ Sffftf ,««' ^^ 

To  produce  (to  yield,  to  profit).    (SinOringcn*. 

To  destroy.  ScrjlSrcn. 

To  reduce.  ^croOfc|cn. 

To  limit.  etnfd)ran!cn. 

To  diminish  (to  lessen).  SScrflcincrn. 

To  reduce  the  price.  iDcn  ^rcU  ()crabfc|en. 

To  reduce  (to  bring  down)  the  JDcn   ^xni  bi^  auf   cinm  SM^ 

price  to  a  crown.  F)cruntcr0rin9cn*. 

The  merchandise,  bic  SBaore. 

The  price  of  the  merchandise  f  >Dtc  SBaare  fc^Ifigt  ab* 

falls. 

The  yard,  the  ell.  bic  ©Itc. 

To  deduct.  f  Sf^acbtafTcn*. 

Having  not  overcharged  you,  I  f  5)a  id)  ©ic  0or  nid)t  flberfclt  ^obe, 

cannot  deduct  anything.  fo  fann  ic^  ntc^t^  nad)(afyen* 

?o  asTtoo 't^'ch.  \  "'""^f^"'  (inseparable). 

By  the  year  (or  a  year),  {fil^rlicfe ; 

by  the  day  (or  a  day),  tfigltd) ; 
by  the  month  (or  a  month),  mcnattic^. 

»  In  iiBerfefeen,  to  translate,  the  accent  being  on  the  root  of  the  verb,  wB^f 
is  inseparable,  and  consequently  its  past  participle  is  iiberfc^t,  n:  t  iibecatfttt 
(See  Lesson  XLV.) 
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Bj  no  aneans.  (Bat  ntcH 

Not  at  ail.  Qan$  un&  got  nicftt 

How  mach  does  that  sitaation  SBtcmct  bringt  3(}ncn   birff^  Itml 
yield  you  a  year  ?  iflfjriicfc  cin  ? 

EXERCISES.     206. 

On  entering  the  hospital  (ta^  ^pttol)  of  my  cousin  I  was  struck 
with  horror  at  seeing  several  madmen  (ttr  ^axx,  gen.  m)  who  came 
np  (na^cn)  to  me  jumping  and  howling  (bcu(ai). — W  hat  did  yon  do 
then  ? — ^I  did  the  same  (U  eben  fe  moc^)  as  they,  and  they  set  up 
a  laugh  (anfangm*  gu  (ad>ai)  as  *hey  were  withdrawing  (fid»  jur&ts 
^e(im  or  loegbcgebcn*). — When  I  was  yet  little  I  once  (cinfl)  said  to 
my  father,  ^'  I  do  not  understand  (oerflchcn*)  business,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  sell ;  let  me  play."  My  father  answered  me,  smiling 
((a'dK(n),  ''  In  dealing  one  learns  to  deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell.** 
**  But,  my  dear  father,"  replied  I,  '*  in  playing  one  learns  also  to 
play."  '♦  You  are  right,"  said  he  to  me  *  "  but  you  must  first  (occ« 
lier)  learn  what  is  necessary  and  useful." 

Do  you  already  know  what  has  happened  ? — I  have  not  heard 
anything. — ^The  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been  burnt  down. — 
Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  anything  1 — ^They  were  very  for- 
tunate in  saving  the  persons  that  were  in  it ;  but  out  of  (t»cn)  the 
things  that  were  (fid)  6cfin^en*}  there,  they  could  save  nothing. — 
Who  has  told  you  that  t— Our  neighbour  himself  has  told  it  to  me. — 
Why  are  you  without  a  light  ? — -The  wind  blew  it  out,  when  you 
came  in. — What  is  the  day  before  Monday  called  ? — The  day  be- 
fore Monday  is  Sunday. — Why  did  you  not  run  to  the  assistance  of 
your  neighbour  whose  house  has  been  burnt  down  ? — I  could  not 
ran  thither,  for  I  was  ill  and  in  bed. — What  is  the  price  of  this 
cloth  1 — ^I  sell  it  at  three  crowns  and  a  half  the  ell. — I  think  (ftn^ 
ben*)  it  very  dear. — Has  the  price  of  cloth  not  fallen  1 — It  has  not 
fallen :  the  price  of  all  goods  has  fallen,  except  (au^qcncminen)  that 
of  cloth. — I  will  give  you  three  crowns  for  it. — I  cannot  let  you 
have  it  for  (urn)  that  price,  for  it  costs  me  more. — Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  show  me  some  pieces  (bae»  ^XM,  plur.  c)  of  English 
cloth  ? — With  much  pleasure. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you  1 — It  does 
not  sui  me. — Why  does  it  not  suit  youl — Because  it  is  too  dear; 
if  you  will  lower  the  price,  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it  (bown) 
•—Having  not  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  off  anything. 

207. 

You  learn  French  ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  1 — He  lets 
me  read,  write  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  translate  in  learning 
a  foreign  language  1 — It  is  useful  to  translate  when  you  nearly 
know  the  language  you  are  learning ;  but  while  (ivcnn)  you  do  not 
yet  know  anything,  it  is  entirely  useless. — What  does  your  Ger- 
man master  make  you  do  1 — He  makes  me  read  a  lesson ;  after- 
wards he  makes  me  translate  French  exercises  into  German  on 
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(ftOer  with  the  accus.)  the  lesson  which  he  h.a8  made  me  read  ;  and 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  he  speaks  German  to 
me,  and  I  have  to  answer  him  in  the  very  (fclOjlt)  language  which 
he  is  teaching  me. — Have  you  already  learnt  much  in  that  manner? 
— You  see  tliat  I  have  already  learnt  something,  for  I  have  hardly 
been  learning  it  four  months,  and  I  already  understand  you  when 
you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer  you. — Can  you  read  it  as  well  ? 
—I  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  speak  it. — Does  your  master  also 
teach  English  ? — He  does  teach  it. — Wishing  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, I  must  beg  of  you  to  introduce  me  to  (bet)  him. — ^As  you  wish 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  I  shall  introduce  you  to  him. — How  many 
exercises  do  you  translate  a  day  ? — If  the  exercises  are  not  difficult 
I  translate  (from)  three  to  (bis)  four  every  day,  and  when  they  are 
80, '.  translate  but  one. — How  many  have  you  already  done  to-day  f 
— ^It  is  the  third  which  I  am  translating ;  but  to-morrow  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  one  more,  for  I  shall  be  alone. — Have  you  paid  a  visit 
to  my  aunt  1 — I  went  to  see  her  two  months  ago,  and  as  she  looked 
displeased,  I  have  not  gone  to  her  any  more  since  that  time. — How 
do  you  do  (to-day)  l—J  am  very  unwell. — How  do  you  like  that 
soup  1 — ^I  think  (ftnfccn*)  it  is  very  bad  ;  but  since  I  have  lost  my 
appetite  I  don't  like  anything. — How  much  does  that  situation 
yield  to  your  father  ? — It  yields  him  more  than  four  thousand 
crowns. — What  news  do  they  mention  (fagcn)  ? — ^They  say  that  the 
Turks  have  taken  the  field  against  the  Russians. — Every  one  will 
finikin  himself  the  defects  which  he  remarks  in  others :  the  defects 
of  others  are  before  (us),  our  own  behind  us.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


NINETIETH  LESSON.— Jfetin^igsU   Uctiott. 

PRESENT   OF   THE   SUBJUNCTIVB. 

I  may  have,  thou  mayest  have,  Scfe  l^obe,  iDu  f)aU%  er  (fit,  ti) 

he  (she,  it)  may  have.  I)a6e. 

We  may  have,  you  may  have,  SQBic  l)aUn,  S^t  f}aUt,  fit  ^abexu 

they  may  have. 

I  may  be,  thou  mayest  be,  he  3^  fci,  )Du  fcicft  (or  fcift),  ct  {fit^ 

(she,  it)  may  be.  e^)  fci. 

We  may  be,  you  may  be,  they  SQBit  fmn,  3^t  \i\et,  jte  fcicn. 

may  be. 

I  may  become,  thou  mayest  be-  3d)  vocv^c,  JDu  wcrbcft/  ct  (fit,  Ci) 

come,  he  (she,  it)  may  become.       rocrbc. 
We  may  become,  you  may  be-  aBic  werbcn^  S^t  wecbct/  |i<  WCt« 

come,  they  may  become.  ben. 

1  may  praise,  thou  mayest  praise,  3*  lobe,  iDu  (cbcjt/  cr  (Jit,  c$)  Ulbu 
he  (she,  it)  may  piaise. 
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IVe  maj  pTaise,  yoa  maypniao,  flBtr  (eboi/  3^t  (ebct/  |l<  (ebnu* 
they  may  praise. 

Obs.  A.  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  difiers,  in 
regular  verbs,  from  the  present  of  the  indicative  only 
in  the  third  person  singular,  which  rejects  the  letter  U 
All  German  verbs  are  regular  in  the  present  of  the 
subjunctive,  which  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 

Obs.  B.  The  letter  e  which  is  often  omitted  in  the 
present  of  the  indicative  {Obi.  -4,  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
must  always  be  retained  in  the  present  of  the  sub- 
junctive. 

He  who  requires  to  be  honoured  SQSer  vertongt  top  man  t^n  fctned 

on  account  of  his  riches,  has  SHeic^t^uni^  mcgm    oerebte/   tec 

also  a  right  to  require  a  moun-  ^t  aucft  em  9led)t  ju  oerlongen^ 

tain  to  be  honoured  that  con-  tap  man  etncn  S3crg  ocre^re/  tec 

tains  gold.  ®o(t  in  fid)  ()at 

IMPERFECT   OF   THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

In  regular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  indicative.  In  irregu- 
lar verbs  it  is  formed  from  the  imperfect  indicative 
by  softening  the  radical  vowels  and  adding  an  e*^ 

The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  the 
conditional  conjimction  toentt/  ifj  expressed  or  under- 
stood. 

(f  I  had  money.  Iffienn  t*  ®clt  ^fitte  (or  ^fitte  \^ 

®ett). 

•  In  conjugating  their  verbs,  learners  would  do  well  to  prefix  a  coi^unction 
to  each  person  of  the  subjunctive,  not  because  a  conjunction  should  necessa- 
rily precede  that  mode,  but  because  it  is  advisable  to  ^et  into  the  habit  ot 
facing  the  verb  after  the  conjunction,  particularly  m  compound  verbs. 
They  may  use  for  that  purpose  one  of  tiie  conjunctions  b  a  §,  to  e  n  tt*  Ex. 
^a§  i(^  abf(|i:eibe,  that!  may  copy;  toenn  i^  abfd^rtebe,  if  I  copied;  menn 
t^  abgefc^neben  \^^tXt,  if  I  had  copied ;  ba^  icp  abf^retben  merbe,  that  I  shall 
copy,  &c.  These  exmnples  show  that  when  the  phrase  begins  with  a  con- 
junction (Lesson  XLVlJ.),  the  separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  the 
verb  in  simple  tenses,  and  in  the  ]mst  participle  gives  way  to  the  syllable  ge. 

*>  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irregular  verbs  which  com- 
pose the  first  class  in  our  list.  These,  having  already  an  c  in  the  imperfect 
indicative,  do  not  add  one  in  the  subjunctive.  Several  of  them  do  not  soften 
the  radical  vowel,  but  become  regular  again  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  as : 
ftnnen*,  to  know;  neuncn*,  to  name,  to  call;  rennen*,  to  run;  fettbett*,to 
•end ;  toenbeu*,  to  turn. 
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If  I  saw  him.  SBenn  tc^  xhti  fS^e  (or  f&be  idft  i^) 

If  he  did  it.  SQLVnn  cv  c^  tftote  (or  t^&te  et;  e€)« 

Were  he  to  lose  his  money.  SCBcnn  cr  fcin  &cib  ucrlSre. 

Were  he  to  beat  his  dog.  SBcnn  cr  feincn  ^unt>  fd)tu9C. 

If  you  were  rich.  SBcnn  @ic  rcidft  iv^rcn  (or  mSxtU 

@ie  rcid))* 

Obs.  C.  As  soon  as  tmtn  is  not  conditional  it  re- 
quires the  indicative  mode.     Ex, 

If  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  send  ©cnn  ec  nid)t  fronf  ifc  morum  VSft 
for  the  physician  ?  er  ben  >Dcctor  fonmten  ? 

Obs.  D.  Instead  of  n>enn^  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  the  verb  fottctt  is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  as  should  in  English. 

Should  you  still  receive  my  let-  ©otltcn  ©ic  ntctncn  JBricf  nccii  6«tte 
ter  to-day,  I  beg  you  will  call  erb<»(tcn/  fo  bitte  id)  &t,  anions 
on  me  instantly.  blicfltd)  ju  nut  gu  fcmnten* 

Should  he  be  hungry,  something  ©elite  eg  il)n  bungern,  fo  mClpte  wa« 
must  be  given  to  him  to  eat.        ibm  ctwag  gu  cjfen  gebcn* 

OP  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  TENSES. 

The  conditional  tenses  are  formed  from  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  of  the  verb  werbett*,  which  is:  idf 
tvttrbe^  I  should  or  w^ould  become,  and,  as  in  the  ftiture 
tenses  (Lesson  LXXXI.  and  LXXXIL),  the  present  of 
the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  present,  and  the  past 
of  the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  past.  The  imper- 
fect of  th§  subjunctive  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
conditional  present,  and  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunc- 
tive for  the  conditional  past.     Ex. 

I  should  do  it.  3c^  w&tU  e^  t^un  (or  id)  tl^Ate  tfy 

He  would  have  done  it.  @t  toUxtc  c^  get^an  ^6en  (oi  ft 

]5&tte  e^  getban)* 

We  would  go  thither.  SBtr  wfirben  ba()tn  Qtfytu 

You  would  go  thither.  Sbt  wfirbct  bingeben. 

They  would  go  thither.  @tc  wfirben  bttfgeben. 

Thou  wouldst  thank  me  once.  jDu  wfirbej)  nur  einfl  banfen. 

A.t  one  time,  one  day  (once).  (Sinf!/  elnc^  !Sngc^. 

Obs.  jB.  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  or  the 
conditional  tense  may  be  employed  either  before  or 
after  conditional  propositions,  as  in  English.     Ex. 


I  voald  bay  it  If  I  had  moiiej  3A  fanftt  ri  (or  Ub  vittc  H  fat- 
enoagfa.  fen),  warn  idb  Qfdt  ^og  KlBc 

If  1  had  money  enoogh  I  would  Gcnn  id)  9<lb  goiua  Kinr,  ft  ivftrtr 
bay  it.  id)  c(  fonfni  (or  ^  iaufie  td>  r<>. 

Had  I  money  enougliT  would  p«y  |)toe  id)  Qkl(  gniug,  («  bC)oh(t<  id 
for  it.  €i  (or  fe  m^tte  id)  c#  bc^Noi). 

Had  I  money  I  woold  give  yoo  ^m  id)  Otld  (or  warn  idb  M^ 
some.  hSttc),  fe  vdrN  id)  3bnai  wtiAci 

gcbcB  (or  fB  9&bc  idb  S^nni  hnI- 
d)rt). 

If  I  went  thitlier  I  shoold  see  fi!«nn  i^  V^noJM^,  |e  wkU  tdb  i^ 
him.  fcbcn. 

Were  I  to  giro  it  to  him,  lie  would  9&bc  i(6  c^  tfni,  cr  wbxU  ci  (or  fi 
keep  it.  mfittt  cr  c«)  b^boltfli. 

If  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  would  not  aSBcnn  i(b  c^  ibm  ^jshc,  fe  »fitbc  cc  ci 
retam  it  to  me.  mir  ni<bt  iDtcta:»Kbtn. 

Had  yon  come  a  little  sooner  (or,  SBorcB  Bit  cinai  SugniMixf  c^  M« 
if  yon  had  come  a  little  sooner)  femrnrn  (or  nxnn  6te  ctncn  aos 
yon  would  have  seen  my  bro-  gcnblicf  ihcz  grfemmcn  wSxtn),  fe 
ther  (or,  yon  might  hare  seen  ipftrtai  6ie  mcinni  SUmbcr  ^cfer 
my  brother).  (en  babcn  (or  fe  f>&ttai  6te  ma< 

nen  Srnbcr  grfrftnO- 

If  he  knew  what  yon  hare  done,  SBcnn  cr  wft^r,  wa^  &€  gctbon  ^ 
he  would  scold  yon.  ben,  fb  loftrbe  cr  6ic  au<|d)€tt(n. 

If  there  was  any  wood,  he  would  iG^n  .^  la  wdxt,  fb  loftrbc  cc 
make  a  fire.  Scucr  amiuubcn. 

If  I  had  receiyed  my  mon^,  I  SBctin  t(b  mcin  (Sklb  bctenmcn  VtH, 
would  hare  bought  a  pair  of  fe  n^rbc  id)  mit  cin  9)aor  note 
new  shoes.  ^n^  d^toift  j^bcn. 

Obs.  F.  The  imperfect  sabjnnctive  of  the  verbs 
&miett%  lDolIen%  nAgta*,  burfht*/  is  often  employed  to 
express  various  feelings,  as : 

1st,  Sbmtn,  fear  or  desire.    Ex. 

He  might  ibll.  Qt  Knitte  fallm. 

I  might  (could)  do  it.  3d^  {6nnte  ti  tf)uxu 

2d,  SBoffett/  solicitation.    Ex. 

Would  you  have  the  goodness  t  SBctlten  @te  btc  ©fite  babctt? 
Would  you  be  so  good  f  SQ^tltcn  @te  fe  gfitig  fcin  ? 

Wouldst  thou  do  me  the  favour  t  SBoatef!  bu  mic  bte  &tf&tlk^tdt  ctt 

wetfen? 

3d,  9R&gen^  desire,  either  with  or  without  the  adverb 
gent*    Ex. 

I  .hould  like  to  know.  \  g  S*||  JS^j^^ 

IS 
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4tli,  ^firfett/  politeness^*  either  in  the  present  of  the 
indicative  or  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.     Ex, 

May  I  ask  you  for  the  knife  1       )Darf  (or  t firfte)  ic^  @te  um  bal 

sCicffcr  bitten  ? 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  T       ©arf  (or  tftrftc)  i(ft  @te  bitten^  mir 

jufogen? 

Would  you  learn  German,  if  I  SBfirben  @te  teutft^  ternen/  n>entt  ul^ 

learnt  it]  c^lcrntc? 

I  would  learn  it,  if  you  learnt  it.  3(^  n>ficbe  ci  Utntn,  mtnn  ^xt  ti 

lerntcn. 
Would  you  have  learnt  English^  SBiirten  @te  €ng(t|$  ae(emt  fyAw, 

if  I  had  learnt  it  ?  tDcnn  i(ft  ci  gclcrnt  ffitte  ? 

I  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you  had  ^  iviirbe  c$  gctcrnt  ^aben/  tbetts 

learnt  it.  ©ic  eg  gelernt  Wttetu 

Would  you  go  to  Germany,  if  1  S&fivben  @te  nac^  ADeutfdbtanb  reifeii, 

went  thither  with  you  I  n>enn  tc^  mit  3^nen  iaf)m  reifetef 

i  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  3d^  n>fitte  tajbin  reifen/  mcnn  ^ 

thither  with  me.  nut  mir  Baffin  vetfetetu 

Would  you  have  gone  to  Ger-  fSftrten  @ie  nadi  ADeutj^nb  c\itf 

many,  if  I.  had  gone  thither      tetpt  feiii/  n>enn  ic^*  mtt  S^nen 

with  you  ?  tohin  gcreipt  w&re  7 

Would  you  go  out,  if  I  remained      SOSiirben  @te  ou^gebett/  wtnn  t(( 

at  home  ?  gu  ^oufe  Miebe  ?       ^- • 

I  would  remain  at  home,  if  you  3(^  wiitbe  gu  ^aufe  ^tetben  (or  t4 

went  out.  6Ue&e  su  ^Qufe)  wenn  @te  att<« 

flngem 
tttn  @ie  etneti  ©ricf  gefc^rteSen 
if  I  had  written  a  note !  fjiaUn,  n>enn  td^  etn  S3tUet  gef^ttes 

Un  ^&tte  ? 

The  spectacles,  tie  SBrlQe  (is  in  German  used  !■ 

the  singular) ; 

a  pair  of  spectacles,  eine  SSriQe ; 

the  old  man,  bet  atte  ^am,  hex  (3uH  ; 

the  optician,  '^  lev  )Dpttcu6 ; 

To  ffo  (or  come),  to  fetch.  Tibf)cUxu 

To  keep  one's  bed  (one's  room).  ®Qg  SBett  (tt«  3ttnmet)  l(^tCIW  -^V 

The  plate,  ter  Setter ;  "' 

the  son-in-law,  ber  ©(femegerfo^n ; 

the  daughter-in-law,  bie  S^»ieg«rtod)ter ; 

the  progress,  bie  gortf^ntte  (plural)  ; 

the  step  (the  pace),  bcr  fec^ritt ; 

j^lj,  wirntc^. 

El^RCISES.     208. 

Would  you  have  money,  if  your  father  were  here  ? — ^I  should 
h«r9  somo,  if  he  were  here. — ^Would  yo|i  haye  been  pleasod,  if  1 
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had  had  some  books  1 — ^I  should  haTe  been  much  pleased,  if  jou  had 
had  some. — Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother,  if  he  had  lieen 
good  ? — If  he  had  been  good,  I  should  certainly  (c^crotH)  not  only 
have  praised,  but  also  loved,  honoured,  and  rewarded  him. — Should 
we  be  praised,  if  we  did  our  exercises  t — If  you  did  them  without 
a  fault,  you  would  be  praised  and  rewarded. — Would  my  brother 
not  have  been  pnnishea,  if  he  had  done  his  exercises  ? — He  would 
not  have  been  punished  if  he  had  done  them. — Would  your  sister 
have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  skilful  ? — She  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  very  skilful,  and 
if  she  had  not  worked  from  momingr  until  evening. — Would  you 
give  me  somethingr,  if  I  were  very  good  1 — If  you  were  very  ffood, 
and  if  you  worked  well,  I  would  eive  you  a  fine  book. — Would 
yoQ  have  written  to  your  sister,  if  I  had  gone  to  Dresden  ? — I 
would  have  written  and  sent  her  something  handsome,  if  you  had 
gone  thither. — Would  you  speak,  if  I  listened  to  you  1 — I  would 
speak,  if  you  listened  to  me,  and  if  you  would  answer  me. — Would 
you  have  spoken  to  my  mother,  if  you  had  seen  herl — I  would 
(have)  spoKen  to  her,  and  have  begged  of  her  to  send  you  a  hand- 
some gold  watch  (bie  Uf)t),  if  I  had  seen  her. 

209. 

One  of  the  valet  de  chambres  (^cr  JtammerMencr)  of  Louis  the 
XIV.  (Sutn)tg  bc^  XIV.)  requested  that  prince,  as  he  was  going  to 
bed,  to  recommend  (cmpfcbtcn*)  to  the  first  president  (bet  Ob«rpr(!(|i$ 
bent)  a  law-suit  (tcr  ^Jrejc^)  which  he  had  against  his  father-in-law 
(n>c(d)ch  ec  nut  fetnem  ^c^ivicaertHitcr  ftt^rte),  and  said,  in  urging  him 
(in  3«niQnben  bringcn*)  :  "  Alas  (2(d))  sire  (®uct  aWoitf|!6tj,  you  have 
but  (®ic  tfirfcn  nur)  to  say  one  word."  "  Well  ((St),"  said  Louis 
XIV.,  *'  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  (tad  ifl  e5  nid^X,  toa^ 
mid)  anfic^t)  ;  but  tell  me,  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father-in-law's  place, 
an<^<  thy  father-in-law  in  thine,  wouldst  thou  be  glad  if  I  said  that 
word  ?  " 

If  the  men  should  come,  you  would  be  obliged  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  drink. — ^If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — ^A  peasant 
having  seen  that  old  men  used  spectacles  to  read,  went  to  an  opti- 
cian and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant  then  took  a  book,  and 
having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good.  The  optician 
pat  another  pair  of  the  (t>cn  t)cn)  best  which  he  could  find  in  his 
•hop  upon  his  nose  ;  but  the  peasant  being  still  unable  to  read,  the 
merchant  said  to  him  :  **  My  friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at 
all  1 "  "  If  I  could,"  said  the  peasant,  "  1  should  not  want  your 
spectacles." — I  have  always  flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  that 
you  loved  me  as  much  as  I  love  you ;  but  I  now  see,  that  I  have 
been  mistaken.  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  went  a  walking 
without  me. — I  have  heard,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  are  angry  with 
me,  because  I  went  a  walking  without  you. — ^I  assure  you  that,  had 
I  known  that  you  were  not  ill,  I  should  have  come  for  you  ;  but  I 
inquired  at  your  physician's  about  your  health,  and  he  told  me  that 
you  had  been  keeping  your  bed  the  last  eight  days. 
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210. 


A  French  officer  having  arrived  at  the  court  of  Vienna  (am  SSiet 
net  ^cfc),  the  empress  Theresa  (&tc  .^ntfcrinn  S^itefia)  asked  hinii 
if  (cb)  he  believed  that  the  princess  of  (ocn)  N.,  whom  he  had  seen 
the  day  before,  was  (tv^rc)  really  the  handsomest  woman  in  (oon) 
the  world,  as  was  said  1  "  Madam,"  replied  the  officer,  "I  though* 
80  yesterday." — How  do  you  like  that  meat  1 — I  like  it  very  well, 
— May  I  (£arf  or  tilrftc  id))  ask  you  for  a  piece  of  (pen)  that  fish  t— 
If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  pass  m»  your  plate,  I  will  give 
you  some. — Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  pour  me  out  some 
drink  ? — With  much  pleasure. — Cicero  seeing  his  son-in-law,  who  ' 
was  very  short  (Hctn),  arrive  with  a  long  sword  at  his  side  (an  ttt 
@cttc),  said  :  '*  Who  has  fastened  (qcbun^^n)  my  son-in-law  to  this 
sword  ?  "     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FIRST  LESSON.  — (Cin  Utib  tWttnjigSU 

tcttion. 

To  propose.  ^id^  DOtnc^men*'. 

I  propose  going  on  that  journey.  3c6  nc^me  mit  wv,  bicfe  9lafe  jit 

mac^em 

'Pr. .OM A,y.«,^««  C©i(i&  bemfi^tn* 

Toendeavour.  ^^.  ^J  j,,,i,ebcn,  (trad)tcn). 

I  endeavour  to  do  it.  3*  bemfif^e  mici^,  e«  gu  tl^un. 

I  endeavour  to  succeed  in  it.        3c^  fud)e,  eg  b  o !)  i  n  JU  btingeil 

To  aspire  after  something.        Sia^  etwag  tracf)tcn. 
Heaspiresafterplaces  of  honour.  @r  trad)t<t  nad)  6f)Wnfldlen. 
The  honour,  bic  ©F^rc ; 

the  riches,  tec  JReid[)t^um ; 

the  title,  tet  SiteL 

I  should  not  have  complained  of  Scft  roflrbe  micft  fiber  tai,  n>og  « 

what  he  has  done,  if  it  had  get()an   l^at^  nidftt  befiagt  ^fA 

injured  only  me ;  but  in  doin^  wenn  eg  nut  nut  gcj^abct  WWe ; 
tY,  he  has  plunged  many  fami-      abet  er  ^at  mcle  gamitien  babur^ 

lies  into  misery.  ing  (g(enb  geHttrjt. 

Since  you  are  happy,  why  do  iDo  ©ie  bod)  glficHi^  finb^  warmn 

you  complain  1  beHagen  ©ie  ft*  b  e  n  n  1 

Ohs.  A.  In  German  a  good  many  words,  as :  beritt 
bod),  tt>of)f,  &c.  are  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
Such  words  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  in  Engliw 
Ex. 


Wha^  do  joQ  wish  to  ny  with  fiGBo<  wetten  6te  b  e nil  tonit  fw 

tbist  g«n? 

Since  yoa  hare  nothingr  to  tell  S>a  0te  thm  b  e  (ft  nid^ti  91  |b^ 
him,  why  do  joa  wish  to  see  ^bcn^  nKirum  wettcii  Ci<  t^ 
himt  benn  fch<n? 

Who  has  made  the  beat  nee  of  SBBcr  bat  10  e  b  (  bm  bcflen  Qkbnuidb 
his  money  1  oen  fnncm  (SMbc  gcmod^  ? 

To  injure.  6d)ob(iu 

To  plange  (to  precipitate),    ^t&qcn. 
The  use,  ber  ®(brati(b* 

Yoa  wonid  oblige  me  much,  if  &c  loibrben  micb  fcbt  ixrbtnbfii, 
yoa  would  do  me  this  &Yoar.        loenn  6ie  nut  btcfe  (Scf&Utgfetl 

mocifen  weQtcn. 
If  yoa  woald  render  me  this  f!Bcnn  &\t  niit  btefnt  IDtenfl  (dflm 
service,  yoa  woald  oblige  me      tocOtcn^  fo  wdrben  6ie  mtd^  \ti)t 
much.  rcrbtnben. 

To  oblige.  JBcrbinben*,  ocrpf[t(bteti* 

To  render  a  service  to  some  one.  Semonbem  ctnm  iDienfl  (ciftetu 
The  obligation,  btc  SSerbinbdcbfctt. 

To  tie  (attach).  JBinben*. 

I  tie  the  horse  to  the  tree.  3d)  binbe  bod  ^fnrb  an  ben  93ounu 

He  is  the  most  honest  man  that  Dad  ifl  bee  cbrftd^fle  9Xann,  ben 
has  ever  been  seen.  man  fe  Qemald)  gefeben  bat 

I  want  a  horse  that  most  be  tal-  3^  ntup  etn  $fcrb  baben«  bad  (tocU 
ler  than  this.  (bed)  grdpec  ifl  aii  biefed. 

I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ill.  (Si  tfl  (tt)Ut)  mit  (eib/  ha^  fie  fronf 

ift 
I  am  glad  that  yoa  are  come.       (Sd  tfl  mtr  (teb^  ba$  @te  ge!ommen 

ftnb. 
I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not  34  n'unbere  m\(b,  bap  et  feine  2(uf« 

done  his  exercises.  gaben  nicbt  gema^t  bat 

He  will  marry  her  thoagh  she  is  (St  wtrb  fte  beiratben/  ob  fie  gte'ub 

not  rich.  ntd)t  rcicb  tft 

I  will  wait  antil  he  returns.         3(b  n>ta  n>arten«  bid  er  jurdcffennnt 
In  case  that  should  happen,  let  3m  jSatte  ed  gefd^iebt/  fo  (affen  6te 

me  know  't.  ntld)*d  n>tffen« 

OBSERVATIONS   OS   THE  USE   OP    THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Obs.  B,  In  German  the  subjunctive,  being  only 
used  to  express  doubt  or  incertitude,  is  not  governed 
by  any  particular  vvrords.  It  has  more  affinity  to  the 
English  subjunctive  than  to  that  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, and  more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  We 
sometimes,  however,  prefer  the  subjunctive  where  the 
English  use  the  potential  should  or  wouldy  though  wo 
could  in  this  case  even  use.  either  the  potential  or  the 
subjunctive.    Ex. 
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should  do  it,  if  it  were  possible.  3d)  wiitlt  ci  tl^tt,  Wtm  ti  xt\B^ 

ltd)  to  axe, 

(y(?re  I  in  your  place,  or  if  I  ti;er6  SB  A' re  td)  an  Sbtcr  ©tcHc^  obcr 

in  your  place.  n^cnn  id)  an  3hrcv  StcUc  id  &  r  e« 

Had  he  the  treasures  of  Croesus,  ^  o(  1 1  e  a  t'u  ^d)6|e  t)c^  (Sriffu^^ 

or  if  he  had  the  treasures  of      eta  wenn  er  tit  @d}a^e  t)e^  Gr^ 

Croesus.  fufi  F)attc. 

That  man  u^ou/^/  he  happier,  if  >Dicfct:    SO^ann    wfitte    .qldcflt^et 

he  left  off  ^mbling.  f  etn^  n>cnn  cr  ba^  @ptc(Vn  (iepe. 

He  would  have  been  happier,  if  (St  n>  ii  r  t)  e   gl{ic!ltd)Ct   9  e  n)  e  f  e  tt 

he  had  left  off  gambling.  f  e  t  n,  n?cnn  cr  tai  @pte(en  g  e  s 

laffen  Htte. 
If  you  knew  how  ill  I  am,  you  SBcnn  @te  mCipten  (or  to  listen 
u^otz/^  not  be  astonished  to  find      @ie)/  n^tc  franf  id)  tnn^  fo  n>  d  r  s 
me  in  bed.  ben  @te  ntc^t  erjfaunt  f  e  in  (fS9 

n>&ren  ®te  ntd)t  erflaunt),  nu4 
tni  fflcttc  ju  ftnten. 
He  would  not  Aave  ^^on^  it,  had  @r  n>  ii  c  b  e  c^  nic^t  get^on  f)a% 
he  foreseen  the  result.  6  e  n,    ^  &  1 1  e    er    ten    Grfetg 

t^ovau^gefe^en. 
I  should  think  myself  ungrateful,  3d)  n?  d  r  t)  e   nitc^  fdt .  unbonf6ac 
did  I  not  consider  you  as  my      ^  a  1 1  e  n,  f  £  f)  e  td^  @ie  ntc^t  aH 
benefactor.  nteinen  ^eW)Sitct  a  n. 

The  French  wottld  not  have  gain-  >Dtc  ^rongcfen  n)  d  r  b  e  n  bte  @d)la((t 
e<;  the  battle,  if  they  had  not  ntdbt  gen>onnen  ^aten(ox 
had  superior  numbers.  b  &  1 1  e  n  bie  &6)lad^t  nid)t  ge« 

wonnen)/  n>enn  fie  nt^jt  tine 
fo  grcpe  UeOctniac^t  9cn  Seuten 
gel^abt  l^atttem 

Obs.  C  In  English  the  potential  5Aoi£/<2otti7(ni2t2  is 
used  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  future  time,  and 
the  subjunctive  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  past 
time.  In  both  instances  the  Germans  use  the  subjunc- 
tive.   Ex. 

I  wish  you  would  do  it.  3c6  n)if nfc^te,  @ie  t^ten  t^,  or 

bap^te  eg  tMten. 
I  wish  you  w>uld  go  thither.       3c^  wilnfd)te,  ©ie  ^tngen  H«/ 

or  bop  @te  Hn  gin  gen. 
I  yish  you  Afli  rf(me it.  3c^  n)ftnfd)tc,  ^le   batten   eg  ge* 

than,  or  baP  ®;e  eg  get ^ an 

Mtten. 
I  wish  you  had  gone  thither.        3d)  n>Unfd)te/  @te  n)Xtcn  Hn< 

gegangen^  or  bap  @te  t)tn< 

gcgongen  noSten. 
1  should  have  wished  to  see  him;  3d)  b^tte  gewilnfci^t/  tl^n  gu 
had  it  been  possible.  fef)en^  n)  &  t  e  eg  nUlglic^  g  e  I9  e> 

fen* 
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i aboald  like  to  read,  if  I  had  SA  ( A  fe  gem,  locnii  i4  nut  Sett 
only  time.  i)&tt<. 

Obs.  D.  Some  expressions  require  sometimes  the 
indicative  and  sometimes  the  subjunctive  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  formed.     Ex. 

rindic.    ©r  tnag  Jo  reicf)  fcin. 
However   rich   he   may  1  »ie  et  tt)iff. 

be.  I  Subj.     (gr  fei  fo  m&i,  xoxt  tt 

L  ttwtte. 

{Indie.    3^re  ®etoalt  tnag  fo 
grof  feat/  aU  (te  tmS. 
Subj.     3f)re  ®Malt  {ei  4to(^ 
f)  fltop. 

Obs.  E.  In  German  we  never  employ  the  indica- 
tive, 

1.  In  conditional  propositions  with  or  without  the 
conjunction  toemt/  if.     (See  preceding  Lesson.)     Ex. 

If  I  could  I  would  do  it.  Sffienn  x6)  fSnnte,  fo  Wjhit  \^  (5 ;  or 

fiinntc  id)/  fo  tf)&te  id^  e& 
If  she  were  amiable  he  would  SBcnn  fie  (teben^mfirbig  n>Are  (or 
many  her.  xoSxt  fte  (iebcn^tottrbig)/  fo  ^eiroj 

t()ctc  et  pc. 

2.  In  exclamations  and  wishes.    Ex. 

If  I  had  friends !  ^£tte  i^  ^rcunbe ! 

If  I  were  rich !  SOS&re  tc^  tetd) ! 

May  heaven  grant  it !  >Der  ^immel  gc6e  c^ ! 

God  forbid !  ®ctt  bc^fite ! 

I  could  not  have  thought  it .  |)^ttc  ic^*^  bcc^  nid^t  gegtaubt ! 

3.  After  the  verbs  erja^Iett^  to  relate  ;  ftagen^  to  ask ; 
fageit/  to  say,  and  others,  which  relate  indiirectly,  either 
to  what  we  have  said  ourselves,  or  to  what  we  have 
heard  said  by  other  persons.    Ex. 

He  related  to  me,  that  he  had  (Sr  erg&Mtc  mir,  ba9  er  ^d^iptu^ 
sujQfered  shipwreck,  and  had  ge(ttten,  unb  fein  ganjc^  93ctm8gen 
lost  all  his  fortune.  t)cr(crcn  f)&ttc. 

He  asked  me  whether  I  was  not  ©t  frogte  mid)/  eb  t(fi  nid)t  bet  unb 
such  a  one,  whether  I  had  no      tct  tohu,  Ob  ic^  U\n  ®e(b  ^Sttc^ 
money,  why  I  did  not  know      n)arum  ic^  ni(^t  fc^rciben  fSnnte* 
how  to  write. 
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Thoa  art  master  on  the  cross-  )Du  l^tfi  em  g){etftcr  auf  tet  TCvtiu 

bow,  Tell.  Orujt,  Sell. 

They  say,  thou  standest  up  to  sffian  \acf,  t>u  n&lbnte|!  c^  auf  mtt 

any  shooter  ?  icteni  @d)U|en  ? 

(ed)iUer'g  aBitftctm  SetL) 
I  told  him  he  had  made  a  mis-  34  fagte  xhtn,  bap  et  ftc^  gctrrt  l^&t« 

take ;  but  he  thought  that  was      te  ;  er  miintt  ahcv,  ba^  noAre  mdilt 

impossible,  as  he  had  looked      megltc^/  toeil  cr  e6  bretmat  burd)* 

it  over  three  times.  gefcbcn  {)a'tte. 

A  wise  man  said,  The  reason  (&\n  SBctfct  fo^te :  )Dcr  SO^cnfcft  i)Qb€ 

why  a  man  has  but  one  mouth      bcpWgcn  ctncn  S02unb  unb  ^ei 

and  two  ears  is,  that  he  may      S^hxen,  barntt  et  wentgcr  \pxcd)C, 

speak  less  and  hear  more.  unb  nte^r  f)9re. 

Obs.  F.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  such  a  one,  are  often 
translated  by  bet  «nb  bet  for  the  masculine,  bie  mib  bfc 
for  the  feminine,  ta^  uttb  ba^  for  the  neuter. 

He  said  he  would  marry  Miss  €'t  f^gtC/  er  n>crbe*  ba^  unb  ba^ 
such  a  one.  ^y&nkln  Oetrotben. 

To  suffer  shipwreck.  ©(ftiffbrud)  leiben*. 

Possible,  niSgtid) ; 

impossible,  unm^gtidb* 

Whether.  £)  6. 

Obs.  G.  Db  is  only  used  in  indirect  questions,  or 
before  sentences  which  express  doubt  or  possibility. 
Ex. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  at  3(^  weip  nt^t,  o6  et  ju  ^u|e  tft 

home. 
I   did  not  know  whether  you  S(^  n)uSte  ntd)t/  o6  U  Z^ntn  M 

would  be  glad  of  it.  fcin  n>firbc. 

The  (question  is  whether  he  will  (S^  ifl  bte  ^tage^  o6  et  U  toitb  t^ 

do  It.  iDcQen. 

Obs.  H.  Db  is  a  component  of  the  following  con- 
junctions :  obgfeid),  obf(J)Ott,  obtt>o^I,  objWHir,  though,  al- 
though. These  conjunctions  ought  to  be  considered 
as  two  separate  words,  for  the  subject  or  even  the 
case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  between  them.     Ex. 

I  shall  buy  that  horse,  though  it  3^  mctbe  btefe<  $fetb  foufeti/  e6  H 
is  not  an  English  one.  g(cid)  fctn  (SnglSnbet  ifl.** 


*•  SBcrbe  is  here  in  the  future  of  the  subjunctive.    (See  the  following 
■on.) 
b  When  the  subject  or  case  of  the  verb  is  not  a  personal  pr(nioan»  it  is  aoI 
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Though  he  is  mj  cousin,  he  fOb  cr  f)Ici(ft  (or  fi^tn)  mrin  (Better 
nevertheless  doeb  not  come  to      if!^  \e  fciiinit  er  ted)  nid)t  ju  uitr. 
see  me. 
Although  he  has  promised  it  to  rb^tctd)  cr  ci  nur  t>crfprcd)m  ^t,  fb 

me,  I  do  not  rely  upon  it.  ^hhU  id)  ted)  ntd)t  torauf. 

Although   he  is   poor,  he   does  )Db  ct  fd)cn  (or  g(ctd)/  ^n^ar,  totfji) 
nevertheless  a  great  deal  of      arm  \ft,  fo  tbut  cr  tcc^  otc(  ®utc6. 
good. 
However,  nevertheless,         ted) ; 
the  folly,  tic  3herf)ctt,  tie  9?orrbcit ; 

the  character,  tec  (Sboraftcr  (plur.   e),  tic  ®e« 

mat(}6ort ; 
bashful,  timid,  M5te ; 

fearful  (timid),  furd>tfam ; 

natural,  natfirltd) ; 

oolite  (civil),  impolite  (uncivil),  I)eflid) ;  unf)9flt(^ 

EZCRCISES.      211. 

Well  (92un),  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  ? — She  would 
make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — You  flatter  me. — 
Not  at  all  (i^oni  unt  gar  md)t),  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be  highly 
satisfied,  if  all  my  pupils  worked  like  you. — Why  do  you  not  go 
.  oat  to-day  ? — ^I  would  go  out  if  it  was  fine  weather. — Shall  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  ? — If  you  wish  it  I  will  come. 
—Shall  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (bet  SbtiC  2(nfunft)  1 — Will 
you  have  occasion  (©degen^tt)  to  go  to  town  this  evening  t — I  do 
not  know,  but  I  would  go  now  if  I  had  an  opportunity  (tie  ®i9 
(cgenbeit). — You  would  not  have  so  much  pleasure,  and  you 
would  not  be  so  happy,  if  you  had  not  friends  and  books. — Man 
would  not  experience  so  much  misery  (fo  Dtet  (Stent)  in  his  career 
(auf  fetnet  gaufOa^n),  and  he  would  not  be  so  unhappy,  were  he  not 
fio  blind. — You  would  not  have  that  insensibility  (tie  ©efttbnojigfctt) 
towards  the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so  deaf  to  (taub  gcgen)  their 
supplication  (tie  fflitte),  if  you  had  been  yourself  in  misery  for  some 
time. — You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me  well. — Why  has 
your  sister  not  done  her  exercises  1 — She  would  have  done  them, 
if  she  had  not  been  prevented. — If  you  worked  more,  and  spoke 
oftener,  you  would  speak  better. — I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  should 
learn  better,  if  I  had  more  time. — I  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  of 
your  sister. — You  would  have  had  no  reason  (llrfocfte)  to  complain 
of  her,  had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — What 
has  my  brother  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  (t>on  tcr)  world,  if  he  knew  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  most  beautiful  of  all  languages. 


lievertheless  complaining. 

13* 
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212. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  I  cannot  speak  as  well  as  you. — ^1 
^ill  tell  you  :  you  would  speak  quite  as  well  as  I,  if  you  were  not 
80  bashful.  But  if  you  had  studied  your  lessons  more  carefully 
(bcffcr),  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak ;  for,  in  order  to  spes^ 
well,  one  must  learn;  and  it  is  very  natural,  that  he  who 
does  not  know  well  what  he  has  learnt  should  be  timid.— <-Yoa 
would  not  be  so  timid  as  you  are  (aH  @te  finb),  if  you  were  sure  to 
make  no  mistakes. — ^There  are  some  people  who  laugh  when  I  speak. 
— Those  are  impolite  people ;  you  have  only  to  laugh  also,  and 
they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.  If  you  did  as  I  (do),  you  would 
speak  well. — You  must  study  a  little  every  day,  and  you  will  soon 
be  no  longer  afraid  to  speak. — I  will  endeavour  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice, for  f  have  resolved  (fid)  Wrncbmcn*)  to  rise  every  morning  at 
six  o'clock,  to  study  till  ten  o'clock,  and  to  go  to  bed  early.— -De- 
mocritus  and  Heraciitus  (in  German  as  in  English  ^eraditu^^  &c.), 
were  two  philosophers  of  a  (con)  very  different  character :  the  first 
laughed  at  (fiOct  with  the  accus.)  the  follies  of  men,  and  the  other 
wept  at  them. — ^They  were  both  right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve 
(t>erbienen)  (both)  to  be  laughed  and  wept  at.-— My  brother  told  me 
that  you  had  spoken  of  me,  and  that  you  had  not  praised  me. — We 
should  have  praised  you,  if  you  had  paid  us  what  you  owe  us.— 
You  are  wrong  in  complaininor  of  my  cousin,  for  he  did  not  intend 
to  hurt  your  feelings. — I  should  not  have  complained  of  him,  if  he 
had  only  hurt  my  feelings  ;  but  he  has  plunged  into  misery  a  whole 
family. — You  are  wrong  in  associating  with  that  man.  He  only 
aspires  after  riches.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-SECOND  LESSON.— jgwei  ttn&  MUtt^BtC 

tcciion.  * 

To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  gKitcinec  Bad^c  genau  Mannt  {ot 

a  thing.  wrtraut)  fcin*. 

To  make  one's  self  thoroughly  ©ic^  niit  cinet  @a(fte  ^cEannt  (of 

acquainted  with  a  thing.  occtrout)  madjtn. 

I  understand  this  business.  3c^  tin  niit  fcicfcc  ©o^c  octtrout  (of 

bcfannt). 
Acquainted,  bcfannt ; 

intimate,  familiar,  t)erttaut. 

1  am  acquainted  with  that.  t  3*  bin  bamlt  Utatint  (ocrttOUt). 

A  species  (a  kind),        einc  2(rt/  eine  ©attung. 

What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  1        \  ^«f  {^^  ""^  2'*  I'^^^V^  ^'^^  ' 

)  aSag  fur  cine  Jru*t  ifl  bic^? 

•  The  plural  of  collective  nouns  is  ^nerally  formed  by  adding  ^rtetL 
kmds,  species,  to  the  singular.  Er.  bie  Dbfla.tert,  fruit  (i.  e.  various  sort!  ol 
frmt);  bte  ©rtrctbeartcn,  corn  (i.  e.  various  kinds  of  com). 
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rhe 


an 


kernel  (of  an  apple,  a  pear,  J  ^^  ^.^^ 
almond),  *^'  J  Ixr  ^nn. 

The  stone,  bcr  ®tdn  ; 

kernel-frait,  baS  Jlerncbjt ; 

stone-fruit,  ta^  etctncbft 


[t  is  a  kemel-frait. 
To  gather  fruit. 

The  dessert. 
To  serve  up  the  dessert. 

The  fruit, 

the  plum, 
the  anecdote, 
the  soap, 
the  roast-meat, 

To  dry  (to  wipe). 
To  cease  (to  leave  off). 
I  leave  off  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 


{ 


To  avoid. 

To  avoid  some  one. 

To  avoid  something. 

To  escape  (avoid  a  misfortune). 

The  punishment, 
To  avoid  death  he  ran  away. 

The  flight,  the  escape. 
To  do  without  a  thing. 

Can  you  do  without  hread  t 

I  can  do  without  it. 
I  do  without  hread. 
Do  you  do  without  hread  % 
I  do  without  it. 


(Stf  tfl  (ine  Jt(mfnt(^ 
£)b|l  (>red)«n*. 
In  92ad)ttfd). 
ten  92ac^tifd)  ouftroaen*. 
\  to«  £)&(!. 

\  lit  3^(bt  ',k 

tie  ^paume ; 
bie  Xnectete ; 
tie  ®eife ; 
tec  SSrateiu 

Vbttccfnetu 

2(uf()6ren. 

f  3d)  &6te  auf  gu  Uftn» 

t  @te  y^Ki  auf  in  fptedKtu 

a){etten*  (aemieten^  mtet). 

S^ernieiten*. 

3emanten  metten*. 

GtKoa^  oemKttcn*. 

Gtnem  Ungl^e  entge^en*  or  entrln* 

nen*  (entrcnnen/  entrann). 
tie  ©troff. 
Urn  tern  ISote  ju  entgel^^n/  nal^m  tt 

tie  9(ud)t. 
tie  Slut^t. 

Gine  (or  einer)  €^<^  entbel^rett 
(governs  the  gen.  or  the  ace.). 

©icS^  be^clfen*  o^ne  etwo«.« 

Jl^innen  ^ie  fi<^  c^ne  S3rot  (el^e(« 
fen? 

Jtonnen  ®te  ta«  S3tot  (te<  Breted) 
entbe()cen  1 

3c^  fann  e<  entbe^ren. 

3^  bebetfe  mi^  o^ne  S3rot. 

S3e^e(fen  @te  pd)  o^ne  SStct? 

34)  ft^nn  e^  ent()e()ren. 


b  3)te  Srud^t  is  the  fruit  of  treea  and  plants.  Ex.  35te  Selbfrfi^te,  the  fruit 
of  the  fields,  ^ruc^t  is  also  employed  figuratively:  Ex.  ^ie  $tud|t  fetner 
Arbeit,  the  reward  of  his  labour.  Dbfl  is  only  used  in  speakmg  ot  ^1m« 
pears,  plums,  and  similar  fruit.  Hence  ba<  itetttobfl,  kemel-fniit;  bM  ®tetlt« 
obfl,  stone-fruit. 

«  @ntbebren  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  6e  wUhmt  and  to  do  vjithmA, 
P^  be^elfen*  in  the  sense  only  oitodo  toWimtt. 
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There  are  many  thingrg  which  we  SSir  mfiffen  okUd  cnthcfycau 
must  do  without. 

(Wlan  fa^t,  er  toitU  mermen  a6rd« 
fen* 
s}72an  fogt,  bap  er  mcrgen  o^reifen 
lucrbe. 


FUTURE   OP   THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The  futures  of  the  subjunctive  differ  froai  those  of 
the  indicative  only  in  the  second  and  third  persons 
singular,  which  are :  toerbefl  and  tt^rbC/  Instead  of  noirfi 
and  noirb.    Ex. 


Thou  wilt  praise. 
He  will  praise. 
Thou  wilt  have  praised. 
He  will  have  praised. 


^u  mertefl  toben. 
Qt  tocxU  (obcn. 
^u  locrbefl  gctebt  fyiUtu 
Qt  xocxtt  gdobt  l)ahtTU 


The  future  of  the  subjunctive  implies  a  coming  but 
uncertain  event.    Ex. 


It  is  said  that  he  will  soon  ar- 
rive. 


It  is  hoped  that  he  will  yet 
fiaye  arrived  in  time. 


'sffian  fogt,  (X  mtU  hoXb  anUm 

men. 
saian  fogt,  bap  ct  Mb  anUmmta 

t$cttt 

SKon  f)t%  cv  werbe  iio<^  gu  tecjtff 

Sett  angefemtmn  finn. 
a)2an  ^cfft^  bap  er  nedt  |u  reciter  Beit 

angefcmmen  fein  merbe. 


They  will  warm  the  soup.  9){an  wtrb  bte  @uppe  todxmttu 

Dinner,  or  supper,  is  on  tne  tahh  f  jD^an  f)at  aufgetragen. 
(Literally :  one  has  seri^  up] 

To  serve^  to  attend.  2(ufn>arten. 

Can  I  help  you  to  some  of  it?      f  itann  left  Sbnen  bamltaufwortoi? 
Shall  I  help  vou  to  some  soup  ?  *>  f  Jtann  ic^  SNen  mit  ©uppe  aufi 
Shall  I  help}  m  to  some  soup  t  3     nKirten? 
I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little,      f  3cb  ^ttte  mh  etn  wenig   baMii 

ou^. 
To  ask  for  (politely).  ^id)  au^bitten*. 

May  I  crave  (beg)  the  favour  of  f  5>arf  tc^  nuc  3&ten  fftamtn  aillf 
your  name  1  Mttcn  ? 


Ml 

The  woman;  bie  'gxau  ; 

the  wife,  tai  flSkiM 

EXEBCI8K8.      213. 

1  come  to  wish  yoa  a  good  morning. — Yon  are  rery  kind.— 
^ould  you  do  me  a  favoar  1 — ^Tell  me  what  you  want,  for  1  would 
do  anything  to  oblige  you. — ^I  want  five  hundred  crowns,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  lend  them  to  me.  I  will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  have  received  my  money.  You  would  oblige  me  much,  if  you 
would  render  me  this  service. — I  would  do  it  with  all  my  heart,  if 
I  could ;  but  having  lost  all  my  money,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
render  you  this  service. — Will  you  ask  your  brother  whether  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  money  which  I  have  sent  him  ? — As  to  my  bro- 
ther, though  it  be  little,  he  is  satisfied  with  it :  but  I  am  not  so ; 
for  having  suffered  shipwreck,  I  am  in  want  of  the  money  which 
you  owe  me. — Henry  IV.,  meeting  (ontretfen*)  one  day  in  his 
palace  (ber  ^alafl)  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  (bet  \hn\  unbefannt 
roar),  asked  him  to  whom  he  belonged  (;)Ui)e()6rcn).  *'  I  belong  to 
myself,*'  replied  this  man.  **  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  **  yoa 
have  a  stupid  master.'' 


214. 

Have  they  served  up  the  soup  1 — ^They  have  served  it  up  some 
minutes  ago. — Then  it  must  be  cold,  and  I  only  like  soup  hot  (max: 
nic  ©uppe). — ^They  will  warm  it  for  you. — You  will  obli^  me.^ 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  roast-meat  1^1  will  trouble  you 
for  a  little. — Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton  ? — I  thank  you,  I 
like  fowl  better. — May  I  offer  you  some  wine  1 — I  will  trouble  you 
for  a  little. — Have  they  already  served  up  the  dessert  1 — ^They  have 
served  it  up. — Do  you  like  fruit  1 — ^I  like  fruit,  but  I  have  no  more 
appetite.— Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese  t — I  will  eat  a  little. — Shall 
I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch  (bcllfinbifd))  cheese  t — I  will  eat  a 
little  Dutch  cheese. — What  kind  of  fruit  is  that? — It  is  stone-fruit. 
— What  is  it  called  ?— It  is  called  thus. — Will  you  wash  your 
hands? — I  should  like  to  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  towel  to  wipe 
them  with. — ^I  will  let  you  have  (gcben  lajfcn)  a  towel,  some  soap, 

'  ^te  ^an  is  used  in  titles,  in  which  case  it  is  not  expressed  in  English. 
Ex.  ^te  %vavi  @rdftnn,  the  countess.  It  stands  for,  1.  the  mistress  of  the 
bouse.    Ex.  ^a9  tfl  bif  Srou  wm  ^auft,  that  is  the  mistress  of  the  house ; 

2.  the  consort    Ex.  (Seine  ^rau  tfl  fe$r  f(^5n,  his  lady  is  very  handsome ; 

3.  the  sex,  but  then  it  is  generally  combined  with  the  word  $erfon  or  ^im^ 
met.  Ex.  Jtennen  (Ste  biefe  grauen^perfon  (btefe*  ^rauenjtmmer)  ?  do  you 
know  that  lady  ?  The  word  fBetb  means :  1.  in  general  a  woman  of  the 
lower  classes.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  word  ^erfott,  and  in  speak- 
ing contemptuously  with  the  word  ©ttb.  Ex.  Die  SBeiber  »om  aemetiif it 
SQolh,  the  women  of  the  lower  classes ;  bte  ^eiBdpetf(m,  ba«  2Bcib«oilb,  the 
female ;  2.  a  consort  among  the  lower  classes.  Ex.  ^r  i)at  tin  SBeibaenom* 
men,  he  has  taken  a  wife  (has  married) ;  3.  the  sex  in  general.  Ex.  mtt 
eble«  fSitih,  a  woman  of  noble  sentiments ;  bie  SRatur  be«  aBeibe«,  woiuan's 
nature. 
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and  some  water. — I  shall  be  much  (fcl^r)  obliged  to  yon. — ^May  1 
ask  you  for  a  little  water  ? — Here  is  some  (iDo  f^obcii  @tc). — Can 
you  do  without  soap  1 — As  for  soap,  I  can  do  without  it ;  but  I 
must  have  a  towel  to  dry  my  hands  with. — Do  you  often  do  with- 
out soap  ? — ^There  are  many  things  which  we  must  do  without. — 
Why  has  that  man  run  away  1 — Because  he  had  no  other  means  of 
escaping  the  punishment  which  he  had  deserved. — Why  did  youi 
brothers  not  get  a  better  horse  ? — If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old 
horse,  they  would  have  got  another  better  one. — Has  your  father 
arrived  already  1 — Not  yet,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this 
very  day  (ncd)  ^cute). — Has  your  friend  set  out  in  time  1 — ^I  do  not 
know,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  have  set  out  in  time. 

215. 

Will  you  relate  something  to  me  1 — What  do  you  wish  me  to  re- 
late to  you  ? — A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — A  little  boy  asked 
(forbern)  one  day  at  table  (bci  Sifd)e)  for  some  meat;  his  father  said 
that  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he  should  wait  until 
some  was  given  to  him.  The  poor  boy  seeing  every  one  eat,  and 
that  nothing  was  given  to  him,  he  said  to  his  father :  '^  My  dear 
father,  give  me  a  little  salt,  if  you  please."  . "  What  will  you  do 
with  it  T  "  asked  the  father.  "  I  wish  to  eat  it  with  the  meat  (3ci 
will  eg  ^u  bem  Slctfd)e  effcn)  which  you  will  give  me,"  replied  (ocrfes 
|cn)  the  child.  Every  body  admired  (bcwunbern)  the  little  boy's  wit ; 
ana  his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing,  gave  him  meat  with- 
out his  asking  for  it. — Who  was  that  little  boy,  that  asked  for  meat 
at  table  ? — He  was  the  son  of  one  of  my  friends.— Why  did  he  ask 
for  some  meat? — He  asked  for  some  because  he  had  a  good  appe- 
tite.— Why  did  his  father  not  give  him  some  immediately  ?— Be- 
cause he  had  forgotten  it. — Was  the  little  boy  wrong  in  asking  for 
some  1 — He  was  wrong,  for  he  ought  to  have  waited. — ^Why  did 
he  ask  his  father  for  some  salt  t — He  asked  for  some  salt,  that  (b<u 
nut)  his  father  might  perceive  that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that  he 
might  give  him  some.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIY.) 


NINETY.THmD  LESSON.— Sllrd  tttt&  nettn^ijfiitt 

Section. 

To  execute  a  commission.  (Stnen  TCuftrog  auixxd^tm,  t)cn^e^% 

^(fcrgcn. 
I  have  executed  your  commission.  3(^  l)aht  3l)rcn  2(uftrog  gut  ant^ts 

ric^tct  (tjolljeaen/  beforgt). 
1  2 

I  have  received  with  the  greatest  3c^  \)aH  S^v  untcrm   fec^ften  on 
pleasure  the  letter  which  you  3  4 

addressed  to  me,  dated  the  6th      nnc^    gmc^tctfg   @c^ret6en    tnit 
instant.  Urn   gropten   SSergnfigeii   ct^ 

ten. 


DCr*  When  the  a^ectiye  precedes  the  noun  (Les- 
bi  1  XVin.)  all  words  relating  to  it  are  plact;d  before 
the  adjectivey  or  the  participle  used  adjectively,  in  the 
following  order :  1st,  The  article  or  pronoun ;  2d,  all 
words  relating  to  the  adjective  or  the  participle  adljec- 
tive ;  3d,  the  a4jective  or  participle  adjective ;  and 
finally,  4th,  the  noun.    Ex. 

1  S  3 

A.  man  polite  towards  eyeiybody.  Gin    ^gen    3<tcrmonn    hiflxi^tt 

4 

12  3  4 

k  father  who  loves  his  children.  Gin  fctne  jtin^er  ttcbenbc t  S?atcv. 
You  have  to  study  the  twentieth  6t(   i)ahcn    tic    jiDanjigfle    Section 
Lesson,   and   to  translate  the  12       3 

exercises  relating  to  it.  gu  fhittren^  unt   tie  toju  ^l^ffis 

4 
rtgen  TCufgaben  ju  fi6cr|eten.* 

Have  yon  executed  my  commis-  ^Un  &H  meinen  Tinftxa^  ou^s 

sion?  nd)tct? 

I  have  executed  it.'  3(6  IjaU  tbn  au^^enc^tet 

To  do  one's  duty.  Geine  @d)u(bigfett  tt)un*. 

To  fuim  one's  duty.  Getne  $f[td)t  erfttUen. 

To  do  one's  task.  ®cine  Tixhcxt  mod)en. 

That  man  always  does  his  duty,  liefer  ^ann  tt)ut  immer  fetne  S^uU 

bigfett. 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty.  IDtefer    ZStann  erffidt   immer  fctnc 

9)flirf)t.«> 
Haye  you  done  your  task  1  ^aSen  @ie  3()re  HixUit  gemac^t  ? 

He  depends  upon  it.  (St  DerlA^t  ltd)  barouf. 

I  rely  upon  you.  3(6  oerloffe  mi(6  auf  ©ie. 

You  may  rely  upon  him.  6ie  Wnnen  |!(6'anf  i()n  wrtojfen. 

To  suflfice,  he  sufficient.  ©enilgen,  f)xnvnd)tn,  genug  fein*. 

To  be  contented  with  something.  @ic6  nut  etwa^  begnttgen. 

Is  thatbread  sufficient  for  you  t  j  f  gfrlftlfe^ 
It  is  sufficient  for  me.  d&i  genfigt  mtr. 

•  This  kmd  of  construction,  wherein  the  noun  stands  separated  more  or 
less  from  its  article,  is  more  frequently  made  use  of  in  elevated  style  tlian  in 

conversation.  /^j;  tw  «^*    v 

b  ^fliti^t  is  that  which  our  own  conscience  oblises  us  to :  «<yttiDtgmt.  tbs 
orders  nven  us  by  our  superiors,  and  is  derived  fronr  bie  ©c^uw,  the  obligiii 
lion,  debt. 
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Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for  SBtrb  ^U\ii  ®ctb  Mefem  SOZonne  ^ 

that  man !  nftqen  ? 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  him.        (S$  n>trt  t^m  genii  gem 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise.  SS^cntg  genfigt  tcm  SBetfMi. 
Was  this  man  contented  with  ^at  fid)  ticfcr  ^onn  mit  biefec  @unt« 

that  sum  ?  nie  bcgndt^t  ? 

f^ffiot  ttcfe  ^umme  f&c  blcfcn  a){ann 
f)inrcid)cnb  ? 
SBar  btcfe  @umme  ttefcm  9){anne  ges 
nug? 
It  has  been  sufficient  for  him.       (Sr  f)at  \i6)  bamtt  bcgndqt. 
He  would  be  contented  if  you  @t  lofirte  fid)  bcgndgcn,  mcnn  &U 
would  only  add  a  few  crowns,      nur  ncdft  cinigc  ^()aUr  f)injuf&gen 

n^cUten. 

To  add.  ^tnsufdgcn. 

To  build.  S3auen. 

To  embark,  to  ^o  on  board.  &x6)  etnfd)tffen. 

The  sail,  tas  @cge(. 

To  set  sail.  Untcr  @egc(  gel()en*« 

To  set  sail  for.  @cgetn  nad). 

To  sail  for  America.  92ad)  Ummfa  fegctn. 

With  full  sails.  9}2tt  octlen  ^cgcln. 

To  sail  with  full  sails.  sOTit  ocUcn  ©egetn  fobren*. 
He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of  (Sc  f)at  fic^  am  fcc^^c^nten  (otet  betl 
last  month.        .  fcd))c{)nten)  U^tcn  9}2cnatg  etnge$ 

fd)ifft. 
He  sailed  on  the  third  instant.     (St  tfl  ten  trtttcn  (cbec  am  britten) 

btefc^  unter  @ege(  gegangcn* 

That  is  to  say  (t.  e.).  -         2)ag  f)eiSt  (nfimtid^). 

£t  caetera  (etc.),  and  so  on,  and  Unb  fc  n^eitec  (abbreyiated  u*  f  w.)* 
so  forth 

Otherwise,  difibrently.  2(nber& 

In  another  manner.  2Cuf  einc  anberc  2frt. 

If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave  SSBcnn  id)  ba^  lodfle^  mCltbe  t((  mt(^ 

differently.  anbcr^  bcne&mcn. 

If  I  haa  known  that,  I  would  SBenn  t^  ba^  gciou$t  hhttc,  fo  wftrbc 
hare  behaved  differently.  icb  mid)  anbecg  benommen  f)ob(tu 

To  behave.  ©ic^  bcncf)mcn*. 

Else  (otherwise).  ©cnft 

If  not.  SBcnid^t 

Mend,  else  (if  not)  you  will  be  S3ctfetn  @te   ftd)^  fonft   (wo  tddjlt) 

punished.  n>trb  man  @te  fircfen. 

i  cannot  do  it  otherwise  3(^  fann  d  nt^t  anbevd  mac^tu 
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or  THS  UfPERATIVE. 


The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  being 
formed  from  the  second  person  singular  of  the  indica- 
tive, is  only  irregular  when  the  latter  is  so.  Ex.  @f» 
ten*/  to  give ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  bit  gibfl, 
thou  givest;  imperative,  ffb,  give  thou.  S^lftn*,  to 
help ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  bu  ^ilffi/  thou 
helpest ;  imperative,  tfitf^  help  thou. 

From  this  rule  must  be  excepted :  1st.  The  follow- 
ing verbs :  Ifabm^f  to  have ;  second  person,  bit  tyiftf 
thou  hast;  imperative,  tjabCf  have  thou;  friit*,  to  be; 
second  person,  bit  bifl/  thou  art;  imperative,  fet,  be 
thou ;  toerben*/  to  become ;  bu  n>trfl/  thou  becomest ; 
imperative,  loerbe/  become  thou;  tt)iffcn*,  to  know; 
second  person,  bit  toei^tf  thou  knowest ;  imperative,  nnffe, 
know  thou  ;  WoHen*,  to  will ;  bu  tt)iH(l,  thou  wilt ;  im- 
perative, tt>oKe.  2d.  Verbs  which,  in  the  second  person 
of  the  indicative  present,  change  the  letter  a  into  a. 
In  the  imperative  they  resume  the  radical  vowel.  Ex. 
ianftxtf  to  run ;  bu  (auffl/  thou  runnest ;  imperative,  (ou^ 
fe,  run  thou. 

All  the  other  persons  of  the  imperative  are  derived 
from  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  always 
regular,  as  well  as  the  plural  of  the  present  of  the  in- 
dicative. 

Haye  patience  !  ^aUn  @te  (^ebu(b ! 

Be  attentive !  ^ckn  @ie  oufiiwtffam ! 

Go  thither !  ®ef)en  @tc  bin ! 

Give  it  to  me !  ©eben  @te  cd  nttr  ! 

Give  it  to  him !  ®cbsn  ®te  e^  tt)m ! 

Patience,  impatience,  tie  ®ct)u(t ;  tie  Ungetutb. 

Lend  it  to  me !  8etben  @te  e^  mir ! 

To  borrow.  Screen  ((ciftcn*). 

I  will  borrow  some  money  of  3cb  n>itt  niir  ocn  3^t\cn  ®c(b  (ei^ei 

you.  (Ocrgcn). 

I  will  borrow  this  money  of  you.  3cb  n)iU  tiefeg  ®e(b  Don  3^nen  bcc« 

sen. 
Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him.  S3crgen  €5ie  H  Dcn  i^m. 

I  do  borrow  it  from  him.  3cb  hcv^c  c$  9cn  i^nu 

Obs.  A.     These  examples  of  the  imperative  are  for 
the  third  person  plural,  which  is  most  conmionly  used 
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fn  polite  conversation ;  but  we  sometimes  also  employ 
the  second  person  plural,  particularly  in  exhortations, 
as: 

Be  (ye)  good.  ©cife  gut.« 

Know  (ye)  it.  fiKijfct  €£!.«» 

Oboy  your  masters,  and   never  ®cl)Ccd)Ct*  @uren  Ccl^reni/  unb  mas 

give  them  any  trouble.  c^ct  i^nen  me  SSetbrup. 

Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the  SBcjoMet/  toai  3bt  fc^ulMg  fcib ; 
afflicted,  and  do  good  to  those  trSflct  bte  UngtucHtcben,  unb  t^ut 
that  have  offended  you.  benientgcn  ®uM,  tie  Gucb  betcU 

ttgt  })abcn. 
Love  God,  thy  neighbour  as  thy-  ZUUt  ®ott  unb  Guren  SthS^^^  nit 
self  (in  German  yourself).  Qm6)  fetbfl* 

To  obey.  (Behotd^ttu 

To  comfort,  SrSjleiu 

To  offend.  S3elnbtgetu 

The  neighbour,  ber  9{&c^fte ; 

sadness,  bte  Sraurigfett ; 

the  creditor,  bee  ©I&uMgec ; 

the  watch,  bte  Uf)r ; 

the  snuff-box,  bte  ^Ofe. 

Obs.  B.  We  often  employ  compoimd  imperatives, 
in  order  to  give  to  understand  that  we  either  com- 
mand or  invite.  They  are  formed  for  the  third  person 
sing,  and  plur.  with  mogen*,  may ;  foffen*,  shall ;  and 
for  the  first  person  plural  with  laflfen*,  to  let,  which 
likewise  forms  the  compound  imperative  in  English; 
and  with  ttJoKen*,  will.  Ex.  &  uiag  lobcn,  let  him  (he 
may)  praise ;  er  foil  iobcn,  let  him  (he  shall)  praise  ;  fie 
mogen  loben,  let  them  (they  may)  praise ;  fte  fotten  lobett, 
let  them  (they  shall)  praise ;  taflet  ttlt^  loben,  let  us 
praise ;  tt>ir  n>onen  (obett/  let  us  (we  will)  praise,  '&c. 

Let  us  always  love  and  practise  8ofl[et  un^  tmmet  bte  SSugenb  (teben 
virtue,  and  we  shall  be  happy  unb  augtt6en,  fo  loerben  tmt  in 
both  in  this  life,  and  in  the  biefem  unb  fenem  8e6en  cfMMi 
next.  fein. 

Let  us  see  which  of  us  can  shoot  SBtr  wcllen  fe^en,  wn  ocn  un^  am 
best.  beflcn  fc^tepcn  fann. 

c  From  3^r  feib,  second  person  plural  of  the  indicative. 
*  From  3^r  toijfet  &c.  &c. 

t  ge^orc^et;  &c.  &c 


SOT 

CXKSCI8B8.     916. 

Have  yoq  executed  my  commission  ? — I  hare  executed  it. — Hat 
/our  brotker  executed  the  commission  which  I  g^ave  him? — He  has 
executed  it. — Would  you  execute  a  commission  for  me  t — I  am  un- 
der so  many  obligations  to  you,  that  I  will  always  execute  your 
commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me  any. — Ask  the 
horse-dealer  (tcr  9fiTtcf)ii[nt(er)  whether  he  can  let  me  have  the 
horse  at  (fut)  the  price  which  I  have  offered  him. — I  am  sure  that 
he  would  be  satisfied,  if  you  would  add  a  few  florins  more. — I  will 
not  add  anything.  If  he  can  let  me  have  it  at  (ftlr)  that  price,  let 
him  do  so ;  if  not,  let  him  keep  it  (fb  maq  er  e^  bebolten). — Good 
morning  (in  the  accus.),  my  children !  Ifave  you  done  your  task  ? 
■-You  well  know  that  we  always  do  it ;  for  we  must  (ind^ten)  be 
ill  not  to  do  it. — What  do  you  give  us  to  do  to-day  1— -t  give  you 
the  ninety-third  lesson  to  study,  and  the  exercises  belonging  to  it  to 
do, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  216tb  and  21 7th.  Endeavour  to  commit 
(mad)en)  no  errors  (t)er  Je^Icr). — Is  this  bread  sufficient  for  you  1 — 
It  would  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  was  not  very  hungrry.^When  did 
ycur  brother  embark  for  America? — He  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of 
last  month  ((c^tcn  9)2cnats). — Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  your 
brother  1 — I  do  promise  you,  you  may  depend  upon  it — 1  rely  upon 
you. — Will  you  work  harder  for  next  lesson  than  you  have  done  for 
this  ? — I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  1 — You  may  (fJJns 
ncn  eg). 

217. 

Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadness  alters 
(intern)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  (6rg(r). — Be  not 
afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do  you  no  harm. — 
You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  mind  for  it  (^Q3u)  ; 
for  I  also  must  wait  till  I  (man)  am  paid  what  is  due  to  me. — As 
soon  as  I  have^money,  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  (an^s 
Uatn)  for  me.  Do  not  believe  that  I  have  forgotten  it,  for  I  think 
of  (Dcnfcn  on*  with  accus.)  it  every  day.  I  am  your  debtor  (tit 
©cftutl'ncr),  and  I  shall  never  deny  (tcujncn)  it. — Do  not  believe  that 
I  have  had  your  gold  watch,  or  that  Miss  Wilhelmine  has  had  your 
silver  snuff-box,  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  oister  when 
we  were  playing  at  forfeits  (9)fanbcr  fpictcn). — What  a  beautiful 
inkstand  you  have  there !  pray,  lend  it  to  me. — What  do  you  wish  to 
do  with  it  ? — I  wish  to  show  it  to  my  sister. — ^Take  it,  but  take 
sare  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — ^Do  not  fear. — What  do  you  want 
of  (pen)  my  brother  1 — ^I  want  to  borrow  some  money  of  him.-— 
Borrow  some  of  somebody  else.^If  he  will  not  lend  mc  any,  I  will 
borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish 
(for)  what  you  cannot  have,  but  be  contented  with  what  Providence 
(t>\c  QScrfcbung)  has  given  you,  and  consider  (bcbcnftfn*)  that  there 
are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. — Life  (5)ag  Cebcn) 
being  short,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  («?«  ung)  as  affreeable  {an^ts 
neftm)  as  possible.     But  let  us  also  consider  that  the  abuse  (fee 
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9){t^6tau(6)  of  pleasure  (in  the  plur.  in  Grerman,  ^Bergnfiaungen) 
makes  it  bitter  (bitter). — Have  you  done  your  exercises  1 — -I  could 
not  do  them,  because  my  brother  was  not  at  home. — Yon  mast  not 
get  your  exercises  done  by  (ocn)  your  brother,  but  you  must  do  them 
yourself.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINEIT.FOURTH  LESSON.— t)Ur  tttlb  ttetttt?ig«te 

Section. 

To  be  a  judge  of  something.  f  ©id)  ouf  ctmai  oerHe^cn*. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  1  f  ^crflc^cn  ®tc  ftc^  auf  Su<^  ? 

I  am  a  judge  of  it.  t  Sd)  ocrflefje  mid)  barauf. 

I  am  not  a  judge  of  it.  f  Scft  oerfle^e  mtcb  ntc^t  botauf. 

I  am  a  good  judge  of  it.  f  3c^  occflebe  mi^  fe^c  gut  Darauf. 

I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it.  f  3cb  ocrf!c()e  mt(^  nic^t  fe()t  gut 

tarouf. 

To  draw.  Set 4 n en. 

To  chalk.  9{ad))ctdftnen  (fatfiren). 

The  drawing,  Mc  3cid)nun9 ; 

the  drawer,  tcr  3ctd)ncr. 

To  draw  from  nature,  from  life.   9{ad)  tct  ^atnv,  nad^  tern  Sebett 

gcic^ncn. 
To  draw  a  landscape  from  nature.  @tnc  Oantfc^aft  na(^  bee  9latuc  )ei(($ 

nen. 
To  manage  or  to  go  about  a  thing.  (&i  anfangcn*. 
How  do  you  manage  to  make  a  SBte  fangen  @te  ed  on/  c^ne  3ande 

lire  without  tongs  ?  $cucc  angumad)cn  ? 

I  go  about  it  so.  3d)  fange  e^  fc  (or  auf  btefe  9S^|e) 

an. 
You  go  about  it  in  a  wrong  way.  @te  fangcn  e^  ntd^t  gut  am 
I  go  about  it  in  a  right  way.        3(^  fonge  e^  gut  an. 
How  does  your  brother  manage  SBte  fangt  3oc  SBntber  eg  ott/  ttm 

to  do  that  ?  ttcfeg  ^u  tf)un  ? 

Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly.   ®crd)iclt  (auf  cine  gefd)tclte  ober  fn* 

nc  2(rt). 
Awkwardly,  unhandily.  ltngcfd)tclt. 

He  should   have  managed  the  (St  f)&ni  ci  bcffcc  anfangen  foltem 

thing  better  than  he  has  done. 
You  should  have  managed  the  @ie    (6ttcn    eg   anbcrg    anfangen 

thing  differently.  mfiflcn. 

They  ought  to  have  managed  it  @ie  b&ttcn  eg  ma6)cn  \cUm,  toic  td^ 

as  I  have  done. 
We  ought  to  have  managed  it  $Btt  ^^ttcn  eg  anbcrs  mac^en  fotfeit^ 
dififerently  from  what  they  did.      aU  fie. 
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To  forbid. 

I  forbid  yoa  to  do  that. 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  curtain  rises,  falls. 
The  stocks  have  fallen. 

The  day  falls. 

It  grows  towards  night,  or  night 

comes  on. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  grows  late. 

To  stoop. 

To  feel. 
To  smeU. 

He  smells  of  garlic. 

To  feel  some  one's  pulse. 

To  consent  to  a  thing. 
I  consent  to  it. 


SDetbieten*.    ParLpast,  Htt 
^cteiu    Imperf  t>erbet 

Sflietcrloffcn*,  l^cnintertoffen*. 
S)U  2(ugcn  nttfb(rfd)(agcn*. 
2)er  ©crbang  gc^t  ouf,  fattt. 
t  iDa  midi\iUcnxi  tfl  gefdUen  (ft<(t 

ntcbrtger). 
t  ^ec  Sag  neigt  ftc^ 

di  toirb  fJladjt 

Q^  lotrt)  fpat. 

Slie^cn*  (gero(^en*, ro^). 

(St  rt(d)t  m6)  S(mUq\x6), 
Scmantcm  ten  ^ixH  fiif)(en. 

C  3n  etiua^  lotUtgcn  (or  (tniotntgen). 

i  @ctne  (SintotUtgung  gu  etioa^  geben'*' 

C  3cb  n>tUtge  tartfin. 

C  3d)  d^^^  nietnc  (Sinivinigung  bagu. 

C  95cr6ergen*  (ucrbcrgen,  oerOorg). 
C  aSerflccfen. 

3n  SBabr^eit. 

3n  bee  Stjat  (n)irf(t(^^  n>a^rl!)afttg). 

Me  ZW ; 

ttwbr  (rec^t) ; 

wai)tf)Qft ; 


To  hide,  to  conceal. 

Indeed. 

In  fact. 

The  fact, 

true, 

genuine, 
He  is  a  true  man.  (Sr  ifl  ein  i9Ql)rl^afitei;  s02ann« 

Thia  is  the  right  place  for  this  2)q$  tfl  tec  imaf)U  (ted^te)  9(a(  fSv 
picture.  ttefe^  ®em&'(te. 

As  I  live !  t  ®^  i^^f)^  ^<4  t^^<  I 

To  think  much  of  some  one.        2(uf  3enianben  ml  flatten*. 
To  esteem  %ome  one.  3emanten  fd)a^en. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  that  man.  3d)  f)a(te  ntd)t  t)ic(  auf  Mefen  9){ann. 
I  tiiink  much  of  him  (I  esteem  3(^  balte  ote(  auf  t()n  (id)  fc^&|e  i^n 
him  much). 


To  permit,  to  allow* 

The  permission, 
k  permit  you  to  go  thither. 


fcf)t). 

(Sr(au6en. 

Me  (Sr(au(nt^ 

3cb  ertaube  36nen  ^injuge^cn  (or 
ta^in  gu  ge^en). 


{To  commands  to  order).       SBefc^ten*  (f>i^\)im,  befall). 


Obf»  When  the  third  penan  phml  is  cmpkijied  in 
ttu:  imperative  insEtead  cyf  the  second,  the  personal  pro- 
noun always  follows  the  verb,  but  nerer  when  the 
second  pereon  is  employed.    Ex. 


€}r6^  it  t/^  be  dofoe.  9VM-lai  6tf,  tef  an  c<  t|ne 

Be  TiitiKMui.  0ht  tn^nitMt 

M'ill  joo  permit  me  to  goto  the  IStfUn  &c  nor  cifoita,  «if  ta 
nork^  f  9Scift  )D  ^c^  ? 

To  basteo,  to  make  haste.      <Hlai,  fiib  spates. 
Kake  baste,  and  retnni  so<mi.       mUn  Bit  nab  tamai  6i<  iA 

loictft. 

f  bad  done  reading  when  your  3d)  Mtc  ait^r(i8it  |B  (c(kb,  oB  3S< 
brother  entered,  Smtcr  hrrctatroL 

iToti  had  loft  joar  purse  when  I  &€  hatten  3t*f<  99^  Kriftra,  «tt 
ibood  mine.  id)  tic  mnnige  fonN 

To  step  in,  to  enter.  ^cinlretai  (gctrctca,  trot). 

T<i  ^  ashamed.  &idf  f42mea. 

To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or  Ct(^  3«nanbc^  ebcr  etncv  6a4^ 

something.  fcb^moi*. 

I  am  ashan:^  of  mj  impatience.  3d)  fd>dnK  nti^  tnetnct  Un^thlQu 

To  copy,  to  transcribe.  2(bfd)rrtbm*. 

To  decline.  S>tUimrm. 

The  substantiTe.  jDa^  ^wp^sottL 

To  transcribe  fairlv  J  ^""^i*  flbjcbrrtbcn*. 

1  o  transcnbe  tairiy.  ^  cjn^  mdne  |d)rci6«i*. 

The  adjective,  the  pronoon,  the  ba^  SBetiocrt ;   bo^  ^firnwct ;  M 

verb,  the  preposition,  Sctttocrt ;  iai  93onoert 

The  dictionary,  the  grammar,       bog   9B5tterbU(b ;  bie    BptodjIUfyit 

(bie  ©rannnott!). 

Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  com-  Si)Ut  ben  Utmen  ®ute^,  unb  ^H 
passion  on  the  unfortunate,  gTIttfetten  niit  ben  UnojiMiien, 
and  God  will  take  care  of  the  fo  rvttb  bet  tiebe  ®ctt  fht  M 
rest.  Uebngc  fcrgen. 

To  do  good  to  some  one.  Senmnbem  ©uteg  t6utt% 

To  have  3ompas8ion    on  some  SOZttlciben  mtt  S^nianbem  \)QbtnK 
one. 

Compassion,  pity,         M  ^tttetben ; 
the  rest,  lai  Ucbrtge. 

He  has  no  bowels.  f  (Sr  f)a{  fetn  9)Ht(dben. 

For  pity's  sake.  f  U\xi  ^liU'xUn. 

EXERCISES.     218. 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  ? — Always  love  ^nd 
practise  virtue  (CtcOct  unb  iibet  Mc — immcr  ous),  and  (fo)  you  w  il  be 
nappy  both  in  this  and  the  next  life.    Since  we  wish  to  be  >  ippji 
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let  us  do  good  to  the  poor,  and  let  us  have  compassion  oa  the  n» 
fortunate ;  let  us  obey  our  masters,  and  never  five  them  an^  trouble ; 
let  us  comfort  the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighbour  as  wrselves,  and 
not  hate  those  that  have  offended  us  ;  in  short  (fur^),  let  us  always 
fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  My  aon,  in  or- 
der to  be  loved,  you  must  (niup  man)  be  laborious  and  s^ood.  Thou 
art  accused  (6efd)ulbtgen)  of  having  been  idle  and  negligent  in  thy 
affairs.  Thou  knowest,  however  (iebcd)),  that  thy  brother  has  been 
punished  for  (toetl)  having  been  naughty.  Being  lately  in  town,  I 
received  a  letter  from  thy  tutor,  in  which  he  strongly  complained  of 
thee.  Do  not  weep ;  now  go  into  thy  room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be 
(a)  good  (boy),  otherwise  thou  wilt  get  (in  the  present  tense)  nothing 
for  dinner. — I  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certain- 
ly (acn>t9)  be  Contented  with  me.— Has  the  litUe  boy  kept  his  w^rd  ? 
—Not  quite,  for  after  having  said  that,  he  went  into  his  room,  took 
liis  books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (fttf)  on  ten  Stfcb  fc^en),  and  fell 
asleep  (einfd)(Qfen*).  He  is  a  very  good  boy  when  he  sleeps,  said 
his  fether,  seeing  him  some  time  after  (tarauf). 

219, 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  1 — I  am  a  judge  of  it. — Will  you  buy 
some  yards  (for)  me  ] — Give  me  the  money,  and  (fo)  I  shall  buy 
some  ^for)  you. — You  will  oblige  me. — Is  that  man  a  judge  of 
cloth  ? — He  is  not  a  good  judge  of  it. — What  are  you  doing  there  t 
— I  am  readin?  the  book  (in  bem  93ud)e)  which  you  lent  me. — You 
are  wrong  in  always  reading  it  (tmmer  bartn  gu  (efen). — What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  ? — Draw  this  landscape  ;  and  when  you  have  drawn 
it,  you  shall  decline  some  substantives  with  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns. How  do  you  manage  to  do  that  ? — I  manage  it  so. — Show 
me  how  you  manage  it. — -What  must  I  do  for  my  lessons  of  to- 
morrow (Me  morgente  ©tuntc)  1 — ^Transcribe  your  exercises  fairly, 
do  three  others,  and  study  the  next  lesson. — How  do  you  manage 
to  S^  goods  without  money? — I  buy  on  credit. — How  does  your 
sister  manage  to  learn  German  without  a  dictionary? — She  manages 
it  thus.-^he  manages  it  very  dexterously. — But  how  does  your 
brother  manage  it  1 — He  manages  it  very  awkwardly :  he  reads, 
and  looks  for  (ouffucften)  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may 
learn  in  thl^jnanner  (auf  ttefc  SBctfc)  twenty  years  without  know- 
ing how  to  make  a  single  sentence  (tcr  ®a|)* 

220. 

Why  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  1 — She  casts  them 
down  because  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task. — Let 
us  breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day  :  the  weather  is  so  fine,  that  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  (c^  6cnu|en). — How  do  you  like  that 
coffee  ? — 1  like  it  very  much  (rortrcffttd)). — Why  do  you  stoop  ? — I 
stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  I  have  dropped. — Why  do 
your  sisters  hide  themselves  ?*~They  would  not  hide  themselves, 
if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen.— Whom  are  they  afiraid  of  1— They 
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y$tnUtf4»y  htufnuna  \hfty  Sad  Doidone  dwir 

who  wsN  irr'UAtM  at  rouf*)rt^ad>t  <Ki^s)  an  astiologBr  (te  Oiiiki 


|#r),  »»k*d  hirn  :  ♦♦  Wr#jUih,  what 

Imliirvc   i^iou    wilt  di#;t"— '«!   ahall  die  of  a 

LX  X  X  n f , ),  r«;pli«d  the  astrologer.    "^  Tho«  liest^" 

t^i«  «5ffi|M;ror ;  **  Uiou  wilt  die  this  ioataiit  (ta  tufds 

lent  C^rmaltfiEim^  death/*    Aa  be  waa  goini^  to  be  i 

I90iirit^)«  he  aaid  U;  the  emneroTt  ^Sir  (9od^ijfbr  ^or), 

ofie  tr;  feel  my  pulae,  and  it  will  be  foood  that  I  kate  m 

Thla  aally  (X)t^r  f)uU  ^infaU)  aared  hia  lile.— Do  aoi  jiUge  (li^ 

t^ii)f  yu  who  do  not  wiah  to  be  Judged  1 — ^Wbj  do  70a  peneife 

the  rnote  (ra#  Ctreh)  in  joor  brother^a  eye,  yoa  who  do  Boi  peneite 

the  beam  (^n  SHo(fen)  which  ia  in  Toar  own  eye  ? — ^Woold  yoa 

e/ipv  Your  exerritusa  it  I  copied  mine  t — I  woold  eopj  Hiem  if  yoa 

eopied  youra.— 'Would  your  aiater  hare  tranaeribed  her  letter  tf  I 

bad  tranaerthed  minel — She  would  ha^e  tranaeribed  it. — Wodd 

ahe  have  aet  out  if  I  had  aet  out  1—1  eannot  tell  yoa  what  aha 

Would  have  done  if  you  had  aet  out.    (See  end  of  Lesaon  XXXIY.) 


NINETY.FIPTH  LESSON.— ^ftnf  iiiib  ntiinpjsU 

To  grow  {to  wax).  tBBflcftfen*  (takes  frtii*  for  ita 

auxiliary.    Part,  past,  0cnKU^ 
fen.    Imperf.  nm(^> 

To  grow  rapidly  (fast).  ^Anetf  nnidftfen*. 

That  child  iiaa  grown  very  faat  2)iefe<  Jttnb  tfi  in  fur^er  Sett  fe^ 

in  a  abort  time.  gennubfen  (or  ^erangctDoc^fen)* 

To  grow  up  (to  grow  tall).  j^erannHK^fen*. 

The  flower,  tic  S5(ume ; 

the  ahelter,  ber  ®(bu6  (tie  ^tc^et^ett) ; 

tlie  cottage,  the  hut,       tie  ®trc^()iitte. 

To  aholter  one*8  aelf  from  some-  ®t(^  t)cr  etwad  (da$.)  ^(f(ett» 

thing. 
To  take  Bheltor  from  something.  ^\6)  19CV  etwa^  (dat.)  in  @t(^er^ 

fcjen. 
Let  ua  aholter  ouraolvea  from  the  IBtr  wctten  un^  t)or  tern  9{eaen  (bem 

rain  (the  storm).  SBinte)    fc^ii^en    (in   &vifixW 

fe^cn). 
Let  ua  enter  this  cottage  in  order  eoffcn  @le  un^  In  btefe  ^tro^^iltte 

to  be  aheltorod  from  the  storm      ^c^cn^  um  19CC  tem  ^tucnuvettct 

(tempest).  tn  6t((erf)cit  ju  fetm 

For  fear  of.  2(u«  5"^*^  — 1^> 

To  catch  a  cold.  @i(^  erf  fttten. 
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will  not  go  oat  for  fear  of  34  toiU  nic^t  aui^ii)m,  Mi  9uv4t 
catching  a  cold.  nitd)  gu  erf  Alten   (ctcr  nxtt  id^ 

mid)  Oft  (Stfaitung  ffird)te,  oNr 
ou^  Su^c^^  ^n  6d)nopfrn  ju  ^ 
fcninien). 
He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town  (^  toWl  ntd)t  nac^  ter  Ctatt  geheti, 
for  fear  of  meeting  with  one      ou^  ^nvit  ctnot  ftinet  (Sl&ubiget 
of  his  creditors.  onjutrrffcn. 

Every  where,  throughont.      UebrraOL 
All  over  (throughout)  the  town,   f  3n  tcr  gon^en  ®tott. 
Under  the  shade.  t  3n  ben  (teni)  6d)atteiu 

Let  us  sit  down  nnderthe  shade  f  @e|en  n>tc  un$  in  Un  CfAotten 
of  that  tree.  biefetf  SBaumeS  (oter  unUc  tiefcn 

S3aum  in  ten  Ckl^mn). 

To  pretend.  t  2Hn  (f!(6  flet(en),  aii  th 

or  a(^  n>enn  (followed  hj 
the  imperfect  of  the  subjuno* 
tive). 

That  man  pretends  to  sleep.        2)icfer  ^D^ann  flettt  fid)/  cAi  th  ct 

fd)liefe. 
This   young  lady  pretends   to  ^Diefc^  ^r&utein  t^ut^  oli  «er|lfinbe 
know  German.  fte  beutfcft,  or  aH  menu  (cb)  fie 

bcutfcb  Dcrflfinte. 
They  pretend  to  come  near  us.     Q^xt  fteUen  ftd),  aii  ob  (or  wenn)  fie 

ft^  un6  n&()ern  n)cUten. 

Theth  thus^  «0,  consequently.    2(  ( f  0* 

0&5.  j1.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
English  word  also^  which  is  translated  into  German 
by  attd^. 

In  a  short  time.  3n  itur^enu 

Lately.  92eu(id). 

To  make  a  present  of  something  S^nianbem  ctn  ©efd^enf  mit  etwal 

to  some  one.  niod)en. 

Mr.  Fischer  wrote  to  me  lately,  ^crt  Sifd)<^i^  fd)rtcb  nitr  ncu(id),  toP 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here  fcine  Sr6'u(ctn  0d)n)eflern  in 
in  a  short  time,  and  engaged  ^  urgent  bicr^cc  fommm  wfirtcn^ 
me  to  tell  you  so ;  you  will  unb  bat  mid)/  e^  Sbnen  ju  fogen« 
consequently  be  able  to  see  @ic  n)Ctbcn  fte  a(fo  feben^  unb 
them,  and  to  give  them  the  t^ncn  bte  S3ficber  geben  fSnneri/ 
books  which  you  have  bought,  wclc^e  @te  ^efauft  l^^bcn.  &C 
They  hope  that  you  will  make  ^cffcn/  bo?  @ic  i^ncn  cin  ®cfd)en! 
them  a  present  of  them.  Their  bomtt  niod)en  n)crben«  3iv  fStva 
brother  has  assured  me,  that  bcr  bat  mid)  t>crftd)crt/  \>a^  fie  ^ie 
they  esteem  you  without  know-  htf!tiWiicn,  ct)ne  @te  perfSnlic^  |0 
ing  yon  personally,  fennen« 

14 
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Would  to  God.  IBMltt  ®ctt  (See  Obs.  F.  Leeeoa 

XC.) 
Woald  to  God  it  weie  so.  meViU  ®ett,  ti  tohxe  fc. 

Would  to  God  he  had  done  it.      SBcOte  ®ett,  ex  l)^ttc  eg  gctf)an. 

How  could  I  get  tired  in  your  SBtc  fSnntc  t(^  Ui  2%nen  (ange  SE^eit 
company  ?  Ic  l^ben  ? 

Firstly  (at  first),  erfleng ; 

secondly,  &c.  ^wctteng  K* 

To  have  reason  to.  Itrfacftc  ^abcn*  —  ^ 

He  has  reason  to  be  sad.  Qx  i)at  Urfa^e  traurtg  ju  fetn. 

He  has  much  sorrow.  @r  ^at  I9tc(  93erbrup  (Summer). 

Obs.  B,    When  any  one  is  thanked  for  a  thing,  he 
must  answer  in  German: 

You  have  no  reason  for  it  f  (®te  ^en)  9{t(^t  Utfad^ 

To  look  upon  or  into.  (^f)cn  auf  or  m^ 

The  window  looks  into  the  street  )Dag  ^enflcr  ge^t  ouf  tie  (nac^  Uc) 

@tra$e. 
rhe  back  door  looks  into  the  >Dte  ^tntcrtl^fic  gel^t  nod^  bcm  ®a¥* 
garden.  ten. 

To  drown.  GrtrSnfen  (active  verb). 

{©rtrinfen*  (neuter   verb).    Part 
past,   ertrunfen.      Imper£   ep 
tronf. 
®rfaufen*    (neuter   verb).     Part 
past,  erfcten.    Imperf.  erfDff. 

Tojumpoutofthewindow.      g^^^SKaRSSn-. 
To  throw  out  of  Ihe  window,    g^*  ^g^^lT&SSn.. 

To  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by  G  t  f  d^  I  e  p  e  n  *• 
shooting). 

!3cmanbcm  etne  JtugeC  Mr  tea  itepf 
aSSS:  tine  Jtnaet  tan»  tol 
®el)tm  idgetu 
To  shoot  one^s  self  with  a  pistol.  @td)  mtt  ctner  ^IfMe  trfil^c^*. 
He  has  blown  out  his  brains.       (St  ^ot  fu^  eTfd)c{fetu 
Uehasblownouthis  brains  with  (Sr  M  fui^  mit  ftnq;  f^ifMc  en 
•  pistol.  Wcffen, 
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I  am  diovniag;.  3cb  otrinfe. 

He  jumped  oat  of  tlie  window.    Qx  ijl  au$  Urn  Jenifer  g^fpnin^ai. 

To  get  paid.  f  Sid)  bcjaMcn  (affcn*. 

To  sofier  one's  aetf  to  be  pie-  f  Sid)  bitten  Uffcn*. 

Tailed  upon. 

To  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine,  f  ^icb    )um    ^tttagcffcn    clnlabcn 

Get  paid.  f  SafTcn  ^U  ftcft  6c|aM(n ! 

Let  ns  3et  oat.  Baffin  ^le  un«  (or  wit  n>cncn)  aU 

rciffn. 
Let  as  break&st.  8afTen  6t(  utii  (or  loir  tocUen)  fr&|« 

flikfen. 
Let  him  give  it  to  me.  ]DaP  cr  nuc  U  Q<U,  or  cr  gebc  c< 

mir. 
Let  him  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock.  I>ap  cr  urn  |n>5(f  U^t  ta  fci,  or  cr  fci 

urn  i(ivclf  Ubr  ta. 
Let  him  send  it  to  me.  )Da9  cr  mir  ci  fcnU,  or  cr  fcnbc  ti 

mir. 
He  may  believe  it.  IDap  cr  gCaubc,  or  cr  glaube  c^ 

To  be  at  one's  ease.  SBcbaqcn,  bcbaglic^  cbcr  bcqucm  fcln'^ 

(impers.  verb,  gov.  dat.). 
To  be  oncomfortable.         Itnbcha^Iic^,  unbcqucm  ctcr  gcnlrt 

fcin*. 
I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  npon  6^  ifl  mir  ouf  btcfcm  ®tuM<  fc^r 

this  chair.  bcbaglid). 

You  are  oncomfortable  upon  your  @^  ijl  Sbncn  ntcf)t  bc!)Qg(id)  (cbct 

chair.  unbcf)ag(id))  auf  3brcm  QltuMc. 

We  are  uncomfortable  in  that  (S^  bcbagt  un^  in  ticfcm  Jlcfl^aufc 
boarding-house.  (ticfcr  ^cnficn)  ntd)t. 

To  make  one's  self  comfortable,  ^i  ftd)  bcqucm  moc^cm 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way.  ©id)  bcmftj)cn. 
Make  yourself  comfortable.  sj){ad)cn  ®ic  C0  fid)  bcqucnu 

Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  jsBcmU^cn  ®ic  fid)  nid)t. 

way. 
Do  as  if  you  were  at  home.  Ilbun  ®ic,  a(d  tvcnn  @lc  ju  ^aufc 

rocircn. 

Go  and  tell  him  that  1  cannot  ©cbt  unb  fagt  tf)m,  tap  Idft  (cuff 
come  to-day.  nid)t  fcmmcn  fann. 

He  came  and  told  us  he  could  6r  tarn  unb  fagtc  un^,  bap  cr  nic^t 
not  come.  fcmmcn  t'innU. 

To  prefer.  93  0  r  g  i  c  ^  c  n  *  (gcic^cn,  jog). 

(  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agree-  3c6  gic^e  ta^  ^Ztt^tic^c  bcm  Ut^Qjtt 
able.  ne^mcn  oor. 


Obs.  C.  When  an  adjective  is  used  sabstantively 
in  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  a  nonn  is  always 
understood,  e.  g.  bft  ffteidfe,  the  ricli,  meaning  brr  reUtjit 
SBHann ;  hit  &t^e^  the  beautiful  woman,  meaning  tie 
fcf)dnf  ^oit. 

Few  words  to  the  wise  (proTeib).  &<ithxtm  'ft  gat  prcMgcn  (l&padts 

nwit)* 

06^.  D.  An  adjective  used  substantively  without 
a  noun  being  understood  is  always  put  in  the  neuter 
gender,  e.  g.  ba^  ®to^e^  the  great ;  bod  (Sr^bntf,  the 
sublime  ;  ba^  Steu^erf/  the  exterior ;  bo^  ^nmcttf  the  in- 
terior. 

What  he  likes  best  is  hunting  ^tn  8tf6fle€  if!  bte  S^db  nnb  to^ 
and  fishing.  9tfd)en. 


'  Dcnn  IOC  tai  Gtrenge  mtt  bcm  3ats 

ten, 
9Bo  ^tarfe^  {i(^  unb  fO&l^ti  iHUtn 


For  when  the  Manly  and  the 

Fair, 
When   Strength  and    Beanty 

form  a  pair,  I      ten. 

Then  rings  it  out  a  merry  song.  [  Da  qtbt  ti  ctnen  guten  iltong. 

(@<^i((er  in  his  Stcb  wn  tet 
©tccfe,  the  song  of  the  bell). 
Severe,  tender,  mild  (gentle).       Streng,  gart,  niitb. 
To  be  welcome.  SBtUfommcn  fein*. 

You  are  welcome  every  where.    ®ie  jint  dbetaQ  winfommetu 

He  will  arrive  in  a  week.  Qt  wirb  in  acftt  Sflgen  (cincr  fS^td^) 

anfcmnten. 
It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this  (St  i)at  btcfe  !Reife  in  adj^  Sog^ 

journey.  gemo^t 

He  will  have  finished  his  studies  @t  n>irb  feine  €ftubtcn  in  cincm 

in  three  months.  I8tertctjaf)re  vcUenbet  l)CiJ>ctu 

He  finished  bis  studies  in  a  year.  6r  f)at  frtne  ©tubien  in  (inem  Sa(^ 

re  ooUentet. 

EXERCISES.      221. 

Have  you  already  seen  my  son  t — ^I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  how 
is  he  ? — ^He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognise  him, 
for  he  has  grown  very  tali  in  a  short  time. — Why  does  this  man 
give  nothing  to  the  poor  1 — He  is  too  avaricious  (getgig) ;  he  does 
not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money.— What 
sort  of  weather  is  it  1 — ^It  is  very  warm  ;  it  is  long  since  we  had 
any  rain  (eg  hot  tonge  nid)t  gercgnet)  :  I  believe  we  shall  have  a 
storm  (ein  (Remitter  bcfcmmcn). — It  may  be  (5)a6  fonn  rocl)(  fein).— 
The  wind  rises  (fid)  cr()cben*),  it  thunders  already;  do  you  hear  itt 
— Ye9, 1  do  hear  it,  but  the  storm  is  still  far  off  (n>ett  entfemt).— 
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Not  so  far  as  joa  think ;  see  how  it  lightens. — Bless  me  (^dii 
@ett),  what  a  shower  (n>c(c^  etn  cntfc|(tc^er  dtcgcn  ifl  ta^) ! — ^If  we  go 
into  some  place  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. — Let  us  go 
into  that  cottage  then ;  we  shall  be  sheltered  there  from  the  wind  and 
the  rain. — I  have  a  great  mind  to  bathe  (babcn)  to-day. — Where  will 
you  bathe  ? — In  the  river. — Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  '— 
Oh  no !  I  can  swim. — ^Who  taught  you  ^e^)  t — Last  summer  I  took 
a  few  lessons  at  the  swimming-school  (ttc  @d)n}tmmr<^ute). — Where 
shall  we  go  to  now  ? — Which  road  shall  we  take  ? — The  shortest 
will  be  the  best — We  have  too  much  sun  and  I  am  still  very  tired  ; 
let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  this  tree. — Who  is  that  man  that 
is  sitting  under  the  tree  ? — I  do  not  know  him. — It  seems,  he  wishes 
to  be  alone ;  for  when  we  offer  to  (lOcHen*)  to  approach  him,  he 
pretends  to  be  asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister :  she  uudeittands 
German  very  well ;  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends 
net  to  understand  me. 

222. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jaeger  ? — I  have  seen  him  ;  he  told  me  that 
his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  to  tell  you 
so. — When  they  have  arrived,  you  may  give  them  the  gold  rin^ 
which  you  have  bought;  they  flatter  themselves  that  you  will 
make  them  a  present  of  them,  for  they  love  you  without  knowing 
you  personally. — Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  1 — She  has 
written  to  me,  I  am  goin?  to  answer  her. — Shall  I  (^ctl  td))  tell  her 
that  you  are  here  ! — ^Tell  her ;  but  do  not  tell  her,  that  I  am  wait- 
ing for  her  impatiently. — Why  have  you  not  brought  your  sister 
along  with  you  t — Which  one  t— The  one  you  always  brinff,  the 
youngest  (bte  ittnafic).-— She  did  not  wish  to  go  out,  because  she  has 
the  tooth-ache. — 1  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. 
— How  old  is  she  ? — She  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old. — She  is  very 
tall  for  her  age  (t>ai  2C(tcr). — How  old  are  you  1 — ^I  am  twenty-two. 
— Is  it  possible  !  I  thought  you  were  not  yet  twenty. 

223. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  (bic  Soffe)  tea  1 — ^I  thank  you,  I  do  not 
like  tea. — Do  you  like  coffee  ? — I  do  like  it,  but  I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here  1 — How  could  I  get  tired  in  this 
aspreeable  society  1 — ^As  to  me  I  always  want  amusement.*— If  you 
did  as  I  do,  you  would  not  want  amusement ;  for  1  listen  to  all  those 
who  tell  me  anything. — ^In  this  manner  I  learn  (crfabrcn*)  a  thou- 
sand agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get  tired  ;  but  you  do 
nothing  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  reason  why  you  want  amusement. 
—I  would  do  every  thing  like  (n>ic)  you,  if  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
sad. — I  have  heard  just  now  that  one  of  my  best  friends  has  shot 
himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of  my  wife's  best  friends  has 
drowned  herself. — Where  has  she  drowned  herself? — She  has 
drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is  behind  her  house.  Yester- 
day at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  rose  without  saying  a  word 
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To  have  done.  ?^id  f^^^** 

Will  70  J  soon  have  done  work-  ^tnb  ^tc  hatb  nut  Sh^ct  HxbtH 

ingr  ?  fcrticj  ? 

I  shall  soon  have  done.  3d)  RHTtc  t>a(b  bamtt  frrtig  fetn* 

To  keep  wann.  ®icf)  morm  ^>attfn*. 

To  go  always  neat.  ^id)  imntfr  rcin(t<^  baltcn*. 

To  be  (to  keep)  on  one's  graard.  ©i^  Wtcn,  fid)  wtjfcbcn*. 

To  take  care  (be  careful).  @td)  in  Hdit  ncbmcn*. 

To  keep  on  one^s  guard  against  @td)  wr  3«nnAnbcm  in  Vc^t  nc^mcn* 

some  one.  (or  b^tcn). 

Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall.       9{cf)mcn  @tc  ftc^  in  Kd^t  (f)fitcn  9te 

fid)),  tap  ®ic  ni(t)t  foUcn. 
To  beware  of  somebody  or  some-  ©id)  per  3^*«wntf m  cber  wc  ttn)a< 

thing.  b^tcn  (or  in  2(d)t  ne^mm*)* 

Keep  on  your  guard  against  that  ^{itcn  €ie  fid)  Mt  ttefcm  SKannr. 

man. 
If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that  SBcnn  &\c  ftc^  Mc  bicfem  ^fcrbe 

horse  it  will  kick  you.  ntd)t  in  2(d)t  nc^mcn,  fo  mxh  tii 

@ic  rd)(a9cn. 
Take  care.  ®c!)cn  ©ic  pcft  wr. 

I  fear  he  will  come.  3cft  fiird)ti%  ba9  ft  fcmme. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come.  3d)  givcifTe  nicht  bap  rr  fcmmt. 
The  bad  weather  hinders  us  from  ^ai  fd)(cd)te  ffficttct  p(r^int<tt,  Vxif 

taking  a  walk.  wir  fpajicren  gcbcn. 

I  shall  prevent  you  from  going  3d)  rocrbc  fd)cn  ))crf)tnbcni,  bap  Gte 

out.  ou^gcbcn. 

(  shall  not  set  out  till  every  3d)  n>crbc  nic^t  obreifcn,  bi^  atte^ 

thing  is  ready.  fcrtig  ifl. 

The  enemy  is  stronger  than  you  iDcc  Jcinb  ift  ^Mcv,  al^STtegegtaubt 

thought.  boOcn. 

I  shall  certainly  come,  unless  I  3d)    n>crbc  ^cwip  fommen,  c6   fci 

am  taken  ill.  bcnn,  bap  tc^  franf  n>&rbe. 

To  be  taken  ill  (to  fall  sick).        ^ranf  rocrbcn*. 
Very  little  more,  and  I  would  do  Qi  fc^tt  locnig,  bap  tc^  c^  tf)UC* 

it. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  obtain  me  f  @«  llcfjt  nut  bet  3bncn^  baf  \^ 

that  situation.  bicfc  @tcUf  Ocfcmmc. 

He  is  quite  different  from  what  (St  ifl  gan$  anbcr6/  aH  ct  DCt  gcod 

he  was  two  years  ago.  3«brcn  war. 

You  do  not  act  any  more  as  you  @ie  f)<^nbc(n  nid)t  mel^v  fc,  n>ie  (or 

have  done.  @ic  banbcin  anber^,  aU)  ®ie  Qcs 

b^nbcU  f)ai}cn. 
Before  you  undertake  anything  (Sbc  ^\t  chva^  untcrncbnien/  fagcn 

tell  me  of  it.  @ie  cf  mir. 

Did  any  body  know  how  to  tell  ^at  3cnianb  auf  cine  natiir(i(tere 

a  story  in  a  more  natural  (more       (uni>'fiinftcltcrc)  2Crt  ju  Ctj&^teit 

artless)   manner  than  Lafon-      gcivupt,  ale  Safcntaine  ? 

taine? 
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A  thought,  ctn  ©etonfe  (mase.) ; 

an  idea,  ctne  3^ee ; 

a  sally,  <tn  (SinfaU  (masc). 

To  be  struck  with  a  thought.  Qmn  (Stnfall  bo&en*  (dnfudni*} 

A  thought  stnkes  me.  ^  ^d)  babe  cinen  einfott. 

Thai  never  crossed  my  mind.       €^  ctmo^  tft  nut  nte  etngcfallcii* 

To  take  it  into  one's  head.  f  @td)  ctnfallen  (atfcn** 

He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to  f  (Sr  (icp  fid)  n(u(t(^  einfonen,  mtdi 

rob  me.  ^n  beflcbten. 

Wliat  is  in  your  head  9  f  SBa6  f6ttt  3bnen  dm 

In  order  that,  in  order  to.  2(uf  bap  or  bomit. 

He*  works  in  order  to  be  one  day  ^r  orbcttct,  bomtt  ec  fdnem  IQattxs 
useful  to  his  country.  (onbe  dnf!  (einc^  SagcQ  nfttltd^ 

locrbc. 

rhe  native  country,  the  father-  ba^  f8ater(anb. 
land, 

One  day,  once,  (tnc^  Za^ci,  clnfL 

To  be  bom.  ®cb(lrtiq  [ctn*. 

Where  were  you  born  1  f  >2Bo  ffnb  Sie  gcbftrtig  ? 

I  was  I  orn  in  this  country.  f  ^d)  bin  in  ttefcm  6ant(  geb&rttg. 

Where  was  your  sister  bora  ?  f  2B^  iff  Sbre  ®d)n)c|tcc  gebfirttg? 

Shewai  born  in  the  United  States  f  @te  tfl  tn  ben  SScretntgtcn  &tMt 

of  North  America.  ten  Dcn  92crbanieri(a  gcbftrtt^ 

Where  were  your  brothe  ^  born  1  f  ®C  H^b  Sbtc  JBrfibct  gebfirttg  ? 

They  were  born  in  Fra'ice.  f  @i«  pnb  in  Sranftetc^  gebiltttg. 

Around,  round.  ^erum  (umber)* 

All  around,  round  a>out.  9lunb  betum  (runb  um^er)* 

The  dish  went  around  the  whole  )Die  ©d)Clffc(  gtng  Ibet  bet  gan^n 
company  till  h  oame  back  to  IItfd)9efeUfd)aft  berum,  bid  ftc  ioie$ 
the  landlord.  bcr  ^um  ^Btrtbe  gurfict  fanu 

We  sailed  around  England.         SBit  fcgcltcn  urn  (Snalanb  fymmu 

They  went  about  the  town  to  look  @te  gingen  in  ber  @tabt  umhet,  um 
at  the  curiosities.  tbre  inneren  9)2er&ofirbtgtetten  jO 

betrocbtcn. 

To  go  around  the  house.  '  Um  bad  ^mi  f)n\xm  geben**. 

To  go  about  the  house.  3n  bem  ^aufe  umbergeben'*. 

To  express  one's  self.  ©i*  audbrficfen. 

To  make  one's  self  understood,    ^id)  t>erf!dnb(id)  macben 

To  have  the  habit.  Die  ©ewcbnbeit  baben*. 

To  accustom.  ®cn>8bncn. 

To  accustom  one's  self  to  some-  ^td)  an  enoad  (accus.)  geto^bnm* 

thing. 
Children  must  be   accustomed  ^inbec  mfiffcn  bet  Seiten  an  bte  %t» 

eurly  to  labour.  belt  ge»ifbnt  wcrbem 
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rCiuc  (accus.)  eo(6e  gcwof^nt  (Wn* 
To  be  accustomed  to  a  thing.     <  C^ina  ©a(!)f  (gen.)  qctotbnt  fcm* 

C2(n  fine  Sacftc  (jfn>«^)nt  fctn*. 
I  am  accustomed  to  it.  3d)  bin  t$  gfwc'bnt. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  Ger-  3*  fonn  mid)  im  Dcutfftcn  nid)t.qttt 
man,  for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  ouetrOcf  on,  wciC  id)  nid)t  ga  fpre» 
of  speaking  it.  d)cn  gcwefjnt  tin  (cter :  wei(  id^ 

tm  Spred)m  nid)t  gcfibt  bin). 
You  speak  properly.  f  ©ie  rcl^cn,  »if  rid)'«  qc^rt. 

To  chatter.  ^C^loutcm. 

To  prate.  ©d)n)o^cn. 

A  prating  man,  cin  q^laubcrrt-,  ®d)w5|m 

A  prating  woman,  eine  €<bn)6jcrinn. 

To  practise.  Ileben* 

I  practise  speSiking.  f  3^  fibc  mtcft  tm  ©prccften. 

To  associate  (to  conyerse)  with  SKit  3cnwnbfm  umgebcn*. 

some  one. 
I  associate  (converse)  with  him.  3<ft  fic^e  mit  il^m  um. 

EXERCISES.     224. 

Have  you  been  learning  German  long  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  only 
been  learning  it  these  six  months. — Is  it  possible !  you  speak 
tolerably  (jicnilid))  well  for  so  short  a  time.— You  jest  (fd)criicn)  ;  I 
do  not  know  much  (of  it)  yet. — Indeed,  you  speak  it  well  already. 
I  think  you  flatter  me  a  little. — Not  at  all ;  you  speak  it  properly. 
— In  order  to  speak  it  properly  one  must  know  more  (of  it)  than  I 
know.-^You  know  enough  (of  it)  to  make  yourself  understood. — I 
still  make  many  mistakes. — That  is  (tbut)  nothing ;  you  must  not 
be  bashful ;  besides  (fibrrbtcf)  you  have  made  no  mistakes  in  all 
you  have  said  just  now. — I  am  still  timid  because  I  am  afraid  of 
bein?  laughed  at  (man  ni8d)te  jid)  ubcr  mid)  luflig  n]od)cn). — ^They 
would  be  very  unpolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who  would  be  (bcnn)  so 
unpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  1 — Do  you  not  know  the  proverb  1— 
Wnat  proverb  1 — He  who  (Lesson  XXIX.)  wishes  to  speak  well, 
must  begin  by  speakin?  badly.  Do  you  understand  all  I  am  telling 
you? — i  do  understand  and  comprehend  (bcgrcifcn*)  it  very  well; 
but  I  cannot  yet  express  myself  well  in  German,  because  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  it.— >That  will  come  in  (mit  tcr)  time. — I 
wish  it  (may)  with  all  my  heart. 

Good  morning.  Miss. — Ah  (@i)  !  here  you  are  at  last.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You  will  pardon  me,  my 
dear,  I  could  not  come  sooner  (ebcr). — Sit  down,  if  you  please.— 
How  is  your  mother  1 — She  i:-^  oett^r  lo-day  than  she  was  yesterday. 
— I  am  glad  of  it. — Were  you  a»  '.ne  ball  yesterday  1 — I  was  there. 
— Were  you  much  amused  (jid  ^*u^liltQC^)  1 — Only  so  so. — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  return  home  1 — A^ »/  '^aarter  past  eleven. 

.  14* 
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Do  Ton  •ometimes  see  roj  brother  ? — ^I  do  see  him  sometimes ; 
when  1  met  him  the  other  day  (nm(td)),  he  complained  of  yon.  *'  II 
be  had  behared  better,  and  had  been  more  economical  ffrarfum)," 
said  he,  **he  would  hare  had  no  debts  (Sd)n(^<n,  plur.)  and  I 
would  not  hare  bef;n  angry  with  him." — I  begged  of  (btttm*)  him 
to  have  compassion  on  you,  telling  him,  that  yoa  had  not  even 
money  enough  to  buy  bread.  ^Tell  him,  when  yon  see  him,"  re- 
plied he  to  me,  **  that  notwithstanding  his  bad  beharionr  towards 
me,  I  pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued  he,  *'  that  one  should 
not  laugh  (fptttrn)  at  those  to  whom  (Lessons  XIV.  and  LX.)  one 
is  under  obligations.  Have  the  goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be 
much  oblig(;d  to  you,"  added  he  in  going  away. — Why  do  yon 
associate  with  that  mani — I  would  not  associate  with  him,  if  he 
had  not  rendered  me  great  services. — Do  not  trust  him,  for  if  you 
are  not  on  your  guard,  he  will  cheat  you. — ^Take  care  of  that  horse, 
otherwise  it  will  kick  you. — Why  do  you  work  so  much  t — 1  work 
in  order  to  be  one  day  useful  to  my  country.     (See  end  of  LessoL 
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tzciion. 

He  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  such  f  dt  lUH  mtc^  |u  {cl)X,  M  tap  ec 

a  thing.  ttcfc^  tbun  fclltc. 

I  will  rather  die  than  do  that.        f  3cb  toiW  iubcv  \taUti,  aH  tap  xdf 

tti'fc^  t^un  \tHte  or  aU  btefc^  t^utu 
She  loved  him  so  much,  that  she  ®ic  (tcbtc  iljn  fo  \cl)V,  top  pc  H)n  fcs 

even  wished  to  marry  him.  qor  bcirotbcn  wcUU* 

He  cannot  have  said  that  unless  f  i&t  fonn  ticfc^  nic^t  gcfagt  habiti, 

he  is  a  fool.  e^  fci  tenn^  top  cc  cin  9Zon:  t|t 

To  get  married  (to  enter  into  i  @tc^  Dcr^ctrotf)cn. 

matrimony).  (  @t(b  t^er^^lidbcn  or  i^ermA^tetu 

To  marry  somebody.  Scmonten  f)ctratl)cn. 

To  marry  (meaning  to  give  in  85«r()ciraticn  (vev^^tic^en). 

marrla^). 
My  cousin,  having  given   his  S?ad>tem  mcin  SSettet  fctnc  ^ms 

sister    in    marriage,    married      (tcr  MrWtotftct  bottc  (Page  280), 

Lady  Pommern.  l)ciratiete  cc  Jrdulcin  wn  ^n» 

menu 
Is  your  cousin  married  1  3(1  3f)r  ^crc  SSettcc  ©cr^cicot^et  ? 

No,  ho  is  still  a  bachelor.  f  ^m,  it  ifl  nec^  (ctig. 

To  be  a  bachelor.  f  2^tig  fcin*. 

Embarrassed^  puzzled^  at  a  loss,  $8  e  r  I  (  9  (  n* 

The  embarrassment,  the  puzzle,   tic  fB(r(egcnf)cit. 

You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me.        @ic  fc^cn  mi^  in  $Ber(e9cti]^eit 
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0  puzzle  (perplex)  nio.  6tc  mad)(n  nti4  Mtfcgciu 

The  marriage,  Mc  .pciratf),  tic  (51^. 

n  '  demands  my  sister  in  onar-  (&t  pcrlangt   imtnc    Q&^wtfcx  juf 
nage.  Gf)c. 

To  take  measures.  g)?n|}rCiictn  ncbtncn*  (or  crgreifcti*)^ 

I  shall  take  other  measures.  3^  ivJrtc  antcrc  9)2aprtfgeln  ergreb 

fen  (or  ncl)mcn). 

Goodness !  how  rapidly  does  ^U'xn  C^ett !  to'it  Krfh:ci(ftt  bic  3ett 
time  pass  in  your  society.  in  Sbrcr  @cfcUfd)aft. 

The  compliment,  tog  ©cmptimcnt  (plur.  c"). 

You  are  making  me  a  compli-  @ie  ntacbcn  niir  to  cin  Gompltment^ 
ment  to  which  I  do  not  know  mcrauf  id)  ntd)t$  ^u  antn)crtcn 
what  to  answer.  n>cip. 

rhe  least  blow  makes  him  cry  )Dcr  ftcinflt  ^tag  mocftt  i^ti  VM$ 
(weep).  ncn  (Oringt  ifjn  jum  atfcinen). 

To  frighten.  (5rfd)rccfen  (a  regular  active 

verb). 

To  be  frightened.  {  ^?S?rf&re'*^U!'^ 

Thou  art  frightened,  he  is  fright-  IDu  erfc^ricfjt,  cr  rrfd)rtdtt* 

ened. 
Be  not  frightened.  Grfc^rcdcn  @tc  nt(l)t. 

The  least  thing  frightens  him  )Da6  ©crin^fte  crfd)rc(ft  t^n  (fie)* 

(her,  them). 
At  what  are  you  frightened  ?         SBcrdOcr   erfc^rcdfcn    @te?      (See 

Obs»  C.  Lesson  LII.) 
To  be  frightened  at  something.    UiUt  Qttoai  (accus.)  erf^reden** 

To  depend  on,  upon.        ^  2Cnf  cmmen  ♦-o  u  f. 

That  depends  upon  circumstan-  )Da6  f)din^t  ocn  ben  Umfl&nben  a6* 

cea 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me.    IDag  b&ngt  ni(tt  Dcn  mlr  q6. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that.    (Si  ()&ngt  Dcn  i()m  a(>,  btefe^  |tt  t^tttu 
0 !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him.      D !    [a,   tag    b&ngt   t)On    tf)m  ab 

(fcmmt  auf  t^n  an). 
That  man  lives  at  every  body's  iDtcfcr  sotann  Ubt  auf  Sebmnann^ 

expense.  llnf«f!en. 

The  expense  (cost),  btc  Un!ef!cn  (is  never  used  in  the 

singular)* 
At  (jther  people's  expense  (or  Kuf  2Cnbetet  Unfcftcm 

charge). 

■  Neutei  nouns  derived  from  foreiffn  languages  and  termmating  in  fttt  take 
e  in  the  plural,  except  the  two  words :  ba8  ^arlamrnt,  the  parliament ;  ba« 
SHegtment,  the  regiment,  which  like  all  other  neuter  nouns,  take  er  in  all  the 
cases  plural. 
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Thefiuilt, 

It  is  not  m J  feolt. 

Do  not  la  J  it  to  my  chsirge. 
Do  not  accuse  me  of  it. 
Who  can  help  it  1 

Whose  hvli  is  it  I 
I  cannot  help  it. 

The  delay. 
He  does  it  without  delay. 
I  most  go  (most  be  off). 

Go  away !  be  gone ! 


t  3Ai/inmd/t&ifdbUBttaL 
t  CK  tfi  niibt  mamt  e&ttfB^ 

t  (Men  Zit  wit  ^  Bdfdb  wad^ 

SBcr  fam  tafir  ? 

f  SBct  iftCSfWbtaraaT 

3d)fami  mid»tlbafiK. 
34)  f  ann  ci  iit4^  dnNnu 

bet  TCnfft^iu 

Gr  tbnt  fS  ebne  TCnffd^tu 

t  3cb  imll  iiui4k>/  tof  t4  /0rt» 
fcmmc* 


To  be  astonished  {surprised).  Qtftanntn,  txftannt  fein* 

I  am  snrpnsed  at  it.  J  ^W)  bin  bortbrr  crftamit 

An  extraordinary  thing  happened  G^  frdgncte  ficb  ctnM^  Vnpcrerbevt^ 
which  surprised  every  body.         Iid)f5,   loerilWc    Sk^^nnaiin   o^ 

fbiunte  (crfiaimt  mar). 

f(Si  ifi  »:Btde^  dcfc^^/  netfibcc  &t 
rrflaunen  nKTbcm 
(Si  l)ot  fid)  SStde^  ccctgnct,  nwdto 
@ic  crflaunen  tocrbm. 

f^chxttc  Zay  nxrbcn  iinQ^^tn,  e|e 
btefe^  g(fd)t€bt 
G$  loerben  mc^ere  Soge  |)t]i^(ci^ 

To  jest.  ©cfttrjcn. 

The  jest,  ber  6d)cr|. 

Yon  are  jesting.  @U  fd)n:^n. 

He  is  no  joker  (cannot  take  a  (&t  (Sft  nid^  nnt  ft((  fi^au 
joke). 


To  beg  some  one's  pardon. 
I  beg  your  pardon. 
To  pardon. 


3entanben  urn  SSer^^ung  btttoi* 
3d)  bttte  6ic  urn  SSerjeibung* 
g5n:acil)«i*  (wrgicben,  ocr^teb)* 


The  watch  goes  too  fast.  >Dic  Itbc  gebt  wr  (or  |u  frfif))* 

The  watch  goes  too  slow  (re-  iDte  U^r  Qc\)t  nad^  (or  ju  fp^t> 

tards). 

My  watch  has  stopped.  s02etne  U^r  if!  fte^en  gcMteben* 


To  stop. 
did  we  leave  offi 


Steven  bletben*. 

t  SBo  ftnb  w\x  Mtn  ^tfiHitbrnl 
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A^here  did  we  stop  1  f  ffio  finb  mx  geblicben  ? 

<^e  left  off  at  the  fortieth  Les-  SGBir  finb  hci  tcr  werjiaflcn  itditn, 
son,  page  100.  @citc  100  flebcn  geWubcn. 

To  wind  up  a  watch.        (Sine  ll^r  ouftie5«n*. 
To  regulate  a  watch.         ©inc  llbr  ftcllcm 
Vour  watch  is  twenty  minutes  3l^re  ll^r  Qebt  iwoiiiig  sDStnuten  ju 
too  fast,  and  mine  a  quarter      frfif)  (wr),  ntit  bic  nifintge  eine 
of  an  hour  too  slow.  93tcrtcl|!untf  ^u  fpd't  (nod)). 

It  will  soon  strike  twelve.  ©«  wirb  gldd)  jwolf  fd)lQ9en. 

Has  it  already  struck  twelve  1      ^at  f«  fd)cn  iro8(f  gcfcblagcn  ? 
To  strike  (heat).  Sd)ta(jcn*  (Imperf.  fd)lU9). 

Thou  strikest,  he  strikes.  2)u  \&}iiiQ%  cr  fd)t<!r9t. 

rhii'To%^e?yTa^in8oon.  ]+  2Cuf  t^aaige^  aBiebctfc6<tt> 
To  fail,  to  want,  to  aU.      ^t\)Xtn. 

E  Uthe  mitter  with  you  1  l®"*  f'^t  S^incn? 

You  look  so  melancholy.  6t(  fe^cn  fo  fc^iocrmlitbtd  oat. 

On  condition,  o.  provided.         {K^  1^^ "^ 

I  will  lend  you  money,  provided  3d)  will  Sbncn  ®clt  tcib^n/  unt« 
you  will  henceforth  be  more  bcr  SBctingung,  bop  Sie  in  3us 
economical  than  you  have  hi-  funft  fporfamer  fctcn/  aU  ®te  tt^s 
therto  been.  ^et  gctvcfcn  finb* 

Henceforth.  3n  3u!unft. 

Economical.  @l>arfani  or  ()au^()&(tmf(i^ 

To  renounce  gambling.  J)fm  ©ptcte  cntfogcn. 

The  game  (sport,  play),       ba^  <Spie(. 

To  follow  advice  rcounseH        5"  ®^"^"*  ^^^^^  ^^9*"' 
10  loiiow  aavice  (counsel).      ^  ^.^^^^^  g^^^j^  befclQcn. 

EXERCISES.     226. 

What  o'clock  is  iti — ^It  is  half  past  one. — ^You  say  it  is  half  past 
one,  and  by  (auf  with  the  dat.)  my  watch  it  is  but  half  past  twelve. 
i— It  will  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  yet  struck  one. — 
I  assure  you,  it  is  five  and  twenty  minutes  past  one,  for  my  watch 
goes  very  well. — Bless  me !  how  rapidly  time  passes  in  your  so- 
ciety.— Yon  make  me  a  compliment  to  which  I  do  not  know  what  to 
answer. — Have  you  bought  your  watch  in  Paris? — I  have  not 
bought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present  of  it  (bamit). — What 
Has  that  woman  entrusted  you  with  ? — She  has  entrusted  me  with 

*>  This  is  the  way  in  which  Germans  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
generally  express  themselves  when  separating.  It  answers  the  French :  tm 
fiaiavr  at  vomt  rtvoir,  or  simply  au  rtvcir. 


a  secret  of  a  (oen  ctncm)  gpreat  count  who  is  in  a  great  embarrasa- 
ment  about  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters. — Does  any  one 
ask  her  in  marriage  ? — -The  man  who  demands  her  in  marriage  is  a 
nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood  (au6  tec  9'iad)b<Jrfci)aft). — Is  he  rich  1 
— No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  who  has  not  a  farthing  (tcz  ^cUcr). — You  say 
you  have  no  friends  among  your  schoolfellows  (tcr  9)2ttfd){i((r) ;  bat 
is  it  not  your  fault  ]  You  have  spoken  ill  of  them  (ocn  tbncn),  and 
they  have  not  offended  you.  They  have  done  you  good  and  never- 
theless you  have  quarelled  with  them  (page  278).  Belieye  me,  he 
who  has  no  friends  deserves  (Dcrticncn)  to  have  none. 

227. 

Dialogue  (J£)a^  ©cfprcic^)  between  a  tailor  and  ais  journeyman 
Cba  ®(rfcU,  gen.  en).  Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  the 
Count  Narissi  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — ^What  did 
he  say  1 — He  said  nothing  but  that  (auOct  t)o9)  li.e  had  a  ffreat  mind 
to  give  me  a  box  on  the  ear  (tic  Oljrfcigc),  because  1  had  not 
brought  them  sooner. — What  did  you  answer  him  ? — Sir,  said  I, 
I  do  not  understand  that  joke  :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ;  and  ii 
you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  I  shall  take  other  measures.  Scarcely 
(^auni)  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  (na^ 
Urn  iDcQcn  grcifcn*),  and  I  ran  away  (t>ic  Jluc^t  ne()mcn*). 

228. 

At  what  are  you  astonished  t — I  am  astonished  to  find  you  still 
in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  (iDie)  sick  I  am  you  would  not  be  as- 
tonished at  it. — Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? — Yes,  madam,  it  is 
already  half  past  twelve. — Is  it  possible  that  it  is  so  late  1 — ^That  is 
not  late,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go  well  (ccd)t)  1 — No, 
miss,  it  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — ^And  mine  goes  half  an 
hour  too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — ^In  fact,  you  are  right. — ^Is 
it  wound  up  1 — It  is  wound  up,  and  yet  (bcnncdb^  it  does  not  go. — 
Do  you  hear,  it  is  striking  one  o'clock. — ^Then  I  will  regulate  my 
watch  and  go  home. — Pray  (3ct  bittc)  stay  a  little  longer  (nccfe  cin 
iDcnic)) ! — ^I  cannot,  for  we  dine  precisely  at  one  o'clock  (mit  b«m 
^c^togc  ein^). — (Adieu),  till  I  see  you  again. 

229. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  1  why  do  you  look 
so  melancholy  1 — ^Nothing  ails  me. — Are  you  in  any  trouble  (^b«tt 
@ie  trgcnt  cinen  Summer)  ? — ^I  have  nothing,  and  even  less  than 
nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  farthing  and  owe  a  great  deal  to  my  cre- 
ditors. Am  I  not  very  unhappy  1 — When  a  man  is  well  and  has 
friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour  1 — What  do 
you  wish  ? — Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty  crowns. — ^I  will 
lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  re- 
nounce gambling  and  be  more  economical  than  you  have  hitherto 
heen.'^l  see  now,  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  I  love  you  too  mucd; 
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not  to  follow  your  adTice.-^ohn  ! — ^What  is  yonr  pleaaure,  nir  ?^ 
Brin^  me  some  wine. — Presently,  sir. — Henry ! — Madam  1 — Make 
the  fire. — ^Tlie  matd-senrant  has  made  it  already. — Brinfjr  me  some 
paper,  pens  and  ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (ta  ^trcufant)  or 
blotting-paper  (ba^  SSf^hpapicr),  sealing-wax  (^ct  CicgifUacf)  and  a 
light  (^td)t). — Go  and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be  back 
again  at  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to  carry  my  letters  to  (oiif)  the  post 
office. — Very  well,  madam.     (See  endf  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— acl)l  unb  ttettlt^ijeU 

Section. 

Out  of 9  except.  TCttpec  (governs  the  datife).« 

Out  of,  or  without  doors.  2(u$er  brm  .^aufc. 

He  works  out  of  doors.  Qx  arOcitct  aupcr  bein  J^a\x\(. 

They  were  all  present,  except  @tc  n>arcn  aUc  to,  auper  ben  6etbett 

the  two  brothers.  S3tfibern. 

Except  you  and  I,  nobody  was  TCuper  3bncn  unb  nur  fe^Ite  9{ic< 

absent.  manb. 

Besides  that,  otherwise.    Vu^crbcm  (librrbtcQ. 
Excepting  this,  he  is  an  honest  2(u$crbcm  t|l  a  etn  e^dtc^ei:  9)2ann* 

man. 

It  can  be  dona  f  (Si  ^tbt  9}?ittc(,'*  e^  ju  tf)un. 

There  is  no  means  of  finding  f  (&i  tfl  ntd)t  m9g(td)  (obcr  ti  gtbt 
money  now.  fctn  ^ittcl),  {tcb  in  bicfem  2(ugcn< 

b(tcf&  Q^itti  gu  t)crr(^affcn. 

Along»  Z&nai  (governs  the  dative  aa 

well  as  the  genitive).' 

Along  the  road.  [  ^^jj^^  bcSgt 

All  the  year  round.  t  5)a«  gonjc  Sobr  IE)inbur(l^. 

To  enable—to.  3n  ben  ©tanb  fc|cn  —  ju. 

To  be  able— to.  3m  ©tanbc  fcin* — ju. 

To  sing.  ©tngcn*    (Part,    past,   gcfungctt* 

Imperf.  fang). 

■  9luf  er  employed  as  a  conjunction  may  be  followed  by  any  case,  according 
to  the  verb  by  which  the  case  is  governed.  Ex.  ^6^  \^abt  ^Jlitmanhtn  an^tt 
ifyi  gefc^en,  I  have  seen  no  one  except  him ;  t9  xoax  0ltemanb  ba,  an^tt  tt, 
nobody  was  there  except  he. 

i>  ^ad  ^ittel,  the  means,  is  here  in  the  plural. 

y  The  ^'i-^spofition  lunf^d  must  n»t  be  mistaken  for  the  adverb  Tangfl^  super* 
-ative  of  lange,  a  long  whUo.  Ex.  Una9  ben  Ufern  bc8  dtf^tinS  bin  i^  fc^on 
Un^fl  gereifet;  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  travelled  along  the  be  "ders  of  tha 
Rhme. 
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To  the  Tifirht,  on  the  right  side  fRcd^H,  reenter  ^ant. 

(or  hand). 
To  the  left,  on  the  left  side  (or  ^'inH,  Unfet  ^anb* 

hand). 
Could  you  not  tell  me  which  is  Jlonntcn  @tf  mtr  nt(f)t  fogcn,  I9c((^(^ 
the  nearest  way  to  the   city      bet  ffir|cflc  SBeg  tfl,  um  an$  ^l)W 
gate  ?  iVi  fcnuncn  ? 

Go  to  the  foot  of  this  street,  and  ©cbcn  <B\c  bte  gangc  @tra$e  l^inauf 
when  you  are  there,  turn  to  the  (binob)  ;  unb  wcnn  @ie  oOen 
right,  and  you  will  find  a  cross-  (untcn)  (inb,  loenbcn  &k  fi(^ 
way,  which  you  must  take.  linf^  ;    ba    aubcn    @tc    eincn 

^rcugKDCg  flnbcii/  dUt  ben  @te 
acl)cn. 
And  then  1  Uno  bcrnad)  ? 

You  will  then  enter  a  broad  street,  |>crnac^  fommcn  ^te  in  cine  iienn 
which  will  bring  you  to  a  great  tid)  brcite  ©trape^  bie  Sie  ouf 
square,  where  you  will  see  a  cincn  grcpcn  $(a|  ffibtt,  n>o  @te 
blind  alley.  eine  ©ocfjaffe  fel)cn  wcrbcn. 

You  must  leave  the  blind  alley  ®te  (affcn  bte  ©iicfgalfe  tinfet  ^anb, 
on  your  left,  and  pass  under  unb  gcben  burd)  bte  Qd^wxhhh^n, 
the  arcade  that  is  near  it.  bte  baneben  |inb. 

Then  you  must  ask  again.  f  Klebann  fragen  @ie  metter* 

The  arcade,  ber  ^dftoihic^in ; 

the  cross- way,  bet  ^reu^mcg ; 

the  shore  (bank),  ba^  ©cflabe  ; 

the  blind  alley,  bie  8acfgof[e. 

Through.  >D  u  r  c^  (governs  the  accusative). 

Do  not  cross  (on  horseback)  the  9lctte  ntc^t  burc^  ben  SBatb ! 

forest. 

He  made  his  way  through  the  f  @r  6of)nte  |i(^  etnen  flSSt^  bur^ 

enemy.  bte  Jcinbe. 

By  this  means  the  patient  was  >Dur<^  btcfe^  s02ttte(  toaxh  bet  ^tanfe 

cured.  gcfunb. 

He  speaks  through  the  nose.  @c  rebet  but(^  bte  ffla\u 

Without,  Z>f)n^f    fonbet    (govern    the 

accus.). 

Do  not  go  out  without  me.  ©cl^cn  ©te  clftne  mt(ft  nt<%t  otid ! 

Without  the  least  doubt.  ©onber^  oUen  3»etfe(. 

To  last  {to  wear  well).        4^o(ten*/  battftn. 

That  cloth  will  wear  well.  )Dtefe«  Su(ft  wtrb  qut  f)altctu 

How  long  has  that  coat  lasted  SSBte  tange  l)at  S^nen  biefe^  ACctb 
you  ?  9cf)Qtten  ? 

To  my  liking.  sjUcudj  mcinem  <8e(le6«n  ((BefaIIen> 

*  ^onhtx  instead  of  ol^nr  is  only  used  in  poetry. 


The  question  is  to  kn  )w  what 
we  shall  do  to  pass  the  time 
agreeably. 


To  ereiy  body's  liking.  9taA  Scbrmuinn^  SBcTtchm  (8Be|fi 

gcfalkn). 
Nobody  can  do  any  thing  to  his  9{Umont  fann  t^m  tttoai  xtdit  ma* 
liking.  d^m* 

The  quesdon  is,  it  tarn.  apo„.  j  g  SX^^Un  ,«. 

It  does  not  torn  upon  your  C^  f)onMt  fid)  n'td)t  urn  36t  fStxs 
pleasure,  but  upon  your  pro-  gnfigcn,  fcntrrn  um  2^x€  'gcxU 
gress.  fd)ritte. 

You  play,  sir,  but  placing  is  not  Sic  fpiclcn,  nictn  ^crr ;  obcr  Sic 
the  thing,  but  studying.  fcUcn  nid)t  fpiclen,  \ctitivn  fhit)t^ 

rcn. 

What  is  going  on  t  ^  "?'  ""•«  ("*"''")  '"'"*'«  P**«  » 

^     ®  J  IBcrauf  f ommt  c*  on  7 

(S^  fcmmt  tarauf  on  |u  iDtjyen,  100$ 
n>ir  tbun  ivcrtcn  (conversational 
style:  9Bir  mfilJcn  n)tjy<rn,  n>od 
loir  tf)un  feUcn),  um  unfcre  3(it 
ongcncf)m  (linjubringen  otcr  ^u^us 
^     bringcn. 

I  propose  (intend)  joining  a  hunt-  3d)  ncbme  mtr  wr,  finer  3od^P<^tttc 
ing  party.  bci;^un)of)nen. 

On  purpose.  97{it  Jlcip^  ocrfd'^ftc^ 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  3d)  bitte  Sie  um  )8crjCtbung,  icft 
done  it  on  purpose.  i)abi  c6  ntd)t  ocrf^glid)  (mit  Jlci^) 

gct^on. 

A  game  at  chess,  etnc  ^arttc  Sdiodft. 

A  game  at  billiaids,  cine  ^partie  93tlIorb« 

To  play  upon  the  violin.  TTuf  bcr  SJicItnc  fpictcn* 

To  play  the  violin.  iDic  SSicIine  clcr  SSiolin  fpictcn. 

To  play  for  something.  Um  ctma^  fpiclcn. 

To  play  upon  the  harpsichord.  2(uf  bcm  Jtlacict  (bo^  Slower)  fpie* 

Icn. 

To  play  upon  the  flute.  2(uf  ta  Jlctc  (bic  gWtc)  blofcn*. 

To  play  at  cards.  .Rortcn  fpiclcn. 

The  game  of  chess,  tog  @d)ad)fptc( ; 

the  card,  tic  jtortc ; 

the  playing  at  cards  (the  card-  tog  ^ortcnfptcl ; 

playing), 

the  pack  of  cards,  bog  6ptc(  Morten. 

Obs  The  name  of  the  instrument  is  put  in  the  ac- 
cusative when  we  wish  to  express,  with  the  verb  fpie* 
fen,  that  a  person  knows  how  to  play  ;  but  when  we 
wish  to  express  that  he  is  actually  playing,  it  require? 
the  preposition  auf  with  the  dative.  Ex.  bic  SBioKnf 
fpielen,  to  play  the  violin ;  auf  ter  Siotiitc  fpicfen,  to  play 


upon  the  violin.    The  names  of  games  are  en^Ioyed 
without  an  article,  and  the  rest  is  as  in  English. 

To  blow,  SB  t  a  f  c  n  •  (gcMofcn,  Wic«). 

Thou  blowest,  he  blows.  2)u  Mdfcft,  er  Mfift. 

To  hold  one's  tongue.  7  ^^j,^  •  -.    *  /    rj.   •  tjt.    •    \ 

To  stop  speaking,  to  be  silent.  j®*»"9«n'  Off^wtcflcn,  \i,mt^. 

Do  you  hold  your  tongue?  @d)tvctgcn  ©ic? 

I  do  hold  my  tongue.  Sd)  (c^rocige. 

After  speaking  half  an  hour,  he  9?Qd)l>cm  <t  cine  ^otOe  ^tunbe  gerf 

held  his  tongue.  tct  l)flttc^  fd)n>icg  cr. 

To  suspect.  $8ermut^cn. 

I  suspect  what  he  has  done.         3d&  r>cxm\xt\:)C,  voa^  cr  gctl&on  ^^t. 
He  does  not  suspect  what  is  (&t  Dcrmut()Ct  nid)t/  toai  i^m  lotbcci 

going  to  happen  to  him.  fat)rcn  totrb. 

Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  ®cbcn!cn  ®ic  ftdft  tangc  in  bcr  @taM 

stay  in  town  ?  fluftuftattcn  ? 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  3d)  .qctcnfc  nuc^  ntc^t  langc  ba  ouf 
stay  there.  ju^ottcn. 

To  make  a  stay.  ©id)  oufbaltcn*. 

The  stay,  the  sojourn,        tcr  2Cufcntf)alt. 

To  think.  IDcnfcn*  (9cl)od)t,  Ixi^tc). 

To  think  of  some  one  or  of  some-  Un  Scnwnbcn  cbcr  on  ctiDO^  ten* 

thing.  fen*. 

Of  whom  do  you  think?  TTn  wen  bcnfcn  ©ic? 

Of  what  do  you  think  ?  SBcran  bcnfcn  @tc?    (See  Rnlei 

Lesson  LXIV.) 

EXERCISES.      230. 

Sir,  may  I  ask  you  where  the  Earl  of  B.  lives  1 — He  lires  near 
the  castle  (Lesson  LXVIIL)  on  the  other  side  ((cnfcit)  of  the  rirer. 
— Could  you  tell  me  which  road  I  must  take  to  go  thither  1 — Yon 
must  go  along  the  shore  (idn^i  bcm  ©citabc  f)tn),  and  you  will  come 
to  a  little  street  on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you  straight  (gerate) 
to  his  house  (ouf  ta^  ^au^  gu).  It  is  a  fine  house,  you  will  find  it 
easily  ((v'td)t). — ^I  thank  you,  sir. — Does  the  Count  N.  liye  here? 
— Yes,  sir,  walk  in  (fid)  herein  bcmftbcn),  if  you  please. — ^Is  the 
count  at  home  ?  I  wish  to  have  the  honour  to  speak  to  him. — Yes, 
sir,  he  is  at  home;  whom  shall  I  have  the  honour  to  announce 
(me(^fcn)  t — I  am  from  B.,  and  my  name  is  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  arsenal  (ba^  Scug^ou^l)  ? — Go 
down  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  foot,  turn  to  the  leA 
and  take  the  cross-way ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather  narrow 
(cn^c)  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square,  where  you  will 


see  a  blind  alley. — ^TVron^i  which  I  mast  pass  1 — No,  for  there  ii 

no  outlet  (tcr  2(u^anq).  You  must  leave  it  on  the  light,  and  pass 
Dnder  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — And  then  I — ^And  then  yoa 
must  inquire  further. — 1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. — Do  not 
mention  it  (i&^  if!  ntd)t  Urfad)(). 

231. 

Are  you  able  to  translate  a  French  letter  into  German  ? — I  am 
(C6). — Who  has  (C6)  taught  you  1 — My  German  master  has  enabled 
me  to  dc  't. — You  are  singing,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not  a  time  for 
singing ;  you  ought  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  are  told. 
—We  are  at  a  loss. — What  are  you  at  a  loss  atl — I  am  going  to 
tell  you  :  it  is  a  question  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our  f.me  agree- 
ably.— Play  a  gtime  at  billiards  or  at  chess. — We  have  proposed 
joining  a  hunting  party :  do  you  ffo  with  (us)  1 — I  cannot,  for  I 
have  not  done  my  task  yet :  and  if  I  neglect  it,  my  n^aster  will 
scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his  liking ;  if  you  like  staying 
at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting,  we  cannot  hinder  you. — Does 
Mr.  K.  go  with  us  1 — Perhaps. — I  should  not  like  to  go  with  him, 
for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  excepting  that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  f  you  look  angry. — I  have  reason 
to  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money  now. — Have 
you  been  at  Mr.  A's  ? — I  have  been  at  his  house  ;  but  there  is  no 
possibility  of  borrowing  any  from  him.  I  suspected  that  he  would 
not  lend  me  any,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  him  ; 
and  had  you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have  subjected  my- 
self (fic^  ausfcgcn)  to  a  refusal  (tic  o0fd)tfi9ige  2Cntwcrt). 

232. 

I  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister  would 
be  hungry  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  you  hither. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  that  your  mother  is  not  here.  I  am  aston- 
ished (6*^  bcfrcmtct  mid))  that  you  do  not  drink  your  coffee. — If  I 
were  not  sleepy  I  would  drink  it. — Sometimes  (^J5all>)  you  are  slee- 
py, sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,  and  sometimes  something 
else  IS  the  matter  with  you  (ift  Sbncn  ctivo^  ?(nl>crc^).  I  believe 
that  you  think  too  much  about  (an)  the  misfortune  that  has  hap- 
pened to  your  friend  (fem.). — If  I  did  not  think  about  it,  who  would 
think  about  it  ? — Of  whom  does  your  brother  think  ? — He  thinks  of 
me ;  for  we  always  think  of  each  other  when  we  are  not  together 
(Oeifammcn). 

I  have  seen  six  players  (bcr  ©pic(cr)  to-day,  who  were  all  win- 
ning at  the  same  time  (^u  gtctcftcr  3ctl). — ^That  cannot  be,  for  a 
player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — You  would  be  riffht  if  I 
were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at  cards  or  billiards ;  but 
I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players  (bcr  ^(ctcns  un^  iPictinfpics 
Icr). — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (iiiacbcn)  music  1 — Very  often,  for 
I  like  it  much. — What  instrument  do  you  play  1 — ^I  play  the  violin* 
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and  my  sister  plays  the  harpsichord.  My  brother,  who  plays  th6 
bass  (iev  2^ap),  accompanies  (bcglcttcn)  us,  and  Miss  Stolz  some-> 
times  applauds  us  (3cmant)ent  Scifall  gu!(atfd)cn). — Does  she  not 
also  play  some  musical  instrument  (ba^  muftCa(ifd)e  Snflrument)  1— 
She  plays  the  harp  (btc  ^arfc),  but  she  is  too  proud  (ftd^)  to  prac- 
tise music  with  us. — A  very  (fcftr)  poor  town  went  to  considerable 
expense  (bet  Octrac{)t(td)C  2Cufn)ant))  in  feasts  and  illuminations  (nut 
^rcubcnfcftcn  unb  @rUud)tungcn)  on  the  occasion  of  its  prince  passing 
through  (bci  bet  iJ)urd)rc!fc  ibrc6 — ). — ^The  latter  seemed  himsefl 
astonished  (crftaunt)  at  it. — "  It  has  only  done,"  said  a  courtier 
(tct  |>efmQnn),  "  what  it  owed  (to  your  majesty). " — "  That  is  true," 
replied  (9cr)V|cn)  another,  **but  it  owes  all  that  it  has  done."  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-NINTH  LESSON.— N^un  Wtb   iietin^fijfttt 

Section. 


Either — or.  (Sntwebcr  —  obcr.      (Lesson 

LXI.) 

He  either  has  done  it,  or  will  (Sr  bat  c^  cntwcbcv  gct^an/  ober  lotcb 
still  do  it.  c^  nod)  tf)un. 

Obs.  A.  It  has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  this 
work,  that  certain  conjunctions  correspond  with  others 
that  generally  follow  them.     These  conjunctions  are: 

@nttt>eber,  is  followed  by :  ober  (Lesson  LXI.),  either — or, 
3e;* 


3?icf)t  alfeiit, 
9Jicf)t  nur, 
Obgleid), 
C)bfct)on, 
Dbtt)ol)f, 
©0,     . 

®ott>o^f. 


(Less.  XCI.) 


SQBeber, 

38enn, 
33enn  i 
SBenn  fd)on 


5Senn  gfcirfi, )  ,, 


je,  or  be(lo,  the — the. 
^  fonbem  and)  (Lesson  LXL), 
I      not  only — ^but  also, 
fo  —  bod),  or  Qkidjxooijl,  or 
ntd)t^  beflo  xoenxQCVf  though- 
nevertheless, 
fo,  however — still. 
( ol^,    or   d^    and)    (Lesson 
(      LXL),  as  well — as. 
{  nod)  (Less.  Vn.  and  LXL), 
(      neither — ^nor. 
fo,  if — so. 

fo  —  boc^,  though — ^yet  ex 
nevertheless. 


•  3e  unites  two  comparatives. 

^  SBmn  ia  not  only  combined  with  gleic^  and  f($on,  but  alio,  with  anfeCfC 


ahn,   or  aOem  or  fJLtvifm%l 
^HHtt/        •      •      •      •      ^      or  jcbed),  though — never- 
theless, or  but. 

Prepositions  either  govern  Ae  jDte  $Bcr^ii[(tnt$to5rtcr  (^r&pcftties 
genitive,  or  the  dative,  or  the  nen)  regtcrcn  cntiocbet  ben  (9mis 
accusative,  or  finally  the  dap  tto,  tlix  ben  iDottp,  tltx  ttn  Utt 
tive  and  accusative.  cu^tio,  obet  cnb(td)  ben  IDuio  unb 

2(ccufatto. 

I*he  sooner,  the  better.  3<  <b<t,  i<  (tcbet. 

t^he  greater  our  pleasures,  the  3<  gr6)kt  unfere  Jf^eubcn  Itnb/  bcfte 
more  we  feel  how  transitory  mcbt  rmpflntcn  xdxx  i^re  flSer* 
Uiey  are.  g&ngltc^fctt. 

Obs.  B,     jDefioumay  be  placed  in  the  first  member  of 
bite  piirase,  in  which  case  je  begins  the  second.     Ex. 

A  work  of  art  is  the  more  bean-  (fin  itunfhverf  tfl  bcflo  fcb^ncr,  fi 

tiful  the  more  perfect  it  is.  MUfcmnicnct;  e^  ifl. 

(Sulzer.) 
SLd  is  not  only  handsome,  but  ^tc  tfl  ntc^t  nur  fd)2n,  fcnlcrn  ouc|^ 

che  is  rich  also.  retd). 

Not  only  his  idleness,  but  his  in- 92id)t  mir  fcine   -^onlfiett/    fcnbern 

discretion  also  makes  him  con-      aucb  f«>'in<  UnOefd)eitcn^<'tt  nmd)t 

temptible.  i^n  iKT&d)t(td). 

Though  this  young  lady  is  not  SOgleid)  bicfe^  5^6u(cin  nicfet  fehc 

very  handsome,  she  is  never-      fd)cn  'x%  fc  ifl  pe  feed)  feijt;  ticbcn?? 

theless  very  amiable.  tottrbtg. 

However  handsome  she  may  bo,  ©c  fd)6n  fic  aucb  fctn  nwg^  fc  tjl  (le 

still  she  is  not  amiable.  bed)  nid)t  (tcbcn^iviirMg. 

you  as  well  as  your  sister.  @en)cf)l   ©ic,    oU    3^^    Jrautcin 

©d)n?c|lcr. 
$ho  is  as  handsome  as  she  is  Ctc  tfl  fcn)t()(  f^^n  aU  ttcben^ioCirs 

amiable  and  rich.  bta  unb  reid). 

They  had  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  @te  oattcn  toekr  S3reb^  ne^  S(nfd)/ 

nor  arms,  nor  money.  ned)  SBaffcn^  nccb  ®c(b. 

'f  he  does  not  pay  you  for  the  SlBcnn  cr  3ftni'n  bo^  9)fctb  ntcbt  6cs 

horse,  tell  me.  gabtt,  [c  fagcn  @te  c^  mtr. 

rhougrh  I  should  have  money,  SOBcnn  id)  g(ctd)  ®e(b  f)dtte,  fo  g&Oe 

still  I  would  give  him  none.         id)  tf)m  bed)  fctn^. 
(ndeed  I  do  not  know  him  yet,  3n>ar  fonnc  id)  ibn  ncc^  ntcbt/  oOcr 

but  he  seems  to  be  docile.  ct  fd)Ctnt  nnr  fb(gfanu 

iebO(^,  au^,  felBfl,  and  nur.  Ex.  SBenn  anbcr*,  if  otherwise ;  toenn  jcbo$,  if 
however ;  toenn  auc^  or  wenn  felbfl,  if  even ;  wcnii  nur,  if  only.  All  tlic«e 
compound  conjunctions  must  he  considered  as  two  separate  words,  hetweeo 
which  the  subject  and  even  the  case  of  the  verb  (wl:en  a  personal  ironoun) 
may  be  placed.  The  same  observation  applies  to  ihe  coi  ilumitioa  of  ob  with 
other  words.    (See  Lesson  XCI.  Oba,  U.  NoU  ^.) 
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Thonffli  I  wrote  to  him,  never-  3d)  ^ube  t^m  gtoar  gefcftrteben/  cjidiit 
thefesB  he  has  not  answered      n)cf)t  f)at  cr  niir  nic^t  gcantioectet 


me. 


I  hope  that  your  sister  will 
marry  my  brother. 


^iS)  tviinfd)ti^  cr  t)Stte  e6  ntd)t  ge^ 

I  wish  he  had  not  done  it.         I  ^l^^^^^^d^^,^  ^,p  ^r  e«  ni*t  get^n 

fjfitte. 

Obs,  C.    The  conjunction   bafi  may  be  omitted; 
but  then  the  verb  immediately  follows  its  subject. 

I  wish  you  would  go  with  me.  \  i*  "^'^l''  f  l-'i^"^' u""*-  "^ -• 

•^  ^  )  3ci)  tocUtc,  t)o9  ©ic  niU  mtt  gtnfteii. 

'3d)  ^)offe,  S^t  gr&utctn  ©^wcfter 
tDirt  metnen  93ni^ci;  '^irar 
tbcn. 
3d)  f)CffC/  bap  36^  Jrfiulcin  ©(fewcs 
(tct  metnen  S3cut)er  ()ctrat^en 
wtrb. 

f^cfc^t^  wtr  Ift^ttcn  n?et>ct;  S3rob,  ne(| 
9Bctn/  nc(^  ®c(b. 
©cfc^t,  bap  n>tr  webet  SBrob,  ne(| 
SBctn,  ncd&  ®c(b  gotten. 

fSfficUte  ®ctt,  atle  grope  ^rcn  (tettet 
ben  ^rtcben ! 
SBcnte  ®ott^  bop  alle  grope  ^erveft 
ben  Srteben  (lebten ! 

By  virtue  of,  it  r  a  ft  (goyems  the  genitiye). 

By  virtue   of  his  employment  (Sr  mup  fraft  fetne^  2Cmte$  fo  f^aw 
(his  office)  he  must  act  thus.         be(n. 

According  to  (by  virtue  of).     ^  c  r  m  6  g  e  (governs  the  gen.)* 

According  to  your  order  I  must  83erm5ae  S^t^eg  f8c^tf)H  mup  \^  fb 
speak  thus.  fpred^en. 

Instead  of  2Cnftatt  or  ftatt  (governs  tht 

genitive). 

He  sent  his  daughter  instead  of  2Cn{latt  fctned  ^ol^ne^  r<^tc!te  et  fetne 

his  son.  ^cd^tcr. 

He  has  adopted  him.  @r  f)at  i^n  an  ^tnbe^    @tatt°  an^ 

gcnonmten. 
Go  thither  instead  of  me.  @tott  mctner  ge()e  iDu  l^tn. 

c  The  word  ^tatt,  lieu,  place,  when  thus  seDarated  .rom  an,  must  be  cod* 
Mend  as  a  substantive. 


hcanseguenee  of  (according  to)*  8  out  (governs  tho  genitiTe)* 

ieeording  to  his  letter,  he  oogrht  9aut  (cmc^   IBrtcft*^/   mu6   er   bm 
to  arrive  here  on  the  18th  of      18tcn  Mcfc^  \)i(x  cintreffciu 
this  month. 

To  exclaim.  2(u«ruftfn*  (Imperf.  rtcf). 

To  make  uneasy.  58cunruht()cn. 

To  be  uneasy  (to  fret).  a^cunrubi'qt  (bcfergt)  frtn*. 

^y  do  you  fret  (are  you  un-  JSotum  finb  Sic  bcunru^igt  (btt 

easy)?  fcr^)? 
1  do  not  fret  (am  not  uneasy).      3d)  hn  ntd)t  bcfcrat  (bcunru^dO* 

Compose  yourself!  f8<t\if)\gen  ®i<  fi^ ! 

To  alter,  to  change.  ^id)  ocrdnbern. 

(Iiat  manhas  altered  a  great  deal  iDtefer  9)2onn  hot  fid)  fc^r  oer&nbcrt, 
since  I  saw  him.  fcttbem  id)  ibn  ntcfct  gcf«()cn  (ki6c* 

To  alter  a  coat.  Gtnen  9{cct  &ntmi. 

To  recommend.  (5mpft^(en*« 

?o  take  leave  (to  commend  one*8  6t4  cmpfc^cn*. 

self), 
^irewell,  adieu !  3d)  cmpfeljtc  mid)  3^ncn ! 

have  the  honour  to  bid  you  f  3d)  b<»&c  t)lc  (Sl)Xt,  mic^  Sftnen  jU 

adieu.  (mpfe()(en. 

06s.  D.  This  and  Uim  ©le  tt>c^I,  farewell,  is  the 
^neral  salute  of  the  Germans  when  leaving  each 
)ther. 

Farewell  (adieu) !  Men  ®tc  »mW  ! 

?o  bid  one's  friends  adieu.  6etncn  ^reunten  9c6ni)of)(  fagen. 

Hie  recommendation  (respects,  bte  (Smpfet)(ung. 
compliments), 

''o^Te^r'''"^^''"^''^*''^''"?^^^      ^^^  *^»"  (^^'>  "'""'  ^ 
temember  me  to  him  (to  her).  3     ''f'^^^""^- 

To  enjoy.  (Sentepen*  (governs  the  ace.) 

Snjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  vir-  ©entepen  @te  aUt   SSergniigungni, 
tue  permits.  tocldftc  tie  JSugenb  erfoubt. 

The  past,  tie  93crgan,qenf)ctt,  t)a^  SSergongene ; 

the  present,  ba^  (S^cgcniv&rtige ; 

the  presence,  bte  ©cgenn^art. 

D  his  presence.  3n  fetncr  ©egcntvart. 

The  future,  bag  Sufttnftige ; 

the  loss,  bcc  aScrluft ; 

the  loss  of  time,  bcc  3<?ttt)er(uft. 

Not  to  fail.  2(u«ri(f)tcn,  nid)t  crmangeCn. 
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Pray,  present  my  compliments  3(6    (ttte    ^k,    3I)rem    ^&u(dtt 
(my  respects)  to  your  sister.        ^(i)tocftcr  (^Uttgft  mctne  (^ipfe^ 

(ung  sa  niod)cn. 
rss^cnn    e^   3bnen   gefaHtg  ift,  or 

[f  vou  Dlease  J      ^^^P^^  9ff«««9ft* 

It  you  please.  ^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  j.^.^  ^^^  ^^ 

I      simply  gCittgfl. 

I  shall  not  fail  >  ^*  ^^^^^  ^^  ou«rt*ten. 

1  snail  not  laii.  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  emwnsete. 

EXERCISES.      233. 

I  have  the  honour  to  wish  yon  a  good  morning.  How  do  yoa 
do? — Very  well,  at  your  service  (Sbncn  nuftuworten). — ^And  how 
are  they  all  at  home  (bcjtnbct  mon  \\6)  U'l  Sftncn  ga  Iwufc)  1 — Tolei;- 
ably  well,  thank  God  (®ett  fct  iDon!).  My  sister  was  a  little  indis- 
posed (unp&^tch),  but  she  is  better  (wtcber  bcracftetlt)  ;  she  told  me 
to  give  you  her  best  compliments  (ftc  (fi$t  ftcft  3nncn  befren^  empfebCm). 
— I  am  glad  (@s  tfl  nitr  Iic(>)  to  hear  that  she  is  well.  As  for  you, 
you  are  health  itself;  you  cannot  look  better  (@te  ESnntcn  nidyt  befis 
fcr  ou«fcf)cn). — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill ;  my  business  would  not  per- 
mit me. — Please  to  sit  down  (J8c(ic6cn  ©te  fid)  ntcbcr^utoffen),  here 
is  a  chair. — I  will  not  detain  you  from  your  bniness  (t)cn  ben  (3tf 
f(i)aftcn  aOfxiltcn*)  ;  I  know  that  a  merchant's  time  is  precious  (bet 
ctncm  .Houfiiiflnne  tie  3ctt  fojlbar  ill). — I  have  nothing  pressing  (n\M 
@t(tgc^)  to  do  now,  my  courier  is  already  dispatched  (meine  ^f|  tfl 
fd)Cn  abc^cfcrtiqt). — T  shall  not  stay  (fid)  oufbattcn*)  any  longer.  I 
only  wished  in  passing  by  (tm  8Scrbcige()en),  to  inquire  about  (ft(( 
crfunbigen  nad))  your  health. — You  do  me  much  honour. — It  is  veiy 
fine  weather  to-day.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  the  plefr* 
sure  of  seeing  you  again  this  afternoon  (nad)  !i£tfd)e),  and  if  you 
have  time  we  will  take  a  little  turn  together  (fo  gc^en  mtt  etn  nxnta 
mit  ctnantcr  fpagtcrcn). — With  the  greatest  pleasure.  In  that  case  I 
shall  wait  for  you. — I  will  come  for  you  (^te  a6^c(en)  about  (gf^) 
seven  o'clock. — Adieu  then  (a(fc),  till  I  see  you  again. — I  have  th« 
honour  to  bid  you  adieu. 

234. 

The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (unerfclttd))  loss.  A  sinsle 
minute  cannot  be  recovered  (n)tcbcrcr(anc)cn)  for  all  the  gold  in  me 
world. — It  is  then  of  (t)on)  the  greatest  importance  (bie  SStcftti^nt) 
to  employ  well  the  time,  which  consists  only  of  minutes  (au^  flA* 
nutcn  bi'fti'hcn*)  of  which  we  must  make  good  use  (Mc  mon  tt)oW  Uf 
nu$cn  muf^). — We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past  is  no  longer  any 
thing,  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  A  great  many  people  (©e{)t  vidt 
sTWcnfcben)  ruin  themselves  (fid)  ^u  ®runt>c  rid)tcn),  because  they  wish 
to  indulge  themselves  too  much  (meit  ftc  fid)  oll^u  cfitlxdi  t^un  locllen). 
If  most  (Me  niciftcn)  men  knew  how  to  content  themselves  (jtd)  be» 
(^niiqcn)  with  what  they  have  they  would  be  happy,  but  their  gree- 
dijieBa  (tie  (SiiertgEett)  very  often  makes  them  unhappy.    In  order  to 
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U  happy,  we  must  (mu$  man)  forget  the  past,  not  trouble  ourselrst 
ibout  (fidi  MUmtiMvn  urn)  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. — I  was 
Tery  dejected  (traurig)  when  my  cousin  came  to  me.  ««  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  t "  he  asked  me.  **  Oh  (od)) !  my  deai 
cousin,"  replied  I,  **in  losing  that  money,  I  have  lost  every 
thing."  **  Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me,  *«  for  I  have  found  your 
money." 

S35. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees  me  he  begins  to  speak  French,  'n 
order  to  practise  it  (um  fidi  )U  Aben),  and  overwhelms  me  with  po- 
liteness (mit  ^fli^fctten  ftb«r()Aufai),  so  that  I  often  do  not  know 
what  to  answer  (n>o^  i^  i(nn  antiDCCten  feU).  His  brothers  do  the  same 
(f^  cbcnfo  modKn). — However,  they  are  very  good  people ;  they  are 
not  only  rich  and  amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous  (grc^mfttbta) 
and  charitable  (lOcbUb&tt^.  They  love  me  sincerely  (aufrid)ttg), 
therefore,  I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (fc(glid))  shall  nevei 
say  anything  to  their  disadvantage  (^{ad^tbetltge^  Mn  t()nen).  1 
should  love  mem  still  more,  if  they  did  not  make  so  much  ceremony 
(bte  Umfi&iite) ;  but  every  one  has  his  &ults  (ber  ^tf^itt)^  and  mine 
is  to  speak  too  much  of  their  ceremonies. 

236. 

Have  the  enemies  surrendered  (ft(6  exQtUn*)  t — They  have  not 
surrendered,  for  they  did  not  prefer  life  to  death ;  and  though  they 
had  neither  bread,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  nor  money,  they  determined 
to  die  rather  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad  ?---You  do  not 
know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend  (fem.). — Tell  me, 
for  I  assure  you  that  1  share  (tb^Kcn)  your  sufferings  (M  Seibcn)  as 
well  as  (eben  \ctotf)i  aH)  your  pleasures  (tie  ^rcute}.— -Though  I  am 
sare  that  you  partake  of  (!St)et(  an  etner  @a^e  nebmcn*)  my  suffer- 
ings •  I  cannot,  however,  tell  you  now  (in  Mefcm  ZCugenbltd)  what 
makes  me  uneasy ;  but  I  will  tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers 
(gcUgentltdb  Obct  bci  ©degcnbeit).  Let  us  speak  of  something  else 
now.  What  do  ycu  think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday 
at  the  concert  I—He  is  a  man  of  much  undeVstanding  (fin  fc^r  \>evs 
f&ntx^ct  ^ann),  and  not  at  all  wrapt  up  in  his  merits  (Mn  fetnen 
fBcrbienflcn  eingcnemmen  fein*).  But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  1— To 
speak  of  something. — ^It  is  said  (97{an  fagt) :  contentment  surpasses 
nches  (3u^tetcnbrit  ge^t  ftber  9lctci)tbum) ;  let  us  then  always  b6 
content.  Let  us  share  with  each  other  (mit  ctnanber  tt)cUen)  what 
we  have,  and  live  all  our  life-time  (unfcr  qangc^  CcOen)  inseparable 
(unjertrennUc^)  friends.  You  will  always  be  welcome  (roiUfcmmcn) 
at  my  house,  and  I  hope  to  be  eaually  so  (e§  oucfe)  at  yours.-r-If  I 
saw  you  happy  I  should  be  equally  so,  and  we  should  be  more  con- 
tented than  the  greatest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall 
be  happy,  when  we  shall  be  perfectly  (wUfcnimcn)  contented  with 
what  we  have ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as  we  ought  (gc?)6rtg),  Go4 
15 
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will  take  care  of  the  rest  (fo  totrb  bcr  (ti6e  (S^ctt  fBr  ^ai  VitMc^t  ftt$ 
gen).  The  past  being  no  longer  any  thing,  let  ns  not  be  imeasy 
mboat  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. 

237. 

Behold,  ladies,  those  beautiful  (ftcrrttdb)  flowers,  with  their 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright  (mit  iftrcn  fo  frifcbcn  unb  gfiSngcnlcn  Jar? 
ben) ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  white  lily  has  the  colour 
of  innocence  (tU  Unfd)ull))  ;  the  violet  indicates  gentleness  (tic 
©anftmutb) ;  you  may  (man  fonn)  see  it  in  Louisa's  eyes.  The 
forget-me-not  (>Dod  ^^Bcrgt^ietnn'td)!)  has  the  colour  of  heaven,  our 
future  (f finfttg)  dwelling  (tie  SBo^nung,  repeat  the  genitiye),  and  the 
rose  (lie  dtofe),  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  the  emblem  (ta^  ©innbttt) 
of  beauty  (tie  @d)5n6ctt)  and  of  joy  (tie  ^reubc).  Yoa  (9)2an)  see 
all  that  personified  (Denotrfltd)t)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia 
QimalU), — How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (ta^  iunge  fnfcf^e 
®rAn) !  It  is  salutary  (ioo()l  tbun*)  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the  colour 
of  hope  (bte  ^cffnung),  our  most  faithful  (ttiix,  repeat  the  genitiYe) 
friend  (fern.),  who  never  deserts  (t^ertoffcn*)  us,  not  even  in  death 
(im  S^be). — One  word  more  my  dear  friend. — What  is  your  plea- 
sure ? — I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  your 
mother.  Tell  her,  if  you  please,  that  I  regret  (betaucrn)  not  having 
been  at  home  when  lately  she  honoured  (bec^ren)  me  witii  her  visit. 
—I  thank  you  for  her  (in  t()rcm  S^Iomcn),  1  shall  not  fail. — Farewell 
then.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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HUNDREDTH   LESSON — §V(Vhtt1»U  tMWtL 

OF   THE   ADVERB. 

We  have  hitherto  shown  by  numerous  examples  for 
the  practice  of  learners,  the  place  which  the  adverb 
is  to  occupy  in  a  sentence.  Let  us  now  determine  the 
place  of  the  adverb  by  standard  rules. 

As  the  adverb  modifies  the  signification  of  the  verb, 
it  should  always  be  near  it,  particularly  the  negative 
nid^tf  which,  if  misplaced,  would  entirely  change  the 
meaniag  of  a  phrase.     Ex. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  3d)  f)aU  ntd^t  tie  CSf^re,  @te  JH 
you.  fcnnen. 

And: 
I  hi^ye  the  bonoiir  no%  to  kiiov  3*  fc<»&<  tie  C^re,  €ftr  til(^  pi 


Rules 

1st,  The  adverb  precedes  the  adjective,  the  meaning 
of  which  it  modifies.  Ex.  Sin  nxihrbaft  guter  QRann,  a 
^mly  good  man ;  etne  nn'rfltd)  0Utc  @c(cgcnbeU/  a  truly 
good  opportunity ;  em  feljr  arttge^  ^iitb,  a  very  good 
child. 

2d,  It  follows  the  imperative  and  precedes  the  infi- 
nitive to  which  it  relates.  Ex.  SKctcit  Sic  lant,  speak 
aloud ;  fprec^eit  Sic  ntd)t  fo  fd)nell/  do  not  speak  so  quick- 
ly; fdjvdben  Ste  longfam^  fc  tperben  @te  fd)on  fd)ret6ctt, 
write  slowly,  and  you  will  write  well ;  id)  titte  ©if, 
nid)t  }U  fd)neU  ju  {(f)rei6tn,  pray,  do  not  write  too  fast. 

3d,  It  follows  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  but  pre- 
cedes it  when  the  sentence  depends  on  a  conjunction. 
Ex.  3d)  fage  ed  Sbnen  frei  berau^,  I  tell  you  frankly ; 
id)  t)er(le^e  ®ie  nid)t,  tt>eil  ©ie  ju  fd)nett  fpred)en,  I  do 
not  understand  you,  because  you  speak  too  fast  (Les- 
son LXIX.) ;  er  fontmt  urn  jel)n  Ubr  SKorgen^*  t)on  ba 
juritcf/  he  returns  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (Lesson  XLVIL) ;  tt)cnn  gie  laitgfam  rebetcn,  fo  »iir^ 
be  id)  Sie  t)cr|ic^en,  if  you  spoke  slowly  I  should  under- 
stand you. 

4th,  In  compound  tenses  it  precedes  the  past  parti- 
ciple. Ex.  (it  ^dtte  lout  gelefen/  tDenn  @te  tl)n  bfttv  ba}U 
angel)alten  t)dttcn,  he  would  have  read  aloud,  if  you 
had  oftener  engaged  him  to  do  so ;  id)  bin  fd)on  ba  ^e^ 
tt)efen/  I  have  already  been  there  (Lesson  XLI.) ;  id) 
l)abe  itfti  V)otge|icm  gefef^en,  I  saw  him  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

6th,  It  follows  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  it 
when  it  is  a  partitive,  or  joined  to  an  indefinite  article. 
Ex.  3d)  fat)  ibn  geflem,  I  saw  him  yesterday ;  er  tjat  e^ 
ntir  fo  eben  gegeben,  he  has  just  now  given  it  to  me ;  id^ 
ttoilt  t^n  3bnen  ntorgen  fd)irfen,  I  will  send  it  to  you  to- 
morrow (Lesson  XXVIII.) ;  I)a(l  Ett  mand)mai  ^tetfc 
d)er  au^beflern  fajfen  ?  hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats 
mended  ?  id)  ijabe  mand)mal  mldje  au^bejfern  laflen,  I  have 

•  Urn  jc^tt  U^r  3JJorfjen8,  is  an  adverbial  phrase,  and  all  sorts  of  adverbial 
expressions,  or  compound  adverbs,  as  Uiey  may  be  called,  follow  the  rules  oi 
simple  advei  be. 
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sometimes  had  some  mended  (Lesson  XLIV.)  ;  ^abetl 
Sic  jc  eincn  ®ept)auten  gefel)en  ?  have  you  ever  seen  an 
elephant  ?  id}  babe  nie  einen  gefebeit,  I  have  never  seen 
one  ;  er  l)atte  biefen  ^Worgen  fein  ®elb,  he  had  no  money 
this  morning ;  er  trdgt  gent  eincn  grogen  ^Ut^  he  likes  to 
Tear  a  large  hat. 

6th,  It  precedes  the  ease  of  the  verb  Mrhen  governed 
by  a  preposition.  Ex.  2rf)  tt>itt  i^n  morgen  jtt  3t>n^n  ^U 
tktif  I  Mrili  send  him  to  you  to-morrow  (Lesson 
XXVIII.) ;  ffnb  (Sie  lange  bei  meinem  Sater  gebliebfii  ? 
have  you  stayed  long  with  my  father  (Lesson  XL VII.)  t 
id}  bin  eine  ©tunbe  tang  bei  i^m  gebtieben,  I  have  stayed 
with  him  a  full  hour  (Lessons  XLVII.  and  XL VIII.) ; 
tt>ir  fprad)en  fo  eben  V)cn  S^nen,  we  have  just  spoken  of 
you ;  fonnen  ®ie  ^eute  ju  mir  f ommen  ?  can  you  come  to 
me  to-day? 

PLACE  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  nid^t 

Rules. 

1st,  It  likewise  follows  the  simple  tense  and  the 
case  of  the  verb,  when  there  is  one,  but  precedes  the 
infinitive  and  the  past  participle.  Ex.  ^d)  V)er(le^e  bic^ 
fen  SRann  md)tf  I  do  not  understand  that  man ;  berSKamt 
Ifat  ben  goffer  nid)t,  the  man  has  not  the  trunk ;  bei 
iunge  Wltn^  OAng(ing)  tjat  ti)n  ntd)t^  the  young  man  has 
it  not  (Lesson  IX.) ;  ®ie  eflen  nic^t,  you  do  not  eat ;  t<^ 
l)aic  t()n  nid^t  get)abt^  I  have  not  had  it  (Lesson  XLII.) ; 
er  tt>iH  nidjt  arbeiten,  he  does  not  wish  to  work ;  tc^  I^abe 
i^n  nid)t  gefel)en,  I  have  not  seen  him  ;  id)  l)abe  fTe  nidtt 
gefannt/ 1  have  not  known  them  (Lesson  XLIV.)  ;  idl 
l)6re  ®ie,  aber  t)er(le^e  ®ie  nid)t,  I  hear,  but  do  not  un- 
derstand you  (Lesson  XLVL) ;  id)  gebe  e^  i^m  nic^t,  I 
do  not  give  it  to  him  ;  ffe  Heben  ffd)  nic^t,  they  do  not 
love  each  other ;  id)  fd)meic^e  ntir  nic^t,  I  do  not  flatter 
myself;  fTe  fe^en  einanber  nid)t  atfttUd)^  they  do  not  re- 
semble each  other  (Lesson  LXXXVL). 

Obs.  A.  When  the  negative  sentence  is  preceded 
or  followed  by  an  affirmative  one,  nic^t  precedes  the 
case  of  the  verb,  but  if  the  affirmative  sentence  con- 
tains another  nominative  with  aber/  the  negative  fol- 
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lows  the  general  role.  Ex.  ^di  hatt  nidi  tifffli,  feiN 
bern  ftntn,  I  have  not  the  latter,  but  the  former ;  rr  bat 
bifft^,  abn  nidft  itn€6,  he  has  the  latter,  hut  not  the 
former  (Lesson  XL) ;  kb  hatt  ^brtn  S^t  nUbt,  altc  nrttt 
Sn^bft  fyit  UfU,  it  is  not  I  vrho  have  your  hat,  but  my 
brother. 

Obs.  B.  A  negative,  not  depending  on  the  nomina^ 
tive  of  the  verb,  precedes  the  word  the  sense  of  which 
it  modifies.  Ex.  (Er  orbfitetben  ganjni  Zq%  mcK,  he  does 
not  work  during  the  whole  day ;  and  man  ari)titft  nicM 
bett  gonjen  Xol^  one  does  not  work  all  day. 

2d,  The  case  of  the  verb  being  governed  by  a  pre- 
position, Xtt&j/i,  like  other  adverbs  (Rule  6  above),  pre- 
cedes it.  Ex.  (Er  tfl  nidjt  {U  Sican^,  he  is  not  at  home 
(Lesson  XXVI.)  ;  vi)  fitrd^  mi^  nic^t  t>or  \\)m,  I  do  not 
fear  him  (Lesson  LXX.). 

3d,  It  follows  the  adverbs  of  time,  but  precedes  all 
other  adverbs,  as  adverbs  of  quality,  of  place,  &c. 
Ex.  5c^  orBeite  l^eute  mi)t,  I  do  not  work  to-day ;  tt 
fc^reibt  ttic^t  fd^on^  he  does  not  write  well ;  tt  ift'  nicf^t 
ta^  he  is  not  there ;  tc^  gei^  nic^t  ba^ot/  I  do  not  go 
thither. 

4th,  It  foUows  the  adverb  ned).  Ex.  ^  Kit  ncd> 
nid)t  ba  ^eioefett/ 1  have  not  yet  been  there  ;  id)  bin  ttcd) 
ttt^t  bet  ibm  getoefen,  I  have  not  yet  been  at  his  house 
(Lesson  XLI.).  The  following  sentences,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  from  each  other :  nx>IIen  @ie  nod) 
ti  i  c^  t  etttHl^  eflen  ?  vidll  you  not  eat  anything  yet  ?  and 
moDen  ®fe  tiid^t  nod)  tixoa^  effen?  will  you  not  eat 
anything  more?  In  the  latter  sentence  itic^t  modifies 
the  signification  of  ttod)  etnni^. 

Ohs.  C.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  auc^,  when 
the  sentence  is  both  interrogative  and  negative,  but 
follows  it  when  the  sentence  is  simply  negative.  Ex. 
Sin  td>  md)t  auc^  ba  gett)efcn?  have  I  not  also  been 
there  ?  unb  td>  aurf)  n\i)tf  nor  I  either ;  unb  er  awd)  ntc^t 
nor  he  either. 

To  pretend  .o  be  Jl.  \  J  ^^^^^^  „^,„  f,^  ^.^j. 
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This  boy  always  pretends  to  be  JDicfct  Jtnabc  qxH  fid)  tnmter  fh 

ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to  franf  oii^  ;  allcin  mcnn  man  gu 

dinner,  he  is   generally  well  !5tfd)C  qcht^  fc  ift  cr  cjciDBbnticI 

again.  ivictcr  ijcrgcjlcHt  (wicbcr  gcfunb). 

To  be  said.  f  ©  0  ( t  e  n  *. 

He  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship-  f  ^v  fell  on  bcr  Riiflc  t»cn  ©iciticn 
wreck  near  the  coast  of  Sicily.       (Sd)tff6rud>  qclittcn  haOcn. 

Out  of  all  his  property  he  is  said  f  ©^  ff U  wn  alien  feincn  ^bftffifls 
to  have  saved  nothing  but  an  fcitcn  ntcht^  a(^  ctncn  Iccrcn  SiiU 
empty  portmanteau.  fcfact  gcrcttct  I)abcn. 

OP   TENSES. 

1st,  The  present  tense  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  imperfect,  to  enliven  the  narrative  and  excite  at 
tention.     This  is  sometimes  done  in  English,  but  not 
so  often  as  in  German.     Ex. 

Imagine  my  horror !    Yesterday  3)cnft  @ucb  mctncn  ©rf)rccfcn  !  t(^ 

I  went  with  my  child  to  the  (|cf)c  gcftcrn  mit  mcincm   ittnbe 

gate  of  the  town,  to  see  the  Mr  tai  ^f)CT,  um  ten  CufttfiUcn 

ascent  of  the  balloon.      We  aufftciqcn  gu  fcften,   fcmme   nitt 

were  soon  surrounded  by  the  ibui  iti^  ©cbranciC/  vcrlicrc  e^  aud 

crowd,  when  suddenly  I  lost  ben  TTuivn,  luib  finbc  c§  crfl  no(!^ 

sight  of  my  child,  and  it  was  eincr  @tunbc  bcinahc  ^crbrfirft  unb 

not  till   an   hour   afterwards  jjcrtrctcn  wicbcr  (for:    id)  gtnQ/ 

that  I  found  it,  trampled  un-  tarn,  rcrtcr  and  fanb). 
der  foot  and  nearly  crushed 
to  death. 

I  now  ascend  the  mountain;  a  3c$t  crfttnimc  id)  ben  SBerq;    etn 

deep  valley  unfolds  itself  to  ttcf:*  Sf)n(   ercffnet  fid)  metnnn 

my  delighted  eyes ;  a  limpid  ferfd)cnben  Kuc^c ;  g«>tfd)cn  jarten 

stream  murmurs   among  the  ®eO{ifd)cn  rtofctt  ein  Harer  ^ocft/ 

verdant    shrubs ;    sheep    are  gu  meinen  ^U0en  metben  C&mmer^ 

grazing  at  my  feet,  and  I  be-  unb  burd)  ben  fernen  8©a(b  br<« 

hold  the  last  rays  of  the  set-  d)en  fid)  btc  te|ten  ©traWcn  ber 

ting  sun  breaking  through  the  ftnfenben  @cnne. 
deep    foliage   of  the   distant 
wood. 

2d,  The  present  tense  is  employed  for  the  future, 
when  that  time  is  indicated  by  another  word  in  the 
sentence.    Ex. 

We  leave  to-morrow  for  Berlin,  spjerc^cn  reifen  vo\v  nad)  SBcrltn ;  in 
but  1  shall  be  back  within  a  aci)t  Uagon  fcmme  id)  after  n)tebeV| 
week,  and  I  shall  then  cer-  unb  bonn  befud>e  id)  JDid)  gennf 
tainly  come  to  see  you.  (for  n>erben  n>tr  reifen^  n>erbc  Ut 

wteberfemmen/  &c.). 
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I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment.        2di  feinme  9(ct(b  »tctnr. 

We  scale  the  castle  this  Teiy  il>tcfc6  (Sd)tc0  cnVi^cn  »ic  in  ticfcf 

night.  ^Ji'acbt. 

1  ha^e  the  keys,  we  kill  IDcr    8d>iaff%'(    bin    tcft    mJcbtidl 

loir  crnicrli'n 
The    guards,   and  deliver  thee  JDie  ^ittcr^  rci^cn  jDid)  au<  Dcinct 
from  thy  prison.  Jlanmur. 

(S d)  t  (( ( r ' it  fCHaxia  Stuart). 

1st,  The  imperfect  has  already  been  touched  upon 
in  Lesson  LYIL  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  thf.  Ger- 
Jians.     Ex. 

Scipio  Africanus  was  in  the  ha-  &(iv\t,  t(r  Xfrtfonnr^  fac^tc,  cr  ro&n 

bit  of  saying,  he  never  was  nte  rocntgcr  ehne    S?^cf(b6ftiguP4, 

less  idle  than  when  he  had  o{^  m^n  tt  ntd)t6  gu  ttnin  bdnr. 

nothing  to  do ;  and  in  fact  his  9i>trf(id)  war  et  oud)  ntr  mehr  ba 

busiest  time  was  that  which  fd)afit,qt,  q(«  in  tcr  C&tnfanifctt ; 

he  spent  in  solitude.    For  it  tcnn  f)UT  fann  cr  fctnen  n)id)tti)i*n 

was  there  he  meditated  over  Untcmcftmunqcn    unt   ®cfd)fifrcn 

his  great  enterprises  and  his  nod) ;  litcr^  tin  @d)Cpc  Ux  iR\i\)€, 

future  deeds.    In  the  bosom  cntroorf  cr  ^{^nt  ^um  9BcI)I  fctncs 

of  retirement,  he  traced  plans  a5atcrtQn^c^,   unt    btcr,  cntfcmt 

for  the  happiness  of  his  coun-  wn  tern  .Rrcifc  fcincr  9)2ttbfirgcr, 

try ;  and  there,  far  from  the  untcrlnctt  cr  fid)  cin^tg  un^  aUcia 

intercourse  of  his  fellow-citi-  mit  Um  (BiHdc  tcrfc(i>cn« 
zens,  he  devoted  his  thoughts 
to  the  promotion  of  their  wel- 
fare. 

2d,  Tt  is  used  to  narrate  an  action  or  event  of  which 
the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness,  or  to  express  an  ac- 
tion in  reference  to  another  which  was  either  simulta- 
neous with,  or  antecedent  to  it  (Lesson  LVII.)- 

Yesterday  a  child  was  drowned,  ®c(lcrn  crtronf  cin  ^\t(b,  aW  t(^  auf 

while  1  was  on  the  bridge.  fccr  S^rftrfc  ftanb. 

He  granted  my  request  because  (&t  gcrwfibrtc  mcinc  fBittc,  WcH  cc  fic 

he  found  it  just.  gcrccbt  fanb. 

I  was  playing  with  my  pupil,  3d)  fpicttc  mit  mcincm  SJgftngc,  aW 

when  the  news  was  brought      man  niir  lie  92o(^rid)t  6rod}tc. 

to  me. 

1st,  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  an  action 
or  event  as  perfectly  ended  without  any  reference  to 
another  circumstance,  and  when  the  narrator  was  not 
an  eye-witness  of  it.     Ex. 
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Were  you  yesterday  at  the  con-  @tnb  ^ie  grfleni  tm  Sen^ftt  ffimt 

cert?  wefen? 

Has  the  army  been  beaten  1  3ft  bie  Uxm(C  gefcftlagen  tporben  ? 

Has  anybody  been  drowned  ?      3fl  3cntanb  crtrunfen  ? 
Were  you  ever  in  Vienna  1  ©inb  ©te  ie  in  SKicn  gwcfcn  7 

2d,  The  imperfect  may  even  be  used  when  the  nar- 
rator has  not  witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he  must 
take  care  to  add  to  his  narrative  a  phrase  like .  ^agjtt 
tVf  he  said ;  fagt  Uiatt^  it  is  said,  &c.     Ex. 

fhey  say,  that  day  before  yester-  SScrgcftcm^   f  o  g  t  man,  xoax  etn 
day  there  was  a  great  feast  in      gtcpc^  ^ejt  in  2)cr  &aiu 
the  town. 

They  say  there  was  a  battle  on  X>cn  fiinf  nut  inKmsigften  tert^cti 
the  25th  of  last  month.  sDJcnat^^  ^etpt  ct,  ftct  mi  @4(a4t 

Mr. 

Obs.  D.  We  have  akeady  seen  (Lesson  XXXTV.) 
that  we  cannot  say  with  the  English,  I  am  writing,  I 
do  write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
present  vi)  fdjreibe,  I  write ;  nor,  I  was  writing,  I  did 
write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
imperfect  id)  fd)rie6, 1  wrote  (Lesson  LVIL).  Expres- 
sions such  as  the  following :  When  you  come  to  leam^ 
he  is  to  write^  to  go^  I  am  to  have  it,  4^.,  cannot  be 
translated  literally  in  German.  In  such  cases  we  use 
the  future  when  mere  futurity,  and  the  verb  foUett  vrhen 
necessity  or  a  wish  is  to  be  expressed.    Ex. 

When  you  come  to  learn  French.  SBatin  @te  fcatt^fifd^  tetnen  wetbeib 

He  is  to  write.  ^  mtrb  fc^retben. 

Am  I  to  go  thither  1  ©od  ic^  hxnQihcxi  ? 

He  is  to  go  thither.  6r  fcU  ()tnget)en. 

Am  I  to  have  this  bookl  &eU  tc^  btcfc^  S3tid)  (aBen? 

Am  I  to  give  you  a  peni  @ott  id)  Sbnen  eine  Seber  ge^en? 

I  was  to  speak  for  them  all.  3cft  foUte  fftt  ZCUe  fprecften. 

He  was  to  arrive  on  the  20th.  (St  \t\lU  Uix  snKinstgflen  anfetmnm' 

Obs.  E.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  we  sometimes  omit 
the  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when 
the  phrase  that  follows  it  begins  with  another  auxi^ 
liary.    Ex. 


lliougrh  1  have  never  been  in 
Paris,  I  am  nevertheless  ao- 
qaainted  with  all  that  is 
going  on  there. 
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'S>b  id)  g(ctcf)  nte  )u  ^txi  gnocfm 
bin,  bin  id)  ted)  vcn  oUcm  uik 
tiTrid)tct,  roag  ^Qfi•lbjl  ocr^i*()t ; 
or, 
!Db  id)  g(ctd)  ntcnml^  )u  ^xii  gcwe* 
fen,  fo  bin  id)  ted)  9cn  allcm  unt 
^     tiTrtd)tct,  roa*  ^Qfl•(bf^  pcrijc()t. 
As  he  did  not  answer  me,  I  wrote  ^a  (r  ntir  nid)t  (\cantn)crtct  (hat), 
to  him  no  more.  babe  id)  t()m  nid)t  nie^c  gc^rie^ 

ben. 
The  enemy  having  been  beaten,  92ad)bcm  tfcx  f^clnh  qcfchfai^cn  mer« 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war      ^cn  (ifl),  i|i  ju  6p|fi'n,^rap   t<r 
will  be  at  an  end.  SLvie^  gccntigt  [cin  n?irC. 

EXERCISES.     238. 

Have  yon  seen  your  niece? — Yes,  she  is  a  very  j,ood  girl  vvho 
writes  well  and  speaks  German  still  better :  therefore  she  is  hon- 
oured and  loved  by  every  one. — And  her  brother,  what  is  he  doinar  f 
--Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  he  is  a  naughty  (bcifc)  boy,  who 
writes  always  badly  and  speaks  German  still  worse :  he  is  there- 
fore loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dainties  (tcr  gutc  !i2^t{ycn) ; 
but  he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  ^oes  to  bed  at  broad 
day-light  (bet  b^Ucm  Sage),  and  pretends  to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  sit 
down  to  dinner,  he  is  generally  better  again.  He  is  to  study 
physic  (pU  Uv^ncxtixn^) ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  inclination  for 
It  (gar  fctne  6uft  ba^u). — He  is  almost  always  talking  of  his  dogs 
which  he  loves  passionately  ((etbenfd)aft(icb)* — His  father  is  ex- 
tremely (aupcrorbentUd))  sorry  for  it.  The  young  simpleton  (^ec 
Sl6D|tnntge)  said  lately  to  his  sister :  **  I  shall  enlist  (^dtat  mtvs 
ben*  etit  fic^  anmetbcn  (ajfcn*)  as  soon  as  peace  is  proclaimed  (Sf? 
fentttc^  befannt  mad)en  ctec  pub(triren). 

239. 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  some 
friends  at  (in  dat.)  the  (hotel)  King  of  Spain  (ocn  ©pontcn).— Why 
do  you  always  speak  French  and  never  German  1 — Because  I  am  too 
bashful. — You  are  joking;  is  a  Frenchman  ever  bashful  1 — I  have 
(a)  keen  appetite :  give  me  something  good  to  eat. — Have  you  any 
money? — No,  sir. — ^Then  I  have  nothin?  to  eat  for  you. — Will  you 
not  let  me  have  some  on  credit  1  I  pledge  (ucrpfanScn)  my  honour. 
—That  is  too  little. — What,  sir! 

Mjr  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  ducat  (bet  >Ducot,  gen.  en). — Here  are 
two  instead  of  one. — How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you ! — I  am  al- 
ways glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  in  yours. — Is 
this  house  to  be  sold  1 — Do  you  wish  to  buy  iti — Why  not? — Why 
does  your  sister  not  speak  1 — She  would  speak  if  she  were  not  al- 
ways so  absent  (^crjtreut). — ^I  like  pretty  anecdotes  (Mc  ZCnecbote)  ; 
they  season  (wtttgen)  conversation  (tie  Unter^attung)  and  amuse  (be< 
15* 
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(ttfttgen)  every  body. — Pray,  relate  me  seme.  Look,  if  yoa  pleasoi 
at  page  389  of  the  book  (in  tciu  ^i^ud)c)  which  I  lent  you,  and  (fo) 
you  will  find  some. — To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Hanau ;  but  in 
a  fortnigrht  (in  tttcrjebn  ISnqcn)  I  shall  be  back  again,  and  then  1 
shall  come  to  see  you  and  your  family. — Where  is  your  sister  at 
present  ? — She  is  in  Berlin,  and  my  brother  is  in  Leipzic. — This 
little  woman  is  said  to  be  going  to  marry  the  counseller  N.,  your 
friend;  is  it  true? — I  have  not  heard  of  it. — What  news  is  there 
of  our  great  army  1 — It  is  said  to  be  lying  (lichen*)  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser.  All  that  the  courier  told  me  seeming  very 
probable  (rpabrfd)cin(id)),  I  went  home  immediately,  wrote  some 
letters,  and  departed  for  Paris.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  LESSON.— flttltbnt  ttllb  ersw 

Section. 

To  begin  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to  Tfnfangcn  gu  lad^cn,  ju  mxncn,  ga 

cry,  &c.  fd)rctfn  u.  f.  w. 

To  pledge.  aScrpfd'n^cn. 

To  pawn.  a5crfc|cn.  •*' 

To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword.      sjjjit  Jcucr  nnt  (Scftwert  I9erl^cereiu 
To  look  out  of  the  window.         Hu^  bcm  S^nftcr  fe()cn*. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  so-  3d)  wctp  ntc^t,  cb  Mefe  ©efcllfcSaft 

ciety  will  admit  me.  mid)  mittf  l^bcn  tpcUcn. 

After  ten  o'clock  you  will  not  f  ^a6)  jcbn  U^r  treffcn  ®ie  mt(( 

find  me  at  home.  ntd)t  mc^t  gu  ^aufe. 

The  weather  is  clearing  up.  X^i  aScttcr  ^eitcrt  W  o«f« 

My  hand  is  asleep.  f  QXcinc  ^onb  tjt  ctngcfcbtafeiu 

To  smell  of  garlick.  9iod)  ^ncWouc^  rtecften*. 

To  smell  of  wine.  9Zod)  2Bctn  rtcdbcn*. 

The  sermon  is  over.  ^ie  ^tebtgt  tfl  au& 

That  is  the  question.  (S^  t|l  btc  ^rage  (e^  (cmmt  baranf 

He  has  nearly  fallen.  f  @^  w^w  bcino^e  gefoltetu 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul  3(f)  t)a6e  Uinc  UUnii^c  @ee(e  an^ 

trojfcn. 

To  meet  with.  2Cntreffen*  (Part,  past,  ^(tt^ 

fen.    Imperf.  traf). 

You  have  the  wrong  key.  ©ic  baOcn  ben  unrcd)tcn  ^cftlftffeCi 

He  is  now  on  the  road.  Qx  tfl  jo^t  auf  bcm  ^cge. 

Give  me  a  clean  plate,  if  you  @)c(>cn  ®te  nut  gcfdUtgfl  elnen  tdf 
please.  ncn  2tcUcr. 
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TABIOOS  WATS  OF  TRAinLATIHO  THK   YKItB,  TO  PUT. 

fo  jmt  one's    hand  into  one's  3n  tic  ISofcbc  greifen*. 

pocket. 
To  jml  one's  son  to  school.  €fctncn  ^thn  in  tU  0d)u((  t  ( u a^ 

(b  r  i  n  j^  c  n  *). 
To  put  one  out  to  prenticeship  3^'iHanti'ti  in  tii  2<i)xc  t  ^  u  n  *• 

(tu  bind  one  prentice). 
To  put  to  account.  3n  9lcd>nuni)  )  t  e  b  <  n  *• 

To  put  to  flight.  3n  Ui  ^(ud)i  iagcn  (tlttt  f4(a.« 

fl  c  n  •). 
To ;m^  one^s  hat  on.  G^cincn  ^ut  auffc^ciu 

To  put  an  end.  C^in  ^ntt  m  a  d)  c  n. 

VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  TRANSLATING  THE   VERB,  TO  SET. 

To  set  pen  on  paper  (to  take  the  >D\e  Jeter  crgretfen*. 

pen  in  hand). 
To  set  sail.  Untcr  Scgd  gf^en^CobfegcCn). 

To  set  in  order    (to    regulate,  2n  Dctnung  b  t  i  n  ^  c  n  *• 

settle). 
To  set  something  on  fire.  (Sttoai  an^finten  (anfleden). 

To  set  to  work.  ©ic^  on  tie  2(rbeit  m  a  4^  e  lu 

IDIOMATIC    EXPRESSIONS    DEPENDING 

Isty  On  the  use  or  omission  of  an  article* 

I  have  read  Schiller.  3c6  l)aU  ten  ^cfttDer  geCefetu 

He  hroke  his  neck.  (ft  f)at  ten  |)a(^  gebre^en. 

Nature  is  the  best  instructress.  >D  i  e  92atuc  t^  tic  befte  Se^revtntt* 

Man  is  mortal.  ;D  e  r  SKcnfc^  tft  flcrbttd). 

Human  life  is  short  aD  a  6  menfd)ltd)e  8cb€n  tfl  hit^ 

Vice  plunges  its  followers  into  iD  a  ^  8a{ler  ftftrgt  feine  2(nf)&ngcr 

perdition.  in^  iBcrtctben. 

EToquence  is  powerfuL  >D  i  e  S3ercttfamfett  tfl  m&(^tia. 

Poetry  is  enchanting.  iD  i  e  iDid)ttun{l  tfl  bejaubecnu 

Goyernment.  iDtc  9lcgterund. 

History  teaches  us  experience.  )D  t  e  ®cfd)'td)te  (el)tt  un<  C^f^cung 

Saint  Paul.  >D  e  r  tjctltge  9au(u«. 

Most  of  his  contemporaries.  iD  t  e  metflen  fciner  dettgeneffen. 

In  town.  3n  t  e  r  @tatt. 

To  go  to  church.  3n  ^  t  e  Jltrcfte  ^t\)in\ 

Ths  East  Indies.  £)f!tnttcn. 

The  West  Indies.  SBcfttntien. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  dra-  93or  @nttgung  M  ®(^ufpte(e^ 

ma. 

2d,  On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  3^  ne^me  mtc  tie  gfrei^  «■ 
you.  6te  iu  fc^reiben. 
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«.,.  m.^r"  Hrwdoyon  do?  9Bt<  gf M'^  3*ncn7 
^  . '  i-.. ,  Cfi  Qcbt  mir  febc  wcl^. 

;  r.  hnLjti:  »  haL  Sd)  bote  ui  i  r  c'lntn  ^ut  gcfouft 

r.  •»  ocfc  pan  J  of  pleasure.  SUBir  wttlin  u  n  «  bcutc  cin  )6cr^ 
'      " '  gen  Nrfdwffen. 

I.    ^  c.riK  91  borne.  6r  niQd)t  fi  d)  •  ^  bcqucm. 

i'   !.  r,  1  ponff iied.  ©r  bittrt  fi  d)  wet  etiu 

,  r.  .  if  «i  ha«J»'  3*  bobc  c^  in  ^onben. 

,..r.  .  MrtTf  wy  eyea.  3d)  babe  c^  wr  2(u9cn. 

J..,^r.;r'i'.  ^ willingly  01  with  Sc^  bin  e6  jnfricbcn. 

^,  i">n  ihe  use  of  a  verb. 

tiv  hRf  «B^ mass  to-day  !        SBcr  M  finite  bie  gXcjfe  ge lefen! 

.  ^  ,^,^A  v/w  in  a  moment.         3cfi  f  c  m  m  e  gfeic^ 

^ .  ,,f,»I.  ifff  a  storm.  SBir  werben  etn  ®enntter  b  c  f  c  m* 

men. 
ci^  iihttl  SCte  gefit  togju? 

irn<»:«^/»^«*^^®*^  3*  ttoge  fein   J8ebcnfe», 

e^  ju  tfiun. 
trim  dr  TOH  /Aiiiil  of  it  1  S&a^  fialten  6te  taven  ? 

i^ip.  Vn'not  duswde  me  from  3(^  taffe  mtr  bo^  ntc^t  au^reben. 

^  *'m  «  httery  tickti.  3n  btc  8cttette  f  e  J  e  m 

r*  iuni.  SurSBelt  fcmmen*. 

1^  irt^/bf^A-  3utee(t  bringen*. 

.'^ShnraU'm questjon).  3n  3n>eifel  jiefien*. 

,  *ir*e  cloth.  2)en  Sif*  becfen. 

1*S*^  (to  eoMjMe).  e*rifttic6  a  u  f  f  e  J  e  n. 

jA^  On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 

i^ik  TOttT  hwlth  t  ©ie  ffefit  e«  u  m  3fire  ®e(unbfieiti 

■■!~*^to  «o  aibore-  X n  «  8anb  treten*. 

'i    !.?!r5L  «•  in  a  bad  state.  6^  fiefit  Obel  m  i  t  ibm  flu«. 

'*    T  SISoww*  2*  wettc  u  m  fed)«  S&ater. 

Tl.  i  2Si«u  3*  Wte  e«  3f)nen  g  u  gul; 

^ "^W^y **— *^ ifllf happy.  eid)  ffic  glficfitc^  fialten. 

He  r'5Si»«*W  of  •oMwone.  ©ic^  Senwnben  gum  Jeinbe  mocftm, 

I  did  ^IgUWBJIWiwnft  to  you.  3(t  ffirc^tc  Sfinen  g  u  t  eafi  ga  fades 


^flgn  AUK>  THB  rOLLOWING  n>IOMB 

-^f"'  3n«  9jei 

You  have  t      ^^  *«•)•  . 

He  is  now  o  ^,^«i^,j^  Si^fS 

Give  me  a  aP%?QBA  wtrnKt^ 

pleaaa.      ^-!5C^'  »Wttmi 
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My  head  tiims  round  (b  gidd j).  (H  mi!b  mtr  fihmtlML 
I  iaint  3d)  bdtmmi  cine  ^fm^adKL 

I  thoaght  you  were  a  Gennrnn  by  3d)  ^^  €fu  fir  cioai 

birth.  ^€at\AciL 

To  liTB  on  bad  tenns  with  some  Uahntg  mtt  Sanaabcm  UbOL 

one. 
To  follow  an  unprofitable  tnde.  CTtd)  mtt  bretkfm  itftnftrn  olp^cta* 
This  seems  reasonable.  JDa«  U^t  fi(^  ^ccn  (IdKtnt  vcntftofr 

ti3). 
To  lose  one's  reputation.  6ciiun  gpitai  StaoKii  9etfm€n\ 

By  meanM  of.  aXtttctfl  or  ocrmtttctfl  (gO" 

vera  the  geoitire). 

He  has  succeeded  by  means  of  Smntttcffl  ^^H  Sctftantd  t|l  ci 

yoar  assistance.  t^  ^clun<Kiu 

We  reached  the  shore  by  means  ®tr  fomoi  mtttdH  (9miitttc(|l)  ctarl 

of  a  boat.  ilof)ne^  an^  Ufnr. 

Towards  (to  meet).        (Sntgcgca  (goTenis  the  datiTe). 
We  went  to  meet  his  father.        SBiv  gingni  fctncm  Ootcr  cntgrgcik 

Against  (in  opposition  to).    3  u  lo  i  b  e  r* 
Merer  act  against  the  laws.         ^ntU  nte  ben  <Skfc(cn  funnbcr. 

Opposite.  Gcgen&bcr* 

My  hoase  is  opposite  his.  SOtetn  ^u^  fle(^t  bcm  (cimgcn  grgcn^ 

Ohs.  The  prepositions  entgegett^  {tttiKbtr/  and  geaen^ 
&ber  are  always  placed  after  the  case  which  they 
govern. 

Next  to  (after).  91  &  <^  (I  (governs  the  dative). 

Next  to  you  I  like  him  >sst.        9{A(^fi  Sbncn  tfi  cv  mtv  bet  8t(Hlr« 

Tc^ther  with  (besides,  inclu-  ^tb%  fammt  (govern  the  dative> 
cung). 
lost  the  ducat  together  with  (Sir  Mdor  ten  S)ucaten  fammt  tm 
crowns,  sold  the  garden      %\^\itVL,   oerfauftc    ben    ®arten 
ng  the  house.  ne^fl  bem  $aufe. 

^w  to  question  you  as  SBenn  id)  ®te  {c^t  fragtc,  »ie  i^  in 

Uie  beginning      unfem  erflen  Secttcnen  jn  t^un 

would      pflegte  (wtc  t<^  anfangi  ju  tftun 

pflcgte),  wa<  m&rben  6te  onts 

OMTten? 
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How  goes  iti  How  do  yoa  do?  SBte  Qtf)V^  3  M  en  ? 

Very  well.  Cfi  9cl)t  mir  fel)t  woW- 

I  have  bought  a  hat.  3(fe  ()o&<  m  i  r  f tnen  ^ut  gcfauft 

Let  us  go  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  Sfitr  nwUen  u  n  ^  t)eutc  «iQ  SScrgtHU 

gen  wrfc^affeiu 
He  is  quite  at  home.  @t  mad)t  ft  d)  *  ^  bc()ucnu 

He  is  very  conceited.  ©r  6ttl»ft  fic^  wet  etn. 

I  have  it  m  my  hands.  3c&  ()abe  c6  in  ^&nt(n. 

I  have  it  before  my  eyes.  3d)  ^abe  e^  Wt  Hu^itu 

I  consent /0t7,  (willingly  or  with  3(^  bin  e^  iufrtct)cn* 
pleasure). 

3d,  On  the  use  of  a  verb. 

Who  has  saiJ  mass  to-day  1         IBcr  (at  ^rute  bte  sD^cffe  g  e  ( c  f  e nf 

I  am  with  you  in  a  moment.         3cft  f  c m me  gtetc^. 

We  shall  Aave  a  storm.  Sffitt  wer^en  (in  ®eimtter  b  e  f  o  m  ^ 

men. 
How  is  that  1  SDte  g  c  H  to$  $tt  ? 

I  do  not  ^cru^/e  to  do  it.  3(^  troge  fetn  SBebenfeO/ 

e^  ju  tl)un. 
What  do  you  Mm^  of  iti  9&a^  batten  ©te  batmen  ? 

They  will  not  dissuade  me  from  3c^  Ioff<  nitr  ba^  ntc^t  au6rcbett» 

it. 
To  buy  a  lottery  ticket.  3n  bte  8etterte  f  e  $  e  n. 

To  be  bom.  3ur  aSrit  f  o m m  e  n** 

To  bring  forth.  3ut  ©elt  b  r  i  n  a  e  n  *• 

To  doubt  (to  ca//  in  question).      3n  3n>etfe(  j  i  e  f  e  n  *• 
To  lay  the  cloth.  )Oen  Zx\d^  becfen. 

To  jet e^otrn  (to  compose).  ^c^rifttic^  auffe^en* 

4th,  On  the  use  of  a  preposition* 

How  is  your  health  1  SBie  |!e6t  e$  u  m  3tte  ®e|ttttb^elt  ^ 

To  land,  to  go  ashore.  71  ni  9anb  treten** 

His  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state.  H^  fie^t  fibet  m  i  t  ibm  au& 

I  bet  six  crowns.  3d)  mette  u  m  fecb$  ZfyiUv. 

1  forgive  you.  3cb  f)alU  e^  Shntn  g  u  gut; 

To  esteem  one's  self  happy.  ©id)  f  ft  r  glftcfltd)  iaitttu 

To  make  an  enemy  of  some  one.  @tc^  S^manben  gum  ^einbe  mod^ 

I  fear  to  be  burdensome  to  you.  3(^  fftrc^c  St^nen  gu  v  8afi  gu  fottcil 

OBSERVE   ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING  n>IOM8« 

To  prescribe  milk-diet  )Q  i  e  5Ki!*fur  t)eretbnen. 

To  copy  fair.  3n«  JRctne  fd)reiben*  (rein  abttreii 

ben*). 
Of  one's  own  accord.  2Cu«  frcten  ©tftcfen. 

We  shall  not  live  to  see  it  ®tr  wetben  e^  nicbt  ttltfttn* 

it  is  all  over  with  me.  Hi  tfl  um  mid^  gef^^en* 
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My  head  turns  xmmd  0»  fl^Mdj).  Qi  totrb  tnit  fffeioinbdd^ 

I  niint.  3d)  bcfcmnie  tine  O^nnuK^t. 

Z  thought  you  were  a  German  by  3d)  ^tctt  @i(  fCit  eincn  ^htvnm 

birth, ,  ^cutfdKn. 

To  live  on  bad  terms  with  some  Undni^  nut  Skmontcm  Uhetu 

one. 
To  follow  an  unprofitable  trade.  B'ldt  mtt  brottcftn  Jtfinfirn  obgeben* 
This  seems  reasonable.  >Da6  (Apt  |td)  ffiuxi  (fd^etnt  ocmfinfr 

To  lose  one's  reputation.  6(tncn  gutcn  Stamen  oerlicren*. 

J5y  iTieaiw  o/*.  9)2itte(fi  or  oermittelfi  (go- 

vern the  genitive). 

He  has  sacceeded  by  means  of  93mntttc(f!  3(r(^  93cifiantc^  tfl  U 

yonr  assistance.  tbni  gelungen. 

We  reached  the  shore  by  means  $Str  famen  nuttelfl  (Oftmittctfi)  etnr< 

of  a  boat.  ^af)ne^  an^  Ufcr. 

Towards  (to  meet).        (S  n  t  g  e  g  (  n  (governs  the  dative). 
We  went  to  meet  his  father.        $Str  gtngen  fetnem  ^aUx  entgrgem 

Against  (in  opposition  to).    3  tt  m  1 1  e  r. 
Never  act  against  the  laws.         ^ntU  nte  ben  (i^cfe|cn  guiolter. 

Opposite.  ©egen  fiber. 

My  house  is  opposite  his.  sQlcxn  J^\xi  fie^t  tent  feintgen  gegeti' 

a(>er. 

Obs.  The  prepositions  entgegen,  }unnber/  and  gegetu 
6ber  are  always  placed  after  the  case  which  they 
govern. 

Next  to  (after).  91  &  c^  (I  (governs  the  dative). 

Next  to  you  I  like  him  >9st.        9{A4fi  S^^nen  ifl  et  nut  tet  8tebfle* 

Together  with  (besides,  inclu-  ^thft,  fammt  (govern  the  dative)* 
ding). 

He  lost  the  ducat  together  with  (Sir  t)er(cr  ten  >Dncaten  fammt  ten 
the  crowns,  sold  the  garden.  Sl)o(ern/  oetfauftc  ten  ©arten 
including  the  house.  nebfl  tent  $au[e. 

If  I  were  now  to  question  ^ou  as  9Benn  tc^  @te  ie|t  fragte^  wte  t^  in 
I  used  to  do  at  the  beginning  unfern  erflen  Sectionen  ju  t^un 
of  our  lessons,  what  would  pftegte  (wte  tc^  anfang^  gu  t^un 
you  answer  1  Pflcgte)/   ma^  wfirten  @te  onts 

loorten  ? 
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We  found  these  questions  at  first  SBtt  fanten  onfang^  btef<  S^ogctt 
rather  ridiculous,  but  full  of  cttvo?  lad)crlid) '/ondn  wU  SSew 
confidence  in  your  method,  we  traucn  ouf  St)rc  i^i'()rart,  bcant* 
answered  as  well  as  the  small  rvcrtctcn  tvtr  bicfctOcn/  fo  gut  t$ 
quantity  of  words  and  rulee»  we  un6  tcr  iUinc  S>crrarb  pen  9BSc» 
then  possessed  allowed  us.  tern  unt)  9{cgcln  (^rinctptcn),  ten 

wtt  tauiot^  t)attcn/  gcflatMc  (ct* 
(aubtc). 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  JStc  ^a6cn  bait  gcmcrft,  ta9  tie 
that  those  questions  were  cal-  Jrogcn  tarouf  bercAnet  maxtn, 
culated  to  ground  us  in  the  un6  tutd)  tie  n>tbcrfprcd)cnt(n 
rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  2(nttvcrtcn,  tie  toiv  gcpun^en 
conversation,  by  the  contradic-  roarcn,  torouf  ju  jcbcn^  tie  gjrins 
tory  answers  we  were  obliged  fipicn  (SRcgetn)  emgufcbfirfcn  unt 
to  make.  un^  in  tct  llnter()a(tung  gu  Cibcn. 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  3^^t  fijnncn  n>tt  un^  bctnnf)e  felU 
conversation  in  German.  f cnmicn  auf  teutfc^  (tm  ADeutfct)cn) 

untcrbolten. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  iDicfcr  @ag  fc^ctnt  un^  ntc^t  (cgt|<4 
logically  correct.  rtd)tig. 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  SBtr  roaren  untanfbar,  menn  mxt 
allowed  such  an  opportunity  etne  fc  fd)6ne  ®e(cgcn()ett  wvUu 
to  escape  without  expressing  gcf)cn  Uc^en/  cf)ne  3bncn  unfcre 
our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you.       (cbbaftcfte  iDanfbarfelt  gu  begetgen* 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events.  2Cuf  icten  ^aU* 

The  native,  ter  @ingebcrne ; 

the  insurmountable  difilculty,      tie  uniibem?mt(t(6e  @c6n>tertgfett ; 

this  energetic  language,  ticfe  cncrgifd)e  (f roftwUc)  ©prac^e ; 

the  acknowledgment,  tie  (SrfcnntUc^fett  ;* 

tie  gratitude,  the  acknowledg-  tie  iDon^barfett 
ment, 

KXERCISBS.     240. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  cofifee  ? — I  thank  you,  1  do  not  like 
coffee. — Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ? — I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Let  us  take  a  walk. — Willingly ;  but  where  shall  we  go 
to  1 — Come  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden  ;  we  shall  there  find  a 
very  agreeable  society. — ^I  believe  it  (j^06  gtaube  id)  gem)  ;  but  the 
question  is  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me. — ^You 
are  welcome  every  where. — What  ails  you,  my  friend  7 — How  do 
you  like  (2Bte  fd)nitfcft  S^nen)  that  winel — ^I  like  it  very  well  (Ijctts 
(id)) ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough  (^r  ©eniige  cter  genug)  of  it.>-- 
Drink  once  more. — No,  too  much  is  unwholesome  (ungefttnt)  ;  I 
know  my  constitution  (tie  i3?atur). — Do  not  fall. — What  is  the  mat* 
ter  with  you  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  head  is  giddy  ;  I  think  I 
am  fainting. — ^I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  per- 
son.— What  countryman  are  youl — I  am  a  Frenchman. — Yoa 

•  (SrfenntHd^fett  is  derived  Arom  erhnnen,  to  acknowledge.    tDanltoM 
txpreases  both  gratitude  an  1  acknowledgment 
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qieak  Gefmansowell  that  I  took  yoa  for  a  German  bTb«rth. — Yo« 
are  jesting. — ^Pardon  me,  I  do  not  jpst  at  all. — How  lon^  haye  ytm 
been  in  Germany  ? — A  few  day8.^In  earnest? — You  doubt  it  per- 
haps, because  I  speak  German ;  I  knew  il  before  I  came  to  Ger* 
many. — How  did  yon  manage  to  learn  it  so  well  1 — I  did  like  tb« 
pmdent  starling  (tcr  @taar). 

Tell  me,  why  you  are  always  on  bad  terms  with  your  wife  (tic 
^aw)  1  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades  1 — It  costs 
so  much  trouble  {(&i  fcflct  fc  mil  9}2df)c)  to  get  an  employment  (Hi 
man  tin — bcfcmnit). — And  you  have  a  good  one  and  neglect  it  (ti 
^intanfc|en  et>tt  tKrmod)lc(f|i.q(n).  Do  you  not  think  of  the  future  1 
—Now  allow  me  to  speak  also  (3c|t  (affcn  Sic  mid)  ourf)  rctcn). 
All  you  have  just  said  seems  reasonable,  but  it  is  not  my  fault  (ti 
tfl  ntc^t  mcine  Sd)u(b),  if  I  hare  lost  my  reputation ;  it  is  that  of  my 
wife  (mctne  ^rou  ift  ^d)u(t  toron)  ;  she  has  sold  my  finest  clothes, 
my  rings,  and  my  gold  watch.  I  am  full  of  debts  (pcU  6d)ultcn 
fein*),  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  (ivaf  id)  anfangcn  cter  tbun  fell). 
—I  will  not  excuse  (entfd)u(ttgcn)  your  wife  ;  but  I  know  that  you 
have  also  contributed  (beitrogen*)  to  your  ruin  (tai  93crtertH*n). 
Women  are  generally  good  when  they  are  left  so. 

241.      DIALOGUE. 

The  master.  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  1  did 
at  the  begrinninff  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you  the  hat  which 
my  brother  hasl  am  I  hungry  1  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother'? 
garden  1  &c.  what  would  you  answer? 

The  pupUs.  We  are  obliged  (gcjroungcn)  to  confess  that  we 
found  these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous  ;  but  full  of  confi- 
dence in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity 
of  wort^  and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We  were  in 
fact  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by  the 
contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now  that  we 
can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  energetic  language  which 
you  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
have  the  same  hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two  persons  cannot 
have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  (2(uf  with  accus.)  the  second 
question  we  should  answer,  that  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we  should  say : 
that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden,  and  in  telling  us  that 
he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  logi- 
cally correct.  At  all  events  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  allowed 
such  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without  expressing  our  liveliest 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  arranging  those 
wise  combinations  (Huge  SDcgc  cinfd)(oqcn*  cbcr  ^cmbinoticncn  mas 
(^cn),  to  ground  us  almost  imperceptibly  (beinobc  unmcrfltd))  in  the 
rules,  and  exercise  us  in  the  conversation  of  a  language  which, 
taught  in  any  other  way,  presents  (borbtctcn*)  to  foreigners,  and 
even  to  natives,  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  LESSON.— flwibm  lini 

^eite  Section. 

To  avoid  death,  with  which  he  Urn  Urn  ^c^c  gu  cntQtf)m,  lev  t^m 
was  threatened,  he  took  to  bcocrflanb  (momtt  it  bebre^ct 
flight.  toat),  nabm  (ergnjf)  er  tie  ^lud)!. 

I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it),    f  ^d)  ficbe  Sbnen  tafar. 

So  goes  the  world.  f  @c  ^c()t  e^  in  bet  SBett. 

But  must  one  not  be  a  fool  to  UUt  ntiipte  man  ntc^t  ein  9iarr  fein^ 
remain  in  a  place  bombarded  menn  man  on  etnem  ton  Ungam 
by  Hungarians  ?  bcmbatttrten  £)rte  btetben  n^cUte  ? 

The  deuce  take  the  Hungarians  f  >Da$  tie  Ungatn/  tocidtc  fctne 
who  give  no  quarter !  ®nate   geben   (mclc^e  gar   nic^C 

fd)enen}/  betm  ^enfec  wdun  I 

Will  you  be  my  guest  1  SKctten  ©ie  metn  ®a(l  fein  7 

Will  you  dine  with  me  1  SBcllcn  &u  nut  mir  effen  ? 

r  Semanten  ju  ®a|l  bitten*. 
To  invite  some  one  to  dinner.  <  3cmantcn   jum   SKtttagejjen  cin(as 

C     ten*. 
I  have  ordered  your  favourite  f  3d)  ()flt«  3&r«  fieibfpetfe  jubereiten 

dish.  laffen. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  good  @$  gebt  nt(^t$  ftbev  ein  gute^  ^t&d 
piece  of  roast  meat.  ^raten* 

The  roast  meat,  tet  SSraten/  ta^  ®ebratene ; 

the  ^ilty,  tec  ©c^utttge ; 

the  innocent,  ter  Unfd)u(ttge ; 

a  good  (jovial)  companion,  ein  (ufliger  SBruter ;  ' 

the  husband,  .tet  SO^ann  (Sl^emann)* 

C  6inen  @fe(  an  etnet  ^(^e  l^ben* 
To  be  disgusted  with  a  thing.  <  ^net  @ac^e  (gemtiye)  Aberttttf|l| 

(     fein*. 
Who  hazards  gains.  >  f  ^rtfd)  gen>agt  tfl  f)Qlf>  ge»ennem 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have.  )  (@ptic^^$rt} 

To  strike  (in  speaking  of  light-  f  (Stnfc^lagcn* 

ning). 
The  lightning  has  struck.  f  @g  l^at  etngefc^fa^en* 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship,  f  5)et  SBti^  fd)lug  in6  ©dfeijf. 
While- my  brother  was  on  the  liii  metn  JBrutet  auf  tet  ojfcne« 
open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose  @ee  (ctet  auf  tern  b^^en  SXeete) 
unexpectedly ;  the  lightning  n7at/  et^cb  fid)  (tarn  ttnt)etmutM) 
struck  the  ship  which  it  set  ein  ()efttget  ©tutrn;  tet  SB(i(* 
on  fire,  and  the  whole  crew  fd)(ug  in^  @d>tff,  ta^  et  angQnte« 
Jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  te^  uht  ta^  gauge  @d)tff£M(f 
themselves  by  swimming.  fprana  (ftdrgte  ftc^)  tn$  SXeet,  um 

fid)  nitt  @(i)n)tmmen  gn  retten* 
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He  wit  ttniek  wMi  fiiglit,  Or  nmrbc  ven  CMftrcdM  brfbtldi 
wh«i  be  saw  that  the  fire  (crfd)rof  (cfttg),  oU  et  fai,  tof 
was  fining  on  all  sides.  tatf  ^cuct  auf  oam  eeitcn  urn 

fid)  cjriff. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do.       ^  dt  tousle  ntc^t,  »c^  cv  (id)  cnt« 

fd)ttrpcn  fcUte. 

He  reflectea  in  wn.  J  ^^  ^^„  wrgcblt*  no*. 

In  Tain.  S3crgcb(td),  rcrgcben^,  umfNiff. 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate).         €ftd)  befmnnt*  (ParU  past,  6cfem 

ncn). 
He  hesitated  no  longer.  f  Gr  bcfonn  ft*  nt*t  (^ngor. 

I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet.        3*  f^aU  ne*  fctne  9{o*rid^  ecn 

xhm  rrbolteiu 
My  friend  who  was  present  told  tOliin  ^uunt,  n>c(*€r  |U()egen  wax, 
me  all  this.  f)at  nut  afLU  b.efe^  rra&'^lt. 

What  would  have  hecome  of  (  SBte  m&xt  U  mtr  rrgonden  ? 
me  1  f  SBo^  m^re  aui  nut  gcwcrbcn  ? 


A   FEW   MORE   IDIOMS. 

It  18  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since  93tcrj(f)n  (ad)t)  Soge  (ong  6m  t* 

I  was  out.  ntci)t  au^geganacn. 

Will  you  not  go  out  to-day  f       @te  merbcn  tc*  o^te  ou^gef)(n  ? 
I  would  not  importune  you.         ;3*  mitt  3^ncn  nt*t  bcfd)mcr(t* 

faUcn. 
He  has  nothin?  to  live  upon.       (St  f)at  nt*t^  ju  Ubttu 
I  hoard  and  lodge  him.  3*  gcbe  t^m  freien  Sif*  unl  $ffie^$ 

nung. 
The  mystery  will  he  discovered.  iDte  ^ad^t  wivl  fA^en  on  ten  Sog 

fonmien. 
They  are  going  to  lay  the  cloth.  a){on  mitt  6o(b  ben  Sif*  tetfen* 
He  lives  high  (feasts,  eats,  and  (St  tpt  unb  trtnft  gut. 

drinks  well). 
Have  you  done  1  ©inb  ®tc  ferttg  ? 

That  is  his  business.  S>a  mog  ct  jufeben. 

To  do  one's  best.  6etn  Hiw^cx^ii  t^un*. 

He  has  assisted  me.  6t  tfl  nur  jut  ^onb  gegongcn. 

We  must  not  be  too  particular.    SBit  miiffen  e^  [o  genou  ht*t  ne^ 

men. 
He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  66  t|l  tl)nt  nt*t  ju  t^etbenfeU/  bop  et 

doing  it.  e6  ntcbt  t()ut. 

The  book  is  out  of  print ;  it  was  iDo«  S3ud)  ift  rergrti'cn ;  e^  wot  bet 

publised  by  N.  97.  t)cr(cgt. 

Will  you  please  to  take  a  plain  SBcUcn    ^te   mtt    etnent   cinfa*en 
supper  with  us  ?  2(benbcfTen  bet  un6  f&rtteb  (ebet 

Mttteb)  ne^men  ? 
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Were  yoa  yesterday  at  the  eon-  &nb  &t  ^cftcm  tm  Cisccct  §nMi 

eertf  nxfm? 

Has  the  anny  been  beateni  3ft  btc  TLrmtt  gcfcModni  nwctcil? 

Has  anybody  been  drowned  I      3ft  Sraianb  crtranmi? 
Were  yoa  erer  in  Vienna  ?  6tnd  &\t  [t  in  ffiioi  ^fvxfen  ? 

2d,  The  imperfect  may  even  be  used  when  the  nar* 
rator  has  not  witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he  must 
take  care  to  add  to  his  narrative  a  phrase  like .  fogtf 
fT/  he  said ;  fagt  mm,  it  is  said,  &c.    Ex. 

rhey  say,  that  day  before  yester- SSergeftnm,  fagf  man,   wax  dn 
day  there  was  a  great  feast  in      g»M  S<it  in  ^  Gtatt. 
the  town. 

They  say  there  was  a  battle  on  Den  f&nf  nnb  jwanjtgflcn  Mrt^eii 
the  25th  of  last  month.  SRenotl^,  f^ofn  t^,  ficl  cine  €4Mt 

Obs.  D.  We  have  ah^ady  seen  (Lesson  XXXIV.) 
that  we  cannot  say  with  the  English,  I  lun  -writing,  I 
do  write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
present  ic^  fcljreibe,  I  write  ;  nor,  I  was  writing,  I  did 
write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
imperfect  id)  fd)rieb,  I  wrote  (Lesson  LVIL).  Expres- 
sions such  as  the  following:  When  you  come  to  leamj 
he  is  to  write^  to  go^  I  am  to  have  it^  4^.,  cannot  be 
translated  literally  in  German.  In  such  cases  w^e  use 
the  future  when  mere  futurity,  and  the  verb  foKeit  vrhen 
necessity  or  a  wish  is  to  be  expressed.    Ex. 

When  you  come  to  learn  French.  SBann  ^te  fran^ftfd^  lernen  loerbeiu 

He  is  to  write.  6r  totrb  fc^retben. 

Am  I  to  go  thither  1  ©ott  tc^  ^tnge^en  ? 

He  is  to  go  thither.  6r  foU  ()tn()et)en. 

Am  I  to  have  this  bookl  ©cO  ic^  Mcfe^  S3tid)  ^ben? 

Am  I  to  give  you  a  pen  ?  ©cQ  id)  3bnen  etne  J^ber  ge^eii? 

I  was  to  speak  for  them  all.  3cb  foHte  fSr  2(ne  fprecften. 

He  was  to  arrive  on  the  20th.  @r  fcdte  ben  jnninstgflen  anfommeii> 

Ohs.  E.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  we  sometimes  omit 
the  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when 
the  phrase  that  follows  it  begins  with  another  auxi- 
liary.    Ex. 


Though  1  haTe  never  been  in 
Paris,  I  am  nevertheless  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is 
going  on  there. 
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'£)b  id)  g(ctcf)  nte  gu  ^vii  gnocfni 
bin,  bin  kh  ted)  wn  oUcin  uik 
tcrnd)tcr,  roag  l>afclbjl  ocrgcbt ; 
or, 
£)6  icf)  g(ctd)  ntcmol^  gu  ^x'li  gcwe* 
fen,  fo  bin  id)  ted)  Dcn  allcm  unt 
tcrrid)tct  n?a^  tafctbft  ocrgc^t. 
As  he  did  not  answer  me,  I  wrote'  ^a  cr  mir  nid)t  gcantwcrtct  (hat), 
to  him  no  more.  J)obc  id)  i^m  ntd)t  mcftc  gc^ric^ 

ben. 
The  enemy  having  been  beaten,  9?od)bcin  bet  'gmh  gcfchUi^cn  wot« 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war      ten  (ift),  t|l  ju  ()Cfftfn,  tap   t<r 
will  be  at  an  end.  Sivic^  gcentigt  [cin  wirb. 

EXERCISES.      238. 

Have  you  seen  your  niece  1 — Yes,  she  is  a  very  j,ood  girl  virho 
writes  well  and  speaks  German  still  better :  therefore  she  is  hon- 
oured and  loved  by  every  one. — And  her  brother,  what  is  he  doin?  1 
—Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  he  is  a  naughty  (b5fe)  boy,  who 
writes  always  badly  and  speaks  German  still  worse :  he  is  there- 
fore loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dainties  (bet  gute  iBtffen) ; 
but  he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  bed  at  broad 
day-light  (bei  h^Uim  Soge),  and  pretends  to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  sit 
down  to  dinner,  he  is  generally  better  again.  He  is  to  study 
physic  (tie  Ut^ndtnn^) ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  inclination  for 
It  (gat  fctne  Sufi  ba^u). — He  is  almost  always  talking  of  his  dogs 
which  he  loves  passionately  ((etbenfd)aftUcb)* — His  father  is  ex- 
tremely (aupetctbentlid))  sorry  for  it.  The  youn?  simpleton  (bet 
!Stob|tnnige)  said  lately  to  his  sister :  **  I  shall  emist  (^dbat  met$ 
ben*  cbet  fic^  anwetben  (ajfcn*)  as  soon  as  peace  is  proclaimed  (Sf? 
fent(t4)  befannt  utad)en  cbet  puMtrtten). 

239. 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  some 
friends  at  (in  dat.)  the  (hotel)  King  of  Spain  (wn  ©panien). — Why 
do  you  always  speak  French  and  never  German  1 — Because  I  am  too 
bashful. — You  are  joking;  is  a  Frenchman  ever  bashful? — I  have 
(a)  keen  appetite :  give  me  something  good  to  eat. — Have  you  any 
money  1 — No,  sir. — Then  I  have  nothing  to  eat  for  you. — Will  you 
not  let  me  have  some  on  credit  t  I  pledge  (uctpfanbcn)  my  honour. 
— ^That  is  too  little.— What,  sir ! 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  ducat  (bet  >DucQt,  gen.  en). — Here  are 
two  ir^stead  of  one. — How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you ! — I  am  al- 
ways glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  in  yours. — Is 
this  house  to  be  sold  1 — Do  you  wish  to  buy  iti — Why  not? — Why 
does  your  sister  not  speak  1 — She  would  speak  if  she  were  not  al- 
ways so  absent  (^erjheut). — ^I  like  pretty  anecdotes  (bic  2(necbote)  ; 
they  season  (wtttgen)  conversation  (bte  Untetf)a(tung)  and  amuse  (^s 
15* 
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inftt^)  every  body. — Pray,  relate  me  seme.  Look,  if  yoa  pleasO) 
at  page  389  of  the  book  (tn  Kmii  ^itd)c)  which  I  lent  you,  and  (fb) 
you  will  find  some. — ^To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Hanau ;  but  in 
a  fortniyrht  (tn  tticrjehn  ISnqcn)  I  shall  be  back  again,  and  then  I 
shall  come  to  see  you  and  your  family. — Where  is  your  sister  at 
present  ? — SShe  in  in  Berlin,  and  my  brother  is  in  Leipzic. — This 
little  woman  is  said  to  be  going  to  marry  the  counseller  N.,  your 
friend;  is  it  true? — I  have  not  heard  of  it. — What  news  is  there 
of  our  great  army  1 — It  is  said  to  be  lying  (llcbcu*)  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser.  All  that  the  courier  told  me  seeming  very 
probable  (n>at)rfd)Ctn(td)),  I  went  home  immediately,  wrote  some 
tetters,  and  departed  for  Paris.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  LESSON.— fluitbnt  mJi  erBW 

Section. 

To  begin  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to  Tfnfnngcn  gu  \a6)cn,  ju  minm,  jU 

cry,  &c.  fd)rctcn  u.  f.  w. 

To  pledge.  QScrpfan^cn. 

To  pawn.  a5crfc|cn. 

To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword.      sjjjit  Jcucr  unb  (Scftnwrt  t)erl^ceretu 
To  look  out  of  the  window.         2(u^  bem  ^mficv  fefjen*. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  so-  Sd)  wcip  nic^t,  cb  tiefe  ©efcttfiftoft 

ciety  will  admit  me.  mid)  to'ittf  l^bcn  tocUcn. 

After  ten  o'clock  you  will  not  f  S^acb  jcfen  U^r  trcffcn  ®ie  nit4 

find  me  at  home.  ntd)t  nwftc  ju  ^aufc. 

The  weather  is  clearing  up.  £«£;  aScttcr  ^ettcrt  pd^  ouf. 

My  hand  is  asleep.  f  QXcinc  |)Qnb  tjt  ctngcfcblaffiu 

To  smell  of  garlick.  ^lad^  ^nchlandi  x'lcd^in*. 

To  smell  of  wine.  S^acb  2Bem  rted)cn*. 

The  sermon  is  over.  >Dte  ^rebtgt  ifl  au& 

That  is  the  question.  (S^  t|l  bic  ^togc  (c^  (cmmt  baraof 

an). 
He  has  nearly  fallen.  f  @^  w^w  bcina^e  gefoltetu 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul  Scb  f)aU  Uinc  UUn^iQt  &tHc  atijo 

trcjfcn. 

To  meet  with.  2Cnttcffcn*  (Part,  past,  grtref* 

fen,    Imperf.  traf). 

You  have  the  wrong  key.  ©ic  baOcn  ^cn  unrfd)tcn  ^cftlfiffd 

He  is  now  on  the  road.  Qx  tfl  [c^t  auf  Um  ^cge. 

Give  me  a  clean  plate,  if  you  @cbcn  ®ic  nut  gcfdUigfl  cinen  xtU 
please.  ncn  ZcUa. 
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TARIOUS  WAYS  OP  TRAnULTINO  THE   VERB,  TO  PUT. 

To  put  one's    hand  into  one*s  3n  tu  Safd)c  ^rcifen*. 

pocket. 
To  put  one's  son  to  school.  Gctncn  ^cbn  in  tie  ^uU  t^n^ 

(b  r  i  n  4^  c  n  *). 
To  put  one  ont  to  prenticeship  3«>*Hiantcu  in  tU  2tf)vt  t  ^  u  n  *• 

(tu  bind  one  prentice). 
To  put  to  account.  Sn  9li*d)nun()  \\tf)tn\ 

To  put  to  flight.  Sn  \>'u  S(ud)'c  iac^cn  (tittt  fd^Ia." 

5  c  n  *). 
To  put  one's  hat  on.  €^ctncn  ^iit  auffe^em 

To  put  an  end.  ii'm  QnU  m  a  d)  c  n. 

VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  TRANSLATING  THE   VERB,  TO  SET. 

To  set  pen  on  paper  (to  take  the  Sie'  'giUv  ergt«ifen*. 

pen  in  hand). 
To  set  sail.  Untcr  ©cgct  g  c  b  <  n  *  (a  b  f  (  g  c  ( n)« 

To  set  in  order    (to    regulate,  3n  JDctnung  bringen*. 

settle). 
To  set  something  on  fire.  Qtmai  an^&nben  (anfle(fcn)« 

To  set  to  work.  B'ld^  an  tie  Tixi)c'\t  m  a  (^  c  lU 

IDIOMATIC    EXPRESSIONS   DEPENDINO 

1  sty  On  the  use  or  omission  of  an  article. 

I  have  read  Schiller.  3^  f)at>c  ben  ^tQcc  geCefnu 

He  broke  his  neck.  iSv  fyit  ben  ^(^  gebrc^en* 

Nature  is  the  best  instructress.  ID  t  c  Statue  tfl  bic  bcfle  Segrettnm 

Man  is  mortal.  ^  e  t  SKcnfc^  tfl  flcrblid). 

Human  life  is  short  S)ai  menfd)ltd)e  Scben  tfl  fur). 

Vice  plunges  its  followers  into  S)a^  Saftet  flfir^  feine  2Cnf)&nger 

perdition.  intf  ^erbcrben* 

EToquence  is  powerfuL  >D  t  e  S3erebtfaiufett  tfl  m&(!6ttg. 

Poetry  is  enchanting^  ;D  t  e  £)td)tfun{l  tfl  be^ubecntw 

Government.  ;D  i  e  9lcgterung. 

History  teaches  us  experience.  ^D  t  e  ®cfd)td)tc  (ebtt  mi  Gtrfa^cung 

Saint  Paul.  ;D  e  c  ^ctlige  ^u(u^ 

Most  of  his  contemporaries.  ^D  i  e  metflen  fcinet  Bettgenoffetu 

In  town.  3n  b  e  c  @tabt 

To  go  to  church.  3n  t  i  e  Xivd^  ge^en*. 

Ths  East  Indies.  Dfltnbtcn. 

Thi  West  Indies.  2Bfflinbien. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  dra-  9Sci:  @nbtgung  M  ®<^ttfpie(ei* 

ma. 

2d,  On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  3^  ne^me  m  t  r  bie  Steffi;  M 
you.  @te  gu  fd^teiben. 
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How  goes  it?  How  do  yoa  do?  SQStc  ge^*^  3 1)  n  cn  ? 

Very  well.  (&i  gcl)t  mic  \t\)X  wcfjU. 

I  have  bought  a  hat.  3d)  t)(iU  m  t  c  ctnen  ^ut  grfauft 

Let  us  go  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  SBir  iVcHen  u  n  tf  beutc  cin  SScrgni^ 

gen  Krfc^ffetu 
He  is  quite  at  home.  (St  moc^t  ft  c^  *  6  bcquenu 

He  is  very  conceited.  HSx  &t(^(t  ftd)  met  ein. 

I  have  it  m  my  hands.  3c^  babe  eg  in  ^^nben. 

I  have  it  before  my  eyes.  3d)  b<^be  eg  twt  2Cugen* 

I  consent /ot^,  (willingly  or  with  3(i)  bin  eg  ^ttfrieben. 
pleasure). 

3d,  On  the  use  of  a  verb. 

Who  has  saii  mass  to-day  ?        9Ber  f)Cit  ^eute  bte  ^o^effe  g e  ( e f  e  Al 

I  am  with  you  in  a  moment.         34  ^  0  m  m  e  gfeic^ 

We  shall  have  a  storm.  SEBir  werben  etn  ®eimtter  b  e  f  e  m  < 

men. 
How  is  that  t  SCDie  g  e  ^  t  bog  gu  ? 

I  do  not  scruple  to  do  it.  3(^  trage  (etn   SBebcnfcn^ 

eg  gu  tl)um 
What  do  yon  think  of  it?  SBag  I)a(ten  @te  bawn  ? 

They  will  not  dissuade  me  from  3c^  (<^fT<  ntir  Ui^  m4)t  ottgtebett* 

it. 
To  buy  a  lottery  ticket*  3n  bte  8etterte  f  e  (  c  n. 

To  be  bom.  3uc  SBe(t  !  e  m  m  e  n  *• 

To  bring  forth.  3uc  SBelt  btingcn*. 

To  ^ou&r  (to  call  in  question).      3n  3n)etfe(  j  t  e  ()  e  n  *• 
To  /ay  the  cloth.  ;Den  %\\d^  becfen. 

To  set  down  (to  compose).  6(^nft(t(^  ottffc^en* 

4th,  On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 

How  is  your  health  ?  SBte  flet)t  eg  nm  3^te  ®efitttb^t1 

To  land,  to  go  ashore.  2(  n  g  8anb  treten*. 

His  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state.  6g  fiel^t  fibet  m  i  t  tf)m  ong. 

I  bet  six  crowns.  3d)  wette  tt  m  fecbg  Zfydct* 

I  forgive  you.  3d)  ftotte  eg  3ftnen  g  u  gut» 

To  esteem  one's  self  happy.  6td)  f  fi  t  g^ftcHtd)  ^(ten« 

To  make  an  enemy  of  some  one.  @id)  S^monben  gum  Seinbe  mod^ 

I  fear  to  be  burdensome  to  yon.  34)  f&:ct)te  3t)nen  ^tt  t  Safl  gn  fallen 

OBSERVE   ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING   miOlfS. 

To  prescribe  milk-diet.  ®  i  e  gxitcftfur  oerovbnen. 

To  copy  fair.  3ng  9?cine  fc^teiben*  (rein  obttrei* 

ben*). 
Of  one's  own  accord.  2fug  frcien  ©tildfen. 

We  shall  not  live  to  see  it.  mix  iverben  eg  ni<bt  itltUtu 

It  is  all  over  with  me.  Gg  ifl  urn  mic^  gef^^m 
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My  head  turns  roond  (is  gidd j).  (H  n>'trb  mit  fd^nMA. 

I  jaint.  3d)  bcfcuinK  etne  !D(nniad)t 

Z  thoQght  jou  were  a  German  by  3d)  Wit  @te  f&r  cinoi  grbenca 

birth.  ^eutfc^ciu 

To  live  on  bad  terms  with  some  Undntg  nut  Skmanbem  Uhau 

one. 
To  follow  an  unprofitable  trade.  6tc6  mtt  brettcfen  Jtfinflrn  abgcbcn* 
This  seems  reasonable.  Datf  (dpt  ft(i)  t)6r(n  (fic^nt  Kmftnfv 

To  lose  one's  reputation.  Getncn  sutoi  ^amcn  vcrttcroi*. 

By  means  of.  SOIittctfl  or  oermtttclfi  (go- 

vern the  genitive). 

He  has  sacceeded  bj  means  of  SSrrmittcIfl  3^rt^  S^ctflonM  tfl  ti 

Wf'oor  assistance.  tt)m  ge(un<)en« 

e  reached  the  shore  by  means  $!Btr  famen  nuttdfl  (vmntttelft)  ctne^ 
of  a  boat.  Jtat)ne^  ontf  Ufa. 

Towards  (to  meet).        G  n  t  g  ( g  e  n  (governs  the  dative). 
We  went  to  meet  his  fother.        SBic  ^tngen  fdnrm  93atar  cntgrgcn* 

Against  (in  opposition  to).    3un>iber. 
Never  act  against  the  laws.         ^nbU  nU  Un  (Skf((cn  guioibcr. 

Opposite.  ©egenfiber. 

My  house  is  opposite  his.  9){(tn  .j^u^  fle^t  ban  fetntgen  gegni' 

aba. 

Obs.  The  prepositions  entgegett^  }unHber^  and  gegen^ 
ttber  are  always  placed  after  the  case  which  they 
govern. 

Next  to  (after).  9J  &  eft  ft  (governs  the  dative). 

Next  to  you  I  like  him  >9st.        ^&ifi  3^nen  ifi  cr  mic  bet  6tebf!(* 

Together  with  (besides,  inclu*  f!fltb%  fammt  (govern  the  dative), 
ding). 

He  lost  the  ducat  together  with  (St  Mdec  Un  IDucaten  fammt  Un 
the  crowns,  sold  the  garden  %haiixn,  oerfaufte  ben  fatten 
including  the  house.  nebft  bem  $aufe. 

If  I  were  now  to  question  ^oo  as  SBenn  id)  @te  ie|t  frogtc^  text  x^  tn 
I  used  to  do  at  the  beginning  unfern  erjlen  Secticnen  gu  tftun 
of  our  lessons,  what  would  pflegte  (tvie  id)  onfang^  gu  t^un 
you  answer?  Pflegte),  toa^  todrben  @te  anU 

loorten  7 
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We  found  these  questions  at  first  SBir  fanten  anfMCjfi  bUfe  S^o^ 
rather  ridiculous^  but  full  of  cttvo6  16'd)crltd) '/adcin  twU  f8er» 
confidence  in  your  meihod,  we  traucn  aiif  ^h^c  &ct}tart,  bcanU 
answered  as  well  as  the  small  tuertctcn  n?tr  Mcfclbcn,  fo  gut  H 
quantity  of  words  and  rules  we  un5  tct  tU'xnc  93crrotf)  ben  9S^Zu 
then  possessed  allowed  us.  tern  un^  diCQdn  (^rtnctpicn),  ten 

roir  tamaH  {)attcn/  gcflattctc  (et» 

loubtc). 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  fO^ir  l)aUn  Mt  gcmcrft,  ta9  tit 
that  those  questions  were  cal-  ^rogctt  tarouf  bcrccbnet  toarcn, 
culated  to  ground  us  in  the  un6  turdb  t)tc  n>ibcrfprcd)cnben 
rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  2(ntrvcrtcn/  tie  to'xx  gepun^en 
conversation,  by  the  contradic-  warcn,  torauf  gu  QCbcn,  tic  9>rins 
tory  answers  we  were  obliged  ftpicn  (Stcgctn)  cin^uf^drfcn  unt 
to  make.  un^  in  tcr  UntcrboCtung  gu  fibciu 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  ^^t  fiSnncn  n?tr  un6  bctna^c  oeUs 
conversation  in  German.  fcnmtcn  ouf  tcutfd)  (tm  ^cutfc^cn) 

untcrbattcn. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  iS)tcfcr  @ag  fc^ctnt  un^  ntc^t  (cgtfd^ 
logically  correct.  rid)tiQ. 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  SBtc  roaren  untanfbar,  n^enn  lotr 
allowed  such  an  opportunity  etnc  fo  fd)6ne  ©etcgcnbcit  ocrOfts 
to  escape  without  expressing  acf)cn  lichen/  ef)nc  3bncn  unfere 
our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you.       ic&f)oftcf!c  iDonfbarfeit  gu  bfgctgen* 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events.  2Cuf  jcten  ^q\L 

The  native,  tcr  ©ingcbcrnc ; 

the  insurmountable  difficulty,       tic  unubcrwtntltc^c  ^d^iotcrtgfett ; 

this  energetic  language,  ttcfc  cncrgtfdx  (f raftpcQc)  ®pra4)C  ; 

the  acknowledgment,  tic  (Srfcnnt(idft!ett  ;* 

tlr  e  gratitude,  the  acknowledg-  tic  >DanfOarfcit 
ment, 

EXERCISES.     240. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  1 — I  thank  you,  I  do  not  like 
coffee. — ^I'hen  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  1 — I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Let  us  take  a  walk. — Willingly ;  but  where  shall  we  go 
to  1 — Come  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden ;  we  shall  there  find  a 
very  agreeable  society. — ^I  believe  it  (iDo6  glaube  id)  gem)  ;  bat  the 
question  is  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me. — ^You 
are  welcome  every  where. — What  ails  you,  my  friend  ? — How  do 
you  like  (2Bic  fAnicdt  Sftncn)  that  winel — I  like  it  very  well  (bert« 
(id)) ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough  (gut  ©cnfige  etcr  gcnug)  of  it.>p- 
Drink  once  more.— No,  too  much  is  unwholesome  (ungrfisnt) ;  I 
know  my  constitution  (tic  97atur). — Do  not  fall. — What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  T — I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  head  is  giddy ;  I  think  I 
am  fainting. — I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  per* 
•on. — What  countryman  are  you  I — I  am  a  Frenchman. — ^You 

•  (S'rfenntUc^fett  is  derived  firom  erfennen,  to  acknowledge.  XanKotfeit 
tzpresses  both  gratitude  an  1  acknowledgment. 
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tpeak  German  so  well  that  I  took  yea  for  a  German  br  birth. — Yo« 
are  jesting. — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  jest  at  all. — How  lon^  hare  yoi 
been  in  Germany  ? — A  few  day8.^In  earnest? — You  doubt  it  per> 
haps,  because  I  speak  German ;  I  knew  it  bi'fr^n'  1  came  to  Ger- 
many.— How  did  you  mana^  to  learn  it  so  well  1 — I  did  like  tb« 
prudent  starling  {tUv  ^taor). 

Tell  me,  why  you  are  always  on  bad  terms  with  your  wife  (Me 
grou)  1  and  why  do  you  eng;age  in  unprofitable  trades  1 — It  costs 
so  much  trouble  {Qi  fcf!(t  fc  mi  ^iif)c)  to  get  an  employment  (lutf 
man  ein — befcnwit). — And  you  have  a  good  one  and  neglect  it  (i4 
f)tntanfc^cn  tltt  9cmod)lc[fft()(n).  Do  you  not  think  of  the  future  f 
— Now  allow  me  to  speak  also  (3c^t  loffcn  Sic  mid)  aud)  rctcn). 
All  you  have  just  said  seems  reasonable,  but  it  is  not  my  fault  (ti 
tjt  ntd)t  metne  Sd)u(b),  if  I  have  lost  my  reputation ;  it  is  that  of  my 
wife  (mctne  ^rou  ifl  Cd)U(b  boran) ;  she  has  sold  my  finest  clothes, 
my  rings,  and  my  sold  watch.  I  am  full  of  debts  (rcU  6d)ulb(n 
fctn*),  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  (iva6  id)  onfongcn  c^(r  thun  fed). 
•—I  will  not  excuse  (cntfd)u(tt9cn)  your  wife ;  but  1  know  that  you 
have  also  contributed  (bettroqcn*)  to  your  ruin  (^a6  SScrtcrbcn). 
Women  are  generally  good  when  they  are  left  so. 

241.      DIALOGUE. 

The  master.  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I  did 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you  the  hat  which 
my  brother  has!  am  I  hungry  1  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother'^ 
garden  1  &;c.  what  would  you  answer  1 

The  pupils.  We  are  ooliged  (gc^wungcn)  to  confess  that  we 
found  these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous ;  but  full  of  confi- 
dence in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity 
of  wor(^  and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We  were  in 
fact  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by  the 
contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now  that  we 
can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  energetic  language  which 
you  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
have  the  same  hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two  persons  cannot 
have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  (2(uf  with  accus.)  the  second 
question  we  should  answer,  that  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we  should  say : 
that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden,  and  in  telling  us  that 
he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  lugi* 
cally  correct.  At  all  events  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  allowed 
Buch  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without  expressing  our  liveliest 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  arranging  those 
wise  combinations  (Huge  SOi^cge  ctnfd)(ci()cn*  ct)cr  (Scmbinaticnen  mas 
c^cn),  to  ground  us  almost  imperceptibly  (betnabe  unmcrf(td))  in  the 
rules,  and  exercise  us  in  the  conversation  of  a  language  which, 
taught  in  any  other  way,  presents  (borbictcn*)  to  foreigners,  and 
even  to  natives,  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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^tiu  iDertion. 

To  avoid  deat}i,  with  which  he  Urn  bcm  ^eti  gu  tntQtf)cn,  tcr  t^m 
was  threatened,  he  took  to  bcocrflanb  (tvontit  cr  bebrcbct 
flight.  max),  na^m  (ergrxff)  er  tie  5lU(i)t. 

I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it),    f  3^  f!cf)e  Sftncn  toffir. 

So  goes  the  world.  f  @e  ^ct)t  ii  in  bet  9Be(t. 

But  must  one  not  he  a  fool  to  Tibet  niii^e  man  nic^t  etn  9?arr  fcin, 
remain  in  a  place  bombarded  loenn  man  an  einem  oon  Ungarn 
by  Hungarians  ?  bombartirtcn  £)rte  hitibcn  n)cUte  ? 

The  deuce  take  the  Hungarians  f  iDa^  tie  Ungarn,  n>eCc^e  fcine 
who  give  no  quarter !  (Snate   geben   (n>c(d)e  gar   nic^t 

fd)cnen}/  beim  Renter  to^iren ! 

Will  you  be  my  guest  ?  fS^ctlen  ®te  metn  ®afl  fcin  ? 

Will  you  dine  with  me  1  SBeUcn  ®te  mit  mir  effen  ? 

rSemontcn  gu  ®ofl  bitten*. 
To  invite  some  one  to  dinner.  <  Semanben   gum   SKittageffen  ctnlas 

C     ten*. 
I  have  ordered  your  favourite  f  Scife  babe  3b^«  Ceibfpeife  gubereiten 

dish.  (affen. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  good  @$  gebt  ntc^t^  fibec  ein  gute^  ^t&d 
piece  of  roast  meat.  ISBraten. 

The  roast  meat,  tec  SBraten,  ta^  ©ebcatene ; 

the  ^ilty,  tec  @d)u(tige ; 

the  innocent,  tec  Unfd)u(ttge ; 

a  good  (jovial)  companion,  ein  (ufltgec  SBrutec ;  ' 

the  husband,  .tec  SRann  ((Sf)emann)* 

C  (Sinen  (&Ul  an  etnec  ^c^e  ^ben* 

To  be  disgusted  with  a  thing.  <  ^nec  Gac^e  (gcmtiye)  dbectcS|]p| 

f     fein*. 

Who  hazards  gains.  i  f  ^ctfc^  gemagt  tfl  f)aif>  gewomtem 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have.  (  (@pci(^^C7t) 

To  strike  (in  speaking  of  light-  f  ©inf^tagcn* 
ning). 

The  lightning  has  struck.  f  ^^  h^t  eingefftta^en. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship,      f  3)cc  S3(i^  fcfelug  tn^  ©cfeiff. 

While,  my  brother  was  on  the  HH  mein  ©rutec  auf  tec  offcnen 
open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose  @ee  (etec  auf  tent  h^itn  SKcecc) 
unexpectedly ;  the  lightning  n>aC/  ec^cb  flc^  (tant  unoecmutM) 
struck  the  ship  which  it  set  ein  bcfttgec  @tucm;  tec  93(i(« 
on  fire,  and  the  whole  crew  fd)(ug  in^  @d)tff,  tog  ec  angfinte^ 
Jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  te,  unt  tog  gonge  ®d)tff6t)C(f 
tiiemselves  by  swimming.  fprona  (flfic^te  ficb)  ing  SOteec^  urn 

fi(b  mtt  @(i)n}immen  in  tcttem 


He  was  ttniek  wMi  fright*  (St  nmrte  wn  Cd^wdtn  (cfafldi 
when  he  nw  that  the  fun  (crfcbro!  ^g),  oU  ct  fa^^  bof 
was  gaiDing  on  all  aide**  ta^  ^^<^  <>uf  aQoi  €fcttai  urn 

fid)  (iriff. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do.       f  Gt  wu^te  ni(()t^  wcjti  ct  fid)  cnt* 

|d>(tc^n  fcOte. 

He  icflectea  m  yam.  ^  ^^  ^^^^  pcrgeMtd)  no*. 

In  yain.  flScrgebltd),  rcrgcbm^/  umfmfl. 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate).         6td)  beftnnrn*  (Part,  past,  Uftta 

nen). 
He  hesitated  no  longer.  f  Gt  bcfann  fl*  nt*t  Ungct. 

I  have  not  heard  of  him  jet.        3*  i^^  ne*  fcinc  Sto*nd)t  wn 

tt)m  rrf)o(tnu 
My  friend  who  was  present  told  SRctn  ^rcunb,  nxfdxt  luf^egen  loat/ 
me  all  this.  f)at  mxx  oUU  t.ef(<  rrj&olt. 

What  would  have  become  of  (  9Bte  n>Are  etf  mtr  rrgangen  7 
me  f  ( 80Bo^  n>Are  au^  nut  gcwcrboi  ? 

A    FEW   MORE   IDIOMS. 

It  is  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since  fBtrr^ef^n  (ad)t)  2age  tong  6tn  t* 

I  was  out.  ntd)t  ou^gcgangen. 

Will  you  not  go  out  to-day  1       @te  wcrben  ted)  ocute  au^gel)fn  7 
I  would  not  importune  you.         5*  wttt  3^nen  ni*t  b(f<i)n)Ct(t* 

faOcn. 
He  has  nothing  to  live  upon.       (&t  fykt  nid)t^  gu  Ubttu 
I  board  and  lodge  him.  Sd)  gcbe  il^m  j^eicn  Stf*  nnb  fQtf)s 

nung. 
The  mystery  will  be  discovered.  IDte  ^o*e  wtrb  fd)cn  an  ben  !£ag 

femnien. 
They  are  going  to  lay  the  cloth.  SOton  n>ttb  ^Ib  ben  Stf*  becfen. 
He  lives  high  (feasts,  eats,  and  (&t  ipt  unb  trtnft  gut* 

drinks  well). 
Have  you  done  ?  ©inb  ©i<  fcrttg  ? 

That  is  his  business.  jDa  mag  ct  gufeben. 

To  do  one's  best.  ©fin  2(cuScr|lcg  t^un*. 

He  has  assisted  me.  Gt  tfl  mtr  gut  «^anb  gfgangcn. 

We  must  not  be  too  particular.    9Btt  mfiffen  e^  fo  genau  hi*t  ntf^s 

men. 
He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  (&i  tfl  tl)m  nt*t  gu  ^ttcnUn,  bop  et 

doing  it.  e«  ntd)t  tbut. 

The  book  is  out  of  print ;  it  was  >Da^  SBud)  ifl  vergrtfen  ;  e$  wat  bet 

publised  by  N.  9?.  wrlcgt. 

Will  you  please  to  take  a  plain  SBcUcn  ©te  mtt  etnem  ctnfadien 
supper  with  us  ?  2(benbcffen  bet  un$  ffirlteb  (ebet 

Mtlicb)  ne^men  ? 
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The  soneral  bas  been  defeated  IDer  ^dtljav  tfl  anfi  patipt  gc|cl)iaf 
and  the  anny  routed.  gen  unt)  tie  2(rmce  uber  Un  4>Atu 

fen  gcwcrfcn  n>crben. 

The  angel,  fccr  (5nc|ct ; 

the  masterpiece,  ta^  9}(Ciftcrffficf ; 

her  physiognomy,  ibrc  CKcfid)t6billun9 ; 

the  expression.  tcr  2(u6t)rucf ; 

her  shape,  tbrc  ©eftalt ; 

the  action,  tic  ^ontlung ; 

the  look,  ti*r  liMxd  ; 

the  contentment,  bic  Bnfirictcn^eit ; 

the  respect,  tic  6'()rfttrd)(>v 

the  admiration,  tic  SBcrountcntng ; 

the  charm,  the  grace,  tic  2(nnuitf) ; 
the  demeanour,  the  manners,    ta^  S3cncf)mcn ; 

thin  (slender),  fd)lonf; 

fascinating  (engaging),  cinncbmcnt ; 

ravish ingly,  gum  Gntgiicfcn  ; 

uncommonly  well,  gong  t»crtrcfflic^  ; 

perfectly  well,  wUfcmmcn. 
Her  look  inspires  respect  and  Sbr  UnUxd  piJpt  (S^rfutdbt  unb  jSBe- 
admiration.  ivuntctung  cin. 

Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  introduce  6r(ou6cn  ^'ic,  gnfitiqc  ^van,  top 
to  you  Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  id)  3bncn  ^crrn  ocn  ®.  ol^  cincn 
of  our  family.  attcn  ^rcunt  mcinc^  ^aufcd  Mrs 

ftcllc. 

1  am  delighted  to  become  ac-  3d)  frcuc  tnid)  fc^t/  nicin  .&crr,  3^rc 
quainted  with  you.  S3cknntfd)aft  gu  mod)cn. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  2d)  ivcrtc  otte$  S0{iig(id)e  t^uii/  um 
deserve  your  good  opinion.  niidb  Zh^^  ©eivcgcn^eit  wficttg 

gu  mad)cn. 

Allow  me,  ladies,  to  introduce  to  ©rlou^cn  @tC/  nicinc  >Danten/  tof 
you  Mr.  B.,  whose  brother  has  id)  3t)ncn  ^crrn  ocn  S3.  wt^cUt, 
rendered  such  eminent  ser-  teffcn  S3ruter  3f)^cm  SSettec  fo 
vices  to  your  cousin.  grcpe  iDicnftc  gcjciflct  f)at 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at  SQBic  feljr  fint  roit  ttfxmt,  €I«  hn 
our  house !  un$  5U  fc^cn  ! 

EXERCISES.     242. 

Why  do  you  hide  yourself  1 — ^I  am  obliffed  to  hide  myself,  for  it 
is  all  over  with  me  if  my  father  hears  that  I  have  taken  to  flight;  bat 
there  was  no  other  means  (fcin  entered  9)?ittc(  ftOrig  ctcr  ni(St  ontcr^ 
tticg(id)  fcin*)  to  avoid  death,  with  which  I  was  threatened.— Yoa 
have  been  very  wrong  in  leaving  (t>crtojfcn*)  your  regiment,  and 
your  father  will  be  v«ry  angry  (fc()t  bofc  ctcrgcrnig  fcin*)  when  he 
hears  of  it,  I  warrant  you. — fiat  must  one  not  be  a  fool  to  remain 
in  a  place  bombarded  by  Hungarians  1 — ^The  deuce  take  the  Hun- 
garians, who  give  no  quarter ! — ^They  have  beaten  and  robbed  (au^ 
plfintcrn)  uie,  and  (never)  in  my  life  have  I  done  them  any  harm.  • 
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So  goes  the  world,  tho  Innocent  very  often  suflfer  for  the  guiltj.— 
Did  yoa  know  Mr.  Zweifel  ? — I  did  know  him,  for  he  often  worked 
for  our  liouse. — One  of  my  friends  has  just  told  ine  that  he  has 
drowned  himself,  and  that  his  wife  has  blown  out  her  bmins  with 
a  pistol  (Lesson  XCV.). — 1  can  hardly  believe  it;  for  the  man 
whom  you  are  speaking  of  was  always  a  jovial  companion,  and 
good  companions  do  not  drown  themselves. — His  wife  is  even  said 
to  have  written  on  the  table  before  she  killed  herself:  **  Who  haz- 
ards gains  ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  having  lost  my  good  hus- 
band. I  am  disgusted  with  this  world,  where  there  is  nothing 
constant  (bcftanti^)  except  (0(6)  inconstancy  (M<  Unbcjl^nti^fcit)." 

213. 

Will  you  be  my  guest? — I  thank  you  ;  a  fritnd  of  mine  has  in* 
vited  me  to  dinner:  he  has  ordered  my  favourite  dish. — What  dish 
is  iti — It  is  milk-food. — As  for  me  ('^0^  uitd)  anbilam)!)*  1  do  not 
like  milk-food :  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  or 
veal  (SRint^s  cDi'r  JlalOsbrati'tt). — What  has  becotne  of  your  young- 
est brother  1 — He  has  suffered  shipwreck  in  going  to  America. — 
You  must  give  me  an  account  of  that  (C^rjahlcn  Bic  inic  tcd)ta6). — 
Very  willingly.  Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  storm  arose.  The 
lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  crew  jumped  into 
the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  My  brother  knew  not 
what  to  do,  having  never  learnt  to  swim.  He  reflectc^d  in  vain; 
he  found  no  means  to  save  his  life.  He  was  struck  with  fright 
when  he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all  sides.  He  hesitated 
no  l9nger,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well  (9?un),  what  has  be- 
come of  him  1 — 1  do  not  know,  having  not  heard  of  him  yet. — But 
who  told  you  all  that  1 — My  nephew,  who  was  there,  and  who  saved 
himself. — As  you  are  talking  of  your  nephew  (jDa  Cic  ,qcro^c  pen 
3!)rcm  9?cffi*n  fprcd)i'n),  where  is  he  at  present] — He  is  in  Italy. — 
la  it  long  since  you  heard  from  him  1 — I  have  received  a  letter  from 
him  to-day. — What  does  he  write  to  you  1 — He  writes  to  me  that 
he  is  going  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brings  (^ubrtnc^m''')  him 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns. — Is  she  handsome  1 — Handsome  as 
an  angel  ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of  nature.  Her  physiognomy  is 
mild  and  full  of  expression ;  her  eyes  are  the  finest  in  (wn)  the 
world,  and  her  mouth  is  charming  (allcrlicbft).  She  is  neither  too 
tall  nor  too  short :  her  shape  is  slender ;  all  her  actions  are  full  of 
grace,  and  her  manners  very  engaging.  Her  look  inspires  respect 
and  admiration.  She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit  (Dcr  ^^crflanD)  ; 
she  speaks  several  languages,  dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings 
ravishingly.  My  nephew  finds  in  her  but  one  defect  (fccr  JcbU'r). — 
And  what  is  that  defect  1 — She  is  affected  (mQd)t  2(nfpr(id>iO» — ^There 
is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world.  How  happy  you  are  OIBic  ()liicfUd> 
finfe  (£ic)  !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children,  a 
fine  house,  and  all  you  wish  (for). — Not  all,  my  friend. — What  do 
you  desire  more  1 — Contentment ;  for  you  know  that  he  only  is 
happy  who  is  contented.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  LESSON.  —  §nnbM  UM 

hxitlc  iDertion. 

GENERAL   REMARKS   ON   GERMAN   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  German  construction 
is  this :  the  word  which,  after  the  subject,  expresses 
the  principal  idea,  is  always  placed  after  those  w^ords 
which  only  express  accessory  ideas.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  attracting  and  of  keeping  up  and  increasing 
the  attention  to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

The  word  which  least  defines  the  subject  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  then  come  those 
words  which  define  it  in  a  higher  degree,  so  that  the 
word  which  most  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  at  the  end. 

According  to  this  we  place  the  words  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

1st,  The  adverb  of  negation  nidjt/  when  it  relates 
to  the  verb  of  the  subject.    Ex.  ©ein  SSoter  bcanttooxtct 

1 
tlteiuen  SSrief  nicf)t,  his  father  does  not  answer  my  letter. 

2d,  The  other  adverbs  relating  to  the  verb  of  the 

1       2 
subject.    Ex.  @ie  fd)rei6ett  ^t)vm  SSricf  nic^t  gat,  you  do 
not  write  your  letter  well. 

3d,  The  preposition  with  the  case  it  governs,  or  in 
its  stead  the  adverbs  of  place :  ba,  ^ier,  and  their  com- 
pounds :  baijCVf  bat)in/  as  well  as  the  demonstrative  ad- 
verbs compounded  of  ba  and  fjkt,  as:  bamit/  bat)Ott/ 

1 

fjitt^on,  barauf,  baruber,  &c.    Ex.  Sr  mtmxMt  nw^ 

2         3 

^flicf)  auf  meinen  SSrief,  he  did  not  answer  my  letter 

12  3 

politely.    @r  attttt)ortcte  tticf)t  fcf)neB  barauf,  he  did  not 
answer  it  quickly. 

Obs.  When  the  verb  of  the  subject  has  several  ca- 
ses with  their  prepositions,  that  which  defines  it  the 
most  exactly  follows  all  the  others,  the  determination 
of  time  always  preceding  that  of  place.    Ex.  (St  tXOi 
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toegett  feutrr  Uitfl)u(b  nrit  fro^Kc^m  ®efT(f)tc  t>or  bad  ©rri^t 
(which  defines  most  exactly),  on  account  of  his  inno- 
cence he  appeared  before  his  judjfos  with  a  joyful 
countenance.  jCer  ®eful)Uofe  Hieban  birfem  Zagt  (time), 
ouf  ber  {cf)onflen  ^btr  (place),  bti  aUcr  QdAnl^tit  ber  rrijni^* 
ben  3latwt  (place)  bennix^  otjne  allt  Smpfinbung  (which  de- 
fines most  exactly),  the  insensible  man,  remained  on 
that  day  without  the  least  emotion,  though  in  the  most 
beautiful  field  and  surrounded  by  all  the  beauty  of 
charming  nature.  1 

4th,  The  predicate  of  the  subject    Ex.  ^  bin  nidft 

2         3  4 

imnter  tnit  feiner  Sbtttocrt  jufricben/  I  am  not  always 
satisfied  with  his  answer. 

5th,  The  separable  particles  of  compound  verbs,  as 
well  as  all  those  words  which  are  considered  as  separ- 
able particles,  inasmuch  as  they  complete  the  sense  of 
the  verb  (06^.  ^,  Lesson  LXVIL),  as:  audn>enbtg 
lemen,  to  learn  by  heart;  in  ^c^t  nebmen*,  to  take 
care ;  jtt  5Diitta8  efihi*,  to  dine,  &c.    Ex.  ®arunt  ging 

12       3  5 

er  tttc^t  ofter  mit  S^nen  an^  ?  why  did  he  not  go  out  with 
you  oftener  ? 

6th,  The  verb  in  the  infinitive.     Ex.  Sr  faitn  ^tjmn 
12  2       3  6 

md)t  immer  fd)tteB  ouf  S^ten  S5rief  antmxten,  he  cannot 

always  answer  your  letter  quickly. 

7th,  The  past  participle  or  the  infinitive,  when  th3y 
form  with  the  auxiliary  a  compound  tense  of  the  verb, 

12         2  3  7 

Ex.  &  f)at  mix  nid)t  immer  ^oflid)  barauf  geantwortet,  he 
has  not  always  answered  it  politely.     &  toixb  3t|nen 
12  2       3  7 

nid)t  immer  fo  fp^id)  auf  3{)ren  Srief  antroortcn. 

*^*  These  remarks  apply  to  the  natural  order  of 
ideas ;  but  the  German  language  is  so  much  subject  to 
inversions,  that  we  must  sometimes  deviate  from  them, 
according  to  the  stress  which  we  wish  to  put  on  cer- 
tain words,  or  the  strength  and  importance  we  wish 
to  give  them  in  the  sentence.     See  the  follo%ving 
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RECAPITULAI'ION    OF   THE   RULES    OP    SYNTAX 
OR    CONSTRUCTION. 

1st,  When  the  adjective  which  precedes  the  noun 
*  is  accompanied  by  some  words  that  relate  to,  or  define 
it,  they  are  placed  immediately  before  it.  Ex.  &nt 
jegen  Scbemtann  l)bjlirf)e  ^rau,  a  woman  polite  towards 
everybody.  3^t  ©ie  l)erjlid)  liebenbe^  ^itb,  your  child 
that  loves  you  from  all  his  heart.     (Lesson  XCIQ.) 

2d,  Personal  pronouns,  when  not  in  ihe  nomina- 
tive, as  well  as  reflexive  pronouns  (Lesson  LXX  )  are 
placed  after  the  verb.  Ex.  5(f)  liebe  Eirf),  I  love  thee. 
dt  licit  midj^  he  loves  me.  3d)  tt>unfcf)e  ^timn  einen  guten 
9Korgen,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  SJteitte  @d)n>f fier 
bejtnbet  (te^  tt>o^I,  my  sister  is  well. 

Obs,  A.  When  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  precedes  the  dative,  if  not,  it  follows  it.  Ex. 
®e6cn  ©ie  meinem  SSruber  ba^  S3ud)?  do  you 
give  the  book  to  my  brcJther  ?  3d)  gebe  e  ^  i  ^  m^  I  do 
give  it  to  him.  9Kad)ett  ©ie  S^rer  %vavi  Qkmaljlinn  meine 
@nipfel)Iung,  present  my  compliments  to  your  lady.  3c^ 
gab  e^  bem  aSater,  I  gave  it  to  the  father.  (Lesson 
XXVin.)  But  if  we  wish  to  put  a  particular  stress  on 
the  dative,  we  must  put  it  after  the  accusative.  Ex. 
Sr  erja^Ite  bie  gait je  ®efd)id)te  feiner  grau,  he  told  his  wife 
the  whole  history.  Here  the  whole  strength  of  the 
sentence  falls  on  the  words  feiner  %ta}X*^ 

Obs.  B.  When  the  case  of  the  verb  is  a  genitive 
it  is  always  preceded  by  the  accusative,  whether  a  pe^ 
sonal  pronoun  or  not.  Ex.  3c^  Derffc^re  ©ie  meinet 
55ocf)ad)tung,  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem.  SXRan  \)at  ben 
©efangenen  be^  3Ser6red)en^  iiberwiefen,  the  prisoner  has 
been  convicted  of  the  crime.     (Lesson  LXIV.) 

3d,  The  infinitive  and  past  participle  are  always 
preceded  by  their  cases,  or  in  other  words,  the  infini- 
tive and  past  participle  always  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Ex.  3d)  tt)erbe  morgen  auf^  ?anb  ge^en,  I  shall 
go  into  the  country  to-morrow.  ®r  i(l  geffem  ba^in  ge* 
gangcn,  he  went  thither  yesterday.  3c{)  tt)erbe  3^nen  bae 
S5u^  geben,  I  shall  give  you  the  book.  ®r  \)at  e^  mir  ge» 
f:igt^  he  has  told  it  to  me.     (Lessons  XXIV.  and  XLII.) 
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Obs.  A.  When  two  or  several  infinitives,  two  pait 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de- 
pend on  each  other,  the  first  in  English  becomes  the 

1  2 

last  in  German.    Ex.  Sie  fbmtn  ihn  fprcdjen  boren,  vou 

2  1  12 

may  hear  him  speak ;  id)  toerbe  f)eute  ntd)t  fi^ajieren  ge ben 

3  3  2  1 

fonnett/  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  a  walking  to-day;  friit 

12  2         1 

fym^   {ft  t)erfattft  tDcrben^  his  house   has  been    sold. 
(Lesson  LXXI.) 

Obs.  B.  The  two  infinitives  or  participles,  &c.,  not 
depending  on  each  other,  follow  the  English  construe- 

1  2 

tion.    Ex.  ^Sicoi  tnuf  ®ctt  lieben  unb  i>ttt\)xm,  we  must 
1  2 

love  and  honour  God ;  fie  totrb  geh'ebt  unb  ge(obt/  she  is 

1  2 

loved  and  praised.     (Lesson  LXXI.) 

4th,  The  verb  of  the  subject  (in  compound  tenses 
the  auxiliary)  is  removed  to  the  end  when  the  phrase 
begins,  (a)  with  a  conjunction,  as :  aU,  ba^  oD/  ba^^ 
tt)ril,  tt>cnn,*  &c.  (6)  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as :  bcr, 
XOdi^Xf  tt)er,  meaning  he  who,  and  ttXl^,  that  which ;  (c) 
after  the  relative  adverb,  tt)o,  and  all  the  prepositions 
combined  with  it,  as :  XOtltmi),  n>omtt^  tt)OJ)on,  &c.  Ex. 
Site  id)  fie  ^nm  erflen  9HaIe  fa^,  when  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time.  3d)  tt)itnfd)te,  baf[  er  mit^inge,  I  wish  he  would 
go  with  us.  (gr  liebt  @ie  nid)t,  tt)eil  ®ie  if)n  beleibigt  f)a^ 
ben,  he  does  not  love  you,  because  you  have  offended 
him.  SBBarten  ©ie,  6i^  id)  mtin  @e[b  befomme,  wait  till  I 
receive  my  money.  SDBemi  id)  e^  gett)iigt  ijattt,  had  I 
known  that.  ?efen  ©ie  ba^  ^\xAj,  n)eld)e^  vi)  2^nen  gelie^ 
^en  J)abe?  do  you  read  the  book  which  I  have  lent 
you?  SBiffen  ©ie  nid)t,  wo  er  getDefen  i(l?  do  you  not 
know  where  he  has  been  ?  ^onnen  ©ie  ntir  nid)t  fwn, 
toa^  a\\^  \\)xa  geworben  ifl  ?  can  you  not  tell  me  what 

•  For  conjunctions  which  do  not  remove  th«  verb  to  the  end  of  the  phniM 
Lestton  LXI. 
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has  become  of  him  ?  T)ai  ift  t^  ebeti,  tiodbntd)  tt  etneH 
fc  grogen  ©c^ben  eriitten  l)at,  tt>ot)on  er  (Tcf)  ^dfKocxlid)  tokber 
erl)oIen  tt)irb,  it  is  precisely  that,  by  which  he  has  sus- 
tained such  a  loss,  as  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  recover 
from.     (Lesson  XLVII) 

Obs.  A.  When  a  proposition  in  which  the  verb  is 
required  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  contains  one  of 
the  auxiliaries  fein  and  toexbttif  or  one  of  the  verbs 
burfett/  fomtett/  (affen^  muffett/  foOett/  tooQen/  joined  to  an 
infinitive,  these  take  their  place  inmiediately  after  the 
infinitive.  Ex.  ffiemt  ©ie  ba^  ^Jferb  faufen  tooUen,  if  you 
wish  to  buy  the  horse.  (Lesson  LXIX.)  But  when 
not  governed  by  a  conjunctive  word,  they  stand  before 
the  infinitive  and  its  case.  Ex.  SBoKen  ®te  bad  ^Jfttb 
faufen  ?  Do  you  wish  to  buy  the  horse  ? 

Obs.  B.  Incidental  or  explanatory  propositions  are 
placed  inmiediately  after  the  word  which  they  define, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition.  Ex.  &  t^ 
fi^nm,  eitten  ^einb^  n)e(cf)er  toadj^am  x%  }u  uberfaKett/  or : 
e€  ifl  fd^mr^  eitten  $etnb  ju  nbexfaUen,  noeh^er  nxic^fam  i% 

(Lesson  LX.) 

Obs.  C.  When  there  are  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive 
and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  the  conjunction 
requires  at  the  end,  may  stand  either  before  or  after 
them.  Ex.  SDBcnn  ©ie  Sl^re  Section  toerben  fhtbirt  fytten, 
or:  fhtbirt  fyiben  n>erben/  fo  n>erbe  ic^  3()nen  fagen^  toai  &t 

2U  t^un  ijatetif  when  you  have  studied  your  lesson,  I 
shall  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do.  (Lesson  LXXXH) 

ON  THE  TRAKSPOSrriON  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AFTER  FFS  VERB. 

6th,  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject  or  nominative,  its  order  is  in- 
verted, and  in  all  inversions  the  subject  stands  after 
the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound 
tenses  (Lesson  LVIIL).  From  this  rule  must  be  ex- 
cepted conjunctive  words  which  serve  to  unite  senten- 
ces. They  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  remove 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  (Lesson  XLVBi 
and  Rule  4th  above). 


A  German  sentence  may  begin  with  an  adverb*  a 
preposition  and  its  case,  a  case,  an  adjective,  a  parti- 
ciple or  an  infinitive.  Ex.  S^xite  <) e  h  e  id)  ntd^t  aui, 
I  do  not  go  ont  to-day ;  tncrgen  werbeid)  Sie  brfudicit^ 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  to  see  you ;  tm  Slnfange  fchuf 
®ott  ipimmel  unb  (btt^  in  the  beginning  (lod  made 
heaven  and  earth.  Son  feinen  ^inbern  fprady 
e  T/  he  spoke  of  his  children.  93ei  3t>nen  babe  idf 
mm  fRwtf  uergefffit^  I  forgot  my  book  at  your  house.  2)fit 
^SKin^dftn  mad)t  ^m  SQtlle  grc0  unb  flfin  ('Sd)iDer)^his  will 
makes  a  man  great  and  little.  Steirf)  iil  n  nid)t,  aber 
gf(el)rt/  he  is  not  rich,  but  learned.  ®f (iebt  n>irb  er  nid)t 
aber  gtfnrd^trt^  he  is  not  loved,  but  feared.  Sd>abfn  fann 
ytev,  aber  nu^en  fann  nnr  ber  SBeife  unb  ®ntt,  any  man 
can  do  injury,  but  the  wise  and  good  only  can  be  use- 
ful.    (Lesson  LVffl.) 

6th,  The  subjeAt  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  in- 
version of  propositions,  that  is,  when  that  which  ought 
to  stand  first,  is  placed  after,  and  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  other.  In  other  words :  the 
subject  is  placed  after  its  verb  in  the  second  membei 
of  a  compound  phrase  (Lesson  LXXVIL).  An  inver- 
sion of  propositions  takes  place,  when  the  first  propo- 
sition begins  with  a  conjunction.  Ex.  X)a9  er  @ie  lieht, 
HO  e  1 9  i($  (for:  id)  xm^,  bafi  er  @te  litit),  I  know  that 
he  loves  you.  3^  fleifliger  ein  ®d)ufcr  i(l,  befto  fd^neDere 
%evt^d}ntte  m  a  d)  t  e  r^  the  more  studious  a  pupil  is,  the 
more  progress  he  makes.  SBenn  id)  reid)  tt)Sre^  fo  ^  d  1 1  e 
i  cf)  ^re unbe,  I  should  have  friends,  if  I  were  rich.  3iad^ 
bem  tciv  bu  ©tabt  tjertaffen  t)atten,  jog  ber  geinb  tn 
biefelbe  ein,  when  we  had  left  the  town,  the  enemy  en- 
tered it  (Lesson  LXXXL). 

Obs.  In  transposing  the  phrase  there  is  no  inversion 
of  propositions.  Ex.  35fr  geinb  }og  in  bie  ©tabt  eirt, 
nac^bem  toix  biefetbe  Dertaffen  l)atten,  the  enemy  entered 
the  town,  after  we  had  left  it  (Lesson  LXXVIL). 

7th,  The  subject  also  follows  its  verb,  when  in  an 

inversion  of  propositions,  the  coniunction  tt>  e  n  n  is  left 

out  in  the  first    Ex.  SH  ba ^  3Bett er  gitnftig  (for. 

»enn  baa  ffietter  giinflifl  ifl),  fo  werbe  id)  biefe  Steife  in  ad^i 

16 


XciQtn  atttretett/  if  the  weather  is  favourable  I  shalf  iet 
out  in  a  weeK  (Lesson  LXXXL). 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  conjunctioi.  th, 
whether.  Ex.  3d)  tt>exg  nidjt,  f  d)  I  a  f  e  ober  tt>  a  c^  t  t  d^ 
(for :  06  id)  fc{)fafe  ober  tt>ad)e),  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  asleep  or  awake ;  and  all  compound  conjunctions, 
such  as :  obQlexd),  obfc^oH/  n>enn  QUid),  n)etin  fc^ott^  though. 
Ex.  Sin  i  d)  flieid)  (\d)t>n)  nid)t  reid)  (for :  ob  or  »enii  ic^ 
fjieid)  md)t  retd)  bin),  fo  bin  id)  boc^  }tt^eben/  though  I  am 
not  rich,  I  am  nevertheless  contented. 

Obs.  Adverbs  of  comparison,  such  as :  toit^  as ;  gleic^ 
t»{e,  the  same  as ;  nid)t  nur — fonbem  aud)^  not  only — ^but 
also,  &LC.J  make  the  nominative  of  the  second  member 
go  after  the  verb,  but  not  that  of  the  first  (this  ob- 
servation is  included  in  Rule  6.  above).  Ex.  SBie  (or 
0(eid)n>ie)  ba^  ^eer  Dom  98inbe  betoegt  n>irb/  olfo  loirb 
e  t  n  9R  a  n  n  t^on  feinen  2eibenfd)aflen  betDegt^  as  the  sea 
is  agitated  by  the  winds,  so  a  man  is  agitated  by  his 
passions. 

8th,  Some  conjunctions,  when  beginning  a  sentence, 
make  the  nominative  go  after  its  verb,  as :  bec^,  how- 
ever ;  bennod)/  nevertheless ;  QUidftoehl^  notwithstand- 
ing ;  beffen  mQtad^ttt^  for  all  that ;  md)t^  beflo  toenigev, 
nevertheless  ;  I)ingegen,  im  ©eflent^eif,  on  the  contrary. 
(This  rule  is  included  in  Rule  5.)  Ex.  Seffeit  ttttgead^ 
M  Ijabtn  @te  niemaU  nteinen  30uttfd)  erfitOett  tooUtn, 
for  all  that  you  were  never  willing  to  accomplish  my 
desire ;  boc^  f  c^  r  i  e  b  e  r,  er  fonnte  ttKl)t  fommen,  however 
he  wrote  that  he  could  not  come. 

9th,  The  subject  follows  its  verb  when  the  phrase  is 
interrogative  or  ejaculatory.  Ex.  i^ertteit  ^Ijte 
^erren  aSritber  beutfd)?  do  your  brothers  learn 
German?  Mt  Qlidlidj  finb  ©if!  or5Bie  ftnb  ®tf 
fo  gliicHic^ !  how  happy  you  are  I  (Lesson  yXXTT^  and 
LXXXVIII.) 

Obs^  When  the  subject  is  a  personal  or  an  interro- 
gative pronoun,  the  construction  of  the  interrogative 
sentence  is  the  same  as  in  English.  Ex.  3fl  er  )tt 
i^ufe  ?  is  he  at  home  ?  Sinb  S^re  graulein  ®d)tt)e(leni 
in  bem  ®arten?  are  your  sisters  in  the  garden?  SBBer 
ifl  ba  ?  who  is  there  ?    SDBa^  \)aUn  ^it  flet^  ?  what 
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nave  you  done  T  ^Idfct  jhiabe  Ifat  btefe  Sudjer  sefauft, 
itnb  toem  ^at  er  ffe  Mret^rt  ?  which  boy  has  bou^^ht  those 
books,  and  to  whom  has  he  given  them  ?  5Ba^  fur  tu 
tten  ®aaen  baben  ®ie  gefauft  ?  what  carriage  have  you 
bought  T 

10th,  The  subject  not  only  stands  after  the  verb,  but 
also  after  all  the  words  relating  to  it,  when  the  sen- 
tence begins  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^.  Ex.  (Si 
Iei)rt  ittt^  bie  (Srfa^rung/  experience  teaches  us. 
&  id  nid)t  aUe  Za^e  eine  fo  gute  ®e(egeni)ett^  there  is  not 
every  day  such  good  opportunity. 

11th,  In  inversions  where  the  subject  stands  after 
its  verb,  it  may  take  its  place  either  after  or  before 
the  other  cases,  if  they  are  personal  pronouns,  and  if 
the  subject  is  a  substantive.  Ex.  S^utt  gibt  metn  iehttv 
miv  tin  ^nd),  or  tfente  gtbt  ttiix  metn  Sehrer  tin  93uc^/  to-day 
my  master  will  give  me  a  book.  ®e(lern  gab  mein  it^ 
xtv  t^  mir,  or  geflem  gab  t^  mir  ntein  ittjxtx,  my  master 
gave  it  to  me  yesterday.  Db  er  Qttid)  ganj  entpefft  toat, 
erfannte  ibn  bcc^  fern  ®o^n^  or  erfannte  fein  ®oi)n  tbn  bod^^ 
though  he  was  quite  disfigured,  nevertheless  his  son 
recognized  him. 

12th,  But  if  the  subject  is  likewise  a  personal  pro- 
noun, or  if  the  other  cases  are  substantives,  it  must 
precede.  Ex.  ®ef!ern  gab  er  e^  mir  (not  e^  mir  er),  yes- 
terday he  gave  it  to  me.  Tialftx  Kebt  ber  @cf)uler  ben  itf^ 
rer  (not  liebt  ben  itljxtx  ber  ®d)iifer),  therefore  the  pupil 
loves  his  master.  I)effen  nnQtad)ttt  erfannte  ber  ®o^n  bm 
Stoter  (not  ben  Sater  ber  ©oljn),  nevertheless  the  son  re- 
cognised his  father. 

EXERCISES.      244. 

A  stranger  having  sold  some  false  jewels  (ber  fatfcftc  ©Mjlcin)  to 
a  Roman  empress  (tic  rSmtfcfcc  ilaifcrinn),  she  asked  (fcrbcrn  wn) 
her  husband  (to  make)  a  signal  example  (of  him)  (btc  Quffallenbe 
®cnugtf)uung).  The  emperor,  a  most  excellent  and  clement  prince 
(Icr  cin  fc^r  gnafcigcc  unb  mltbcc  J^rft  war),  finding  it  impossible  to 
pacify  (Ocni!)iqcn)  her,  condemned  the  jeweller  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  (^um  ilampfc  nut  ben  witbcn  Sf)iircn).  The  empress  re- 
solved  to  be  present  (oCU,qc)  with  her  whole  court  (ber  4&cfft<^ot)  at 
the  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  mai  (fcine^  Sct>e^).  As  he  was 
led  into  the  arena  (cuf  ben  jtampfpta|  aetfibrt  ivurbc),  he  expected  to 
die  (fu&  ttuf  ben  Sob  gcfopt  ma*en) ;  but  instead  (|lott  governs  tiM 
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The  bakers  of  Ljons,  haringr  gone  to  Mr.  Dogas  {jp.  3niianbciB 
fennnni*),  tbe  prorost  (Tn  Ste^ntecr),  to  ask  his  pCTmiarion  (3es 
manlni  um  (h1catnit#  bitmi*)  to  raiae  the  price  of  bread  (mtt  tea 
9reU  aof^oMito^),  be  answeied  that  he  would  take  their  petition 
ioto  eoosideration  'a  iwlU  tm  ®c^ni0ant  thrcr  Sittc  antojiuhai). 
As  thej  took  leare  (nK'^!?fli^J,  thej  contriTed  to  slip  (TKfai  fif  mu 
bcntafr)  a  porse  containing  (mit)  two  haodiEd  Louis  d'ors  (Nr  ^rat^s 
b*er)  on  the  table. — When  thej  retomed,  in  the  foil  conTiction  (nti^ 
^vrtfdn)  that  the  porse  had  been  a  poweifiil  advoeale  in  their  &Toiir 
(mrffint  fiir  rtn<  SodK  \txt&iCB^)^  the  prorost  said  to  them :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  weighed  (afwigcn)  jonr  reasons  (tec  ®nint}  in  the 
scale  c^  justice  (tic  SSogfdKilf  ttt  ^crcd)tig&tr),  and  I  have  found 
them  wanting  (md)t  9cUnnd>tig)*  I  have  not  thought  it  expedient 
(3kb  ()tdt  nidK  tofur)  by  a  fictitious  raising  of  price  (unticr  etna:  rnigrs 
orftntdrn  2^run<))  to  make  the  public  (ta^  fhiMtfum)  suffer :  I 
hafe,  howerer  (fibrtgmf),  dibtributed  (pcrtbcilm)  your  money  to  (uiu 
Ux  with  accus.)  the  two  hospitals  of  the  town,  for  I  concluded  (ic^ 
doubte)  you  could  not  intend  it  for  any  other  purpose  Q^er  ®<braud)). 
Meanwhile  (3d)  ^be  ctn^rfcf)(n)  as  you  are  able  to  give  such  alms 
(|e(d)e  2((mer<rn  \vl  gcOcn),  it  is  evident  yon  are  no  losers  (oecttctcn*) 
by  your  tride  (tos  Q^cmcrk}." 

246. 

THK   PHYSICIAN  TAKEN  IN   (bCtTCgCn). 

A  physician  of  (tn)  Dublin,  who  was  rather  old  (mti^^  f<6M 
}Km(td)  btfjabrt  n)ar),  but  who  was  very  rich  and  in  extensfye  prao- 
tioe  (in  f^ro^em  9lufc  flcf)en*),  went  one  day  to  receive  a  considerable 
()iemltd)  gro9)  sum  of  money  in  bank  notes  and  in  gold.  As  he  was 
returning  home  with  (Oclatcn  nut)  this  sum,  he  was  stopped  (on^b 
ten*)  by  a  man  who  appeared  out  of  breath  (aupcc  2Ct^cm),  owing  to 
the  speed  with  which  he  had  run  (»ci(  cr  gu  fdE)ncll  gcCoufcn  toot). 
This  man  asked  him  (Unt  t)cr  tf)n  bat)  to  come  to  see  hi&  wife, 
whom  a  violent  diarrhoea  retained  in  bed  dangerously  ill  (on  etnem 
^cftlflcn  Jtuffc  (^cfiXhrl'td)  franf  barnicbcr  lichen*) ;  he  added  that  it  was 
urgent  she  sHould  have  immediate  advice  (1)00  fd)(cuntac  ^Ufe  fcf)t 
noti)n)cnbiD  n)«;(rc),  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the  pbysiean  hii 
guinea  fee  (cine  (SJutncc  fftc  rincn  fflcfud)). 

The  physician,  who  was  very  avaricious  (jct^tg),  was  pleased  at 
lh»  proMpeoi  of  gaining  his  guinea  (cUte  fie  ju  t)crtttmen}  ;  he  direo- 
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M  (fa^tn  jfO)  the  man  to  lead  the  way  (Semanbcm  ten  SBrg  |cigcn), 
and  promised  to  follow.  He  was  led  to  a  house  situated  (ficf)cn'*) 
in  a  remote  (cntU'gi*n}  street,  and  made  to  ascend  to  the  third  story 
(in  (a^  tcitte  ©tc^mcf),  where  he  was  admitted  into  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  immediately  (QIfc^fl(^)  locked  (r»crfd)(ie9tfn*). 
The  guide  (Dcr  Jftbrcr)  then  presenting  (^ar^cid)cn*)  a  pistol  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  an  empty  ((ccr)  purse,  which  was 
open,  spoke  as  follows  (btcrauf  rctcte  lex  p()rci;  ten  crfc^cccfcncn  Uxf, 
ft(genbcruia9en  an,  itibeixi,  &c.). 

^*  Here  is  my  wife :  yesterday  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
diarrhoea  (an  ctncm  ^cfttgcn  !i{^audbfluffc  U'ttcn*),  which  has  reduced 
her  to  the  state  (in  ten  3uflanb  ocrfc^cn)  in  which  you  (now)  see 
her ;  you  are  one  of  our  most  eminent  (9cfd)icft)  physicians,  and  I 
know  you  are  better  able  than  any  one  to  cure  her.  I  am  besides 
(ubcrbic^)  aware  that  you  possess  the  best  remedy  for  her ;  haste 
then  to  employ  (anmonbcn)  it,  unless  yon  prefer  swallowing  (Kts 
fcbtucfen)  the  two  leaden  pills  (Die  ^tUc)  contained  in  this  instru- 
ment." The  doctor  made  a  horrible  face  (^a$  a0fd)cultd)i*  @crid)t), 
but  obeyed.  He  had  several  bank  notes  and  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five guineas  rolled  up  (in  9{cUcn) ;  he  placed  the  latter  (^tc  U^ 
tern)  into  the  purse,  as  he  had  been  desired  (^ctutOtg),  hoping  thus 
to  save  his  bank  notes. 

But  the  thief  (tcr  (S^auncr)  was  up  to  this,  and  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  having  them  in  his  pocket  (mn^U,  tap  cv  ftc  in  tcv  Sas 
fd)e  bottc).  "Wait,^'  said  he,  "it  would  not  be  fair  (biUlg)  that 
yon  should  have  performed  (ocrrld)ten)  so  miraculous  a  cure  (tie 
^ur)  without  remuneration  (ocrgcbcn^) ;  I  promised  you  a  guinet. 
for  your  visit,  I  am  a  man  of  honour  (tec  ^ann  t>cn  (Sf)re),  and 
here  it  is ;  but  I  know  that  you  carry  about  your  person  (bet  fic^ 
I)aben)  several  little  recipes  (ta^  ^cccpt^  plur.  c)  most  efficacious 
(Kbc  n)irf  I'am)  as  preventives  against  the  return  (tie  dltlcff  e^r)  of  the 
disorder  (ta^  llebel)  you  have  just  removed  (bet(en) ;  you  must  be 
so  kind  as  to  leave  them  with  me.*'  The  bank-notes  immediately 
took  the  same  road  as  the  guineas  had  done.  The  tliief,  then 
keeping  his  pistol  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  (ter  9}?ante(),  ac- 
companied the  doctor  into  the  street  (f)ierauf  f(if)rte  tet  ^auntT/  in^ 
tern — n)ieter  jurUcf)  requesting  him  to  make  no  noise.  He  stopped 
him  (fleften  taffen'*')  at  the  corner  (on  tet  (Scfe)  of  a  street,  and  for- 
bidding (oerbteten*)  him  to  follow,  suddenly  (pl(}|(td))  disappeared, 
to  seek,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  (to^  enttegene  ^tattotcrtd), 
another  habitation  (tie  SBcI)nun9). 

247.    DIALOGUE  (tie  Unterrcbung) 

BETWEEN    A   FATHER   AXD   MOTHER   ON   THE    HAPPINESS    (tttft 

SB0()()  OF   THEIR   CHILDREN. 

Countess.  Forgive  me  fi)r  having  disturbea  (wecfen  (aifen^ 
you  so  eariy ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  of  im* 
porimce. 
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Count,  Tou  alarm  (beunru^tgen)  me  •  •  .  •  I  tee  that  juu 
have  been  crying;  what  has  happened,  my  dear  (t^etter)? 

Countess,  I  own  I  am  a  little  agitated  (unru^tg) ;  but  I  have 
nothing  unpleasant  (Unangene^med)  to  communicate  (mtttt^etten) ; 
on  the  contrary. 

Count.  From  your  emotion  (tie  iBemegung),  I  should  guess 
Emily  to  be  the  cause  of  it  (bag  »on —  tie  fKete  ifl). 

Countess,  It  is  true  ....  My  sister  came  this  morning 
with  a  proposal  (cine  ?)etrat^  corfc^lagen*)  for  her. 

Count.     Well  ? 

Countess.  The  gentleman  who  asks  her  (in  marriage)  is  en- 
dowed with  (beft^en*)  all  the  advantages  (ber  SSorgug)  of  birth 
(tie  ®eburt)  and  fortune  (bad  ®(ucf)*  His  merit  b  acknowl- 
edged  (anerf  ennen)  by  all.  He  is  thirty ;  hb  person  agreeable ; 
he  loves  Emily,  and  even  refuses  the  fortune  (bte  Sudfleuer) 
which  we  should  give  her,  stating  hb  afifection  to  be  secured  by 
her  only  (»erlanat  nur  fie). 

Count.  But  how  comes  it  that  you  afe  not  oveijoyed  at  thb 
(aiillcr  fid)  ©or  grcube  fein*)?  1  am  very  anxious  (oor  SSegter* 
be  brennen)  to  learn  his  name. 

Countess.  You  know  him ;  he  often  comes  here,  and  you 
like  him  exceedingly  (febr). 

Count.    Pray  gratify  (befrtebigen)  my  curiosity. 

Countess.     It  is  the  Count  of  Moncalde  •  •  •  • 

Count.  The  Count  of  Moncalde !  a  foreigner ;  but  he  prob- 
ably (mabrfdjetnlid))  intends  to  settle  (fid;  meberlaffen*)  in 
France?  .  .  . 

Countess.  Alas !  he  has  declared  that  he  can  prombe  no- 
thing (fetne  QSerpfltdjtiingeingrtcn*)  on  that  score  (bie  $tiift(^t); 
this  is  informing  us  (erf Idren)  clearly  (beutltc^)  enough,  that  he 
intends  to  return  to  his  own  country. 

Count.  And  you  would  nevertheless  accept  him  pr  your 
daughter  ? 

Countess.  I  have  known  him  (Um()ang  mtt  3emanbem  6<u 
ben*)  for  four  years.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  hb 
dbposition.  (ber  Sbcitacter).  There  cannot  be  a  more  virtuoui 
(tugenbbaft)  or  estimable  (fd)d§endtt>ertb)  man.  He  is  veiy 
clever  and  agreeable  (»ott  ®etft  imb  5(nne^mltd)feit  fetn*),  has 
much  good  feeling  (c^efubtootO)  is  well  informed  (tmternd^tet)} 
and  peHbctly  devoid  of  affectation  (tmaffecttrt).  He  is  a  passion- 
ate admirer  of  talent  (etnen  Ici'benfdjaftlid^en  ©efcbmacf .  fiir  *Ia< 
lente  b^^bcn*) ;  in  short  (mit  ei'nem  Sorte)  he  possesses  eveiy 
quality  (bte  Stgeiifd^aft)  that  can  answer  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness Iqlitilid)  madl^en).    How  can  I  reject  him  (|ie  ibm  Derftu 
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^)?  Surely,  mj  lore  (metn  J^reunt),  you  do  not  dunk  me  eo 
selfish  (fhte^  fotd^en  Saot^mud  fa^^t^  (^alten*). 

CUnuU  (taking  her  hand)  (fte  bet  ber  $anb  faffent).  But 
can  I  ccmsent  to  a  sacrifice  (ta6  Opfer)  that  would  niake  you  for 
eyer  (auf  tmmer)  unhappy?  Besides  (Ueberbted)  1  never  could 
bring  myself  to  part  mm  Emily. — She  is  my  daughter ;  more 
than  that  even,  her  amiable  disposition  is  your  woik.  In  Emi- 
ly I  find  your  sense  (ber  ®tx\Y)  and  your  virtues.  No,  I  cannot 
part  (ft(^  trennen)  firom  her.  I  am  looking  forward  with  so  much 
delight  (fic^  fine  fo  fuge  ISDrfleQun^  oon  bem  ^tx^mqtn  mac^en) 
to  her  entrance  into  the  world  (fie  in  tie  fflelt  eingefiitrt  )U  fe* 
(^en)  !  I  am  in  much  hopes  of  her  shining  in  it  (tbred  guten  Sr# 
folgd  barfn  )u  ^enieflen). — How  gratifying  (me  tbeuer)  to  me 
will  be  the  praise  (bad  Sob)  bestowed  (ertbet(en)  on  her !  —  for 
I  am  convinced  (ba  id)  bad  SSewugtfetn  babe),  that  to  your  care 
of  her  (bte  ©orgfalt)  alone,  my  love,  she  will  be  indebted  for 
whatever  success  she  may  obtain.  After  having  devoted  (mtb^ 
men)  the  best  years  of  your  lifo  to  her  education,  can  you  now 
give  her  up,  and  see  her  torn  from  (entreifen*  with  dative)  your 
arms  and  her  country ;  can  you  consent  thus  to  lose  in  one  mo- 
ment the  fruit  of  (Don)  fifleen  years  of  anxiety  0Jlu\)e  iinb  ^rbett)  1 

Countess.  I  have  laboured  for  her  happiness,  and  (have)  not 
(sought)  to  educate  (bringen*)  a  victim  to  my  ovm  vanity.  I 
beseech  you,  consider  (bebenfen*)  also  the  great  and  unhoped 
for  advantages  of  the  match  (bte  ISerbtnbung)  now  in  agitation 
(»e((^e  man  und  anbtetet).  Tliink  of  the  smallness  (bte  ^JSlitttU 
ma§tgfett)  of  her  fortune.  Consider  the  excellence  and  amiable 
dbposition,  the  high  birth  and  immense  (unerme§(t(^)  fortune  of 
her  future  husband  I  —  It  is  true,  I  shall  be  separated  frop 
Emily,  but  she  will  nev^r  forget  me  .  .  •  this  thought  will  be 
my  consolation,  and  without  fear  for  her  future  life  (jiber  bad 
©c^idffal  gmiliend  beru^igt),  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  any  other 
trial  (affed  erttagen). 

Count.  £  Jt  will  Emily  herself  be  able  to  bring  herself  to 
leave  you  ? 

Countess.  She  has  always  been  accustomed  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  (bte  ISernunft  oermag  atted  iiber  fie).  I  am  wil- 
ling  to  believe  this  will  cost  her  some  eflbrt  ^te  SCnfhrengund 
mtrb  tbr  fc^mer  fatten) ;  but  if  she  does  not  dislike  Oemanbem 
mtgfatten*)  the  temper  and  person  of  Mr.  de  Moncalde,  I  can 
answer  (a«f  fid)  nebmen*)  for  her  compliance  (jte  gu  bewegen), 
however  painful  (fd)mtert9)  the  sacrifice  (gu  biefem  Opfer).  In 
short  I  entreat  (befd)n)Dre)  you  to  entrust  entirely  to  (ftc^^  gan| 
»erla(fen*  auf)  me  the  care  (wegen  ber  ©orge)  of  her  happiness 
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CowiL  Well  (SBo6(dn),  since  you  vfiah  it,  I  ^nll  give  mj 
consent.  You  have  indeed,  my  dear,  earned  (ertoerben*)  fi>r 
yourself  a  right  (bad  fRedft)  to  dispose  of  your  daughter  (iiber  tbr 
®d)icffa(  }U  entf(^ett)cn),  which  I  will  not  dispute  (fhettig  madden). 
I  know  you  will  saciifice  (aufopfern)  yourself  for  the  sake  €i 
one  so  dear  to  you  (fur  biefen  fo  tbeuem  ©egenflanb). — 1  fore- 
see (ooraudfeben'")  that  I  shall  not  have  your  fortitude  (ber  ^^utb)* 
but  I  admire,  and  can  no  longer  withstand  (mtberfleben'O  (your 
argument).— StiD  (^ebod))  think,  what  sorrow  (wimel  Summer) 
you  are  preparing  for  yourself  (jtd;  ber eiten)  ;  how  shall  I  my- 
self support  your  grief  and  my  own,  your  tears  and  those  of 
EmUy? 

Countess.  Do  not  foar  (befurd)teti)  that  I  should  cloud  (bettn^ 
nibt^en)  your  life  by  useless  (uberflufiig)  repinings  (bte  S(age). 
How  could  I  give  myself  up  to  sorrow  when  my  greatest  con- 
solation will  be  the  hope  of  alleviating  (mtlbern)  your  grief? 

Count.  Ah.  you  alone  are  every  thing  to  me !  You  know 
it  wc.l  •  •  •  •  friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitude  are  the  ties 
(bte  ^anbe,  plur.)  that  bind  (feffe(tt)  me  to  you.  The  influence 
Oi'e  •^errfd)aft)  you  have  acquired  (ertan^en)  over  my  mind 
(iiber  wid))  is  so  thoroughly  justified  (rec^tferticjen)  by  your  vir- 
tues, that  far  from  denying  (wcrlducjnen),  I  glory  in  it  (fetnen 
fRntim  ban'n  fe^cn,  ftc  anjuerf eiineii).  —  It  is  to  you  I  owe  every 
thing :  my  reason,  my  sentiments  (bad  SefubOy  my  principles 
(ber  ®runbfa^)  and  my  happiness.  In  you  I  find  the  most  ami- 
able as  well  as  the  most  indulgent  (nad^ftd^ttg)  of  friends,  the 
wbest  (meife)  and  most  useful  adviser  (bte  nii^ltc^fle  Stat^gebf 
rtnn).  Be  then  the  arbiter  of  my  children's  destiny  (bte  ®  d)tebd^ 
ri^tennn  iiber  bad  (Sd)tcffa()  as  you  are  that  of  my  own.  But 
at  any  rate  (mentgftend)  let  us  attempt  (atted  9erfud)en)  to  per- 
suade the  Count  of  Moncalde  to  settle  (fic^  ntebertaffen)  in 
France.  ...  He  seemed  so  struck  (geriibrt)  by  your  aflfectioii 
(bte  ^avtiidjhit)  for  Emily,  and  to  feel  for  you  such  sincere 
attachment  (^nban^(td^fett)  that  I  cannot  yet.  believe  his  inten- 
tion (bte  Srbficbt)  to  be  to  separate  you  from  your  child.  I  can- 
not think  his  decision  (ber  Sntfd^lug)  tmalterable  (uni>eranber# 
ltd;). 

Countess.  No,  do  not  let  us  flatter  oiurselves.  Ho  is  a  firm 
and  decided  character  (fetn  —  tfl  fefl  iinb  entfc^lcffen).  He  has 
positively  (beftt'mmt)  told  my  sister  that  it  woiild  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  exact  from  him  a  promise  (ibm  bie  S5e  tnc^itttg  ODrgu^ 
fd)reiben)  of  residing  in  France.  His  resolution  is  irrevocably 
(uit»tberruf!id))  taken  to  return  to  Portugal. 

Cijunt.    You  grieve  (betritben)  me  •  •  •  •  But  I  repeat  to 
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jouy  the  fiite  of  Emily  .  s  in  your  hands.  Whaterer  it  maj  cost 
me,  you  shall  be  absolute  mistress  (tie  unumfd)ranfte  Qthittts 
rtnn)  of  it.  I  shall  consent  to  whatever  you  decide  on  (befd)ltey 
gen'J^.  Do  you  intend  speaking  to-day  (ncd)  t^enU)  (on  the 
subject)  to  Emily  ? 

CknaUess.  After  dinner  ....  But  it  is  late  ;  it  is  time  to 
dress  •  •  •  •  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sons  to-day ;  let  us  go  and 
see  them. 

CwnL  I  wanted  to  consult  (urn  SKatt)  fra^en)  you  on  (wegen) 
something  connected  with  (ancje^en*)  them.  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  their  tutor  (ter  ^ofmetfler).  Another  has  been  proposed 
(oorfd^tagen'*')  me,  I  should  wish  you  to  speak  to  him ;  I  am  told 
he  speaks  English  perfectly ;  I  cannot  judge  myself  of  the  latter. 

Countess.     I  will  tell  you  if  he  really  understands  it  well  •  • 

Count.     How  ?  .  •  .  But  you  have  never  learnt  English  .  • 

Countess.  I  beg  your  panion.  I  have  been  studying  it  for 
the  last  year,  to  be  able  to  teach  Henrietta,  who  had  asked  me 
to  give  her  (3emanten  urn  etwad  erfuc^en)  an  English  master. 
In  general  (3m  !Durd)fd)nttt)  masters  teach  so  carelessly  (mit  fo 
eieler  iRadjldfllafett)  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  two 
years  of  their  lessons  (^et  Unterrtd^t)  are  not  worth  three 
months  (^a^  95ierte(ja^r)  of  those  (ocn  bem)  given  by  a  mother. 

Count.  What  a  (wonderful)  woman  you  are  !  .  .  .  .  Thus 
till  your  children's  education  is  completed,  you  will  spend  part 
of  your  Ufe  with  masters.  Half  of  it  (Ste  etne  $a(fte)  you  devote 
(ameenben)  to  study  (fi<^  )u  unterric^tcn),  and  the  other  half  in 
teaching  what  you  have  learnt  ....  Yet  in  spite  of  such  nu- 
merous occupations^  whilst  you  thus  multiply  (oerote(falttgen) 
your  duties,  you  spare  time  to  devote  (wttmen)  to  your  friends 
and  to  the  world  (tie  @efettfd)aft)»  How  do  you  manage  (ed 
anfangen)? 

Countess.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  for  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  that  are  pleasing  to  us  (bte  un^  tftetier  finb). 

Count.  You  idways  surprise  me  (befldntt^  tn  ^rflaunen  fe^ 
(en)*  I  own  ....  Ah !  if  your  children  do  not  make  you  hap- 
py, what  mother  could  ever  expect  from  hers  a  reward  of  her 
lection !  •  •  .  •  And  our  dear  Emily  may  be  for  ever  lost  to 
you !  .  .  .  I  cannot  bear  (ertrdgen*)  the  thought  of  it !  —  Shall 
you  see  your  sister  again  to-day  ?  Shall  you  give  her  your  an- 
swer fi>r  the  Count  of  Moncalde  ? 

Countess.    He  requested  a  prompt  decision  (etne  fc^neOe  unb 
befh'mmte)  ....  I  shall  accordingly  give  (ertbet(en)  him  the 
answer,  since  you  allow  it,  as  soon  as  I  have  questioned  Emily 
on  the  tahgect  (SmUiettS  ®eftmtungen  |>rufen). 
16* 
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CounL    1  am  certain,  Emily  will  refuse  (ou^f^Iagen*) 

Countess.    I  think  as  you  do,  but  it  is  not  enough  (l)>tnret(^enb 

fein*)  that  she  has  no  aversion  (abgenet^t  fetn*)  to  the  Count  o( 

Moncalde,  and  that  she  feels  ((^egett)  for  him  the  esteem  he  so 

justly  deserves 

Count.  WeU,  I  see,  we  must  submit  (ftc^  entfd^ltegen*)  to 
this  sacrifice  (t)te  $(ufDpferung)  .  •  •  •  Speak  to  your  daughter 

Speak  to  her  alone,  I  should  never  have  courage  to 

support  (au^^dltcn*)  such  an  interview  (tie  Unterrebung)  •  .  . 
I  feel  I  should  only  spoil  all  your  work. 

248.     DIALOGUE. 

EMILY.      AGATHA. 

Agatha.  I  was  looking  for  you  ....  But,  dear  Emily* 
what  is  the  matter? 

Emily.    Have  you  seen  mamma  (tie  SRutter)  ? 

Agatha.    No,  she  is  gone  out ;  she  is  gone  to  my  aunt's. 

Emily.     And  my  fiither  1 

Agatha.  He  has  shut  himself  up  (ftc^  etnfd^(te$en*)  in  his 
study  (bad  ^abtnett)  ....  But  surely,  Emily,  they  are  think- 
ing of  your  marriage  (tie  ^txfftivatffunoi) ;  1  guess  (errat^en^ 
as  much  (ed)  from  your  agitation  (an  Oetner  SSermtmind). 

Emily.  Ah,  dearest  sister,  you  little  dream  (trie  lotrft  Sit 
ben  Seamen  bedjentgen  erratf^en)  who  is  my  intended  (bem  man 
mtd^  befKmmt) !  .  .  .  .  Agatha,  dearest  Agatha,  how  much  1 
pity  you,  if  you  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you  I 

Agatha.  Good  heavens  (®ered^tet  |)tmmeOI  Ezjdain 
(SrfTdren)  yourself  more  clearly  (beut(td^)* 

Emily.  1  am  desired  (SRan  befte^tt  mir)  to  many  the 
Count  of  Moncalde^  and  he  is  to  take  {mit  fic^  fu(^ren)  me  to 
Portugal. 

Agatha.  And  you  intend  to  obey  ?  •  •  •  •  Could  you  leaTe 
us  ?  ....  Is  it  possible  my  mother  even  should  ccmsent  t 

Emily.    Alas  I  (Setber)  dear  Agatha,  it  is  but  too  true. 

Agatha.  No,  I  never  can  believe  it  •  •  •  •  it  is  in^possiUe 
you  ever  can  (Du  barffl  nid^t)  obey. 

Emily.  What  are  you  saying?  Do  you  think  I  akould 
oppose  my  mother's  wishes  (faini  id)  metnet  SRutter  mtbet^ 
(leben)  ? 

Agaiha.  But  do  you  think  she  herself  will  ever  consent  to 
such  a  separation  ? 

EmUy.    She  only  considers  (in  Setradfttuftg  ite^ett*)  wluit 
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the  calls  my  interest  (]bet  ^Bort^dO ;  she  entirely  fingets  her-' 
8el£  Alas !  she  also  forgets  that  I  could  enjoy  (^etttef  en*)  no 
happiness  she  did  not  witness  (bcflfen  (ie  ni<^t  3««9^  «>«te)  I 

Agatha,     Dear  sister,  refuse  your  consent  (ntc^t  etnwtdigfn)  I 

Emily.     I  have  given  my  word. 

AgcUha.  Retract  Ourucfne^men*)  it ...  out  (^  affection  to 
my  mother  herself;  your  unfortunate  obedience  (ter  ®e(^0rfam) 
would  be  (oDrberetten)  a  constant  source  of  regret  (tie  ewtge 
Steue)  to  us  alL 

Emily.  Agatha,  you  do  not  know  my  mother's  fortitude* 
Her  sensibility  Qt)x  gefu^teoOed  f)er)),  though  mastered  (gtitu 
ttt)  by  her  superior  mind  (bte  tibertegene  3^erminfr)t  can,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  make  her  sufier,  but  will  never  be  strong 
enough  to  betray  her  even  into  showing  a  momentary  weak- 
ness (nie  wirb  ed  etnen  SCudenbltcf  (Sc^wac^e  in  iiv  ^eroorbrttt^ 
gen)  •  •  •  •  She  is  incapable  (unfd^^ig)  of  ever  regretting 
(bereuen)  she  has  fulfilled  a  duty. 

Agatha.  Emily !  dearest  sister,  if  you  go,  I  shall  not  sur- 
vive (etwaS  iiber(eben)  such  a  misfortune ! 

Emily.  Ah,  if  you  love  me,  conceal  (fix>m)  me  the  excess 
(bad  UebetmafO  of  your  grie£  It  can  only  unfit  me  for  the 
task  I  have  to  perform  (me(<^er  nut  )u  febr  ba)U  seetanet  tfl^ 
»tt<^  nod^  fd^mac^er  )u  madden). — ^Do  not  fiirther  rend  (nid^t 
9DlIenbd  jerretflen*)  a  heart  already  torn  by  the  conflict  of  (bod 
fdltn  fo  get^etlt  tfl  smifc^en)  duty,  affection  and  reason. 

Agatha.  Do  not  expect  me  to  confirm  (St(^  iu  befeiKgen 
in)  this  cruel  resolution.  I  can  only  weep  and  lament  my  own 
hard  &te. 

EmUy.  I  hear  some  one  •  •  •  •  Dear  Agathat  let  us  dry 
our  eyes. 

249. 

On  the  liability  to  erbob  (SBte  febr  matt  fid^  {ttett  fatttt) 
OF  CUB  judohents  (tn  fetnetn  Urti|^et(e)»  ob  the  camnr 
(ber  ©d^aben)  befaid  (erfe^en). 

An  English  stage-coach  (bte  Sanbfutfd^)*  M  of  travellers 
(bet  JRetfenbe),  was  proceeding  (fabren*)  to  YoA.  Conversa- 
tion  foil  on  (SRar  fptac^  9te(  ton)  the  highwaymen  and  robbers 
that  infested  (bie  man  ofter*  auf— antreffe)  those  parts  (bet 
SBe$)9  and  on  the  way  of  concealing  one's  money.  Each 
person  had  his  secret,  but  no  one  thought  (ftetnem  f  e(  H  tin) 
of  telling  it  (offenbaren).  One  young  lady  (bad  HBab^en)  only 
of  eighteen,  was  less  prudent  than  the  rest  (td^t  fo  {Ittg  feui*)« 
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no  doubt,  (&bne  3i^fri  <"  ^  SRttnniig)  that  she 
was  thereby  giving  a  proof  (ber  Seioetd)  of  her  cleyemen 
(ter  IBtrflanb))  she  said  with  great  self-satisfaction  (gan)  cffen^ 
)^er)tg)  that  she  had  a  drafl  (ber  £^ed)felbrteO  ^or  two  hundred 
pouiuds,  which  was  (befle^en*)  her  whole  fortune,  but  thai  the 
thieves  would  be  very  clever  (lifhg)  if  they  thought  of  seeking 
for  (»fim  fie— fud^en  fcttten)  this  booty  (ber  SKaub)  in  her  shoe, 
or  rather  (ja  fcgar)  under  the  sole  of  her  foot ;  to  find  it  they 
would  be  oblig^  to  (ed  muf  te  i^nen  nur  etnfaden)  rob  her  ol' 
stockings. 

The  coach  was  soon  after  (bait  borauO  stopped  (on^a(ten*) 
by  a  gang  of  thieves  (bte  iKduberbanbe)*  who  called  upon  (.iuf> 
forbem)  the  affirighted  and  trembling  travellers  to  deliver  m^ 
(bergebeit*)  their  money.  They  accordingly  all  pulled  out 
(berdud)ie[|^en*)  their  purses,  fully  aware  (ftc^  ocrfledcn)  that 
resistance  (ber  SBtberftanb)  woidd  be  perfecdy  useless,  and 
might  prove  dangerous  (ober  gar  aefdbrltc^)*  The  sum  (thus 
produced)  appearing  too  small  to  these  gentlemen  (of  the  road^ 
they  threatened  (brobcn)  to  search  (bur^fuc^en)  all  the  luggagw 
(bte  (Sffecten))  if  a  hundred  pounds  were  not  immediately  given 
them. 

^  You  will  easily  (Uid)t)  find  double  that  sum  (bad  Soppel^ 
te)/'  said  an  old  gentleman  firom  the  comer  of  the  coach  (rtef 
ibnen  —  Jintcn  au^  tern  SBagen  ju),  "  if  you  examine  (burdb^ 
fud^en)  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  that  lady."  The  advice  was 
veiy  well  taken  (aufitebnien*)9  and  the  shoes  and  stockings  being 
pulled  ofi^  the  promised  treasure  (bet  i^rfiinbigte  ®(l)a^)  was 
discovered  (jetgt  ftc^).  The  robbers  humbly  (bofltc^)  thanked 
the  lady,  paid  (madden)  sundry  compliments  on  the  beauty  of 
her  foot,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  made  off  wUh 
their  prize,  leaving  the  coach  to  proceed  on  its  journey  (wetter 
fabren*).  Hardly  were  the  robbers  gone,  when  the  consterna- 
tion (bte  Sefturguna)  of  the  travellers  was  changed  (fic^  Germans 
bebt)  into  indication  (bte  SButb)*  Words  could  not  express 
(ftc^  md)t  mtt  Shorten  audbriicfen  laffen*)  the  sorrow  of  the  poor 
woman,  nor  the  resentment  (ber  S^xn)  expressed  by  (emporen) 
the  whole  party  against  the  betrayer  (ber  SSerrdtbet). 

The  strongest,  and  even  the  most  insulting  epithets  of  disgust 
(©ie  ungltmpfltdjfleit  unb  befdjimpfenbflen  S3etnamen)  were  lav- 
ished on  him  by  all  (^xd)  aud  atter  Wunbe  boren  laffen*),  and 
many  went  even  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  rascal  (ber  99dfeiDtd)t) 
and  the  accomplice  of  the  thieves  (ber  9tdubergeno§;.  To 
these  mariu  (bte  Seugerung)  of  the  general  indignation  (ptialh 
gemetnen  UnmiOen^)  (his  conduct  hiMl  excite4)  was  added  (tet» 
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Hfitca*}  the  threat  (tit  Src^unc))  of  giWng  the  informer  (bee 
Sbtgeber)  a  sound  beating,  and  of  throwing  him  out  of  the  window 
(|um  Skigen  (^tnaud))  and  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  against 
lum  (3emanben  Qcxid^tlid)  betan^en).  In  short  (jturg),  all  seemed 
to  concur  (fic^  erfd)0pfen)  in  forming  schemes  (ter  Sntwurf ) 
for  taking  exemplBTy  vengeance  on  the  offender  (an  bem  (Strafi 
baren  tine  auffadenbe  Sfadjc).  The  latter  remained  perfectly 
unmoved  (ftd)  gang  fKd  oerbaCten*)?  and  only  remarked  once  in 
extenuation  (ftd)  mtt  bet  ^(eugeruna  entfd)tilbt()en))  that  a  man 
could  have  nothing  dearer  to  him  than  himself  (^leber  fet  ft(^ 
felbfl  ber  Stebfle)  ;  and  when  the  coach  reached  the  end  of  its 
journey  (ate  man  am  ^klt  ber  SRetfe  war),  he  suddenly  (unocr* 
fcbend)  disappeared  (©erfd^mtnbcn*),  before  his  fellow-travellers 
ccHild  accomplish  (m^  5Berf  fe^en)  any  one  (eine  etngt^e)  of 
their  intended  measures  (bie  beabfid^ttgten  SO^agregeln)  against 
him. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  (fid) 
90rfletten)  that  she  passed  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  (bte  Jlad^t 
bod^fl  traurtg  imb  fc^laflcd  gubringen*).  To  her  joy  and  aston- 
ishment  (ba^  Srflaunen),  she  received  the  next  day  the  follow- 
ing  letter : 

"  Madam, — You  must  yesterday  have  hated  (i^erabfc^euen) 
as  an  informer  the  man  who  now  sends  you,  besides  the  sum 
you  then  advanced  him  (i9orfd)te§en*),  an  equal  (g(etc^)  sum,  as 
mterest  thereof  (ate  3i"f^  barauf),  and  a  trinket  (ba^  3w»^0 
of  at  least  the  same  value  (ber  %ertb)  for  your  hair  (gu  3btem 
?)aarfcl^mucfe).  I  hope  this  will  be  sufficient  (bmret(iben)  to  si- 
lence  (mt(bern)  your  grief^  and  I  will  now  explain  (fagen)  in  a 
few  words  what  must  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  (ben  ge^ 
betmen  (Brunb  metne^  SBetragen^).  After  having  spent  (ficb  auf* 
baltien*)  ten  years  in  India  (^nbien),  where  I  amassed  (gtifam^ 
menbrtnaen*)  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  was  on  my  way 
home  with  letters  on  my  bankers  (ber  iSSecbfelbrtef)  to  that 
amount  (fur  bie  gange  ®itmme),  when  we  were  attacked  (ange^ 
fatten  werben*)  yesterday  by  the  highwaymen.  All  my  savings 
(bte  xeid)Ud)m  Srfparmjfe)  must  have  inevitably  been  sacrificed 
(ed  »ar  gefc^eben  urn),  had  the  shabbiness  (bte  ^argb^tt)  of  our 
fellow-travellers  (ber  SJeifegefobrte)  exposed  us  to  a  search  from 
(»on  ®eite«)  these  unprincipled  spoilers  (ber  3(ngretfcr).  Judge 
(Urtbet(en)  for  yourself,  if  the  idea  of  returning  to  India  thorough- 
ly empty  handed  (mit  ©bttig  (eercn  f)dnben),  could  be  support- 
able (ertragttcb)  to  me.  Forgive  me,  if  this  consideration  (bte 
Setradbtung)  led  (oermogen*)  me  to  betray  your  confidence 
(bad  3uttauen  ©erratben*)  and  to  sacrifice  (aufopfern)  a  small 
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(ntafft'd)  >uin,  though  not  my  own,  to  save  mj  whdie  fortune.  1 
un  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  you.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
testify  (^etoetfe  geben  oon)  my  gratitude  in  any  way  in  my 
power,  and  I  request  you  to  consider  (rec^nen)  these  trifles  (fitr 
nt<^tf^)  as  only  the  expressions  (bte  genngen  ^tiiltn)  of  my 
readiness  (turc^  tt>e(d;e  id)  mid)  bertfere)  to  serve  toii»" 
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PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

§  1.  The  German  language  has  ten  parts  of  speech: 
—The  Article^  Substantive  or  Noun^  Adjective^  Numeral, 
Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Prepositiony  Conjunction,  and 
Interjection. 

Of  these  six  are  declinable  ;  namely,  the  Article,  the 
Noun,  the  Adjective,  the  Numeral,  the  Pronoun,  and 
the  Verb. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech  are  indeclinable  and 
are  called  Particles. 

The  declinable  parts  of  speech  have  two  numbers, 
the  Singular  and  the  Plural, 

To  substantives,  and  to  all  the  other  declinable  parts 
of  speech,  except  the  verb,  belong  three  genders,  mas- 
culine.  Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

§  2.  They  have  also  four  cases: — Nominative, 
Genitive,  Dative,  and  Accusative,  Vv'hich  in  general  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  Classical 
Languages. 

1st,  The  nominative  is  employed  as  the  stthject  of  a  proposition, 
in  answer  to  the  question  ^^who?^^  or  ^^whatV^  e.  g.  SBet 
fcmnit?  tct  SSatcr,  tie  9){uttct  unb  baS  .(ttnb  fcmnien ;  who  comes  % 
the  father,  the  mother  and  the  child  are  coming. 

2d,  The  genitive  denotes  the  relation  of  origin,  possession,  mu' 
tual  connection,  and  many  others,  which  in  En^ish  are  expressed  by 
the  possessive  case,  or  by  tlie  preposition  of.  It  answers  to  the 
question  '^  whose! ^^  e.  g.  SBcffcn  ^ou^  ifl  ba«?  ©^  tjl  beg  ^Sntg^; 
beg  jtaufmanng ;  whose  house  is  this  %  It  is  the  king's ;  the  mer- 
chant's. 
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8d,  The  dative  is  the  case  of  the  remote  object^  from  which  any 
thingr  is  taken,  to  or  for  which  any  thing  is  done.  It  answers  to 
the  question  «*  to  whom  ? "  **/or  what  ? "  e.  g.  8Bf m  brtngfl  ©tt 
baf  93u(b  ?  iDctn  Scbrct ;  bcni  ^naOcn ;  for  whom  do  you  bring  that 
book  ?     For  the  teacher ;  the  boy. 

4th,  The  accusative  indicates  the  immediate  ohject  of  an  active 
transitive  verb,  in  answer  to  the  question  "  whomf^^  or  ^^whatV^ 
e.  g.  9Ba^  f)oft  iDu  ?  Gine  Jcbet ;  ein  9)2cffec ;  what  hast  thoa  1  A 
pen ;  a  knife. 


ARTICLES. 


§  3.  An  article  is  a  word  which  serves  to  restrict 
or  individualize  the  meaning  of  substantives. 

There  are  in  German  as  in  English  two  articles  ;:> 
the  definite  in,  He,  ia€,  the ;  and  the  indefinite  ein,  eittf/j^ 
eut/  an  or  a. 

In  German  both  articles  are  declined,  i.  e.  they  indi- 
cate by  a  change  of  termination  the  gender,  the  num- 
ber, and  the  case  of  the  substantive  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

DECLENSION   OF  THE   DEFnOTB    ARTICLE. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Maso. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

For  mllgenden. 

NOM. 

ber, 

bte. 

bad. 

the. 

bte,            the. 

Gen. 

bed. 

ber. 

bed. 

of  the. 

ber,       of  the. 

Dat. 

tent, 

ber. 

bem. 

to  the. 

ben,       to  the. 

Ace. 

ten, 

bie. 

bad. 

the. 

bte,            th^ 

declension   of  the  indefinite 

articxb. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

d^evt. 

NoM. 

etn, 

etne. 

ein. 

a,  an. 

Gen. 

etned. 

etner. 

etned. 

of  a,  an. 

Dat 

etnem. 

einer. 

etnem. 

to  a,  an. 

Ace 

etnetv 

eine. 

etn. 

a,  an. 

1 

observations. 

§  4.  Obs,  1.  The  meaning  of  substantives  without  the 
article  is  expressed  in  the  most  general  manner.  The  office 
of  the  article  is  to  point  out  either  definitely  or  indefinitely  ai 
inditndual  of  the  genus  or  species  denoted  by  the  substantive  ( 
e.  g,  ber  ^ann,  the  man ;  etne  93(ume,  a  flower. 
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Obs.  2.  Hence  eamwion  nouns  only,  which  under  one  term 
eomprehend  many  individuals,  can,  strictly  speaking,  assume 
the  article.  The  remaining  classes  of  nouns  must  from  the 
nature  of  their  signification  commonly  reject  it ;  viz :  1st, 
proper  names,  which  already  contain  the  notion  of  individuali- 
ty ;  as,  Goethe,  Walter  Scott,  dtc. ;  2d,  abstract  substantvces 
and  names  of  materials,  the  meaning  of  which  is  so  general, 
that  no  individual  is  distinguished  ;  as,  virtue,  rraler,  gold, 

Obs.  3.  The  article,  however,  is  employed  in  various  rela- 
tions  before  all  classes  of  substantives,  even  more  frequently 
in  German  than  in  English. 

ARTICLE  BEFORE  PROPER  NAMES. 

§  5.     The  article  is  used  before  proper  names  in  the 
^bRowing  instances : — 

r^  Ist,  When  the  name  of  a  person  assumes  the  signification  of 
I  common  noon.  This  is  the  case,  when  the  same  name  is  com- 
mon to  several  individuals ;  as,  tie  @tuart*^,  Me  Catcnc,  the  Stuarts, 
the  Catos,  or  when  it  is  employed  to  express  some  .quality  or 
characteristic ;  as,  cr  tft  ein  gn)citer  ^iatc,  he  is  a  second  Plato ;  ter 
Sclfot  unferec  Beit,  the  Cesar  of  our  ^^e. 

2d,  If  the  name  of  a  person  is  preceded  by  an  adjective ;  as, 
ber  hei(t()e  ^etru^,  bet  grepe  ^i^tebrtd),  St.  Peter,  Frederick  the  Great. 

3d,  When  the  name  of  an  author  is  put  instead  of  his  works ; 
as,  id)  (efc  ben  Cd)offpeare,  I  am  reading  Shakspeare;  baben  @ie 
ten  ^effing  ne<^  ntd)t?  have  you  not  yet  purchased  Lessing's 
works  1 

4th,  To  denote  familiarity  or  inferiority;  as,  tch  ntog*^  unb 
mW^  ntd)t  ^(auOen,  bo9  mid)  bet  ^ax  pedaffen  t)Qt  (@d)tncr),  1  cannot 
possibly  believe  that  (friend)  Max  has  deserted  me;  bet  ^x'xH  fed 
gefcbwtnb  fcmnien,  let  Frederick  (servant)  make  haste  to  come.  In 
this  connection  the  article  Aay  often  be  rendered  into  English  by  a 
possessive  pronoun;  e.  g.  njb  tft  bet  iBoter?  where  is  your  father  1 
bie  9Xuttct  tft  au^gegangen,  m^(our)  mother  has  gone  out. 

5th,  To  distinguish  the  gender  of  names  of  countries  and  places, 
SQch  as  are  not  of  the  neuter  gender ;  as,  bie  ^6)X0i\i,  bee  !&xiii« 
gau  K. 

6th,  The  article  serves  often  simply  to  point  out  the  case  of  the 
name ;  as,  ber  ^elb^g  be^  C[t>tu«/  the  expedition  of  Cyrus ;  bet  Scb 
b  e  6  ©ocrote^/  the  death  of  Socrates. 

ARTICLE   BEFORE   ABSTRACTT   SUBSTANTIVES   AND   NAMES   OF 

MATERIALS. 

§  6.  Before  abstract  substantives  and  names  of 
materials  the  article  is  employed, 
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1st,  To  express  the  distinction  of  case,  when  the  nonn  is  of  ths 
feminine  gender  and  therefore  indeclinable  in  the  singular  (§  30)  i 
e.  g.  tcr  ^a^  b  c  r  3{a^c  tfl  gcfciiniu'n,  the  day  of  vengeance  it 
come;  in  bcr  Jrcibcit  hei(*gcm  @(i)U^,  under  the  sacred  protection 
of  liberty ;  ^ct  ^u(fe  bc^{irfcn/  to  stand  in  need  of  help. 

2d,  When  their  meaning  is  restricted  to  some  particular  in* 
stance ;  as,  tas  SBalfcr  tcr  (&{bi,  the  waters  of  the  £lbe ;  ttt 
^l^tp  M  Bd^nUvi,  the  diligence  of  the  scholar, 

ARTICLE   BEFORE   COMMON   NOUNS. 

§  7.  Common  nouns  are  usually  connected  either 
with  the  definite  or  indefinite  article.  Its  omission, 
however,  becomes  necessary  in  the  following  cases : — 

1st,  When  the  common  noun  expresses  some  quality  or  condi' 
tion ;  as,  cr  ifl  ^aufmann,  i^Snig^  ^dtat  gciootten/  he  has  becooM 
a  merchant,  king,  a  soldier. 

2d,  In  titles,  superscriptions,  &c.,  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  letter 
Cutb^t ;  ^crr,  Jrau  iDtctrtcb,  Mr.,  Mrs.  Dietrich  ;  teutfc^  s  engCifd^ 
SQi^Srterbud),  German-English  Dictionary. 

3d,  When  the  common  noun,  in  connection  with  a  preposition, 
constitutes  an  adverbial  expression,  or  when  several  common  noaos 
are  united  by  a  copulative  conjunction  and  form  one  complex  no- 
tion ;  e.  g.  gu  5w9C/  flOiT  8onb,  ju  ©d)iffe  rcifen/  to  travel  on  foot,  by 
land,  by  sea ;  ^c0  unt)  SKcttcr  fcbnoben,  unb  SiUi  unt)  Sunfen  ftcbcn 
(Sftrgcr)/  both  horse  and  horseman  were  panting,  and  pebbles 
and  sparks  were  flying;  uiit  ®\xX  unb  S3(ut/  with  property  and 
life. 

4th,  Common  nouns  in  the  plural,  denoting  several  individuals 
in  an  indeterminate  manner,  and  corresponding  to  the  singular  with 
the  indefinite  article  c'ttt/  cine,  ctn,  do  not  admit  of  the  article ;  as,  i4 
f)ab€  ctnen  !^ttcf  crbattcn,  I  have  received  a  letter ;  plur.  id)  iaht 
93 1  i  r  f  e  erboltcn,  I  have  received  letters,  ^fcrbe  ftnb  nCi$(td)e  Zffictt, 
horses  are  useful  animals. 

5th,  The  omission  of  the  article  often  gives  a  partitive  significa- 
tion to  the  substantive,  especially,  if  it  be  the  name  of  a  material 
substance.  In  this  case  we  supply  the  Enfflish  same  (the  French 
du)  ;  e.  g.  gib  tf)m  fSttt,  9}2t(c6/  SBctn,  give  him  some  bread,  milkf 
wine,  &c. 

IDIOMATIC   USE   OF   THE   ARTICLE. 

§  8.  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  definite  ar- 
ticle is  often  put  before  a  common  noun,  to  indicate  that  the  en- 
tire species  is  meant ;  e.  g.  b  e  r  5Kenfc^  tfl  flerbltd^,  man  (aM 
men,  every  man)  is  mortal.  So  also  before  abstract  substan- 
tives and  names  of  materials,  when  their  meaning  is  to  be  taken 
to  its  full  extent ;  e.  g.  unt  b  i  e  Zu^tvit,  fie  {fl  f etii  (eerer 
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Sd^aUy  and  vutuey  it  is  no  empty  sound ;  ta%  Stfen  tfl  f  tit  9Re^ 
tad,  iron  (aU  iron)  is  a  metaL 

The  Gennans  employ  the  definite  article  also  before  the  names 
of  seasons,  months,  days,  and  in  many  other  cases,  whore  the 
English  idiom  does  not  admit  of  it ;  e.  g.  ber  ifeitg/  ter  ®emmcr/ 
ter  ^bent,  spring,  summer,  evening ;  bad  Sl^rtflentl^um/  christi. 
anity,  tie  S^C/  matrimony,  dec. 

THE   .UtTICLE   IN    SENTENCES. 

§  9.  When  in  the  same  proposition  several  substantives  of 
the  same  gender  and  number  follow  each  other,  the  article  is 
expressed  with  the  first  only ;  but  if  they  differ  in  gender  or  in 
number,  or  are  otherwise  opposed  to  each  other,  it  must  be 
expressed  with  each ;  e.  g.  6te  fBertoanbten  unb  ^reunbe  bte^ 
fed  QRaitned  finb  ade  tettf  the  relations  and  friends  of  this  man 
are  all  dead ;  ber  Sater/  bte  Sl'^utter  itnb  btc  Stmber  finb  }u 
$aufe/  the  fiither,  the  mother  and  the  children  are  at  home. 

When  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  case  limits  the  meaning 
of  another,  the  article  is  always  omitted  before  the  limited  sub- 
stantive, if  the  genitive  precedes  it ;  e.  g.  metned  93ruberd 
S5uc^— bad  S5uc^  metned  SSruberd,  my  brother's  book  ;  auf  fcfc 
ned  ?ebend  erftem  ®ange,  on  the  first  journey  of  his  life. 

§  10.  If  the  definite  article  is  preceded  by  one  of  the  pre- 
positions an^  auf,  bet,  burd^,  fiir,  in,  »on,  Dor,  iiber,  jii,  both  are 
Grequently  contracted  into  one  word. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  contractions  thus 
formed : — 

Km,  instead  of  an  hem,    e.  g.  om  ^cnflcr^  at  the  window ; 

ani,  **  an  hai,  "  an^  Xlfiv,  to  the  shore ; 

mfi,  **  auf  bo^,  *•  aufS  iicit>,  into  the  field ; 

beini/  "  l»ci  bcm,  **  bcini  Sicbte,  near  the  light ; 

burdil/  *•  burd)  ba^,  ««  burd)^  Jcucr,  through  the  fire ; 

^xi,  "  fttc  ba^^  "  fur5  »Batcr(anb,  for  one's  country 

m,  "  in  bcm,  "  im  .£)aufc,  in  the  house ; 

in^,  "  in  bo^,  "  ing  SBaffcr,  into  the  water ; 

wm,  "  »en  Urn,  "  Dcm  ^iminct,  from  (the)  heaven ; 

Wr^,  "  oor  ba^,  '*  ocr^  in9c|id)t,  before  the  face  ; 

ibetm,  '*  fiber  bcm,  *'  itbcrni  (Stbenlebcn,  above  this  earth 

ly  life ; 

fibers,  "  ttber  bae,  "  fibers  g}?ccr,  over  the  sea ; 

untcrm/  "  untcr  bem^  "  untmn  ©auuic,  under  the  tree  ■ 

gum,  "  5U  bcm,  "  jum  Q^iiid,  fortunately ; 

fxt,  "  ju  bet/  "  gur  Jrcubc   to  the  joy. 
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SUBSTANTIVES  OR  NOUNS. 

§  11.  A  substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  any 
person  or  thing. 

Substantives  are  divided  into  three  principal  clas- 
ses :  Proper,  Common^  and  Abstract 

A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual  person 
or  object ;  as,  ipeinrid),  Seutfc^Ianb^  Henry,  Germany. 

A  common  noun  is  a  general  term  comprehending 
a  plurality  of  individuals  or  parts,  and  applicable  ^ 
each  of  them ;  e.  g.  SKcnfc^,  S3aum,  ^>ferb,  man,  tree, 
norse,  &c. 

Among  common  noans  may  also  be  included  names  of  materials  f 
as,  Gifen,  iron ;  ^iidi,  milk,  jnd  collective  nouns,  which  are  singu- 
lar in  form,  but  plural  in  signification ;  as,  93c(f/  people ;  ©ebtrgf, 
range  of  mountains. 

An  abstract  noun  is  one  which  serves  to  denote 
either  a  quality,  an  activity,  or  mode  of  being,  to  which 
the  mind  attributes  an  independent  existence;  e.  g. 
^rei^it,  liberty ;  ?auf,  course ;  ®ebac^tni^/  memory,  &c. 

In  German  the  initial  of  substantives  and  words 
used  substantively  is  always  a  capital  letter. 

We  shall  consider  the  substantive  in  a  fourfold 
point  of  view ;  namely,  as  to  its  Gender,  its  Number 
its  Injlection,  and  lastly  its  Government. 


I.    GENDER. 

§  12.  The  grammatical  gender  of  names  of  pe^ 
sons  and  animals  generally  corresponds  to  their  natu- 
ral sex,  i.  e.  the  names  of  all  male  beings,  including 
that  of  the  Divinity  and  other  superior  beings  regard- 
ed as  males,  are  masculine  ;  those  of  all  females  are 
feminine ;  e.  g.  ber  SSRann,  the  man ;  bet  ®^tt,  God ;  to 
®eifl/  the  spirit ;  bie  ©ottinn/  the  goddess ;  bie  SRuttrf/ 
the  mother. 

Exceptions.  Diminutives  in  (!b  c  n  and  t  e  t  n ;  as,  ba6  sDIAbdKl^ 
the  maid  ;  tag  ^lannlctn^  the  mannikin ;  also,  bag  SBctb,  the  womaii 
and  certain  compounds ;  as,  tic  9}2onngpcrfcn/  the  male ;  ba<  VM^ 
but,  ^vantnimxQXX,  the  female*  woman. 
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Appellations,  comprehending  an  entire  species  of  living 
beings  without  reference  to  any  distinction  of  sex,  are  soine. 
times  masculine,  sometimes  feminine,  and  sometimes  neuter, 
e.  g.  ber  ^cn^d),  man  (homo) ;  tie  fi)ad)te(^  the  quail ;  bad 
f  ferb^  the  horse. 

§  13.  With  respect  to  substantives  in  general,  their 
gender,  as  far  as  it  is  reducible  to  rules,  may  be  deter- 
mined either  by  their  hgnification^  or  by  their  termU 
nation. 

GENDER  OF   SUBSTANTIVES   DISTINGUISHED   BT   THEIR 

SIGNIFICATION. 

I.  Masculines*  The  name  of  winds,  seasons,  months,  and 
days  are  masculine ;  also  the  points  of  compass ;  as,  ber  IRorb/ 
6iib/  0(l/  SBefl/  the  north,  south,  east,  west 

n.  Feminines.  Most  names  of  rivers  are  feminine;  e.  g 
Ne  Xlj^emff/  Donau^  ffiefer,  the  Thames,  Danube,  Weser.  £x 
cept  ber  fR\ina,  SRatn/  St^one^  IRtl  ic 

§  14.     ni.  Neuters,     To  tl\^  neuter  gender  belong : 

1st,  The  names  of  letters,  bad  %  f&,  S  ic. 

2d,  All  infinitives  and  other  words,  which  properly  are  no 
substantives,  but  are  used  as  such ;  e.  g.  bad  Se^en^  ^oren^ 
the  seeing,  hearing ;  bad  ®\itt,  Sc^one^  the  good,  beautiful ; 
bad  SBenn/  bad  Sber,  the  if,  the  but. 

3d,  Names  of  countries  and  places ;  as,  ^mtid^lant,  ^vanU 
teid),  Seipstg,  ^eibuvQ,  Germany,  France,  Leipzig,  Freiburg. 

Except  the  following:  tie  Jtrimni/ Crimea ;  bU6auft(,Lu8itania; 
tie  ^axt,  Mark ;  tie  $fot^  Palatinate ;  Me  ^locta/  Switzerland ; 
all  ^ose  ending  in  e  t ;  as,  tie  Sfirf ct^  9S>a(ad)ct  it.,  Turkey,  Wala« 
chia ;  and  all  those  compounded  with  a  u  or  9  a  it ;  e.  g.  ter  S3tet^$ 
gau,  tie  SBetterou  ic. 

4th,  Moa:  collectiye  nouns  and  names  of  materials ;  as,  bad 
93»(f,  the  peq>le ;  93te^,  cattle ;  ^lei^df,  flesh ;  ^aax,  the  hair. 

5th,  Names  of  metals ;  as,  bad  Sifen,  ®clt,  ©tlber,  ^inn,  the 
iron,  gold,  silver,  tin. 

Sscepi :  tet  Jtc6att^  cobalt ;  bte  9(<^t^na,  platina ;  tet  ^ta\)t,  steel ; 
kr  Sonwocf/  tombac ;  ter  Sinf,  zink. 

GBffDEE    OF   SUBSTANTIVES   DISTINGUISHED    B7   THEIR 

TERMINATION. 

§  15.  L  Masculines.  To  the  masculine  gender  be* 
tang: 
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Ist,  Primary  derivatives*  of  one  syllable ;  as,  bet  ^Utq,  Sd^Ia^ 
&pvud),  Sauf^  %iiiif  ^^^  fligl^t,  beat,  sentence,  course,  river. 

2d,  Most  derivatives,  both  primary  and  secondary,  terminating 
in  e I,  e r,  en,  itiQ,  1 1 n g ;  e.  g.  ber  ®ipfel,  top ;  ©d^nabel, 
beak;  Summer,  sorrow;  hunger,  hunger;  ®atttn,  garden; 
SBagen,  waggon ;  '^fDaring,  herring ;  ^bfting,  courtier ;  ©unfl^ 
iin^  favourite. 

To  these  there  are  many  exceptions : — 

Exc,  1.  Substantives,  the  gender  of  which  is  otherwise  de- 
termined by  their  signification; e.  g.  bte  ^OJutter,  mother;  ^Mt^ttx, 
daughter;  tie  ^cfcl,  Z>Ut  (rivers);  tai  @t(6et,  silver;  9)lcf|tng, 
brass.  ♦ 

Exc.  2,  Most  names  of  animals  in  e  (,  and  many  names  ot 
things  are  feminine^  e.  g.  tie  7im\ci,  blackbird ;  S^xeffii,  thrush ; 
^ummet, bumble-bee;  9Bod)tc(^ quail ;  2(d)fe(, shoulder ;  S3u(fe(^ boss ( 
^d)e(/  acorn ;  (Ba^ii,  fork ;  ^aM,  needle ;  @d)ad)tc(,  box ;  ^tntd, 
shingle ;  2Safe(,  table ;  IXrommet,  drum ;  SButgd/  root,  &;c. 

$  16.  Exc,  3.  Words  in  tl,  of  Latin  origin,  which  formeily 
ended  in  la  are  feminine ;  as,  tie  ^^i^^^t/  formula ;  SnfcC  (inso/a), 
island,  &c. ;  but  those  which  originally  ended  in  lum  are  neater, 
e.  g.  ba^  @rempc(  (exemp/t^m),  the^xample  ;  (Sopttet,  chapter;  DtOf 
Ui  (oracu/i^m),  oracle.  So  also,bo$  SBflnbd, bundle;  ^itt((, means; 
^tcgct^-seal,  and  others. 

Exc-  4.     The  following  in  e  r  are  feminine  :— 

2(ter,  vein. 
2(u{lct/  oyster. 
S3(attct,  blister. 
SButtcr,  butter. 
Sifter,  magpie. 
Sofcr,  fibre. 
^iUt,  pen. 
^iittcx,  tinsel, 
goiter,  torture, 
^olftet,  halter, 
^ommet,  chamber, 
belter,  wine-press. 

Exc.  6.    The  following  in  c  r  are  neuter  :— 

2(Iter,  age.  Sutet,  udder.  7   m 

eitcr,  pus.  guber,  load.  .    ^-   "V   . 

*  Substantives  formed  from  primitive  verbs  by  a  simple  change  of  te  , 
radical  vowel,  are  called  primary  derinatives ;  as,  $rud^,  breach,  from  %f¥ 
(^en,  to  break  ;  3uf)#  march,  from  Jteben,  to  march.    Commonly  dhey  add  i  ~ 
other  termination  to  the  root  of  the  verb.    But  sometimes  thi^  JMynmn  I 
c]»  ett/  and  also  b,  r,  t,  {I.    Secondary  dernxUivea  are  foroMiI  sfihv  iMA 


Jttcfer,  pine. 

Jtlammer,  cramp. 

iticpper,  clapper. 

8eber,  liver. 

Seiter,  ladder. 

9 

9}2ofer,  speck. 

9Zattet,  adder. 

1 

£)tt<t,  viper. 
mUjlet,  elm. 

■1 

©d)leubcr,  sling. 
Sc^ultec,  shoulder. 

■ 

'■            » 

llBimpec,  ey^-lash. 

•.        4 

verbs,  from  adjectives,  or  from  other  nouns,  by  means  of        

such  as  ft,  er  ^eit,  ttit,  ting,  f^«ft  k.  >:''j«J4'l 


Qfattvr,  fodder.  flXcffrt,  kniftw 

^^^^'  \  tmiA.  SMic^f  r,  bodice. 

9inet,  5»™^  33lufliT,  patteni. 

Hloftrr/  fothom.  9^i^^'  cushion. 

Saoer,  couch.  ^uN*r,  oar. 

^jter,  vice.  lifer,  bank. 

Scter,  leather.  fll^tti'r,  weather. 

8tt^er/  carrion.  iffiun^cr,  wonder. 
aXolter^  a  measure  of  com.    Simmer^  room. 

Jt  «c.  6.  Of  thoee  terminating  in  e  n,  the  following  are  neater  :«— 
hm  JMtm,  basin ;  SLif[tn,  cushion;  Zoitn,  sheet;  flisappcti/  escuteh* 
9&iti  B(i(^,  sign. 

§  17.     n.  FEBfiKiNES.    To  the  feminine  gender  belong  t 

Itfty  AH  substantives  having  the  termination  t  n  n  (also  writ- 
ten 1 11)9  which  affix  is  joined  to  masculine  names  of  persons 
and  ftnimalKj  to  form  corresponding  terms  for  females ;  e.  g. 
®Dtt^  @dttinn;  Sowe^  Sdwtnn^  lion,  lioness;  ^elt^  ^tWinOf 
hero,  heroine,  dec 

2d,  Primary  derivatives  in  be,  e,  t  fl;  e.  g.  tie  ®(^(an9C^ 
make ;  fiunte/  knowledge ;  SSemunft,  reason ;  ftunfl,  ait. 

£«c.  1.    The  following  are  masculine : — 

Stofl^  bast.  9Xon^/  moon. 

93eta(^t/  reflection.  ^tncX,  month. 

S3etrad)t^  consideration.  SKcfl,  must. 

2)a(^,  wick.  9icft,  rust. 

>Dtenfl,  service.  &cbad)t,  shaft  (in  minee). 

>Dro6t/  wire.  6(baft/  shaft. 

IDunfl/  vapour.  ^drnft^  rascal. 

jDur^,  thirst.  @c(b,  pay. 

Grnfi/  earnestness.  ^tift,  tag. 

%tx^,  forest.  Srcf!,  comfort, 

^tofl,  frost.  93etbad)r/  suspicion, 

©tfdbt/  yest.  fSerlufl,  loss, 

©eimnn^/  gain.  SEBanf^  paunch. 

^i&l(,  pike.  SBtd)t/  wight. 

^xh%  autumn.  SBujt/  filth. 

a)2if!,  dung.  Swift,  dispute. 

Exc.  3.  The  following  are  neuter : — ba^  ® ef|>ettfl/  spectre ;  Qki 
fbW^  face;  |)oupt/  head;  5ttnb^ child;  5t(etncb,  jewel;  Sid^t/ light; 
6ttf^  (ecclesiastical)  foundation. 

§  18.  8d,  Secondary  derivatives,  formed  by  the  affixes  e  i, 
e,  ^ett,  feit,  ung,  fc^^aft,  at^^,  ut^^;  as,  bie  ^^eud^ele^ 
hypocrisy;  ©tarfe,  strength;  SiiJinJieit,  boldness;  gitelfei^ 
vamty;  Seflung,  fortress;  Sanbfc^a^,  laudscape;  ^6xa9.% 
hone ;  Srmut^/  poverty, 
17 
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Exceptions,  Many  of  those  in  e  are  masculine ;  as,  tiv  ^\t, 
the  hare ;  Siabe,  crow ;  M\i,  cheese,  &c.,  and  some  are  neuter ; 
as,  tai  TCugo  the  eye ;  Qxbe,  inheritance ;  @ntc,  end,  &c. — Bicxatl), 
ornament,  is  masculine,  and  $et|ci)af^  seal,  is  neuter. 

§19.     III.  Neuters.     To  the  neuter  gender  belong : — 

1st,  All  diminutives  ending  in  c^  e  n  and  ( e  t  n ;  as,  tad 
95liimc^en,  the  floweret ;  ©o^ind^en,  little  son ;  S3iic^lem,  little 
book ;  grdulcin,  young  lady,  miss. 

2d,  Collective  and  frequentative  substantives  formed  by  the 
prefix  ge;  as,  bad  ®efinbe^  domestics;  @etcfe/  nobe;  ®t» 
(Km,  constellation;  —  bad  ®erebe,  talk;  ®e(dufe/  frequent 
walking,  dsc. 

3d,  Most  secondary  derivatives  formed  by  the  affixes  fe(^ 
fa(^  it) urn,  ni§j  as,  bad  Uebcrb(ebfc(^  remainder;  SKd^^clf 
riddle,  ^Drangfat, distress ;  ©d&tcffal, &te ;  S(>nflentl^um/ Chris- 
tianity ;  ptxiOQtiinm,  dukedom ;  ^iinbntg^  alliance ;  %er(^d(t^ 
ni^f  relation. 

Exc*  1.  Of  those  in  tl)um,  three  are  masculine :  — bet  Shrt* 
tl^uni/  error ;  dtet^t^um,  riches ;  9Bad>^tf)um/  growth.  Of  those  in 
f  a  (/  IXtdbfat,  affliction,  is  ieminine ;  ^t^pfeO  stopper,  is  masculine. 

Exc.  2.    The  following  in  n  t  p  are  feminine : — 

S3ebt^n^ntp/  grievance.  6r(au6ntp/  permission. 

S3ctriibnip/  affliction.  S6u(nt0,  putrefaction. 

S3ctUmmerntp/  sorrow.  Sinflerntp/  darkness. 

S3ercrgntp/  apprehension.  ^enntntp/  knowledge. 

S3cn>onbnt9/  condition.  S3etbonmutt9^  damnation. 

(Snipf&n^nip,  conception.  SBtlbntp/  wilderness. 
(Srfparntp,  savings. 

GENDER   OF   COMPOUND    SUBSTANnVES. 

§  20.  Compound  substantives  generally  adopt  the  gender 
of  the  second  component,  which  contains  the  emphatic  idea ; 
as,  ber  Sird)  \)  o  f,  the  church-yard ;  bad  fftatt)  (^  a  u  d,  the  town- 
hail ;  bte  Smb  mnf)ie,ihe  windmill. 

Exc*  1*  Names  of  places  are  always  neuter,  though  their  prin- 
eipal  component  ipay  be  masculine  or  feminine ;  e.  g.  (^a6)  ^d^ 
(  u  r  g  (b  t  e  S3urg),  ^am  6  u  t  g,  SBttten  6  e  t  g  (b  e  r  S3erg)^  &c. 

Exc.  2.  A  number  of  substantives  compounded  with  bcl 
fEUVitf)  are  feminine  :— 

2(nmutf)/  grace.  Ganftnmtlft/  meekness. 

jDenmtb/  humility.  @d)n}crmutb/  melancholy 

®rcfhnutb/  generosity.  &9l)tmtf),  sadpeMu 
f^n^mt^,  forbearance. 
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JSte.  8.    The  following  likewise  deviate  from  the  general  rale: 

err  Xb f  d)  c  u  (t'n  ^dKu),  abhorrence ;  ^ic  92cun  an  at,  lamprey  ;  the 
following  coropounis  of  Zh^U  part:— to^  &iainll)ili,  the  reyerse; 
^tntertbctf^  hind  part ;  )l3ertertbctl/  fore  part ;  also,  t  c  r  SRttt  w  0  4^ 
Wednesday,  which,  however,  sometimes  is  b  t  c  SD2ittn)Cc^ 

GEia)EK   OF   FOBEIGN    SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  21.  Those  foreign  substantives  which  have  preserved  their 
original  form,  retain  also  the  gender  which  they  have  in  the  lan- 
guage from  which  they  are  adopted ;  e.  g.  ber  ^Doctor^  Spnbt^ 
Old ;  bte  @pntaxi^,  ta%  Sonaltum. 

But  those,  whose  form  has  become  assimilated  to  German 
words,  frequently  assume  another  gender;  e.  g.  ber  ^itat 
(altare),  the  altar ;  ber  Scrper  (corpus),  the  body ;  bcr  JRutn 
(ruina)/ the  ruin ;  bad  Sonfu (at  (consulatus),  the  consulship,  dec* 

Some  substantives  have  two  genders,  and  are  generally  also  em- 
ployed in  different  significations.  The  following  list  exhibits  the 
most  important  of  them : — 


jDcr  99anb/  the  volume ; 
>Det  93ouer/  the  peasant ; 
)Der  IBunb/  the  alliance ; 
jDct  (S.\)cv,  the  choir ; 
>Dic  6rfcnntnt$,  knowledge 
2)cr  (&vi}i,  the  heir ; 
IDct  &ihciit,  the  contents ; 
>Der  ©ctfcf/  the  hostage ; 
iDer  ^ctbc,  the  pftgan ; 
Det  jtunbc^  the  customer ; 
©er  9Wcnfd)/  man ; . 
iDer  fRi'xi,  rice ; 
©er  &dj\[\>,  the  shield ; 
S)er  &ie,  the  lake ; 
jDer  ©ti^,  the  peg ; 
>Det  Zhdt,  the  part ; 
X>n  ^hct^  the  tool ; 
aDct  93crbten|l/  earnings ; 


bo^  S^onb/  the  ribbon. 

ta^  93ouct^  the  cage. 

bo^  9^nb/  the  bundle. 

t<ki>  C()cr/  the  chorus. 

lai  (SvUnntnx^,  decision  (judicial). 

bo6  Qvi*i,  the  inheritance. 

hai  ®ef)a(t/  the  salary. 

bte  ®ct9x*(/  the  whip. 

tie  ^ciis,  the  heath. 

bte  ^unbiV  knowledge. 

bo^  9}2cnfc^/  the  wench. 

ba^  3tcH,  the  twig. 

ba^  ^^t(b^  sign  (of  a  house). 

bte  @ce,  the  sea. 

ba^  ®ftft,  charitable  foundation 

^ai  Zije'ii,  the  share. 

tai  Zi)cv,  the  door. 

bag  »I$crbten|l/  the  merit. 


n.    NUMBER. 

§  22  In  German,  as  in  English,  substantives  have 
two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural, 

With  respect  to  the  termination  of  the  singular  no 
definite  rules  can  be  given. 
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The  nominative  plural  is  formed  from  the  nomina- 
tive singular  according  to  one  of  the  following  Rules  c-^ 

Rule  L  The  nominative  plural  frequently  does  not 
differ  from  the  nominative  singular  by  any  additional 
letter  or  syllable,  especially  in  masculine  and  neuter 
substantives  ending  el,  er,  eit,  and  diminutives  in 
^en  and  (ein. 

It  is  then  either  the  same  as  the  singular,  or  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  modification  of  its  radical  vowel  ;*  e.  g.  ber  Siu 
Qtl,  the  angel,  pi.  tk  Sn^et;  tev  Staifer,  emperor,  pL  tit 
^aifer ;  bad  S^nfler,  window,  pi.  bte  genfler ;— -ber  SSater,  fiu 
ther,  pi.  bte  ®dter ;  ber  Ofen,  stove,  pi.  bie  Oefenj  ber  SSru* 
ber,  brother,  pi.  bie  SScuber. 

There  are  only  two  feminine  substantives  belonging  to  this 
class:  Wutter,  mother;  ^od)tev,  daughter,  pi.  SKiittcr,  Xd<^* 
ter.  The  change  of  the  radical  vowel  is  restricted  to  mascW' 
line  nouns ;  of  neuters,  only  ^loflet/  monastery,  has  Stickler  in 
the  plural ; — ^but,  bad  SBaflfcr,  water,  pi.  bie  Saffer  5  bad  3tu^ 
ber,  oar,  pi.  bie  {Ruber. 

§  23. .  Rule  IL  In  all  other  cases  the  nominative 
plural  is  formed  from  the  nominative  singular  by  an- 
nexing one  of  the  terminations  e,  e  r,  e  n  (n) ;  e.  g.  bet 
greunb,  the  friend,  pi.  bie  greunb  e ;  ber  SncAe^  the  boy 
pi.  bie  jhtabe  n ;  ba^  f&ndj^  the  book,  pi.  bte  93uc^  e  r« 

Obs,  1.  The  termination  c  belongs  chiefly  to  niascul^e  substan- 
tives. It  is,  however,  also  added  to  feminines  and  neuters ;  e.  g. 
bet  ^Q,  the  day,  pi.  bte  Sage;  ber  S(cpf,  the  head,  pi.  bte  itcpfe; 
bte  ^uttfl,  art,  pi.  bte  ^finfte ;  ba^  iJBort,  the  word,  pi.  bie  SBotte. 

Obs.  3.  The  termination  e  r  properly  belongs  to  nouns  of  the 
neuter  gender  only.  Masculines  assume  it  only  by  way  of  excep- 
tion ;  e.  g.  ba^  ^\tt,  the  picture,  pL  bte  SStlDer ;  bas  ittnb,  the 
child,  pi.  bte  ^inber ;  bee  ®ci|l/  the  spirit,  pi.  bie  ©eifter. 

Obs.  3.  The  termination  e  n  (tt)  is  assumed  principally  by  femi* 
nines,  also  by  masculines,  and  a  few  neuters  ;  e.  g.  bte  Sd)u(e«  the 
school,  pi.  bte  @d)ulen  ;  bte  9?obe(^  the  needle,  pi.  bte  9?abe(n  ;  bee 
Jpa\i,  the  hare,  pi.  bte  |>ofen  ;  ba^£3bt/  the  ear,  pi.  bte  £)bten. 

§  24.     Obs»  4.     Substantives  which  form  their  plural  in  e  t 

*  That  part  of  the  substantive  which  is  never  afiected  by  the  changes  of  in* 
flection  is  called  its  rod.    When  it  contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  0,  It,  or  tin 
diphthong  an,  they  are  frequently  changed  into  &,  5/  it,  Su  in  ths  plunlaiidan 
th»n  (udato  be  modifitd. 


obMqfv  modiAr  tbe  Toweb  of  the  root  (a^  o,  u,  an) ;  and  thott 
which  form  their  plural  in  e  n,  never  modify  it«     With  respeet 
to  plurals  in  t,  the  modification  always  takes  place  when  the 
substantive  is  feminine,  and  usually  too  when  it  is  masculinei 
but  rarely  when  it  is  neuter. 

Rule  III.  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  adopted  from  modern 
languages  fi«quently  form  their  plural  in  ^ ;  as,  ®ente*d/  Sorbin 
SoTo'd ;  so  also  German  words,  the  termination  of  which  is  not 
suscepUble  of  inflection ;  as,  bte  U'#,  ^te  8'^  bie  ?  a  p  a '  *. 

RuJe  IV*  Nouns  compounded  with  ^ann  usually  take 
teute  instead  of  9R a  n n e r  (the  regtdar  pL  of  9)?ann)  fn 
the  plural;  e.g.ber  ftauf  man n^  the  merchant, pLftaufleu t^; 
ter  |)Df  m  a  n  n^  the  courtier,  pL  (ie  ^of  1  e  u  t  e. 

§  25.  Common  nouns  alone  are  by  their  significa- 
tion entitled  to  a  plural  number. 

The  following  classes  of  substantives  want  the  plu« 
ral: —  • 

1st,  Proper  names,  except  when  they  assume  the  significaticm 
of  common  nouns  (§  45) ;  as,  Ravi,  ^victvid),  9tom. 

2d,  Names  of  materials,  except  when  different  species  of  the 
same  genus  are  to  be  denoted ;  as,  bad  (Sifen/  ®t(ber^  @o(b^ 
iron,  silver,  gold ; — ^but  btc  (Srben/  the  earths  (difierent  kinds) ; 
tie  SO?inetalwaffer,  mineral  waters. 

3d,  Many  collectives  ;  as,  bad  ©efinbe^  the  domestics ;  bad 
fOic\)f  cattle,  dsc. 

4th,  All  infinitives  and  neuter  adjectives  used  substantively ; 
as,  bad  2Beig,  white  (the  colour)  ;  bad  ^aglidjc,  the  ugly ;  bad 
Sinfommen,  the  income ;  bad  SIBiffen,  knowledge. 

5th,  Most  abstract  substantives,  especially  such  as  denote 
qualities,  powers  or  afi^tions  of  the  mind,  &C ;  as,  ber  SIet§/ 
diligence;  bte ^ugenb, youth ;  bte Sl^ernunft, reason ;  bie Sur(^t/ 
fear.  Sometimes,  however,  they  become  concrete,  expressing 
different  kinds  of  the  same  quality,  dsc,  and  then  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  plural ;  as,  ^ugenben^  virtues ;  &d)int)tittn,  beau- 
ties. 

§  26.  6th,  Substantives  denoting  number,  measure^  weighty 
when  preceded  by  a  numeral,  are  put  in  the  singular,  even 
though  in  other  connections  they  may  form  a  plural ;  as,  jtoet 
g  u  g  breit,  two  feet  wide  fed)d  ^  f  u  n  b  ^wtttx,  six  pounds 
of  butter ;  eiit  JWegtment  »on  taufenb  5(W  a  n  n  (not  OTdnncr,  pi.)/ 
a  regiment  of  thousand  men. 
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Exceptions*  Feminine  substantives  in  t,  and  sach  as  express  a 
measure  of  time ;  as,  groci  (&{Un  (D  t  e  (&Ut)  Such/  two  ells  of  cloth; 
fUnf  3abrc  lan^^  for  five  years;  moreover,  all  names  of  coins; 
as,  ^wci  djrcfcbcn,  ^wfitf  .Rrciijcr,  two  groshes,  twelve  kreuzers, — are 
put  in  the  plural  as  in  English. 

§  27.  Some  substantives  are  employed  in  the  plur- 
al nuratber  only : — 


SIbncn,  ancestors. 
5(eltern,  parents. 
5(lpcn,  alps. 
»emHeiber, )  ^^^^^^^^ 

SSrieffc^aften,  papers. 
(Sinthnfte,  revenue, 
^aflen.  Lent. 
Jerten.  vacation, 
©efdtte,  rents. 
©Uebmagen,  limbs, 
fiofleti/  expenses, 
fieute,  people. 


SWolfen,  whey. 
Oftern,  Easter, 
fppnaften,  Whitsuntid© 
JWdnte,  tricks, 
©porteln,  fees, 
^raber,  husks, 
^^riimmer,  ruins. 
Xnippen,  troops, 
^et^nadt^ten^  Christmas. 
3eitldiiftc,  junctures. 
3tnfen,  interest  of  money. 


§  28.  There  are  a  number  of  substantives  which 
have  two  forms  for  the  plural,  partly  as  a  simple  dia» 
lectio  variety,  but  most  commonly  with  different  sig* 
nifications : — 


Singular. 
J)cr  ^anb/  the  volume  ; 
©ad  58anb,  the  ribbon ; 
Sad  fdanb,  the  bond ; 
Ste  S3anf,  the  bench ; 
Sie  SBanf,  the  bank; 
©er  ISauet/  the  peasant ; 
©ad  ^auet/  the  cage ; 

©er  ©orn,  the  thorn ; 

©ad  ©tng,  the  thing ; 
©ad  ©tng/  little  creature 
Siai  Oefic^t,  the  face ; 
t^ai  ©ejic^t,  the  vision ; 
Zai  ^orn,  the  horn  ; 


Plubaii 

tie  S3dnbe. 

tie  ^dnber* 

bte  iBanbe. 

tie  IBdnfe. 

tie  95anfen. 

bje  fdauevtu 

bte  Waiter. 
<  ©omen. 
^  ©enter. 

bte  ©tnge. 

bte  ©tnger. 

bte  ©efic^ter. 

bie  Oefid&te. 

He  Corner ;  but  $  o  r  a  e,  dl6 
ferent  sorts  of  horn. 


Set  iattn,  the  shatter ;        bte  SabfiL 
Set  iattn,  the  shop ;  bte  ^abett. 

Der  Ort,  the  place ;  j  g^'^ 

Der  ©djilb,  the  shield  ;  bie  ©d^t'lbe. 

Dad  ^d)i(b,  the  sign ;  bie  Sd^tlber. 

Sad  ®tiicf/  the  piece ;  bte  Stiicfe. 

Sad  ®tucf,  the  fragment ;  bie  ©tiicfen. 

©er  %i90X,  the  fool ;  bie  %\)oven. 

Dad  %f^cv,  the  door ;  tic  %icvc. 

Dad  fBovt,  the  word ;  bie  SBorter ;  but  fflorte,  watda^ 

in  connected  discourse. 


ra.    INFLECTION. 

§  29.  For  the  purposes  of  declension  we  divide 
German  substantives  into  two  classes,  which  differ  es- 
sentially in  their  mode  of  inflection  ;  viz:  Istf  Common 
and  Abstract  Nouns ;  2d,  Proper  Names. 

DECLENSION    OP   COMMON   AND    ABSTRACT   NOUNS. 

§  30.     Common  s^nd  abstract  nouns  have  two  prin 
cipal  forms  of  inflection,  denominated  the  earlier  and 
the  later  declensions.     The  characteristic  distinction  of 
each  is  the  termination  of  its  genitive  singular,  which 
in  the  earlier  declension  is  ^  or  e  ^,  and  in  the  later 

nor  en* 

All  feminine  substantives  are  invariable  in  the  sin- 
gular ;  hence  their  mode  of  declension  is  determined 
by  the  nominative  plural. 

The  nominative,  genitive  and  accusative  plural  are 
always  alike,  and  their  difference  is  pointed  out  by 
the  article  only. 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  n^  unless  its  nom- 
inative already  ends  in  that  letter. 


EARLIER  DECLENSION 


§  31.     The  earlier  declension  comprises  nouns  of  all 
genders,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  termination 


of  its  genitive  singalar,  which  (feminine  nouns  ex 
cepted)  is  always  ^  or  f  ^* 

The  nominative  plural  is  either  the  same  as  the 
nominative  singular,  or  it  assumes  one  of  the  termina- 
tions e,  e  r,  e  n  or  n. 

In  the  plural  the  radical  vowels  a,  0,  it,  and  the  diph- 
thong aU/  are  generally  modified  into  a,  5/  U,  fiit. 

Hence  to  inflect  a  word  of  this  declension,  not  only 
the  genitive  singular,  but  also  its  nominative  plural 
must  be  given ;  e.  g.  ber  SSruber,  the  brother,  gen.  be^ 
Sruber^,  nom.  pi.  bie  SSruber ;  bie  %xn(i)t,  fruit,  nom.  pi. 
bte  ^rit^te ;  ba^  ^(eib/  the  garment,  gen.  be^  ^(eibe^z 
nom.  pi.  bte  j{(eiber. 


TABULAR   VIEW   OF   THE   TERMINATIONS   OF   THE  EARLIER 


DECLENSION. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

I.           n.     in. 

IV. 

Nom. 

given. 

like  the  sing. 

e. 

er. 

etc  n. 

Gen. 

e^/  ^  (en%,  nd). 

«< 

e. 

ct. 

ett^  It. 

Dat. 

e,  or  like  the  nom. 

—  n. 

ctt. 

tm. 

tttf  n. 

Ace. 

like  the  nom. 

like  the  nom. 

e. 

er. 

tn,m. 

§  32.    PARAl)IGMS. 

I.  a.    Ser  fSatex,  the  &ther. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nox.  ber  QSater,       the  father ;  bte  QSater/  thu  fiithert. 

Gen.  tH  »ater«,  of  the  (ather ;  ber  ©dter,  of  the  &then. 

Dat.  bcm  fBatex,  to  the  father ;  ben  ©atetn,  to  the  Others. 

Ace.  ben  »ater,       the  father ;  tU  ffldter,  the  Others. 

I.  b.    Sie  aWutter,  the  mother. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  bte  5Kutter,    the  mother;  tie  aWutter,        the  mothenK 

Gen.  ber  Wutter,  of  the  mother ;  bet  Gutter,    of  the  mothers. 

Dat.  ber  3)?utter,  to  the  mother;  ben  SO^uttem,  to  the  mothers 

Ace  tie  Gutter,    the  mother ;  bte  ^Sfl&ttex,        the  mothers 


U.  a.    Ser  Saum^  the  tree. 
Singular.  Plural. 


NoM.  ttt  Sauni/  the  tree 
Gbn.  tH  f&aumti,  of  the  tree 
Dat.  bem  Saume/  to  the  tree 
Ace.  ten  Saunt/         the  tree 


he  ^diime,  the  treei. 

ttx  S^diimC/  of  the  treei, 

ten  fddnmen,  to  the  trees, 

tie  ^dimt,  the  trees. 


n.  b.     Ste  ^ant/  the  hand. 

Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  bie  {)ant/         the  hand ;  tie  ^ante,  the  hands. 

Gen.  bet  |)anb/  of  the  hand ;  ber  ^dnbe/  of  the  hands. 

Dat.  ber  ^anb/  to  the  hand ;  ben  ^dnben^  to  the  hands, 

.ice.  bte  |)anb/         the  hand ;  bie  ^dnbe,  the  hands. 

m.  a.    !Daf  Sieb^  the  song. 
Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  bad  2iet,  the  song ;  bte  Sieber^  the  songs. 

Gen.  bed  Stebed/  of  the  song ;  ber  \iietet,  of  the  songs. 

Dat.  bent  Stebe^  to  the  song ;  ben  Stebent/  to  the  songs. 

Ace.  bad  Steb/  the  song ;  bte  Stebet/  the  songs. 

in.  b.     Oer  ®eift  the  spirit. 

Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  ber  ®ei%        the  spirit ;  bte  ©etflet/         the  spirits. 

Gen.  bed  ®eifled/  of  the  spirit;  ber  ©eifler,    of  the  spirits. 

Dat.  bent  ®eiite,  to  the  spirit ;  ben  ©eiflern,  to  the  spirits. 

Ace.  ben  @ei%        the  spirit ;  bie  (Seiiter,        the  spirits. 


IV.  a.     J)er  ©traftt/  the  ray. 
Singular.  Plural. 

bte  ©traftlen,  the  rajrs, 

ber  ©trabten,  of  the  rays, 

ben  ©traftlen,  to  the  rays, 

tie  ©tral^Ien/  the  rays. 

rV,  b.     X^ci^  JTuge,  the  eye. 
Singular.  Plural. 

the  eyes. 


NoM.  ber  ©tratt  the  ray 
Gen.  bed  ©trailed,  of  the  ray 
Dat.  bent  ©trable,  to  the  ray 
Ace.  ben  ®tra(^f,       the  ray 


of  the  eyes. 


NoM.  bad  Sfuge,  the  eye ;  bte  ITugen, 

Gen.  te%  ^u^e^,  of  the  eye ;  ber  ^nqen,          -.  *—  -^-^ 

Dat.  bent  ^(uge,  to  the  eye ;  ben  ^ugen,          to  the  eyes 

Ace.  ta^  ^n^e,  the  eye ;  bte  ^ugen,               the  eyes 
17» 
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V.    2)er  Kame/  the  name. 

SiKOULAS.  PlVSAL. 

NoM.  bet  IRame^      the  name ;  tte  fRamtn,  the  names. 

Gen.  bed  IRamend/  of  the  name ;  bet  fHamen,  of  the  names. 

Dat.  bent  9?amen^  to  the  name;  ben  SRamen,  to  the  names. 

Ace.  ben  Xiamen,    the  name ;  bte  Stamen/  the  names. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  laws  of  euphony  alone  can  decide,  whether  the  termi- 
nation of  the  genitive  singular  is  to  be  ^  or  ed/  and  whether 
the  dative  b  to  be  like  the  nominative  or  to  have  e.  Gener- 
ally, however,  nouns  ending  in  h,  b,  t,  ft,  i),  Q,  f,  i,  fd^,  p,  ) 
form  their  genitive  in  e  d,  and  their  dative  in  e ;  those  endmg 

in  anb,   at,   tnt,  id)t,iQf  in^,  lin^  tii),   fal,  tf^um 
have  d  in  the  genitive,  and  the  dative  like  the  nominative. 

§  33.  Like  SBater  (I.  a.)  are  inflected  all  masculine 
and  neuter  substantives  terminating  in  e(^  rr  or  ett; 
diminutives  in  d)  e  n  and  ( e  i  n ;  and  neuters  in  t,  which 
have  the  prefix  g  e ;  as,  @erebe/  ©etofe^  talk,  noise,  &c. 
Examples : — 

SDet  2(pfc(,  apple ;  ba^  Softer,  window ; 

bcr  (SnUi,  cpnandchild ;  bo^  ©crotttcr,  thunderstorm  ; 

bcr  iBcgcC,  bird ;  bet  IDcgcn,  sword ; 

bo^  @tCi)c(^  seal ;  bet  ®ax\cn,  garden ; 

bet  HUit,  eagle ;  bcr  9&ac\cn,  waggon ; 

bet  S3ru^cr/  brother ;  ba^  SSecfcn^  basin ; 

bee  ^{ctfler,  master ;  ba^  3ctd)cn^  signal. 

^&t6)en,  ^irl,  maiden ;  S&ii&iUcm,  little  book ; 

93ei(c^en/  violet;  <B(fim(etn/  floweret. 

9)2utter  and  !Scd)ter,  daughter,  are  the  only  feminine  substantives 
which  retain  in  the  plural  the  termination  of  the  nominative  sin* 
gular. 

§  34.  Like  ber  f&anm  (11.  a.)  are  inflected  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1st,  Masculines  and  neuters  terminating  in  the  affixes  anb/ 
at,  id)t,  tg,  tng,  ling,  n'c^;  e.  g.  ^etlanb,  saviour;  9Rcnai 
month ;  Kdftg,  cage ;  »f)duptKng,  chieftain,  &c. 

2d,  Many  fi)reign  substantives,  such  as,  ber  ^ht,  Wtat,  S& 
fc^of,  Sarbtnal,  ^atafl;  the  abbot,  alter,  bishop,  cardinal,  pal* 
ace,  ^Sfc. 


H  All  substantiTM  endiiig  In  the  afiixec  nttf  and  f«I; 
«.  Me  ^tnflertrifl,  darkneH ;  ftenittm'fl/  knowled^ ;  tai  &diUlf 
fo\  fiite;  Drotigfal^  cakmftjr,  4ec* 

,Uke  bte  i^nb  (IL  b.)  are  declined  the  following  fem- 
inizes : — 

Tin^,  angutah.  £uft/  air. 

2(u«f[u<f)t,  evasion.  Suft^  delij^ht, 

Kxt,  axe.  aKad)t/  power. 

Sanf^  bench.  SKagb,  maid-«enrant« 

eraut,  bride.  SKoutf,  mouse. 

tBruf!/  breast.  9{od)t,  nighu 

^aufl/  fist  9taf)t,  seam, 

^c^^  fruit.  ^tth,  distress. 

C^n^^  goose.  9{up,  nut. 

&ifiiml9,  sweltng  ^u,  sow. 

®ruft,  tomb.  C^nur^  string. 

Jpant,  skin.  ^xaU,  city, 

^(uft,  ffulf.  SBan^  wall, 

^roft,  force.  lEBuIft^  tumour. 

S(uh,  cow.  iSurfl^  sausage, 

^unfl/  a/;.  3unft/  guild. 
£au^/  loo^) 

To  these  are  to  be  added  tSie  compounds  of  the  words  Jtunft  and 
Sauft^  which  arci  iMver  cmplovod  oeparately;  as,  tie  Sufammcn* 
funfr,  the  meetiftg  ?  (^intfivifte/  pi.,  revenueo ;  3ctt(^ufte/  pi.,  junctures 
(S  27). 

Remark.  Masculines  of  this  form  generally  modify  the 
radical  vowel  in  the  plural ;  feminines  always ;  of  neuters  only 
the  following  three: — ta^  &^ox,  the  chorus;  bad  ^lofl/  the 
raft ;  ba§  3?o<;r,  the  reed ;  pi.  S^cte,  gloge,  Stoftre. 

§  35.  Substantives  declined  like  ba^  ikb  (III.)  are  gen- 
erall}  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  masculine  only  by 
way  of  exception.  ITiey  always  modify  the  vowel 
of  the  root.    Examples : — 

Ttmt,  office.  ^amni/  lamb. 

SRix&i,  book.  92if!,  nest. 

jDorf^  village.  9lab/  wheel. 

®ett/  money.  ®d)(c$/  castle. 

®ro6,  grave.  9ie{t,  nation, 

jtrout/  herb.  fB^ih,  woman. 

So  also  all  nouns  ending  in  1 1^  tt  m ;  as,  3td^tf)Vim,  riches ;  45tts 
l^gt^um^  dukedom,  and  a  few  foreign  words ;  as,  ^rfoment,  9legt< 
taint,  ®ptta(. 
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The  masculines  declined  like  S  t  e  t  are  as  follows : — S8fo 
mxd)t,  villain ;  Sorn^  thorn ;  @eiit,  spiiit  (III.  b.) ;  @ott,  God 
ieib,  body ;  5Wann,  man  (vir) ;    Ott,  place ;   fRant.  border ; 
Q5otmun&,  guardian ;  fBM,  wood ;  Surnt/  wonn. 

§  36.  Substantives  inflected  like  ber  (Stvaifi  (TV.)  are 
of  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders.  They  are  but 
few  in  number  and  never  modify  the  radical  vowel  in 
the  plural.    They  are : — 

1st,  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  c  r ;  as,  Sector/  ^ro^ 
feffor,  ^aflor,  &c.  Except :  Qaitox,  Slectrop(^Dr,  SRatabof/  and 
also  Meteor,  which  have  their  plural  in  e« 

2d,  Foreign  words  which  still  have,  or  once  had  the  Latin 
termination  t  u  m^  as,  ®tut  i  ti  m,  pi.  ®tub  t  e  n,  studies ;  ScOe^ 
^inm,  pi.  Sottegten,  lectures ;  5(b»erb,  pi  Jlbcerbien,  adverbs ; 
also  those  ending  in  tt  19/  as,  Srebittt)/  @ubflantt9/  &c. ;  those 
terminating  in  a  (  or  { (  have  ten  in  the  plural,  as,  fftt^al,  pL 
att^al t  e n  5  goffil,  pL  gcffili en. 

3d,  The  following  masculine  substantives : — 

iDtvn,  thorn.  (See  $  28.)      ©pern/  spur. 

S^rft,  forest.  @tad)((/  sting. 

®ct)otti*r,  god-father.  Q^xkftl,  boot 

gcrbeer^  laurel.  ©traufl,  ostrich. 

^a\t,  mast.  ^(tttr,  cousin. 

9{od)6ar/  neighbour.  Untert^U/  subject. 

9)fou,  peacodc.  ^iitatt),  finery. 
StfC/  sea. 

4tli,  To  these  may  be  added  the  following  foretgm 
masculines : — 

Sonfut,  consul.  ^t&^ft,  prefect, 

^tfmoit/  demon.  ^fa(m,  psalm. 

jDtamant/  diamond.  3luh\n,  ruby. 

Sfafait/  pheasant.  ^taat,  state. 

Smpcfl,  impost.  Zhttn,  throne. 

sO{u^fe(/  muscle.  Sractat/  treaty, 
^anteffet/  slipper. 

5th,  The  following  neuter  words : — 

TfugC/  eye.  Snfect/  insect. 

S3ctt/  bed.  ^roncni/  pronoun. 

i&nU,  end.  ©tatut,  statute, 

^mb,  shirt.  85cr&^  verb. 

§  87.    Like  3lame  (Y.)  are  inflected  the  following 


: — brr  KndMtabt,  letter ;  %tl^,  rock ;  %rkbt, 
peace ;  %ini1t,  spark ;  (Sktmtt,  thought ;  &laubt,  faith ; 
j^onft/  heap ;  Same,  seed ;  &tiOlbtf  detriment ;  SBiOf, 
will.  These  substantives,  however,  frequently  assume 
an  It  in  the  nominative;  e.  g.  trr  ^unfm,  ®ctanffii| 
and  then  they  follow  the  inflection  of  the  first  form 
(Sattr). 

Remark.  The  word  i^en,  heart,  hss  en4  in  the  ffenitive, 
and  retains  the  e  n  in  the  dative  singular  and  in  all  tno  cases 
of  the  plural,  thus  : — 

SufOULAB.  PlUBAL. 

NoM.  tai  ^^ 
Gkn.  U$  f^etumi, 
Dat.  trm  4^cr^, 


Ace.  tai  ^j; 


tie  {Kfjen. 


The  word  6d)mn^  pain,  has  either  e  n  tf  or  e  tf  in  the  genitive, 
and  in  the  dative  en  or  e.  Norn,  bet  €fd)ninr^  Gen.  tci  €£mcT}cn< 
or  @d)m(r^^/  Dat.  Urn  &d)mcr|cn  or  &&im<x^ ;  Nom.  pi.  hit 
&)xnctifn*  The  word  €fd)rftf,  terror,  is  also  irregalar :  Nom.  tcr 
6d)rcd  or  Ckbrccfot,  Gen.  tti  &tixtd€ni  or  &Sxtdt$,  Dat.  Urn 
e&iVid  or  e&^ttdtn,  Ace.  ten  €^rfcf  or  0(|)r((tcn ;  Nom.  pi.  tic 
Bd^vtdnu 


LATER  DECLENSION. 

§  38.  Substantives  of  this  declension  are  either 
masculine  or  feminine. 

Masculines  form  their  genitive  in  n  or  ett/  and  re- 
tain that  termination  in  all  the  remaining  cases  sin- 
gular and  plural. 

Feminines  being  indeclinable  in  the  singular,  as- 
sume the  n  or  en  in  the  plural  only. 

No  nouns  of  this  declension  ever  modify  the  radical 
vowels  a,  0,  tt/  or  the  diphthong  a  tt  in  the  plural  (§  24). 

tabular  view  of  the  terminations  of  the  later 

declension. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Maiealkie.  Hue  uid  Fcm. 

Nom.  given,  |        eit/  n. 

Gen.  en,  n,  en,  it, 

Dat.  ,        en,  n,  en,  n. 

Ace.  1       en/  n.  i       tn,  tu 
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§39     PARAD.GMS. 

I.     Ser  ®raf,  the  count 


Singular. 

NoM.  ter  ®raf,  the  count ; 
Gen.  bed  ©rafen,  of  the  count; 
Dat.  bent  ©rafen,  to  the  count ; 
Aca  ben  ©rafen,      the  count ; 


Pltjral. 

tie  ©rafen,        the  counts ; 

ber  ©rafen,  of  the  counts  • 

ben  ©rafen,  to  the  counts 
bte  ©rafen,        the  counts* 


n.    J)er  Srbe,  the  heir. 


SiNOULAS. 


NoM.  ber  Srbe, 
Gen.  bed  Srben, 
Dat.  bem  Srben, 
Ace.  ben  Srben, 


the  heir ; 
of  the  heir ; 
to  the  heir ; 

the  heir ; 


Plubal. 
bte  Srben,  the  heirs; 


ber  Srben, 
ben  Srben, 
bte  Srben, 


of  the  heirs ; 
to  the  heirs; 
the  heirs. 


III.    !Dte  ^rau,  the  woman. 
SiNouLAB.  Plural. 

NoM.  bte  ^rau,  the  woman ; 
Gen.  ber  §rau,  of  the  woman ; 
Dat.  ber  §raii,  to  the  woman ; 
Ace.  bte  ^vau,       the  woman ; 


IV.    Ste  geber,  the  pen. 


bte  ^rauen,  the  women ; 
ber  ^rauen,  of  the  women ; 
bengtauen,  to  the  women  ,- 
bte  ^rauen,       the  women. 


Singular. 


NoM.  tit  Seber, 
Gen.  ber  Jeber, 
Dat.  ber  geber. 
Ace.  bte^^ber, 


the  pen; 
of  the  pen ; 
to  the  pen; 

the  pen; 


Plural. 

bte  gebem,  the  pens  < 

ber  ^ebern,  of  the  pens ; 

ben  ^cttvn,  to  the  pens 

bte  ^^cxn,  the  pens. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs.  1.  When  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  e,  or  in 
one  of  the  unaccented  affixes  e  (,  e  r,  a  r,  the  genitiye  and  re- 
maining cases  assume  n  only;  as,  ber  SciDe,  the  lioA,  gen.  bed 
SckDen;  bte  fiansel,  the  pulpit,  pL  bte  ^angetn;  ber  Saiti 
er,  the  fitrmer,  gen.  bed  ^auern;  otherwise  en  becomes  ne- 
cessary; e.  g.  ber^etb,  the  hero,  gen.  bed  ^elben;  ber®efefl^ 
the  companion,  gen.  bed  ©efeOen;  ber  $oet,  the  poet,  gen.  bed 
^oeten ;  bie  grau,  plur.  bie  ^rauen. 

Obs.  2.  Feminine  substantives  were  formerly  declined  is 
the  singular  nimiber  also;  this  practice,  however,  has  been 


retuned  odIj  in  oeitain  aihrarbial  ezpreMioiify  in  wh'.ch  the 
nibstandye  u  connected  with  a  preposition ;  e.  g.  auf  Svttn, 
on  earth;  mtt  ^^rfu^en^  with  joy,  joyfiillj;  i^cn  @etten  M 
Sontgd/  from  the  part  of  the  king;  in  @nabfn,  graciously; 
mtt  (fl^ren  fttthtn,  to  die  an  honourable  death ;  |u  ®(^nten 
»erben/  to  be  put  to  shame,  6ic* ;  sometimes  e  n  seems  to  be 
annexed  simply  (or  the  saike  of  euphony;  as,  (finer  Qrauen 
IBatet/  his  w^'s  fiither. 

§  40.  To  this  declension  belong  the  following  clas- 
ses of  nouns : — 

1st,  Masculines  of  one  syllable ;  as,  Sdr/  bear ;  ^{etf,  spot ; 
^tirfl,  prince ;  @raf,  count ;  ^eto,  hero ;  i^err  (has  ^err  n  in 
die  gen.  and  dat.  sing.,  but  ^erren  in  the  plur.),  master; 
SKenfc^^,  man;  Warr,  fool;  SJfau,  peacock;  ^rtnj^  prince; 
ti^ov,  simpleton. 

2d,  Masculines  terminating  in  e  unaccented ;  e.  g. 


TCffe,  the  ape. 
S9arte^  bard. 
SBftrge^  surety. 
jDroc^^  dragon. 
^aiU,  hawk. 
®ebiUfe/  assistant* 
&ei^,  idol, 
^irte,  shepherd. 


^mppi,  squire. 
92od)femnie/  descendant. 
Slfffe,  nephew, 
^tbe,  sponsor. 
fRit\e,  giant. 
Bciavt,  slare. 
d^ugC/  witness. 


3d,  Names  of  nations,  such  as  are  not  derived  from 


the  name  of  the  country, 
r;  e.  g. 

t(r  IBoier^  the  Bavarian. 
iev  Sdbme/  the  Bohemian, 
bet  Serine/  the  Britain, 
tet  ^uiQjBit,  the  Bulgarian. 
Ut  iDdnt,  the  Dane, 
tcr  i^(utfd)e/  the  German. 
ttft  ^ranic\i,  the  Frenchman 
tec  ^ned)e^  the  Greek, 
bet  ^effe^  the  Hessian, 
bet  3ube/  the  Jew. 


They  generally  end  also  in 

bet  ^auu,  the  Moor, 
bet  ^(e,  die  Pole, 
bet  ^reupe^  the  Prussian, 
bet  ^ufle^  the  Russian, 
bet  &a&ift,  the  Saxon, 
bet  @d)n>abe/  the  Swabian. 
bet  &ditoiU,  the  Swede, 
bet  Sartat,  the  Tartar. 
bet  Z&rU,  the  Turk, 
bet  Ungat,  the  Hungarian. 


§  41*  4th,  Masculine  substantives  of  foreign  origin,  termi« 
Bating  in  ant,  axd),  at,  ent  ih  i%  tt,  it,  ^t,  eg,  epb/ 
cm  K. ;  e.  g.  bet  ^tcteflant^  yH^nax&i,  Sanbibat  ^xaXat,  ®tvi^ 
bent,  ^tafibent,  Satbolif,  aRet^obifl,  Sbrifr  «Poet,  »omet,  gtc» 
mit,  Sefuit  S^tot,  ^fteolog,  ^(^ttotocf,  ^btlofopb,  SlfttDncm  ic. 

5th,  All  the  feminine  nouns  in  the  language,  except 
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those  mentioned  above  (§  33  and  §  34).  They  are 
either  monosyllables,  as  2Bal)n,  path ;  ^^^djt^  duty,  or 
polysyllables,  chiefly  ending  in  e,  el,  er,  at^.  et,  f  nb| 
|eit,  inn,  fci)aft,  ung»  The  following  maj  Mjive  as 
examples : — 

MONOSYLLABLES. 

Hvt,  kind.  @oot,  seed.  * 

S^urg/  citadel.  @d)(ad)0  battle. 

Slur,  plain.  @pur,  trace. 

3agb/  chase.  Shot/  deed. 

iia%  burden.  do^l/  number. 

£Lua(/  torment. 

POLYSYLLABLES. 

2(r6ctt,  labour.  5?atur,  nature. 

(inU,  duck.  £)()nniad)t  impotw  >» 

Jcrmet,  formula.  ^Ctffic,  poetry, 

©cgcnb,  region.  ^{cltgtcn,  religion, 

|)anl>(ung^  action.  @d)iif[c(,  plate. 

3un0fcr,  maiden.  Saube,  dove. 

Jlcntgtnn,  queen.  Unircrfttot/  uniTBT<}% 

8ctt)cn[d)aft,  passion.  SBa()i;f)i!it/  truth. 

9^od)rt(^t,  news.  dunge,  tongue. 

FOREIGN  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  42.  1st,  With  respect  to  substantives  of  fiireign  origin,  vn^ 
have  already  under  each  declension,  noticed  such  as  have  ac 
conunodated  their  termination  to  the  analogy  of  German  \f^ordsi 
There  are  some,  however,  which  still  appear  in  their  original 
form  unaltered ;  as,  tet  \ffleticii^,  the  physician ;  ter  Safii^/  the 
case  ;  tad  ^actitm,  the  &ct ;  bad  ^(ema^  the  theme,  &c.  Tliese 
are  cither  indeclinahle  in  the  singular;  as,  ter  Slerud/  the 
clergy,  gen.  ted  Sletud^  dat  tern  Slerud,  d^c,  or  they  as- 
sume d  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  bad  factum,  ^titvoihuum,  the  &ct, 
individual,  gen.  bed  ^actumd/  3n^t^<^uumd. 

2d,  In  the  plural,  foreign  nouns  either  assume  en  (§  36); 
as,  ?Berbum,  verb,  pi.  Serben;  @tiibtum^  study,  pi.  ®tiibten; 
or  they  retain  in  all  cases  the  original  termination  of  the  nomi 
native  plural ;  as,  SKebict,  SWufict,  Safud,  ^acta,  X^^emato* 

3d,  Masculine  and  neuter  substantives,  adopted  from  the 
French  or  English,  generally  take  d  in  the  genitive  singular, 
and  retain  it  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  ber  Sorb/  gen.  bed 
fiotbd/  pL  bte  Sotbd ;  ber  (Sl^ef,  the  chieflain,  gen.  bed  S^efl^ 
pL  tie  66efd;  ta%  ®eme,  the  genius,  gen.  bed  ®eme'd,  pL  bte 
®ente'd/  d^.    (§  24.  Rule  UI.) 
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DECLENSION  OF  PROPER  NOUNS. 

§  43.  Proper  nouns  are  either  names  of  Persoits,  ch 
names  of  Countries  and  Places. 

Names  of  persons  are  declined  either  with  or  toithaut 
the  article. 

L  When  preceded  by  either  of  the  articles  (ein  or  ber), 
names  of  persons  are  not  varied  in  the  singular,  the 
different  cases  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  in- 
flection of  the  article ;  as,  ber  ®d)iDer,  gen.  be^  (BdfiUer, 
dat.  bem  ®d)tller/  ace.  ben  (Sd)tSer;  ein  ^ut^er^  gen.  eined 
intljcv,  dat.  einem  ?ttt^er,  ace.  etnen  iuttjct. 

Exception.  If  the  genitive  of  the  name  of  a  male  limitinsp  the 
meaning  of  another  word  is  connected  with  an  adjective,  and  placed 
before  the  governing  word,  it  assumes  the  termination  i ;  as,  tir6  grc« 
fen  ^  a  n  t  *  6  SEBetf e,  the  works  of  the  great  Kant ;  ^U  b(rQf)intni 
)D  fi  t  e  r  *  <  ®emdlbe,  the  paintings  of  the  celebrated  Diirer. 

§  44.  n.  When  not  connected  with  the  article,  mas- 
culine names  ending  in  ^/  %  fd)/  JT/  J^  and  feminines  end- 
ing in  t,  form  their  genitive  in  e  n  ii ;  all  other  names, 
both  masculine  and  feminine,  including  also  diminu- 
tives in  d)  e  n,  form  their  genitive  in  '^  simply ;  e.  g. 
^ax,  gen.  QRajr  e  n  ^ ;  SSo^/  gen.  SSo^  e  n  ^ ;  i^ontfe^  gen« 
Sottifen^;  but  Hermann/  gen.  jQennann'^;  Sari,  gen. 
(Sort  '^ ;  i^n^dyen  (Jonny)^  gen.  i^n^d^en  ^ ;  3lbelt}eib/  gen. 
Slbe(t|etb'  ^. 

Remark  I.  In  the  dative  and  accasative  singular  it  has  been 
enstomary  to  annex  the  termination  e  n.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
leave  those  cases  like  the  nominative,  and  to  prefix  the  article, 
when  ambiguity  would  otherwise  arise;  e.  g.  nom.  Scffing/  gen. 
een^nq*^/ dat.  (tern)  ecffing  (better  than  ecffingen)/  ace.  (ten)  Scfling. 

Rem,  2.  Names  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  were  formerly 
inflected  afler  the  manner  of  Latin  nouns ;  e.  g.  nom.  fpaulud^ 
gen.  ^aulC  dat.  ^autc/  ace  ^au(um;  ^(atonid  ®efprdd^e^ 
Plato's  dialogues;  Stcerontd  Sfeben,  Cicero's  orations,  &c. 
Now,  however,  they  follow  the  analogy  of  German  nouns,  and 
the  ancient  mode  of  inflection  is  only  retained  in  a  few  expres- 
sions, as,  S^rtflt  ©cbiirt,  &c.;  e.  g.  ^(aro'd  ©efprac^e ;  Si* 
ceto'8  9?eben ;  ^bdbtud'  ^abeln  or  tic  gabein  bed  ^ftabnid,  the 
&bles  of  Phaedrus ;  bet  0{e{(^t(|um  bed  Srofud/  the  wealth  ol 
Crcesus. 


^  45.  The  plmal  of  proper  names  is  aafy  enplaned 
&e  same  name  is  common  to  seTeial  indtfidoak ;  as»  ttr 
SdfU^  tit  il^frwumat,  persons  of  the  name  of  S4(^^  f)^- 
namt ;  or  when  thej  are  oonreited  into  common  noons 
(§  5.) ;  as,  tie  ^fUttttnt  ma\tTtt  3^  ^  Newtons  of  our 
age,  ^cc 

Rules.  The  inflectioii  of  pnc^r  names  ut  the  plural 
number  is  not  influenced  by  the  article,  and  the  radi- 
cal vowels  (a,  t,  u,  an)  are  never  modified. 

When  the  names  are  masculine,  terminating  in  a,  f, 
ifal^ti,  t  (^e?/ en  or  c^e  11/ the  plural  remains  mialtered. 

All  other  masculine  names  of  German  origin,  and 
foreign  names  ending  in  a  nt/  0  ti/  form  their  plmral  by 
adding  e  to  the  nom.  sing. ;  but  those  ending  in  e,  add 
ne.    Examples : — 

8ing»  Plur.  8ing»  Plur, 

attta,  (He)  (^etto.  2(Mp6,  (Mc)  2(Mpbe. 

CUmpe^  „  Gatttpc  j^^e^ern,  „  ^gct^rne. 

i^nmhol,       „  ^nvXhoL  £>9id/  //  )D9t^e. 

9id^(^/        ,,      9{o^<^  CUtO/  ,,      Catone. 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  the  termination 
tt/  unless  the  nominative  already  ends  in  that  letter ; 
as,  ben  ivA^^ttn,  SRetam^r^one  n,  &c.,  to  the  Luthers, 
Melanchthons,  &c. 

Names  of  females  invariably  add  en  or  n  in  every 
case  of  the  plural ;  as,  %ioxa,  pi.  %ioxa%  iw^,  Sttt^ 
^ctnH0/  pL  Sjtifts^igoi* 


§46.    PARADIGMS. 

Masculdtes. 
SiNOULJUi.  Plural. 


NoM.  Znt\itx, 
Gbn.  i\xX%tt% 
Dat   (bem)  Butter, 
Ace.  (ben)  Sutler; 


Nox.  (bte)  ivf^tt, 

Gbn.  tt^  Sutler/ 

Dat.  (ben)  Sut^^ent/ 

Ace.  (bie)   Cutter. 


^  In  the  fenitive  plural  the  article  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  case  {%  \  6lh 


Gen.  Setbnt^end, 
Dat.  (tern)  Sft'bnt^, 
Ace.   (ben)  Setbm^; 

SiNOULAS* 

NoK.  Hermann, 
Gen.  ^ermanif'd/ 
Dat.  (bem)  Hermann, 
Ace.   (ben)   i^ermann; 

SiNOULAS. 

NoM.  ®ctbf/ 
Gen.  ©ctbe'^, 
Dat.  (bem)  &bt\tt, 
Ace.   (ben)  ®6tbe; 


Plvbal. 

NoM.  (bte)  Setbm'^^ 

Gen.    ber  Setbnt^e^ 

Dat.  (ben)  &etbni$en. 

Ace.   (tie)  Seibnt^e. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bie)  ^ermaime- 
Gen."  bet    ^ennanne, 
Dat.  (ben)  f)ennanneiv 
Ace.    (bie)  ^ermanne. 

Plural* 

NoM.  We)  ®Dtbe, 
Gen.    ber    ©otbe, 
Dat.  (ben)  ®ctben. 
Ace.   We)  ®ctbe. 


Femintnes. 


Singular. 

NoM.  »ertba. 
Gen.  »ertba'^, 
Dat.  (ber)  93ertba, 
Ace.   We)  S3ert^aj 

Singular. 

NoM.  ®ertraub. 

Gen.  ©ertraub*^/ 

Dat.  (ber)  ®ertraub 

Ace.  We)  ®etttaut 

Singular. 

NoM.  fiutfe, 
Gen.  Sutfen§, 
Dat.  (ber)  Sutfe, 
Ace.   (bie)  gnife ; 

Singular. 

NoM.  3wK^/ 
Gen.  3«K«t^/ 
Dat.  (ber)3utie. 
Ace.   (bie)3«Ke; 


Plural. 

NoM.  We)  »ertba'n. 
Gen.  ber  ©ertba'n, 
Dat.  (ben)  SSertba'n, 
Ace.   (bie)  Sertl^a'n. 

Plural. 

NoM.  We)  ®ertrauben# 
Gen.  ber  ®ertrauben^ 
Dat.  (ben)  ®ertrauben/ 
Ace.   (bte)  ®ertrauben» 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bie)  Suifen/ 

Gen.  ber   Suifen, 

Dat.  (ben)2uifen. 

Ace.  W^)  Cuifen. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bie)  3"^*^^ 
Gen.  ber  3"^^^"/ 
Dat.  (ben)  3"^^^"/ 
Ace.   W^)  ^nlien. 


0B8ERVATIOH8. 

Obf.  i.  The  terminalloa  tni  of  the  genttiYe  ningolaf  belongs 
partaeulariy  to  femiuioe  names  in  c  With  respect  to  mascaiines 
in  €,  ^,  jd»,x,^thB  practice  of  substitating  %  or  a  simple  apoetn^he, 
in«teHd  of  rof/  is  becoming  more  frequent ;  e.  g.  Sdbnt^*^  jftiibe^piyLt, 
the  pbilosopbj  of  Leibnitz  ;  d){eri^  3t<^W6  Umrifff  pi  6d)tUar*6  ^irD 
vcn  t€X  (S^itdi,  Retzscb's  Illustrations  to  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell. 

§  47.  Obs.  2.  When  a  &milj  name  is  preceded  bj  one 
or  more  christian  named,  or  common  nouns  vnthout  an  ariicle^ 
the  &mily  name  aUme  is  ^inflected ;  e.  g*  3i>^i<n  <f)etitrt(^ 
!Bcffend  (or  simply  S3©J'd)  UebtrfeSungett,  John  Henry 
Voss's  translations;  Xcmg  Jrtebrtd^^  iehcn,  the  life  oi 
King  Frederick. 

Obs*  3d,  But  if  the  article  precedes,  in  connection  with  the 
word  ^ttx,  or  a  common  noun  designating  some  title  or  qfice^ 
the  proper  name  is  not  inflected ;  as,  ba^  ^au^  td  ^ctvn  9){  fi  t 
lex,  the  house  of  Mr.  Mttller;  tie  XJ^aten  be*  ftatfer*  Sari 
be*  Junf tett/  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  bad  ®tanb^ 
bilb  be*  grogen  Dtc^ter*  ®btffe,  the  statue  of  the  great  poet 
GoBthe. 

NAMES   OF   COUNTRIES   AND   PLACES. 

§  48.  1.  Names  of  countries,  places,  rivers,  mountains,  dec 
which  are  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  are  generally  ac< 
companied  by  the  article  (§  5),  and  declined  like  common  nouns  ; 
as,  bte  ®d)weii,  gen.  ber  &^toeii,  dat  ber  @d)weii,  <^cc*  bte 
®d)wets ;  ber  ^vd^au,  gen.  be*  ^ret*daii**^  d^. ;  ber  9t^etn/ 
gen.  be*  JR^etne*,  &c. ;  bte  t^emfe,  gen.  ber  X<^emfe,  &c. 

2.  NeuUer  names  of  countries  and  places,  not  terminating 
in  *,  )  or  Xf  b&ve  the  sign  *  in  the  genitive  and  remain  unal- 
tered  in  all  the  other  cases ;  e.  g.  bte  Untwrfttaten  ©eiitfri^* 
(anb*^  the  Universities  of  Germany ;  Stufflanb*  Vbel^  the  no- 
bilitv  of  Russia ;  et  fommt  9on  Ser(tn  (dat),  he  comes  fiom 
Beruu  ,  nad)  Setp^t^  (ace),  to  Leipzig,  &c. 

8.  Since  names  of  places  which  end  in  *,  )^  %  do  not  admit 
of  an  additional  *  in  the  genitive,  for  the  sake  of  etqphony,  it  is 
customary  to  put  them  in  apposition  with  the  genitive  of  8<Miie 
word  like  Stabt/  ©orf,  geftung  (town,  viSage,  fort),  or  to 
prefix  the  preposition  o  o  n ;  e.  g.   bte  Stnwo^ner  ber  ®tabt 

J^art*  (or  ))on  ^art*)  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  bte 
age  ton  ^XHaini,  the  situation  of  Mentz 
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IV.    GOVERNMENT 

^  49*  lat,  When  a  substantiTo  is  the  subject  of  a  propoeU 
tion,  it  is  always  in  the  nominative  case,  and  govertu  the  verb 
in  number  and  person,  ffler  teif  t?  Set  ?Bater,  ber  greunb 
itnb  bie  ^cl^ne  retfen.  Who  travel?  The  father,  the  friend, 
and  the  sons  are  travelling. 

2d9  In  the  Mique  cases,  L  e.  in  the  genitive,  dative,  and 
accusative,  nouns  are  governed  either  by  other  nouns,  or  by 
adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  &c. ;  e.  g.  bte  9)?utter  bed 
{)aufed,  the  mother  of  the  house;  ber  @trafe  wiirbtg, 
worthy  of  punishment;  etnen  Srtef  fc^retben/  to  write  a 
letter;  auf  bem  Sanbe^  in  the  countiy.  We  shall  here 
only  consider  the  relation  which  one  substantive  may  sustain 
to  another. 

§  50.  Substantives  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  equality 
to  each  other,  are  put  in  the  same  case.  They  may  be  thus 
related: — 

1st,  When  one  is  added  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  explana- 
tion, or  is  put  in  apposiiion  with  it ;  e.  g.  l^t((^e(m  ber  S r  o^ 
berer,  William,  the  Conqueror;  ^f^v  fennet  ibn,  ben  ®  ^6* 
p  f  e  r  fiibner  4)eere/  ye  know  him,  the  creator  of  bold  armies ; 
tbm,  meinem  SQcbltHtet,  to  him,  my  benefector. 

2d,  When  one  constitutes  the  predicate  to  the  other;  as, 
fetn  Skater  tfl  Scni^  gemotben,  his  &ther  has  become  king; 
er  tfl  me  in  ^reunb,  he  is  my  friend. 

3d,  When  one  b  compared  with  another ;  as,  ber  Tbtirm  tfl 
t^bet  ate  ber  S a u nt/  the  tower  is  higher  than  the  tree. 

4th,^  When  several  substantives  constitute  a  compound  sub- 
ject to  one  verb;  e.  g.  ©cbonbeft  unb  3«9enb  treten  in  ibre 
ootte  fRedjte  iDteber  etn^  Beauty  and  Youth  are  fliUy  reinstated 
to  their  former  rights. 

§  51.  1st,  A  substantive  which  stands  in  the  relation  of 
cause,  origin,  possession,  mtUtud  connection,  d^c,  to  another,  is 
put  in  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  ber  (S efang  bet  93  6  g  e  (/  the  sing- 
ing of  birds;  ber  ©cbbpferber  SBelt  ^e  creator  of  the 
world;  bod  ^aud  bed  fiaufmannd/  Uie  house  of  the  mer- 
3hant ;  bie  ©c^mefler  b  e  §  au  a  t  e  r  d,  the  sister  of  the  fether. 

2d,  The  genitive  is  often  employed  adverbially  to  express 
the  relation  of  time,  locality  or  manner;  bed  ^^orgend/  bed 
SRittagd,  bed  Slbenbd,  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  in  the  evening ; 
bteftgen  Orted,  of  this  place ;  guted  Shitbed  feiit,  to  be  of  good 
cheer ;  unoerrtcbteter  ©acbe,  witho»it  accomplishing  one's  pur- 
pose. 
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3d,  A  substantive  wliich  has  a  partitive  signification  is  foUi 
lowed  by  a  genitive  of  the.trAoZe ;  e.  g.  bte  Sdume  eined  ®ar< 
tend/  the  trees  of  a  garden ;  bad  Sad)  bed  ^aufed^  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

4th,  li^  however,  the  partitive  substantive  points  out  a  numm, 
her^  measure  or  weighty  the  name  of  the  material  numbered, 
measured,  &c.,  b  more  firequently  put  in  apposition  with  it 
than  in  the  genitive ;  as,  euie  9)?en9e  ft  t  n  b  e  t/  a  number  of 
children;  mtt  funf  Su3ettb  Stern/  with  five  dozen  of  eggs; 
ein  ^aar  ®ttefe(/  a  pair  of  boots.  But  when  the  thing 
measured  has  an  adjective  or  other  declinable  word  connected 
with  it,  the  genitive  is  required ;  as,  gwei  ^lafd^en  f  c {I  ( t (^ en 
^etned/  two  bottles  of  superior  wine;  etn  ^fiinb  frif(i^er 
Sutter/  a  pound  of  fresh  butter. 


ADJECTIVES. 

§  52.  An  adyective  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  substantives. 

Every  adjective  may  generally  be  employed  in  two 
different  relations,  viz : 

1st,  The  qualify  expressed  by  it  may  be  conceived  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject,  and  be  asserted  of  it  by  a  formal  act 
of  judgment ;  as,  bad  ^cM  t|l  g  r  o  %,  the  house  is  large  ;  bte 
Stofe  tfl  rot(^/  the  rose  is  red.  The  adjective  thus  used  is,. 
called  predicative^  and  is  never  inflected  in  German. 

2d,  The  quality  expressed  by  it  may  be  so  intimateq^  con- 
nected with  die  substantive  as  to  form  one  complex  idea  with 
it,  and  then  the  adjective  is  termed  attributive ;  as,  bad  ^  t  o  (I  e 
^Wi^,  the  large  house ;  bte  r  0 1  (^  e  9f ofe/  the  red  rose. 

Remark,  The  predicative  adjective  stands  usaally  after  the 
verbs  f  e  i  n,  to  be ;  to  e  r  b  e  n^  to  become,  and  b  ( e  1 6  e  n,  to  remain ; 
sometimes  also  after  certain  transitive  verbs ;  e.  g.  bcr  ^imm<(  WQX 
( ( a  tt/  the  sky  was  blue ;  bie  9{ad)t  loirb  b  u  n  f  e  (/  the  night  be- 
comes dark;  bag  ^(cib  MctOt  faucet/  the  dress  remains  clean j 
n  u  g  mac^en/  to  make  wise ;  9  r  (i  n  \<itU\\,  to  die  green,  &c. 

§  53.  Some  adjectives  can  only  be  employed  in  the 
predicative  sense,  as  : — 

abbctb/  disaffected ;  (rad),  fallow ; 

Moj^,  distressed,  afraid  ;        etngcbenf,  remembering; 

bntit,  ready ;  fctnb/  hostile ; 
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^,  d^na ;  not(,  needfol ; 

g&ng  unb  ^thc,  earrent;  nu^^  useful ; 

gcf)a9/  hating: ;  qutv,  diagonal,  croM  | 

gctrof!/  of  ^M>d  cheer ;  quttt,  free  from ; 

^ram,  bearing  a  grudge ;  tt)(t(boft^  partaking  of  $ 

trre^  stray ;  unpa^,  indisposed,  ill ; 

hxrib,  known ;  9iT(uflig/  losing. 
Uit/  sorry ; 

§  54.  Others  again  can  only  be  used  as  attribu- 
tives : — 

Ist,  Those  terminating  in  c r n^  en,  and  indicating  the  material 
of  which  anjrthing  is  msule ;  e.  g,  tcv  UUvnt  4c>ontfd)u()/  the  leather 
glove ;  lai  fcibene  .f>al^tuc^,  the  silk  cravat ; — but,  tcr  ^antfcbub  ifl 
9 on  8eb<r/  tcr  SRing  t|l  oon  ®o(b/  the  glove  is  (made)  of 
leather,  the  ring  is  (made)  of  gold. 

2d,  All  superlatives,  ordinal  numerals,  and  certain  adjectives 
formed  from  adverbs  of  time  and  locality ;  e.  g.  tn  grS^tC/  b<c 
jTDeite,  bcr  brittc  it*,  the  tallest,  the  second,  the  thin),  &c. ;  —  borttg, 
^(uttq^  t)if ftg/  g^ftrig,  morgenb^  from  bort^  there ;  t)c\xU,  to-day ;  \)Uv, 
in  this  place ;  geflerii/  yesterday ;  morgen/  to-morrow. 

3d,  Many  derivatives  ending  in  ifc^  and  (tc^^  including  also 
adjective  names  of  nations ;  as,  bte&ifcb/  thievish ;  notbifc^,  northern ; 
loSrtttd)/  literal;  anf^ngttc^/  original;  beutfc^/  German;  fconiOftfcl^, 
French ;  engUfdft/  English,  &c. 


We 
and 


ITe  are  to  consider,  Ist,  t?ie  infiection^  2d,  the  comparisoih 
3d,  the  use  tmd  government  of  adjectives. 
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I.    INFLECTION. 

§  55.  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  attributive 
relation,  certain  terminations  are  added  to  it,  indica- 
tive of  the  gender^  the  number^  and  ttie  case  of  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  it  is  united ;  e.  g.  gut  c  r  SEBein,  good 
wine ;  euter  fd)6nen  aSfume,  of  a  fair  flower ;  ba^  tlcin  t 
93tt(^/  the  small  book. 

All  attributive  adjectives  of  every  degree  of  com- 
parison are  susceptible  of  three  different  modes  of  in* 
flectiofif  denominated  the  firsts  second^  and  third  declen' 
nous. 
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three  declensions. 

Singular. 
First  Declension*   Second  Declension.  Third  Declension* 


KOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 


Mnc. 

Fern. 

Neat. 

Maac 

Fem. 

Neut 

Hate. 

Fern. 

tx 

e 

ii 

e 

e 

e 

er 

e 

c$,  en 

er 

i^fta 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

em 

et 

em 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

e 

a 

en 

e 

e 

en 

e 

Neat. 

a 

en 
en 


Plural. 

For  all  gcnden. 
Ut      2d      Sd 
Decl.  DeeU  DecU 
en 

en 

en 

en 


NOM. 

e 

en 

Gen. 

et 

en 

Dat. 

en 

en 

Ace. 

e 

en 

Remark.  The  first  declension  of  adjectives  corresponds  to  the 
earlier  declension  of  substantives,  and  presents  the  greatest  vario- 
tjr  of  terminations ;  so  also  the  second  possesses  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  later  declension  of  substantives  (the  en  in  the  genitive 
and  remaining  cases).  The  third  declension  is  composite,  partak- 
ing of  the  character  of  both. 


FIRST  DECLENSION. 


§  56.  When  an  acyective  is  preceded  hy  no  other 
limiting  word,  or  by  one  which  is  indeclindk,  it  as- 
sumes the  terminations  of  the  deiSnite  article*  in  aU 
its  cases  singular  and  plural,  and  is  sciid  to  be  injSected 
according  to  the  first  declension,  thus : — 


*  With  this  difierence,  that  in  the  nom.  and  ace  neuter  rftyi^r  tLo 
Joetive  baati  instead  of  a  9. 
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Mmc        Fan.  Kent 

Sou.      QUtrC,     dUtf/       QUM, 

Dat.    gutenv  sutar^    gutem, 
ice.     gittetv   gsle/     sute^) 

PARADIGMS. 

I.  Masculine. 
SnrouLAS. 
Nox.  tti^t    SBeiiv         red  wine, 

Gen.  J^[J^  j  SBrinrt,  of  red  wine, 

Dat.  rct^em   SBetne,  to  red  wine, 
Ace.  rotten    SBetn^        red  wine ; 

n.   FSXININB. 
SiNOULAB. 

Nox.  fiige  %tudit,  sweet  fruit. 
Gen.  fuger  %vud)t,  of  sweet  fruit, 
Dat,  (u§er  Snt(i)t^  to  sweet  fruit. 
Ace.  (iige  S^c^t^     sweet  fruit; 

m.  Neutek. 

SiNOULAS. 

Nox.  gutff    ®e(b/        good  monej, 

Gs».  ^H^^  I  ®e(M,  of  good  money, 

Dat.  gutem  ©elbe^  togoodmonej. 
Ace  guted    &ttb,       good  money; 


PtumAL. 

For  all 

Nox.  gutc,       good, 

Gen.  Quttt,  of  good, 

Dat.  gutett,  to  good, 
Ace  gute,       good. 


Plvbal. 

rot^e  SBftne^ 

rotter  SBtint, 

rotten  SBctnen, 
rot^e  SBetne. 

Plural. 

fuge  grii(()te^ 
fu§er  ^nid)ttf 
ftigen  Sru(^tet<^ 
fuge  Sruc^te. 

Plubal. 
gute  (SefJbtt, 

gutor  (SefoeT/ 

guten  ©etbent/ 
gute  ®etocr. 


0^5.  1st.  The  following  are  some  of  the  indeolinahle  words 
which  may  pieeede  the  adjective  without  affecting  its  termination  r 
e  t  ID  a  ^^  some ;  genug/  enough;  o((cr(et,  of  vanoas  sorts ;  me  l)t« 
more;  ^\tt,  mach;  wentg^  little;  in  the  plural  the  numerals 
I  w  e  t/  ^  t  e  t,  &c.  e.  g.  g  e  It  u  g  totter  SBetn,  enough  red  wine ;  a  U 
itviti  (W«  grii^t,  a  variety  of  sweet  fruit;  wenig  gutc«  JBrcb, 
little  good  bread. 

Obs,  2d,  We  are  to  regard  e  6  as  the  regular  termination  of  the 
genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  though  e  n  most  always 
takes  its  place  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  when  the  noun  itself  has 
e6  in  the  genitive;  e.  g.  gut  en  SBctn(«^  fotte  n  aSBaffertf^of  cold 
tei ;  Kiar  t  n  ®e(be^,  of  ready  money. 
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SECOND  DECLENSION. 
5  ST.     An  adjective  belongs  to  the  second  declen- 
sion, when  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  definite  article 
btr,  bit,  bafi,  by  a  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun,  or 
an  indefinite  numeral.    It  then  assumes  the  termination 
c  in  the  nominative  singular  for  all  genders,and  in  the 
accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  and  the  ter- 
mination e  n  in  all  the  remaining  cases  sii^;ular  and 
plural. 
The  pronouns  and  indefinite  numerals  are  : — 
bicftr,  t>i<ft,  titftt,  this ; 
i<Ttn,  Itnt,  Imtt,  that,  yonder; 
Uiftibt,  bi^elbc,  t<ifr<[b(j  tbe  same; 
.  ttritnigt,  Hcitnigt,  baficnigt,  that ; 
VBtUttt,  dkUx,  KtUtitt,  who,  which  [ 
fddieii  f'ltbcj  \tl^,  ■nch ; 


itla,  ittt,  itlti,  7       . 

limn,  i«9lid)(,  !««*(*,  5  *""• 


S;:SS;;illS:l  •»•••"•»" 

tnonc^cr,  mandje,  niotKbcS,  many  a,  &a. 
S&e.    PAKADIGM8. 

Sii(aui.AK.  Flciul. 

IUtc.  FdB.  NiM.  Pot  all  KBtei. 

N.  bn  gute,    tie  gute,    baS  gute,   j  bt'c  gutnv     the  good, 

G.  bcfl  guttit,  ber  guteiv  bcfi  guten,  |  bee  guten,  of  the  good, 

D.  bem  gutetv  ber  gutni,  bem  guteit,  ben  guten,  to  the  goo<^ 

A.  ben  guteii/  tie  gute,    bad  gute  j   |  bie  guteit,     the  good 

L    Dtefer  ueife  aWann,  this  wise  maa. 
8iNotii.AS.  Pluxai- 


Nox.  bt'efer  ueife    SRann, 
Gkit.  biefei  weiftn  ^amei, 
Dat.  biefeni  mtrfen  Snonne, 
Aoo,  btefcn  ueifen  Snoint ; 


bieTe  ueifen  Wlitmtt, 
bieftr  ueifen  ^atmtt, 
biefen  weifen  iSIamienv 
btefe  nmfen  SRamter. 


n.    3eb(  fc^onc  !B(ume,  each  fiur  flower. 

SmOULAB.  PlVRAI. 


NoK.  febe  Tf^Dne  {Slume, 
Giir.  jeber  fi^Dnen  SSIume, 
Dat.  jebec  ftf^Dnen  iBlume, 
4<«  ifbt  fi((6n»   fplttnif: 


nelt^e  f^^nen  93(iimen? 
n>tl4er  ftfipnen  iBIumen? 
welffien  fdjontti  !8(uinen? 
wtldjc  ji^Bnen  SUunenf 
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HL     ^mH  gribu  %tlJb,  yonder  green  lekL 
SufouLAB.  Plural. 


Nox. 
Gbn. 
Dat. 
Ace* 


ened  grunr  %tfjb, 
tnti  grunen  3^^^/ 
enem  grunen  ^tttt, 
ened  grune  3^^^ ; 


ienc  grunen  S^^^^O 
jencr  grunen  Jeltcr, 
jencn  gruneit  5^ltent/ 
}ent  grunen  g^^^^t. 


So  decline :  Uxfdbt  tttht  SS^rttt/  the  same  red  wine ;  Mc  bcffrrc 
gfnid^t  (pi.  S^fid»t(},  the  better  fruit ;  n>c(d)C6  ncufl<  jl(cit  (pi.  JlUtter)  ? 
which  newest  garment  I 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ist,  According  to  the  usage  of  many  writers  the  adjective  rejects 
the  n  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  plural,  when  it  is  preceded  by  one  of 
the  words  <  t  n  1 9 f ,  some ;  tii'xdit,  m  c  h r  (  or  m  < b  r  r  r  (,  seve* 
ral ;  m  a  n  di  e,  9 1  e  1  e,  many ;  a  I  ( c,  all ;  as,  adc  flct^t^e  ^cbttUT,  all 
diligent  scholars ;  vide  cbU  a)2cnfd)i*n,  many  noble  men,  &c.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  make  this  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

2d,  When  the  definite  article,  being  preceded  by  a  prepositiont 
coalesces  with  it  into  one  word  ($  10),  the  inflection  or  the  adjeo- 
tiye  is  not  thereby  altered ;  e.  g.  turcb^dtfinc  Jfcit,  through  the 
green  field ;  im  gropcn  ^oufe^  in  the  great  house. 


THIRD  DECLENSION. 

§  59.  An  adjective  is  inflected  according  to  the 
third  declension,  when  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  in- 
definite  article,  by  a  personal  or  possessive  pronoun^  or  by 
the  singular  of  the  indefinite  numeral  (  e  t  tt/  no,  none. 
It  assumes  the  terminations  of  the  first  declension  in 
the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders  (er,  e,  c^),  and  in 
the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter  (c,  e^) 
and  the  terminations  of  the  second  declension  in  all 
the  remaining  cases. 

The  pronouns  are :  personal,  id),  tn,  ev,  fiC/  e^,  wit,  {(^r,  flf/ 
I,  thou,  he,  she,  it,  we,  you,  they ;  possessive,  mei'n,  tein^  fcin, 
«nfer,  euer,  iffv^  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  her  (the  ff). 

PARADIGMS. 
Singular.  Plubal. 

Mate.  Fern.  Neut.  Tor  all  gendew 

NoM.  etn     guter,  eine   gate,  ein      quM,  fejne    gutcn^ 

Gen.  ctne^  QxiUn,  etncr  guten,  eine^   gutcn,  fctncr  QUten, 

Dat.  ftncm  gutcii,  ciner  guten,  ctnem  gutcn,  fejnen  Qiiten, 

Aoc.  etnen  giiteit,  tint   ^tt,  tin      ^ixM]  fetnc   gutcn. 
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I.    aRctn  guter  fBxnttt,  my  good  brother. 


Singular. 

NoM.  mctn  guter  SSruber, 
Gkn.  mctiici  guten  93rubcrd, 
Dat.  mctiiem  guten  Sriiber, 
Ace.  metnen  guten  SSruber  j 


Plural. 

metne  guten  SSruber, 
metner  guten  Srubet/ 
meinen  guten  Sriibern^ 
metne  guten  Sriiber* 


II'     3^^^  jungft^  Sd^wefltet/  her  youngest  sister. 


Singular. 

NoM.  t^re  jungflte  ©c^weflter. 
Gen.  t^rer  jiingflten  ®d)»eflter/ 
Dat.  t'^rer  jiingflten  ®(^»eflter, 
Ace.  t^re  iungjle  ®(^n)eiler ; 


Plural. 

i^ire  jiingflten  ®(^»e(lem, 
i^rer  jiingflten  ©c^toefltent/ 
i^ren  jiingflten  ©d^mefltent/ 
t^re  jiingflen  ®(^mefient. 


ni.    Unfer  grof  e^  ^auB,  our  large  house. 
Singular.  Plural. 


NoM.  unfer  groge^  f)aud/ 
Gbn.  unfred  grogen  ?)aufe«, 
Dat.  unferm  grogen  ^anie, 
Ace.    unfer  groged  $aud , 


unfre  grogen  f)aufer^ 
unfrer  gro§en  i^aufer, 
unfem  grogen  ^aufcm, 
unfre  grog  en  ^aufer. 


So  decline :  f  etn  fd^onerer  Xag  (gen.  Xaged),  no  finer  day , 
fetne  angene^me  3?etfe  (pi.  3f  eifen),  his  pleasant  journey ;  bein 
gute^  *tnt  (gen.  Sinbed,  pi.  Stnber),  thy  good  child. 

Remark.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same  manner  when 
it  follows  one  of  the  personal  pronouns  id)/ 1 ;  bu,  thou ;  wir,  we ; 
tftr  (Sic)/  you ;  except  in  the  genitive  case,  where  the  definite  ar- 
ticle must  be  supplied  ;  e.  g.  td)  amicr  ^ann,  1  poor  man ;  gen. 
metner^  be^  armcn  SO^anne^^  of  me,  the  poor  man ;  dat.  mtr  au 
men  9)2ann(/  to  me  poor  man ;  ace.  mid)  armen  sOtonn/  me  poor  man. 
So  also,  tu  gute  gutter,  thou  good  mother ;  gen.  betn<r,  ber  gu^ 
ten  9)2uttcr,  &c. ;  thr  guten  Seute^  you  good  people ;  dat  euc^  guten 
£euten ;  ace.  eud)  guten  ic\xU,  &c. 


observations  on  the  three  declensions. 

$  60.  Obs,  1st.  When  adjectives,  terminating  in  ci,tr,tn,  are 
inflected,  they  frequently  drop  the  e  of  those  terminations  for  the 
sake  of  euphony ;  as,  etn  eMer  (instead  of  ebe(er)@cbn/  a  mag- 
nanimous son  ;  ber  ebn  e  (for  e6  e  n  e)  SBeg,  the  smooth  road  ;  bie  bits 
tee  (instead  of  bitt  ere)  ^rud>t,  the  bitter  fruit.  Sometimes  this  c  is 
retained,  and  that  of  the  syllable  of  inflection  is  rejected  in  its  stead, 
especially  in  the  dative  case ;  as,  em  bettrer  ^tmmet^  clear  sky,  gen* 
fitted  fatten  .^immet^,  dat.  etnem  ()ett  em  (not  beit  e  r  e  n  or  ^it  t  c  nj 
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l^tmrnd^  te. ;  botdeltt,  l^cvn  ^irti/ to  the  genenmt,  eheerftil 
hearts. 

Obs.  2d.  The  attributive  a4jective  is  frequently  left 
uninflected  like  the  predicative.     This  is  the  case  : — 

Ist,  When  it  is  placed  afVer  its  substantive,  as  the  predicate  of 
an  abridged  proposition ;  as,  lie  Jttippc,  f  d)  r  o  f  f  unb  ft  e  t  (^  the  cliflf^ 
rough  and  steep ;  Me  ®U(f (^  feci  unb  f  c  f  f  c  ( ( o  ^  ergc^en  fid)  in  uiu 
gemc^nen  SRdumcn  (@d)iOcr},  the  eyes,  free  and  unshackletd,  roam 
through  the  measureless  abyss  of  space. 

2d,  In  poetry  and  conversational  German,  the  ti  is  oAen  dropped 
in  the  ace.  neut.  sing,  of  the  first  and  third  declensions ;  as,  9  u  t  (for 
gut(^)  ^rob/  good  bread  ;  a  ( t  (ii\cn,  old  iron ;  (in  u  r  a  ( t  OBcrt,  an 
ancient  saying,  &c. 

3d,  When  the  adjective  is  used  adverbially^  to  limit  the  meaning 
of  another  adjective ;  as,  (in  g  a  n )  ncuc^  ^u^^  a  house  entirely 
new ;  tie  unermartet  frobe  9Iad)rtd)t^  intelligence  cheering  b^ 
yond  expectation;  etn  neu  eingebuntenc^  Su^,  a  newly  bound 
book. 

If  in  these  cases  the  adjective  is  inflected,  the  sense  is  entirely  al- 
tered :— etn  gan^cft,  neue^  ^ni,  an  entire,  new  house ;  tie  unenoartete, 
frc^e  9{«^ri&t/  the  unexpected,  cheering  intelligence ;  etn  ncue^^  (ini 
gebuntcnes  SBudft,  a  new  book,  bound. 

$  61.  Obs.  3d.  If  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  limits  the  mean* 
ing  of  another  substantive,  and  is  placed  before  it,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter loses  its  article  ($  9),  the  adjective  connected  with  the  latter 
substantive  must  be  inflected  according  to  the  first  declension ;  e.  g. 
fetne<  9^attti  ifingfler  €)«bn/ instead  of:  tec  ifingfle  @ohn  (einet 
^Qttti,  his  father's  youngest  son ;  unfre$  4c)Aufc6  ore^  e  r  @6u(e,  in- 
stead of:  bet  gr5pten  ^u(e  unfece4  ^u\ti,  to  the  greatest  pillar 
of  our  house. 

Obs.  4th.  When  two  or  more  ac^ectives  are  con- 
nected with  the  same  substantive,  they  all  follow  the 
same  rules  of  inflection : — 

'^      L  ®uter/  rot^er^  (autrer  SBcin,  good,  red,  pure  wine. 
NoM.  gutec/  rctber^  (autrer  aS^ein^ 

^"^•iguten,rot()en,!autren5  ^""^' 
Dat.  gutem,  rctbem,  (auterm  ^cint, 
Ace.  guten,  rotten,  (autern  9Bein« 

11.  iDie  Vixfi,  fc^9ne,  gate  ^ruc^t,  the  ripe,  fair,  good  fruit. 

NoM.  bte  reifc,  fd)5nc,  gute  Srudyt, 
Gkn.  bee  ceifen/  fc^jinen,  guten  Srud^t,  :e. 
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III.  Wnfcr  fd)5ne«,  grftnc*  ®ro«,  our  fine,  jrreen  gwp-, 

NoM.  unfcr  fd)8nc^/  grttncs  ®ro^. 
Gen.  unfrc6  fct)iincn,  grfincn  ©rofc^^  ic* 

With  respe  't  to  case  I,  however,  usage  is  not  decidedly  estab* 
lished,  as  the  last  adjective  frequently  follows  the  inflection  of  the 
Ist  declension  in  the  nom.  sing,  and  plur.  only,  and  that  of  the 
2d  declension  in  all  the  remaining  cases :  n^arntc^  frifd)e  ^li&i,  warm, 
fresh  milk,  gen.  and  dat.  n>armcr,  frtfd)  e  n  9}hlc6;  gutc^,  n>ctpc6  S3rct/ 
good  white  bread,  gen.  gutc^,  n)ct9  c  n  i&cotc^/ dat.  gut^m^  wctpen 
SBrotC/  pi.  gutC/  tvcipe  IsBcotiV  gen.  guter  loctp  c  n  ^xttc,  i^ 


II.    COMPARISON. 


§  62.  In  German,  as  in  English,  there  are  two 
modes  of  comparing  adjectives,  called  the  terminational 
and  the  compound  comparisons. 

The  former  makes  the  comparative  and  superlative 
by  adding  certain  terminations  to  the  simple  form  of 
the  positive  ;  the  latter  by  prefixing  to  it  the  adverbs 
of  comparison :  m  c  I)  r,  more ;  ammeiflenorl)5c^fi> 
most. 

Rule  I.  Th&  terminational  comparative  is  fi>rmed  by  ad- 
ding e  X,  and  the  terminational  superlative  by  adding  ft  or  e  (I 
to  the  root  of  the  positive ;  e.  g.  frol)/  comp.  fro^  e  r^  superl.  fro^ 
%z  %  glad,  glader,  gladest ;  retcf),  ret<^  e  r,  tetd)  fc  rich,  richer, 
richest ;  fd^DH/  fd^on  e  x,  fd^on  %  beautiful,  more  beautifld,  most 
beautiflil. 

JRuZe  n.  Adjectives,  containing  the  vowels  a^  t,  it/  gener* 
ally  modify  them  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees ; 
e.  g.  9i.t,  alter,  altcft,  old,  older,  oldest ;  grof,  grof er,  ^tb%t, 
great,  greater,  greatest. 

§  63.  The  vowels  of  the  root,  however,  are  not 
modified  in  the  following  instances : — 

Ist,  In  all  participles  which  have  hecome  susceptible  of  com- 
parison, by  assuming  the  signification  of  adjectives ;  as,  rofenb^ 
mad  ;  [d)(agcn^/  decisive;  ocrfd)(a9cn^cunning;  Dcrmcrfctt/ abandoned, 
&c. ;  e.  g.  rofcnb,  comp.  rafcnt  cr,  superl.  rafcn^ff. 

2d,   All  adjectives    containing  the  diphthong  a  u ;    as,  roub 
rough,  comp.  rauf)cr/  superl.  rou{)cj!;  so:  grau,  grey;  taub,  deaf; 
kut,  ioud,  &c. 
Sdf  Deriva^ye  adjectives  terminating  in  cl,  rr,  en,  c,  or  in  one 
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of  theaiBzMbor, foQi/  (oft  tg^icfet/  (id)  Kve*9*^nfd,  dtrki 
tttdcn,  dry  ;  fyiQtt,  slender ;  ^rd)ttQr^  formidable ;  ratf}fam,  adrisa- 
ble ;  bcitiaft,  malieious ;  walHg,  woody ;  gtafld)^  grass-like ;  t6uii» 
liii,  feasible,  &c. 
4th,  In  the  following : 

f&ia^,  pale ;  flax,  clear ; 

bunt^  variegated  ;         fnavp,  tight ; 


fob(/  fallow ; 
folfcb/  false ; 
frcf),  joyful ; 
gcrabc,  straight ; 
gcfunb^  healthy ; 
alatt,  smooth ; 
bebl/  hollow ; 
bc(b^  kind; 
fo^,  bald ; 


lobni/  lame; 
k^,  loose ; 
matt,  wearied ; 
merfd)/  brittle ; 
nocft,  naked; 
pCatt,  flat; 
ptunip,  clumsy  \ 
teh,  raw ; 
ninb,  round; 


fanft,  gentle ; 
fatt/  satisfied ; 
|d)(aff,  slack ; 
rd}(an^  slender ; 
part/  numb ; 
f!c(^  \  roud ; 
(Iroff,  stiff; 
fhimm/  dumb; 
ton,  mad ; 
vtU,  full ; 
gaf)m,  tame. 


forg,  stingy ; 

$  64.  When  the  adjective  ends  either  in  b,  t,  f!,  ^,  ^,  f(b  or  i, 
the  e  before  the  f!  of  the  superlatives  becomes  essential  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  commonly  rejected  ;  e. 
ff.  morfd)/ brittle,  superl.  morfd)cf!;  |!c()/  proud,  superl.  ftcI^eflK. ; 
bat,  tlar,  clear,  superl.  Karfl;  tapfcr,  valiant,  superl.  topfrrfl; 
fi^ulbtg^  culpable,  superl.  fd)u(ttg  |!  k. 

Polysyllables  terminating  in  c(,  cr  or  en,  generally  reject 
the  r  of  this  termination  in  the  comparative,  but  resume  it  again  in 
the  superlative;  e.  e.  dil,  comp.  (Mcr  (instead  of  ctelcr),  superl. 
eb  e  1  f! ;  better/  cheerful, comp.  bcit r e  r,  superl.  ^ctt  c  r  ft ;  crgeben,  de- 
voted, comp.  ergeb  n  e  r^  superl.  tx^tb  e  n  f!. 

§  65.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  inflected 
like  positive  a^'ectives ;  thus*: — 

1.  Better  winc^  S.  fairer  flower,  3.  grreener  field. 

N  beffetet  SBdn,       fd)5n«te    JBtum^         grflncre^  ^ti^, 
G  bctteten  fSetnc^,     fcbentfr^r  a3(ume,         grfinercn  ^tiUi  lu 

So :  ber  befl  c  SBetn,  the  best  wine,  gen.  M  bcfl  e  n  fBnnci  tt*,  Mc 
f^fl    S3(umc^  gen.  bet  fcb^nft  c  n  S3(ume  k. 

IRREGULAR   COMPARISON. 

§  66.  The  following  adjectives  are  irregular  in  their  com* 
parison : — 

Comp.       Superl. 
befTer,  beft        good, 

ibber,  Jibd^fl,     high, 

m\itx,  m&j%     near, 

imetft,    > 


Posit. 
na^f/ 


better,     best ; 
higher,    highest ; 
nearer,   nearest ; 


-*''   \  ;;;';n,  \  ™-'" 


more,     most. 


» 

tt 

99 

t9 

tt 

99 

9f 

99 

99 

tf 

99 

99 

9f 

99 

99 

ft 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
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Alto  tbe  adrerbs  :-— 
gem,       Kefcer,   am  Kebflten,     gladly,  more  gladly,  most  glad^r , 
(wentg),  mtiiber,  am  mtnbeflen/  little,   less,  least. 

§  67.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  adjectives,  derived  from  ad- 
verbs of  place,  which  under  a  comparative  form  have  a  posi- 
tive signification,  and  hence  their  comparative  is  wanting : — 

Posit.     Superl. 

ter,  tie,  tai  augere,  augerflte,  outer,  extreme,  uttermost ; 

99   ^trttere,  Mnterfte,  hind,  hindermost; 

tnnere,  tnnerfle/  inner,  innermost; 

mittierc,  mtttcijle/  middle,  middlemost; 

ntebere,  nteberfle,  lower,  lowermost; 

oberc,  oberfle,  upper,  uppermost; 

untere,  iinterfle,  under,  undermost; 

»orbcrc,  ©orberjle,  fore,  foremost. 

COMPARISOX   OF    ADVERBS. 

§  6S.  Adverbs  of  manner,  the  form  of  which  is  generally 
the  sane  with  that  of  adjectives,  are  likewise  susceptible  of 
compaiison;  as,  gefdjrouib,  (jcfd)n>inber/  fd^dn,  fd^oner,  swiftly, 
more  swiftly,  beautifully,  more  beautifully.  They  express  the 
superlative,  however,  by  prefixing  to  it  a  m  (a  contraction  for 
an  tern,  §  10) ;  as,  a  m  gefc^mtntflen,  a  m  fd^onflen^  most 
swiftly,  most  beautifully. 

But  when  no  comparison,  but  simply  eminence  is  to  be  denoted 
by  the  superlative,  a  u  f  ^,  a  contraction  of  the  preposition  auf  with 
the  accusative  of  the  article  {^a^),  is  prefixed,  or  ^nm,  a  contraction 
of  the  preposition  ^n  with  the  dative  of  the  article  (bem) ;  e.  g.  au  f  ^ 
frcuntlichftC/  ^um  fchonflcn,  most  kindly,  most  beautifully;  tv  enipfing 
micb  0  u  f  ^  b  0  f  ( i  d)  It  (/  he  received  me  most  courteously.  The  ad- 
verbial superlative  of  eminence,  which  is  also  called  the  absolute 
superlative,  may  likewise  be  expressed  by  the  simple  form  of  thai 
degree,  or  by  the  termination  e  n  6 ;  as,  gittigft,  most  kindly ;  in* 
ntgjt/ most  cordially ;  t)(id)flcn^,  atthemost;  t^ngften^/ at  the  longest. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

$  69.  Obs>  1.  The  plural  of  the  comparative  mcfjit,  more,  is 
m  c  I)  r  c  or  mcl)vett,  which  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numeral  in 
the  sense  of  the  English  several. 

Obs,  2.  The  two  numerals,  t)cr  erflc^  the  first,  bee  (i'|tc^  the  last, 
though  superlatives  in  sense,  give  rise  to  new  comparatives  ter 
c  r  ft  c  r  c  and  t>cr  ( e  ^  t  e  r  c,  which  correspond  to  the  English  the 
former — the  latter. 

Obs.  3,    The  compound  comparaUre  becomes  necessaiy  whr« 
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Iwt  adjactiTMi,  denotiiig  qaalitiet  of  different  degrees*  are  predl« 
eated  of  the  Mine  person  or  thing ;  e.  g.  rr  i|l  m  ( t)  r  fait  ali  toaxm, 
be  is  rather  cold  than  warm ;  tu  btfl  m  e  t)  r  gdc^rt  ali  H\i^  XhovL 
art  more  learned  than  prudent. 

Obs.  4.  The  compound  superlative  becomes  necessary  when 
the  indefinite  article  precedes;  e.  ^.  cin  f)8d){l  graufamet  ^tn\&i, 
a  most  cruel  man;  cine  Md)fl  gcfiXt)r(td)e  9lcife  a  most  dangerous 
journey. 

Obs.  5.  There  are  a  number  of  particles  (adverbs)  which  are 
frequently  placed  before  adjectives  ot  every  degree  of  comparison 
to  render  their  meaning  intensive.  They  are : — 1st,  With  the  posi' 
/tv«,  ittperfl/  extremely;  b9d)f!,  highly;  fcbr^  very,  &c.  2d, 
With  the  comparative^  9\e\,  much ;  n> e  t  r  or  b e t  w ( 1 1  c  m,  by  far ; 
ntd^,  yet,  &c.  3d,  With  the  superlative^  bet  n>  e  i  t  e  m,  by  far ; 
and  the  prefix  alter;  e.  g.  \<hv  \diin,  very  pretty ;  w e i t  grS^, 
by  far  greater ;  a  (( e  rfd)8n{l/  most  beautiful  of  all. 

Obs,  6.  In  comparisons,  a  ( i  corresponds  to  the  English  thanf 
and  to'ic  to  the  English  as ;  e.  g.  @ie  ftnt  Alter  o  U  id)/  you  are 
older  than  I;  er  i^  fo  grcp  wie  fctn  ^attv,  he  is  as  tall  as  hit 
father. 

III.    USE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

§  70.  1.  Adjectives  of  every  degree  of  comparison  may 
be  employed  substantively ;  but  they  even  then  retain  the  in* 
flection  of  adjectives ;  e.  g.  ber  ^etf  e^  the  wise  (man),  sage ; 
em  2Betf  e  r,  a  sage ;  tie  ®d)one^  the  fitir  woman ;  ta^  (£x\)Cif 
bene/  the  sublime. 

2.  With  respect  to  adjectives  which  are  used  substantively 
in  the  neuter  gender,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish : — 

1st,  Those  which  assume  no  termination,  and  which  designate 
either  some  abstract  quality,  or  some  material  named  after  that 
quality;  e.  g.  tai  Sic&^t,  justice;  er  rprtd)t  ein  reined  Deutfclft/ 
he  speaks  p^re  German ;  ta^  S^(ct  toe'it>,  white  lead ;  SBerliner 
SB  ( 0  u,  Prussian  blue,  &c.  These  are  inflected  like  substantives 
of  the  earlier  declension,  and  are  used  in  the  singular  only ;  as, 
to^  S3(au,  Ui  S(aui«  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  assume  the  terminations  of  the  attributive  adjec- 
tive and  are  inflected  like  it;  e.  g.  ^ai  ©ute^  the  good  (3d  decl.)  ; 
ctioatf  ®utc^,  something  good  (1st  decl.) ;  ta^  &xhii,  the  green ; 
cin  (3anici,  a  whole. 

§  71.  With  respect  to  their  signification,  adjectives  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  viz :  1st,  such  as  make  complete  sense 
of  themselves  without  the  addition  of  any  other  woxti ;  as,  ^ut, 
good ;  (jrog,  great,  &c.  2d,  Those  which  of  themselves  can- 
not express  an  entire  idea,  but  require  the  addition  af  some 
18* 
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oomplemental  nodcm ;  as,  b  e  m  ii  9 1/  conscious  of;  ( e  9/  firee 
from,  &c.  The  former  may  be  termed  ahsoLute^  the  latter  re* 
laJtive, 

The  complement  of  a  relative  adjective  may  either  he  the 
Clique  case  ($  49.  2d.)  of  a  substantive  (including  all  words  used 
ts  such),  or  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  with  g  u . 


ADJECTIVES   WITH   THE   INFINITIVE. 

§  72.  Adjectives  signifying  jx»W&iZ%,  duty^  necessity^  easu 
nessj  difficulty y  and  the  like,  are  followed  by  an  infinitive  with 
iu\  as,  ed  i(lmir  md)t  mogltd)  in  ge^eit/ it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  go;  ertfl  genot^tgt  2U  arbetteit/  he  is  obliged 
to  work ;  berett  ya  fampfert/  ready  to  contend.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  infinitive,  though  active  in  form,  is  often  passive  in  signi- 
fication ;  (etd)t  2u  mad^en^  easy  to  he  done;  fd^wer  2U  ^(auben/ 
hard  to  he  hdievedj  d^. 

ADJECTIVES  GOVERNING  THE  OBUQUE  CASES  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  73.  When  relative  adjectives  are  followed  by  a 
substantive,  it  is  put  either  in  the  genitive^  the  dative 
or  the  accusative. 

I.     The  adjectives  governing  the  genitive  are  : — 

l^bJirftig/  in  want  of;  funti^  acquainted  with  ; 

bepiffcn,  diligent  in ;  m6d)ttg/  master  of; 

(efugt,  authorized ;  mHU,  tired  of; 

benctbigt,  in  need  of;  f^ulbtg,  guilty  of; 

UmvL^,  conscious  of;  tt)(Uf)aft,  partaker  of; 

ctn0(bcnf/  rememheiing ;  i>crb6d)ttg,  suspected  of; 

f&btg/ capable  of ;  oer(uftt()/ losing ; 

fteh,  happy  in;  toll,  full  of; 

gciofirtig,  in  expectation  of;  wfirttg/  worthy  of. 
Qitoifi  certain  of; 

Examples,  (Sm<t  ©pradje  m  &  d)  1 1  g  fetn,  to  be  master  of  a  lan- 
guage; cities  93erbrcd)cn^  fcbutbtg/  guilty  of  a  crime;  Ut  &txaft 
mUtl'xQ,  worthy  of  punishment. 

§  74.  II.  The  adjectives  which  govern  the  dative 
case  are : — 

Ist,  Such  as  are  derived  from  verbs  which  govern  the  dative; 
as,  gcbcrfani/  obedient  ta  ;  btenftbac,  bound  in  service  to;  vccbuiu 
tM  obliged  to,  &c. 
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ScL    The  following 

dbnftd)/  reMmblingr ; 
ongentrffeti,  salted  to; 
onaencbtn^  agreeable ; 
Anftdftg,  oflenslve ; 
bcfannt/  known ; 
bcqunn/  convenient ; 
Unm^,  known ; 
tten(td)^  serviceable ; 
tx^tn,  own ;     • 
frtnit,  Strang ; 
freunMid),  friendly ; 
gcgeniodrttg,  present  to ; 
gdoufig,  fluent ; 
grnii^,  suited  to ; 
genetgr,  inclined ; 
Qnetgcn,  kind; 
^/ttOQd^,  equal  to ; 
gfetd),  like ; 
an&tig^  gracious ; 
OCttfani,  salutary ; 


M^/  kind ; 

Wi^  troublesome  | 

iith,  dear,  agreeable  { 

nacbtbcilig,  hurtful ; 

naht,  near ; 

nfi^Itd)^  useful ; 

fd)aMid)^  injurious ; 

|d)u(rt,q,  indebted ; 

trcU/  trae,  faithful ; 

fibcHegcn,  superior ; 

unpcrgtf9(td)/  ever  memorable  lo| 

0(r^<i[£tig«  suspected  by ; 

9ctbcrb(icb^  destructive  to ; 

ocrbopt/  odious  to ; 

OcnoonM/  related ; 

s>crtl)ct(l)oft^  advantageous ; 

wttrtg^  loathsome ; 

n>tllf cmmcn^  welcome ; 

jugctf^an^  addicted  to. 


Examples :  bet  €?o^n  if!  \imim  iBatcc  2  ^  n  ( i  ((,  the  son  resembles 
nis  father;  er  ift  fcinem  93crufe  ntc^t  g  <  n>  a  d)  f  c  n,  he  is  not  equal  to 
his  calling;  ctf  tfi  tbm  hc\i\am,  it  is  salutai^  to  him ;  n>ie  Dtet  bin 
t(4  3t)nen  fd^ulbtg?  howmuchdolowe  you!  cctfl  nur  DcrdoM 
he  is  odious  to  me,  &c. 

III.  Adjectives  denoting  the  measure^  weighty  or  wotth  of  m 
thing;  also  age  or  duration  of  /tme,  j^ovem  the  accusation; 
as,  pj{(f  ^nb  fcbmer,  twelve  pounds  in  weight;  ctnoi  Sin^cv 
hxt'xX,  of. the  breadth  of  a  finger ;  einen  ^hoXtt  w  e  r  1 1,  worth  m 
crown ;  et  t|l  |cbn  3o()c  a(t^  he  is  ten  years  old ;  fdnf  3^%xt  ( o  n  g» 
(or  five  years,  &c. 


NUMERALS. 

§  75.  Numerals  are  either  definite  or  indefinite  ;  a8» 
Diet,  je^tt^  four,  ten;  ^ie(^  a((e^  many,  all. 

Definite  numerals  are  divided  into  two  classes  :— 
Cardinal  and  Ordinal. 

Cardinal  numerals  are  such  as  express  simply  the  number 
of  persons  or  things  in  answer  to  the  question  '' Aoio  many?** 
tx^,  three ;  oteriior  forty. 

Ordinal  numerals  designate  the  rank  of  a  person  or  thing  iki 
a  series ;  as,  ber  tt^t,  the  first ;  ber  )mo(fre/  the  twelfth. 
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Ordhals  are  formed  firom  cardinals  bj  annexing  the 
nation  fl  z,  when  the  cardinal  ends  in  ^,  and  thelcnimna 
te  in  all  other  cases;  as,  ber  gwanjtgfie^  werte,  the  tweoi 
tieth,  fourth. 

Exceptions.  The  ordinal  of  ctn^  one,  is  irregular:  ^ct  erjle 
(insteaa  of  t)cr  <tntc)/  the  first.  Inst^d  of  tcr  jWeitC/  the 
•econd,  it  Aiiras  formerly  customary  to  say  bee  a  n  b  e  i^c 

§  76.  The  following  is  a  list  of  cardinal  and  ordinal 
pumerals: — 

Cardinal. 

1.  ^n,(\n^,  one; 

2.  ptm,  two ; 

3.  brei/  three ; 

4.  t^ter^  foar ; 

5.  filnf^  five ; 

6.  fi*d)«,  six ; 

7.  fteben^  seven ; 

8.  ad)t^ei^ht; 

9.  ncun, nine; 

10.  gehn^ten; 

11.  tif,  eleren; 

12.  |ioj{(f^  twelve,  &c. 

13.  bret^ebn ; 

14.  mer^ebn; 

15.  ffinftc^n; 

16.  fcd)iebn ;   ' 

17.  fitUnnchn  or  fittyf)n 

18.  od)tae^n; 

19.  nenii^fbn; 
SO.  anMn^tg; 
91.  etn  unb  jtoonjt^ ; 
S3,  gioft  unb  ^ivonjtg, ;(. 

30.  brciptg; 

31.  etnunb  txd^^ic 
40.  tjier^g; 
50.  fanfttg; 
60.  fcd)jig; 
70.  flebenitg  or  |!eb^tg 
80.  od)t^0; 
90.  neun^tg; 

100.  bunbect; 

101.  bunbcrt  unb  etn^; 

102.  bunbert  unb  gmn  ; 
103   bunbcrt  unb  brct  tc* 
SOO  ^tbunbert; 
SOO.  ^re'ti»nUxt\ 


Obdinal. 

n, 

btC/ba^ 

frflC/    the  first. 

99 

99 

09 

^ctte^    '<  second. 

// 

99 

99 

britte,    **  third. 

99 

99 

99 

werte,    "  fourth. 

99 

99 

99 

fttnfte,   "  fifth. 

99 

99 

09 

fcd)ft<,    "  sixth. 

99 

99 

99 

ftcbente,"  seventh. 

99 

99 

99 

ad)te,     "  eighth. 

99 

09 

99 

neuntc;,  *'  ninth. 

99 

90 

99 

3cbntc/r  "  tenth. 

99*  99 

99 

<t^tf/      "  eleventh. 

90 

09 

00 

gKo6(fte,  "  twelfth,  &e« 

99 

09 

99 

bret^ebnte. 

99 

09 

99 

wcrjcbntf. 

09 

90 

99 

fdnftebnte. 

99 

99 

99 

fcd)|cbnt<. 

09 

00 

00 

fle&engcbnte  or  fteb^l^ntCi 

09 

09 

99 

dd)tgebnte.    • 

99 

09 

99 

neungcbntc. 

09 

99 

99 

etn  uno  |n)an|t,^fl(. 

09 

09 

09 

00 

99 

99 

%m\  unb  jwangtgflc,  xu 

00 

99 

09 

brct^tgfle. 

00 

99 

09 

fin  unb  bretptglle  xu 

99 

09 

t)tcr)tqfte. 

00 

00 

09 

fanf^flfle. 

00 

00 

99 

fediatgfle. 

00 

00 

09 

{tcbenaigfle  or  ffe^iigftv* 

00 

00 

09 

ad)t}t9flc. 

00 

99 

99 

neun;)»gfte. 

00 

99 

00 

bunbertfle.    „ 

00 

99 

99 

bunbcrt  unb  etftc. 

90 

90 

09 

bufibcrtunbgwcttc. 

09 

99 

09 

bunbmunbbrtttcic; 

00 

99 

00 

^ibunbertfle* 

00 

00 

00 

bretbunbertfii. 

Ml 


CaxhihaIi 

OlDnfAL. 

400.  »lnrf)nnbcrt ; 

tcr,bU,^f  t>i(rbuntfrtf!c 

500.  fanfbuittm ; 

H    >»    H    fanfhun^frrf^f. 

600.  frd)<hun^m; 

t,    //    //    fi*d)*huntertfte. 

700.  fi«bcnblill^crl ; 

H    9»    H    fi<b«nhunt<rlft< 

800.  od)tf)tUl^crt; 

H    M    »»    od)tbunb<rriK* 

900.  munfmntot; 

.„    „    „    ncunbuntmflc 

1000.  taufcnt; 

,0    ,0    00    toufcntjte. 

9000.  inKttattfniN 

9000.  trcttaufen^. 
100,000.  buntcrttaufcnb.  • 

1,000,000.  cine  gUtUton. 
9,000,000.  jHKt  SXiOionctu 

OBSERVATIONS. 

§  T7.  Ohf.  1.  When  e  i  n  stands  in  connection  with  oitier 
nuiaerals,  it  is  indeclinable ;  as,  e  t  n  unb  ^\tx\\%,  fi)it)r  one , 
tin  touffnb  ac^tbuntert  fiinf  unb  Dterstg/  1845.  In  other  ca- 
ses it  is  always  inflected.  This  may  be  done  in  four  different 
wajs: — 

Ist,  If  the  nttinenil  etn^  either  alone  or  with  an  adjeoiive,  limits 
the  meaning  of  a  substantive,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  other  dt* 
dinMe  word^  it  follows  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  article  t  \  XL, 
tint,  (in/  and  differs  from  it  only  by  a  gpreater  stress  of  accentua- 
tion ;  e.  cr.  ( i  n  (guter)  <D2onn,  one  (good)  man ;  cine  (gutc)  JroU/ 
one  (good)  woman ;  e  i  n  (guteQ  JtinD,  one  (good)  child. 

3d,  When  it  stands  entirely  alone^  either  in  an  absolute  sense  or 
relating  to  some  substantive  understood,  it  is  inflected  like  an  ad* 
Jective  of  the  first  declensions i  n  < r,  tine,  e i n  < ^^  &c. ;  e.  g. 
sadb  ntd)t  (finer  war  to,  not  one  even  was  there ;  Gi  n  <  n  9cn  uni 
toirb  M  8m6  tscffen^  the  lot  will  fall  on  one  of  us  $  e  i  n  e  mdncr 
^Utitotfitxn,  one  of  my  sisters,  &c. 

3d,  But  if  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  definite  article  Ut,  hlC,UL$i 
•r  any  other  word  having  the  characteristic  terminations  of  the  or- 
tielo  ($  67),  it  is  deolin^  like  aa  adjective  of  the  second  deelen* 
sion;  e.  g.  let  eine  ^Slann,  tie  eine  ^tan,  tai  eine  itinb,  the 
sue  man,  one  woman,  one  child,  &c. 

4th,  The  numeral  e  i  n  follows,  finally,  the  inflection  of  the  third 
declension  of  adjectives,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  possessive  prono%nh 
me  in,  lein,  fein,  &c.;  e.  |r.  mctn  einer  Sruter,  my  one  bro- 
ther ;  feine. J  t  n  e  ^cbweflet/  his  one  sister;  dnti  e  i  n  e  <  9Ut^,  yoor 
one  horbe,  so. 

• 

§  78.  Ohs*  2.  The  numerals  g  m  e  t  and  b  r  e  t  are  iiu 
fleeted  cmly  when  they  are  not  preceded  by  the  article  or  some 
«ther  decliiiAble  worfl ;  thus: — 


4m 

NoM.  ikoet,  trd ; 
Gen.  gipctcr,  bretcr ; 
Pit.  gttw'en,  brcicn ; 
Ace.  giDct,  tret. 

Bxamphn :  wxi  g  n>  e  i  e  t  cber  b  t  c  t  e  t  Scugen  SOhinb/  from  th« 
hk^ath  of  two  or  three  witnesses ;  [age  c$  bed)  {[enen  brct  (no 
b  V  i  i  r  n)  Jtcunbcn,  pray  tell  those  three  friends. 

Ohs.  3.  The  remaining  cardinal  numerals  are  indeclinable 
except  that  they  assume  e  n  in  the  dative  case,  when  they  are 
used  svh^ntively ;  e.  g.  mtt  @  e  c^  f  e  n  fa^ren^  to  ride  in  8 
coach  with  six  (horses);  auf  atten  SSteren  fned^en,  to  crawl 
op  hand  and  foot.  But,  mtt  fed^d  SRann/ with  six  men;  mtt 
©  1  e  r  ©b^nen,  with  four  sons. 

Obs.  4.  Instead  of  gn>  c  t,  b  e  i  b  e«  both,  is  frequently  used,  and 
18  inflectbd  like  an  adjective  in  the  plural :  nom.  beibe,  gen.  b  cis 
ber^&e.;  bte  bciben/ gen.  ber  6eiben«&c.;  feine  beibcn, 
gen.  fetner  beibeit/ &c. ;  e.  g.  fetne  6 c i b e n  Srftber  {tnb  fronf, 
both  his  brothers  are  sick ;  "btc  betben  Jrcunbe  nxtrcn  ba,  both  friends 
were  there.  The  neuter  singular,  be  tbc^/  refers  to  two  different 
things,  but  is  nevct  applied  to  persons^  It  corresponds  to  the  Eng* 
lish  :  both  the  one  and  the  other;  as,  l^aben  6te  S3rcb  ebct  SBetnl 
3d)  babe  b  e  i  b  <i.  Have  you  bread  or  wine  ?  I  have  both  the  ona 
and  the  other. 

§  79.  Obs,  5.  Most  cardinal  numerals  are  adjectives, 
wmch,  however,  like  all  other  adjectives,  may  be  used  substan- 
tively. The  words  f)  u  n  b  e  r  t  and  X  a  u  f  e  n  b  are  employed 
as  collective  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  inflected  as 
such:  nom.  bad  t)unbert^ gen.  bed  t)ttnbertd,  pL  bte^unDerte; 
e.  g.  su  ^ttnberten^  by  hundreds;  }u  Xaufenben,  by 
thousands.  Sine  Wiliion  is  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der, and  occurs  only  in  connection  with  an  article. 

Obs,  6.  When  numerals  serve  simply  to  denote  eypherst 
or  the  abftract  notion  of  number,  they  are  substantives  of  the 
-feminine  gender,  the  word  3  <^  M  being  understood ;  as,  tie 
C3<^^0  S  r  e  t/  the  number  three ;  bte  93 1  e  r )  t  g/  the  number 
forty. 

Obs,  7.  By  means  of  the  affixes  ev  and  (tng^  masniliDe  snb* 
stantives  of  various  significations  are  formed  from  cardinal  num- 
bers; e.  g.  etn  jDreier/  etn  ^ecbfer,  coins  of  three  and  six 
kreuzers;  em  2(d)tjtaet/a  man  of  eighty;  Swei  unb  ^manjis 
g c r,  wine  grown  in  1822 ;  SKOiUing,  twin;  iDvltdng,  triplet. 

Qbs^  8     Ordinal  numerals  aro  regulariy  dedinod  uAsr  tht 
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nuumer  of  adgecthres.  Wlien  used  rabsUntlTelj,  their  inilk. 
letter  muat  be  a  capital,  if  a  person  is  referred  to :  as,  tit 
Srflcn  nofrber  bte  Setten  fetn/  the  first  shall  be  last. 

§  80.  To  the  preceding  classes  of  numerals  may  be  added 
the  fbUowing  compoundSf  formed  partly  from  cardinals,  partly 
from  ordinals,  and  partly  from  indefinite  numerals :— - 

I.    COHFOUNDS  FORMED   FROM   CARDINAL   AND   INDEFINfTE 

NUMERALS. 

Ist,  Dutrihutives ;  formed  by  prefixing  the  adverb  |  e ;  m? 
|e  fteben^  by  seven;  je  se^n,  ten  at  a  time,  or  as  in  Eng- 
lislu  ^noet  ttnb  iwti,  two  and  two. 

2d,  Iteratives;  formed  by  adding  the  substantive  SRa(, 
time,  einmal,  once;^  fit nf mat,  five  times;  jctHmal,  each 
time ;  otefanaC  many  times,  6ic,  Sometimes  ^  a  (  is  separat- 
ed and  declined  like  a  substantive ;  as,  tin  9)^aC  once ;  gu 
2e(^ti  9R  a  ( en,  ten  times.  This  is  always  the  case  when  it  is 
preceded  by  an  ordinal :  tai  erfle,  itoette  9Ra(,  the  first,  second 
time. 

dd,  MtdtiplictUives ;  formed  by  annexing  the  affix  fad),  or 
the  obsolete  fattt^,  fold;  e.  g.  etnfac^,  ixotifad),  itinfad), 
simple,  twofold,  tenfold ;  9  i  e ( f  a  d^,  manyfold ;  ^unbertfdU 
tt^  Rn  hundredfold,  6ic. 

4th,  Variatwet ;  which  are  indeclinable,  and  formed 
by  adding  the  obsolete  substantive  (et  (meaning  kmd^ 
manner) J  and  inserting  er  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  as,  tit 
ntxlti,  of  one  kind,  all  the  same ;  b  r  e  t  e  r  ( e  t,  of  three 
khids ;  mand^erlet,  9te(er(et,  of  various,  of  many  kinds,  dec 

n.      COMPOUND   NUMERALS   FORMED   FROM   ORDINALS. 

§  81.  Ist,  Dimidiatives ;  indeclinable  adjectives  formed  by 
anneiing  (a(b,  ha\£,  to  the  ordinal;  as,  hxittt^ialh,  two 
and  a  half  (literally  third-?udfj  meaning  two  whole  and  one  half 
cf  a  third);  fiinfteMtb/  four  and  a  hal(  dec.  Instead  of 
iioftte^atb,  anbertbalb  is  used,  from  the  obsolete  word  bar 
anberf/  the  second  (§  75.  Exc). 

fbd.  Ordinal  adverbs  in  end:  as,  erflenS^  }metten</ 
ItJ^nttn^,  firstly,  secondly,  tentnly,  dec. 

dd.  Partitives ;  masculine  substantives  formed  by  means  of 
tfaeajffix  te(  (frx»m  ^betl^  part);  e.g.  ber  *Dxittti,^itxt 
tet  Bel^ntel,  ^unbertflel,  the  third,  fourth,  tenth,  hun^ 
dredth  part* 
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INDEFINITE  NUMERALS. 

§  82.    The  indefinite  numerals  are  as  follows  % 

affe,  all ;  ntd)td,  nothing ; 

gefammt,   >  complete,  eimqe,   )  ^^^^^ 

fammtlt*,  i  entire ;  etltd>e,  l^^'^. 

gang/  all,  whole  ;  mand)t, )        ^ ' 

^^^^^'        )  eack  ^^^^'  "^"^^'  ™^y » 

jetiocbfr,  >  ^^^Z, .  mefcr,  more ; 

jegltd^er,  >        •' '  geniig,  enough ; 

{ettt/  no,  no  one  ;  etwad/  some,  a  litde. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ohs,  1.  The  indefinite  nmnerals  serve  either  to  express  m  ><• . 
fer,  as,  tinxQt,  etltd^e^  mand^e,  jeber  or  jegltd^er;  oi 
quanJtityy  as,  etmad^  d^n);  or  ^^  as,  a((/  ^efammt,  et< 
ntgei^^  etntge/  fetn^  otel,  me^r^  mentg/  genug. 

0^5.  2.  Those  which  may  indicate  quantity  and  number 
both,  are  generally  inflected  only  when  they  imply  number^ 
e.  g.  » i  e  I  e  SWenfd^cn,  many  men  ;  e  t  n  t  g  e  getent/  severai 
pens;  but  ^\t{  SBetn^  much  wine;  me(r  93rob,  more  bread. 

§    83.      INDEFINITE   NUMERALS   DENOTING   NUMBER   ONLY. 

Ist,  3  c  b  f  t,  {(be,  i  e  b  (  ^  (of  which  jegttdKV  and  iebmebft  are 
antiquated  forms),  is  disjunctive,  corresponding  to  the  English 
tachy  every ;  e.  ?.  f  (  b  e  r  ®tanb  ^t  fctne  liBefcbnxrbeii,  every  condi- 
tion has  its  troubles.  It  is  inflected  like  adjectives,  and  is  oAen 
preceded  by  the  article  etn;  as,  etn  feber,  eine  febe,  ein 
lebe^ 

2d,  (S  t  n  1 9  e  t/  e  t  n  1 9  e,  e  t  n  i  a  c «,  somey  a  few,  when  applied 
to  number,  is  used  in  the  plural  only,  and  is  synonymous  with 
ct(td)e.  In  the  singular,  however,  it  has  reference  to  quantity; 
as,  e  t  n  t  q  c  ^  9)2ef)(,  some  flour ;  e  t  n  t  g  e  3ctt,  some  time. 

3d,  s0c*and>et,  mand)e,  mancbe^,  in  the  singular,  answers 
to  the  English  many  a;  as,  mand)ev  oUe  ^reanb,  many  an  old 
friend  ;  m  a  n  eft  c  f  jftltd^  @aibe,  many  a  precioos  gift.  In  tika 
plnral  it  is  to  be  rendered  by  many 

§  84.      INDEFINITE   NUMERALS   IBIPLYING  aUANTTTY   ONLY. 

Ist,  axxod^,  some,  is  indeclinable,  and  usually  connected  with 
collective  nouns  or  names  of  materials ;  e.  g.  e  t  n>  A  ^  ®e(b,  soms 
money ;  e  t  no  a  ^  frtfd)e^  SBoffer/  some  fresh  water.  When,  as  a 
substantive,  it  corresponds  to  something,  it  is  an  indefinite  pronoiNi 
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9df  9o  ni  mdieates  the  completeness  of  an  objeet  and  is  opposed 
to  kalff  parti  ^«  i  ^<t,  He,  bo^  ®  a  n  i)  f,  the  entire,  whole ;  rtn  g  o  nt 
iti  ^hx,  a  whole  year.  It  is  inflected  like  adjectives ;  but  before 
neoter  names  of  places  and  countries  it  is  always  indeclinable ;  as, 

9  0  n  3  Hmtx'xta,  8cnten,  all  America,  London* 

§  85.      INDEFINITE   NUMERALS    IMPLYING   NUMBER   AND 

QUANTITY   BOTH. 

1st,  nil  tt,  alU,  alltf,  all,  in  the  plural  implies  number, and 
in  the  singular  quantity ;  e.  g.  o  I U  r  SIB  e  i  n,  all  the  wine ;  a  I  ( e 
SRtlcb^alT  the  milk;  and  often  without  any  termination  (§  81, 
Obs.2.)%ali  t\t\tv^i'in,  all  this  wine;  a  K  ba«  ^^xet>,  ill  the 
bread  ;  allt  He  Si^2i(^(er,  tit  flcben  (®d)tUcr),  all  the  electors,  seven 
in  nomber.  Its  signification  does  not  admit  of  its  being  preceded 
by  the  article,  and  hence  its  inflection  is  not  affected  when  another 
word,  declined  like  the  article,  precedes ;  e.  g.  n>eld)ef  aliti 
(not  0 n  e/  ^ 57),  all  which ;  bet  b  t e  f e  ni  o  It e m,  in  all  this,  &o. 
The  neuter  singular  sometimes  designates  number  in  the  most  inde- 
finite manner;  e.  g.  a  (I  e  ^  rennet,  rcttct,  flfid)tct,  all  are  running,  sa- 
ving* rescuing.  When  the  English  all  is  equivalent  to  the  whole, 
it  is  Tendered  oy  the  Grerman  <)  o  n ) ;  as,  all  the  hour,  all  the  day, 
tie  d 0 n i e  Gtunbe,  ten  go n  3 en  Sag. 

2d,  it  e  t n,  f  et  n  e,  f  et  n,  no,  none,  is  declined  like  the  indefinite 
article  ein,  etne,  tin,  when  it  stands  in  connection  with  a  substan- 
tive ;  and  like  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  fetner,  fetne, 
ft'xnti,  when  the  substantive  is  not  expressed  ;  as,  f  e i  n  9}{enfd), 
no  man ;  l)ofi  jDu  em  S^^ud)  ?  3d)  ftabe  f  e  i  n  e  0 ;  hast  thou  a  book  ?  I 
have  none;  er  ()at  f  e  in  e  Jreunte,  he  has  no  friends. 

3d,  GAmmtUAer,  \& mm tiidn,  fammtdcfte^,  ber  ge^ 
fommte/  Me  gefammte/  botf  gefammte,  are  nearly  synony- 
mous with  a  i  \,  all,  entire,  the  complete.  They  are  regularly  de* 
elined  like  adjectives ;  as,  fiine  fantntt(id)cn  f&txU,  his  complete 
works ;  jDetne  f<!{mmt(td)en  (gefommtcn)  Si^^^un^^/  ^11  ^^y  friends. 

4th,  S3  i  e  ( and  n>  e  n  t  g/  when  they  imply  quantity,  or  number  con- 
sidered as  a  maJ5,  are  invariable  (§82.  0^5.2).  ^te(  S3rc^  ote(®e(t, 
mnch  bread,  much  money ;  0  i  e  I  9)2cnfd)en,  a  lar^e  mass  of  men 
But  if  they  refer  to  a  numler  of  individuals  or  things  regarded  as 
distinct,  they  follow  the  inflection  of  adjectives :  0 1  e  ( e  r,  9t  e  ( e, 
vtele^/  wentger,  mentge,  tuentgr^,  &c. ;  e.  g.  e^  f6nnen  ^d) 
nur  SSB  e  n  i  g  e  ret^teren,  but  few  can  govern  themselves ;  id)  effe  ntd)t 
t)  t  e  (  e  Snid)t/ 1  cto  not  eat  many  kinds  of  fruit.  When  an  article 
or  pronoun  precedes,  ote(  and  tucntg  must  be  inflected,  even  if  they 
refer  to  quantity ;  e.  g.  tie  0 1  e  ( e  n  ^cxU,  the  many  words ;  fetn 

10  e  n  t  g  e  ^  &tlt,  his  little  money,  &c. 

6th,  The  comparatives  m  e  h  t^  more,  and  w  e  n  t  g  e  r,  less,  are  not 
generally  inflected,  except  m  e  t)  t  e  r  e,  the  plural  of  nHi)t,  when  it 
assumes  the  signification  of  several  ($  69). 


§  8G.      OBSERVATIONg   ON   THE   USE   OF   NUMERALS. 

Obs.  1  If  numerals  stand  in  connection  with  substantives 
which  express  a  definite  number,  measure^  or  toeight,  the  Ger- 
man idiom  requires  the  substantive  to  be  put  into  the  singular 
(§  26)  ;  8s,  gtt)5If  ^  f  u  n  t,  twelve  pounds ;  gwet  ®  til  cf,  two 
pieces. 

Obs.  3.  Numerals  which  denote  a  part  of  a  greater  num- 
ber or  multitude  of  objects,  are  followed  by  a  genitive  of  the 
whoUy  or  bj  the  dative  with  the  preposition  ql\x^,  from  among ; 
u  n  t  e  r^  among ;  »  o  n,  of ;  e.  g.  t  r  e  t  f  e  t  n  e  r  ^tnber,  three 
of  his  children;  bererfle  »on  mtintxi  greunten,  the  first 
of  my  friends ;  $Bte(e  unter  \\intxi,  many  among  them. 

Obs.  3.  When  the  genitive  of  the  whole  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  always  precedes  the  numeral;  as,  ed  ftnb  ttnfer 
J »  a  n  J 1 9/  there  are  twenty  of  us ;  ed  toerben  t  (^  r  e  r  nt^t 
9 1  e  ( e  fein^  there  will  not  be  many  of  them. 

Obs,  4.  When  a  definite  number  is  to  be  stated  approxi- 
nuxtely,  or  with  uncertainty,  the  adverbs  and  prepositions  em- 
ployed in  German  for  that  purpose  are:  etwa^  something 
like;  utiQefaiVf  about;  betna^e^  fafl^  almost;  taum, 
scarcely ;  g  e  g  e  n,  bet,  an  b  t  e,  nearly,  about ;  e.  g.  bad 
^ferb  tft  ungefdftr  ^unbert  Xbafer  mertb^  the  horse  is  worth 
about  a  hundred  crowns  ;  er  t(l  b et  na^^e  or  an  b  t  e  funfttg 
^at)V  a(t.  he  is  nearly  fifly  years  of  age. 

Ohs.  5.  The  word  h  t  i  (till,  to)  is  used  when  a  number  can  be 
stated  only  ^s  fluctuating  between  two  given  numbers ;  as,  t>t  e c 
bi^  f  iinftaufcn^  fSflann,  from  four  /o  five  thousand  men;  gioaitjtg 
bii  brci^g  ZWcx,  about  twenty  or  thirty  crowns. 

Obs,  6.  The  English  upward  is  rendered  by  uitb  etltcfte  or 
u  n  b  ( i  n  i  g  ( ;  as,  Da^  ^u6  ift  ncunjig  unb  etdc^e  Sup  f)tdi, 
the  house  is  upward  of  ninety  feet  high,  or  in  conversational  Gar- 
man  often,  et(td)(  neungig. 

Obs,  7.  The  English  either  and  neither  have  no  correspondinif 
words  in  German,  and  are  rendered  by  etnrc  t>on  Oeibett/  one 
of  the  two,  and  feinec  t>on  (etben,  none  of  the  two. 

§  87.  Obs.  8.  Numerals  are  sometimes  employed  dlipH- 
caUy  without  a  substantive,  when  a  point  of  time  is  expressed ; 
e.  g.  tft  ed  nod)  md^tswolf?  is  it  not  twelve  yet?  g*  |)at  eben 
b  r  e  t  gefd^Iagcn,  it  has  just  struck  three.  In  these  cases  the 
word  Ubr  or  att  ber  U^r,  o'clock,  is  to  be  supplied.  In 
the  same  manner  ordinal  num3rals  are  used,  when  the  day  of 
liie month  is  to  be  denoted ;  a  g.  ben  mteotelfleit  (^aben 
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»ir?  whatdajof  tbe  month  it  itt   SBtr  (aben  ben  iwan 
1 1 3  ft  e  n  (Tag  be6  SRonat*),  it  is  the  twentieth. 

When  in  connection  with  a  date  the  name  of  the  month  is  giren, 
the  preposition  of  is  never  expressed  in  German;  as,  ten  fflnftcn 
^ai,  the  fif\h  of  Mzy ;  am  Or  itt  (n  Xu^uf!/  on  the  third  oj 
August,  &c. 


PRONOUNS- 

§  88.  Pronouns  are  words  which  serve  as  the  sub- 
stitutes  of  nouns. 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  Personal^  Possessive^  De- 
monstrative, Determinative^  Relative^  and  Interrogative. 

I.    PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

§  69.  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  which  simply  indicates 
the  relation  of  personality ;  i.  e.  whether  the  substantive  rep. 
resented  be  the  person  speaking  (t  dj,  m  t  r^  I*  we),  or  spoken 
to  itu,ifit,  thou,  ye),  or  spoken  of  (e  r,  ft  e,  ed,  fi  e,  he,  she, 
it,  (hey). 

Personal  pronouns  are  declined  as  fellows : — 

FIRST   PERSON   (fOR   ALL   GENDERS). 

SiifouLAs.  Plural. 


NoK.  idi,  I, 

Grn.  metner  (mem),  of  me, 
Dat.  mtr,  to  me. 

Ace.  mtc^/  me; 


NoM.  wit/        we, 
Gen.  unfer,  of  us, 
Dat.  nni,    to  us. 
Ace.  und,        us. 


SECOND   PERSON    (fOR    ALL  GENDERS). 

Singular.  Plural. 


NoK.  tu,  thou. 

Gen,  tetner  (betn),  of  thee, 
Dat.  tit,  to  thee, 

Ace.  hid),  thde; 


NoM.  Hv,         ye  or  you, 

Gen.  euer,  of  you, 

Dat.  end),  to  you, 
Ace.  end),       ye  or  you. 


THIRD   person. 

Singular. 

FemiiuiM. 

NoK.  er,  he,     fte^  she. 

Gen.  fetner  (fetn),of  him,  tfcrer,  of  her, 
Dat.  tt^m  >  p.  to  him,  , ijr  )  ex.  ^o  ^®'*» 
Aoc  x%n  \  '*^'  him ;  fte  J  '^*'     her ; 


Neater. 

e«,  it, 

fetner  (fein),  of  it, 
•bm  \  f.  to  it, 
e«    P*  it 


Plural 

For  mil  g«iid«is 

NoM.  fte^  thej; 

Gen.  t(^rer^  of  them; 

Dat,  ibnen  }  ^  ^  to  them ; 

Ace.  fie      S  t^e™- 

§  90.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1.  The  genitives  metner,  triner,  fetncr/  now genei^ 
ally  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  forms  m  c  t  n,  t  e  t  n,  f  e  i  n,  which 
are  found  only  in  poetry,  and  in  certain  familiar  expressions ;  as, 
octi)t§  nietn  ntd)t,  for^t  me  not ;  gebenfe  ntein/  remember  me. 

Obs.  2.  When  Sie  prepositions  fyaibtn,  toe 9 en,  on  accoont 
of,  and  u  m — to  t  (( e n,  for  the  sake  of,  are  compounded  with  the  geni- 
tives m  e  t  n,  b  c  i  n,  fe  t  n,  i  ^  r,  the  syllable  e t  is  inserted  for  the 
sake  of  euphony;  e.  g.  metnrt?,  bcinets/  feinet?,  ibtet? 
f)aI6cn  (tvcqen),  on  my,  thy,  his,  her  account.  The  genitives 
unfer  and  cue r  take  t  simply:  urn  unfettwiKcn,  for  our 
saice ;  tntcttocc^tn,  on  your  account 

Obs.  3.  The  word  ftd)  (sibh  se)  is  me  reflexive  pronoun  Ur  the 
gen.  and  dat.  of  the  third  person,  both  singular  and  plural.  It  is 
used  in  propositions,  in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  terminates  in 
the  subject  itself,  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  oblique  cases 
of  the  first  and  second  persons,  as  well  as  the  gen.  of  the  third 
(fcincr^  tbrcr),  do  not  possess  a  separate  form  of  the  reflexive,  and 
hence  they  are  themselves  employed  in  a  reflexive  sense ;  e.  g.  tcft 
\MiM  ni  t  ch/  I  am  ashamed  (lit.  I  shame  myself) ;  tu  (c6efl  t  x  d^, 
tliou  praisest  thyself.  In  these  instances,  howeverrthe  indeclina- 
ble word  f  e  ( b  ft  or  f  e  ( 0  e  r  is  added,  whenever  emphasis  or  per- 
spicuity t/squire  it ;  e.  g.  f  e  i  n  e  t  f  e  ( 6  |l  ntd)t  fd)enen/  not  to  spare 
one's  self;  mir  fdber/  to  myself;  Hd)  fetbft,  thyself.  When 
joined  to  the  nominative  of  the  first,  second  or  third  persons,  felbfl 
or  fdbcr  is  intensive;  as,  tcb  fetbct  fann  fie  retten,  I  myself  can 
rescue  her;  iDu  fe(bft  mu^  rtd)ten/thou  My^e/f  mustbe  the  judge; 
ter  .^^ni^  fctbfl  erfd)ien/  tlie  king  appeared  in  person. 

O^S'  4.  There  is  one  reciprocal  pronoun  in  Uerman — einantev 
(contracted  for  ciner  ben  antetn)/  one  another,  each  other. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  the  reflexive  pronouns  are  often  employed 
iif  a  reciprocal  sense  in  the  plural;  as,  noit  fenncn  un^  or  einan* 
t>cv,vre  know  each  other ;  fie gonfen  ficbormitetnanber,  they 
are  quarrelling  with  each  other. 

§91.  Obs.  5.  In  poetry,  and  when  addressing  the  Supreme  Being, 
their  intimate  friends  or  families,  the  Germans  employ  the  second 
person  singular,  T^n.  In  polite  conversation,  however,  they  al- 
ways address  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural,  &  1 1,  gen.  3 1)^ 
r  c  r,  dat.  3  b  n  e  n^  ace.  ©  i  e ;  e.  g.  id)  tanfe  3  ()  n  c  n,  I  thank  Jou ; 
n>c  qcbcn  @te  f)tn?  where  are  you  going  1  It  is  also  customary 
for  superiors  to  address  their  dependants  and  others  of  Inferioi 
amk  in  the  second  person  plural  (3  ()  t,  (iud^,  yoUf  to  yok)f  or  it 
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the  third  person  singalar  (iSv,  ^\c,  Ae,  she"^ ;  e.  g,  xoa^  (Kit  (St  gr« 
htodal  what  have  you  brought  1  In  writing,  both  the  personal 
and  possessive  pronouns  relating  to  the  person  addressed,  must  al- 
ways begin  with  a  capital  letter;  e.  g.  id)  btttc  ®tc  ()t)idn,  (&udi, 
3f)n)  urn  5br  (Dcin,  (£'ucr)  iPud),  I  be^  you  to  give  me  your  book. 

Obs.  6.  The  neuter  pronoun  c^  is  never  used  in  the  genitive 
and  dative  cases  (f  ( t  n  e  r^  if)  m),  except  when  it  relates  to  a  per- 
son. When  a  thing  is  referred  to,  the  expressions  of  it^  of  them^ 
to  it,  with  it,  are  either  rendered  by  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
beffen,  bcren,  or  by  an  adverbial  pronoun,  bo|U,  bam  it, 
tar  an  &c. ;  e.  g.  have  you  mnehofit?  f)Aben  6ie  tcffcn  mil 
what  do  you  wish  with  it  J  voa$  woUcn  6te  t  a  m  1 1  (see  pages  29 
and  142)? 

0&#.  7.  The  pronoun  e^  has  often  a  very  indefinite  sijrnifica* 
tion,  sometimes  corresponding  to  the  English  **  t'r,"  sometimes  to 
the  unaccented  **  Mere,"  but  frequently  it  is  expletive,  ana  cannot 
be  rendered  at  all.    It  is  employed  : — 

Ist,  As  the  subject  of  impersonal  verbs,  or  such  as  appear  to  be 
used  impersonally ;  as,  es  bonnet t,  (^b(t(t,  it  thunders,  it 
lightens ;  e<  freut  niic^,  lam  glad ;  c^  gibt  Seute,  there  are 
men. 

2d,  It  simply  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  when  its  order  is  inverted  and  the  predicate  comes 
first ;  as,  < ^  fdUt  fid)  b e r  6 p c i d) e r^  e ^  bebnt  jld)  bo^  ^au6 
{expletive'),  the  granary  is  replenished,  the  house  expands ;  e  ^  ftnb 
iiid>t  eben  f(t(ed)te  6<6nncr,  they  are  by  no  means  worthless 
■ien. 

The  e  of  the  e^  is  ofWn  elided  ;  as,  6r  ing*^  mtt,  bring  it  to 
me ;  tt  \iaVt  d^t^an,  he  has  done  it. 

INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS. 

&  9i#  Among  personal  pronouns  are  properly  included  the 
fi^wing,  which,  however,  represent  the  third  person  only,  and 
in  the  most  indefinite  manner: — 3^ii^Anb,  St  net/  some 
one,  8<»ne  hody ;  ^ttttxacinn,  every  one,  every  body ; 
Sitemanb,  Seiner,  no  one,  nobody;  man,  one,  they, 
people  (corresponding  to  the  French  on).  To  these  may  be 
^diied  e  t  no  a  d,  something,  and  n  t  d)  t  d,  nothing. 

9)^an,  etmad  and  nic^td  are  indeclinable.  3^inanb,  Siiemanl) 
tod  3ebermann  are  declined  as  follows : — 

NoM.       S^cinb,        SfJtemanb,  S^^^nnann, 

r»w      S  S^wantd,      Sfltcmanbd,    )     rv  ^  * 

®""-     \  3emante«,     SfltemanbeS,  \     3e«)ermann«, 

•n.-      )  Sonant,        Sfitemanb,      \     <s.t,.^.„„ 
"^^'     JSemanfcem,    3itemanbem,  <     Sebennann, 

»^      \  3onanb,        Sitemanti,      \     c>,hermamt. 
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The  declension  of  S  { n  e  r  and  St  e  t  n  e  r  has  already  been 
noticed  among  the  indefinite  numerals  (§  77  and  §  85),  between 
which  and  the  indefinite  pronouns  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  line 
of  distinction.  A  few  examples  may  illustrate  their  inflection 
and  use : — ^afl  Su  eine  geber,  tin  fdnd)  ?  Hast  thou  a  pen,  a 
^:>ookl  ^d)f^aht  tine,  e ui c d,  I  have  one  ;  id)  t^akt  fein^ 
f  e t  n  e ^^  I  have  none  ;  t%  tfl  Qintt  txan^tn,  some  one  ii 
out  of  doors  ;  Stintx  wti^  aUt^,  no  one  knows  every  thing. 

II.    POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 
§  93.     A  possessive   pronoun  is  one  which  repre- 
sents the  object  to  which  it  relates,  as  belonging  ei* 
ther  to  the  speaker  (mine),  the  person  spoken  to  {thine) 
or  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  (his). 

Possessive  pronouns  are  fi)rmed  fix»m  the  genitive  of  persona] 
pronouns.     They  are : — 

1st  Person.  2d  Pbhson.  8d  Pkbson. 

metn,    my,  mine;  betn,  thy,    thine;  fetn^  his,its; 
unfet/  our,ours;    e u  e r,  your,  yours ;  i ^ r,    her, hers, their. 

§  94.  When  a  possessive  pronoun  stands  in  connection 
with  a  noun,  it  is  called  conjundwe,  and  is  declined  like  the  in* 
definite  article  in  the  singular,  and  like  the  definite  article  in 
the  pluraL     Thus : — 


Mane. 

Nox.  mein, 
Gen.  mtxnt^, 
Dat  mtintm, 
Ace  memen. 


mtxntXf 
mtint, 


NOH. 


Gen. 


Dat. 


Ace 


SiNGULAB. 

Fem.  NeoL 

tatint,     mtin, 
metner,    mtint%, 

ntctncnt/ 

xntin, 

SiNGULAS. 

Fem. 

(  unfere^ 
\  unfre, 

1  unferer, 
i  unfret/ 

S  imferer, 
i  unfrer^ 

unfere 
ttnfre^ 


my, 
of  my, 
to  my, 

my; 


Plural. 

For  all  gMden. 

mtint,  my, 
metner/  of  my, 
metnen/  to  my, 
meme/       my. 


Blue 

unfer, 
unfered. 


our. 


unfre^, 

ilnfcr^, 

unferem, 

unfrem/ 

unferm, 

itnferen, 

unfren, 

unfern/ 


Neat. 

J  unfet/ 

unfereS/ 

itnfre^/    of  our, 

unferd^ 
(  unferent/ 
\  unfrem,  to  our, 
( iinferm, 


I  jnfer. 


our. 


Plusal. 

Tor  allgmdan. 

Nov  unferf/  unfrf/  our, 
6«N,  unferer/  uitfrer,  of  our, 
Dat,  unferen,  unfren^  to  our, 
Ace,  unferf/    unfre,       our. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ob*»  1.  Of  the  remaining  pronouns  of  this  class,  (  u  e  r,  yoor 
It  declined  like  u  n  f  (  r,  and  the  others  like  m  c  i  n.  It  will  be  per* 
oeiTed  that  the  remark  made  respecting  euphonic  changes  in  ad* 
}ective8  ending  in  e(/  er,  en,  unaccented  ($  60.  Obs.  !«<.),  is  also 
applicable  in  uie  ease  of  •  n  f  e  r. 

Obs.  3.    The  word  e  t  g  e  n,  awn,  is  often  joined  to  possessire 
pronouns  to  make  the  notion  of  possession  more  promment ;  as 
metn  etgner  dttd,  my  own  coat;  unfcr  eignet  Hint,  our  owa 
child. 

Obs>  3.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  for  the  third  person  singular 
there  are  two  forms  of  the  possessiTe,  viz  :  f  e  t  n,  when  the  gender 
of  the  possessor  is  masculine  or  neuter,  and  if)t,  when  it  is  femi- 
nine. Each  of  these  again  indicates,  by  means  of  its  terminations, 
the  gender  of  the  object  possessed,  with  which  possessive  pronouns, 
like  all  other  adjectives,  must  agree  in  gender,  number  and  case ; 
e.  g.  f  e  i  n  (tbt)  ^cxtx,  f  <  i  n  e  (ibre^  9)2uttcr,  f  e  i  n  (ibr)  'Sdw&i,  his 
(her)  father,  his  (her)  mother,  his  (her)  book. 

C^s.  4.  When  a  possessive  pronoun  constitutes  the  predicate 
to  a  substantive,  or  to  a  pronoun  denoting  a  determinate  object,  it  re- 
mains like  adjectives,  uninflected ;  as,  ta6  S3ttdb  tft  fctn,  the  book 
is  his ;  to^  tfl  ter  9{uf)m  ?  9?ur  )D  c  i  n,  nur  iD  e  i  n  i  Whose  is  the 
glory  ?    Thine,  only  thine !     (§  52,  Ist.) 

0^5.  5.  In  addressing  persons  of  rank,  it  was  formerly  custom- 
ary to  use  3  b  1 0  instead  of  the  third  person  feminine  3  b  t  e,  her, 
and  also  in  place  of  (Su  e  r,  your ;  e.  g.  3  6 1  c  (now  3  b  r  e)  9)2oie» 
li&ttte  ^Sniginn/her  Majesty  the  queen;  3bro  ((Sur e)  sD^ojcliat 
baben  mtc  bcfobtcn,  your  Majesty  has  commanded  me.  In  written 
communications  the  pronouns  (Sure,  your,  ^ctne,  his,  and  ©ctnmT/ 
to  his,  are  commonly  contracted  into  (S  to.,  ®  e.,  and  ®  r. ;  e.  g 
^m.  ;Dur(b(au(bt,  your  Highness;  ®r«  ^S\<^SX,  to  his  Majesty. 

§  95.  Possessive  pronouns  are  called  absolute  when  they 
aio  not  immediatoly  connected  with  a  substantive,  but  related 
to  one  already  mentioned  or  understood. 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns  with  the  article  are  inflected 
like  adjectives  of  the  second  declension,  and  without  it,  like  ad- 
jectives of  the  first. 

When  connected  with  the  article,  ^eV  frequently  change  the 
termination  e  into  1 9  e )  as,  ber  m  e  t  n  e^  tat\^^^^\  bcrfeu 
nZf  fetntge. 
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The  following  list  exhibits  the  absolute  possessive  pronovinf 
of  both  declensions  in  the  nominative  singular. 

First  Declension.  Second  Declension. 

mei'ner,  meine,  metne^,  ber,  bie,  baS  mcme  or  metntge,  mine, 

betner,  betne,  betned/  w     #/     »#  betne  "  betm'ge,  thine, 

fetner,  feme,  fetned/  r*»     »/     tt  fetne    "  fetntge,  his, 

t^rer,  t^re,  i^red,  w     »/     n  t^re     **  t^rtge,    hers, 

unferet/  unfere,  unfered,  w     »/     r/  unfre  "  unfrtge,  ours, 

eurer,  eure,  eured/  r#     r/     if  eure    "  eurtge^   yours, 

tjrer,  t^re,  t^red,  w     w     r/  i(>re     **  tMd^/    theirs, 

S^rer,  S^'f^/  3^^^^/  ("*  po^te  conversation)  3(>rc  or3(>ri# 
'  .  ge,  yours. 

$  96.    The  inflection  of  possessive  pronouns,  both  absolute  ani 
onjunctive,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples :— > 

I.  My  brother  and  his. 

Singular. 

NoM.  nictn     S9rubcv   unb  fctnet,  bee   fetntge ; 
Gen.  metne^  SBrubcr^  un^  feine^,  M   fctntgen ; 
Dat.  metnem  S3ruber   unb  fdnem/bem  feintgen; 
Ace.  metnen  S3tubct   unb  \imn,  ben  fctntgeiu 

Plural. 

NoM.  metne  SBrfibec  unb  fcine,  bte  feintgen ; 
Gen.  mc'tner  SBrfiber  unb  \mtv,  ber  feintgen ; 
Dat.  meinen  SBtfibetn  unb  fcmen,  ben  fetmgen ; 
Ace.  meinc   Sr&bev  unb  fetne,   btc  fetntgem ' 

11.  Her  sister  and  mine. 

NoM.  t^re  ®(6n>ef!ec  unb  meinen  bte  meinigc ; 
Gen.  i^rer  @d)n>cflec  unb  tMxnet,  ber  metntgen ; 
Dat.  i^rer  ^weftec  unb  nietner,  ber  mctnigen  le. 

III.  Our  house  and  theirs. 

NoM.  unfer    ^u^    unb  i^re^,   tai  xfyciQt ; 
Gen.  unfre^  4^aufe^  unb  ihxii,   M  tbrtgen ; 
Dat.  unfetm  ^aufe   unb  t^rem^  bem  tbrigen  tc* 

Examples.  3(1  bad  3*r  JRegenfc^frm  (masc),  3|>re  %inU 
fem.),  3^r  Slet'b  (neut.)  ?  3<>/  ^^  t(l  m  c  i  n  e  r,  b  e  r  m  e  i  n  e, 
ber  meintge — metne,  bie  metne,  bie  metntge — met* 
ned^  bad  metne,  |ad  metntge;  is  this  your  umbrella 
your  ink,  your  garment  ?  Yes,  it  is  mine  (i.  e.  my  unbrella,  m 
ink,  my  garment). 

Remark.    The  absolute  possessive  pronouns  are  sometimes  . 
ployed  substantively,  in  which  case  their  initial  must  always  be  a 
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eapital  letter  (f  11);  ts,  ba<  tXcinidf/  IDetnig^  6ciniac« 
ay  own  (my  proptnty),  thy  own,  his  own;  e.  g.  jyab€  td>  nUbt 
9RadK#  iu  ti)un,  iDd«  id)  loia,  mtt  teni  931  e  i  n  i  a  <  n  ?  Is  it  not  lawful 
ibr  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  1  8o  also  in  the  plural, 
tic  axcinigcn,  2)eiiiigen/  6<tntq(ii,  3()ttd«n/  my,  thy, 
his,  their  (your)  friends,  relatifes,  family. 

IIL    DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  97.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  serves  to  point  out 
the  locality  of  the  person  or  thing  with  which  it  is 
connected. 

The  German  language  has  three  demonstrative  pronouns 
to:  btefet/  btefe,  btefe*,  this;  (ener,  iene,  \ent^, 
that,  and  ber,  tie,  taS^  this,  that 

!Dtffer  and  Jenfr  are  declined  like  adjectives  of  the  first  do 
dension,  thus :— - 


SiNOVLAX. 

f cm.       Nonf. 

Nox.  btefer,  btefe,  btefel  (bte«),  this, 

£rEN.  btefel,  biefer,  btefel,  of  this, 

Dat.  btefeni/  btefet/  btffent/  to  this, 

Ace  btffnif  btefe,  btefed  (tied),  this ; 


Plural. 

FuraUgmdenL 

bteff/  these, 
btefcT/  of  these, 
btefen/to  these, 
btefe/        these. 


§  08.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  ber^  tie,  ba6  may 
supply  the  place  of  either  btefer  or  jener.  When  it  stands  in 
connection  with  a  substantive,  or  any  word  used  as  such,  it  is 
inflected  like  the  definite  article  (§  3),  and  difiers  firom  it 
only  by  a  stronger  accentuation.  But  when  it  is  used  abso* 
lutely,  it  deviates  from  the  inflection  of  the  article  in  the  gen* 
si««gular,  and  in  the  genitive  and  dative  plural,  thus  :— » 

SlITGULAB. 
Fern.  Seat, 

bie/        bad^ 


NoM     ber. 

Gen  J  ^^^^' 
I  beg, 

Dat.     bcttt/ 
Ace.     ben. 


this,  that, 
bereit,  <  beffen,  >    ^  jj^  tl^j 
ber,     ^bep,     $ 
ber,        bem,       to  this,  that; 
bte,        bad,  this,  that; 


W 


Plubal. 

For  all  genden. 

NoK.  bte,  these,  those  j 

Gex.  beren,  of  these,  those; 

Dat.  tenptj  to  these,  those ; 

Aop.   btC/  these,  those, 
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§  99.      OB8EBVATIONS. 

Obs*  1.  2)ierer  implies  jtroximity  either  of  space  or  time  to 
the  person  speaking,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  equivalent  to  tlie 
English  the  latter.  3  e  n  e  r,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  some* 
Ihing  well-known  (the  Latin  Ule)^  already  mentioned^  or  remote^ 
and  nence  it  is  often  rendered  by  the  former, 

Obs»  2.  The  neuter  pronouns  tiii  and  ^ a ^  are,  like  the  in- 
definite c^  (§  91.  Obs.  7),  often  employed  to  represent  the  subject 
of  a  proposition  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  manner,  some- 
times even  without  any  distinction  of  gender  or  number ;  e,  g,ha^ 
tft  (in  Sranjcfe^  that  is  a  Frenchman  ;  1 1  e  ^  ft  n  t)  nuinc  <i^(tern^ 
these  are  my  parents ;  b  a  ^  ftnb  f!fl^iUn,  those  are  pinks. 

Obs,  3.  jDcMs  ^0  nio^®  ancient  form  of  the  genitive  singular 
masculine  and  neuter,  now  only  used  in  the  more  elevated  style  of 
poetry  and  in  composition ;  as,  t  e  $  5  a  ( 6^  t  c  $  n)  i;  ^  ( n^  on  tuat  ac- 
count; b  ep  frcue  |t4  bo^  Qxtxcid^,  let  the  earth  rejoice  in  it. 

IV.    DETERMINATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  100.     Determinative  pronouns    ^erve  to  make 

Srominent  the  person  or  object  which  is  the  antece-^ 
ent  of  a  subsequent  relative  clause. 

They  are: — ber,  bte,  ba^,  that;  berienige^  btejentdf/  baljeni^ 
gc,  he,  she,  it,  that  pierson  (who)  ;  berfelbe,  btefelbc,  badfelbe^ 
the  same ;  the  obsolete  felbt^er^  felbt^e^  fe(bt9ed/  the  same ;  and 
folc^er^  fotc^e^  fetched  {talis),  such. 

Set/  tit,  ta^,  when  standing  with  a  substantire,  is  inflected 
like  the  article  (§  3),  and  when  used  absolutely,  like  the  de- 
monstrative  pronoun  ber,  bte^  bad/  except  that  in  the  genitive 
plural  it  has  betcr  instead  of  bet  en  5  e.  g.  bad  ©d^tcffal 
b  e  r  e  r  til  bart,  btc  flcb  felbfl  }u  emdbren  nicbt  im  ©tanbe  ftnb, 
the  &te  of  those  is  hard,  who  are  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves. 

Jf  101.  @oid)tx,  when  used  without  the  article,  follows  the 
ection  of  the  first  declension  of  adjectives,  but  when  prece- 
ded by  the  indefinite  article  etH/  tine,  tin,  it  is  inflected  like  an 
adjective  of  the  third  declension,  thus  : — 

NoM.    folc^er,     fold^e,       folcbed, 

«-  \  at  \  f»'*"'  \  ffi  *c 

NoM.  e{n     fold^er,  erne  folcbe,    etn     foldbed, 
Gbn.  rfned  \old)tnf-  tintt  folc^en,  etned  foldjen,  &c. 

Drrjentge  and  berfdbe  ^Jp^  pon^pounds,  pf  whick 


uth  eoroponenU  are  declined ;  ber^  bte^  tai  following  the  in* 
flectMm  <^  the  definite  article,  and  j  en  t  9 e  and  f  elb e  that 
of  the  second  declension  of  adjectives  : — 

Singular.  Plitsai. 

Maic  Fern.  Neut  For  all  genden. 

NoM.  berjenige,  btcjem'ge,  ba^jenige,  Nom.  btejentgen^ 

Gen.  be^jentgen^  berjent^en^  be^jentgen^  Geit.  berjmtgeR/ 

Bat,  bemjeittgen,  berjentgen^  bemjentgen^  Dat.  benjentgeti. 

Ace.  benjentgen/  btejemge/  badjentge  3  Ace.  biqentgeiu 

§  102.     observations. 

Obs>  1.  Determinative  pronouns  can  always  be  distingroished 
from  demonstratives  by  the  relative  clause  by  which  they  are  gen- 
erally followed.  Examples:  bericntgr,  tocldter  bte  XBtfs 
fcnfd)aftcn  Itcbr^  mc\^  fctne  9)lu9c  ouf  m<  angcnebute  l^rt  |u  b(« 
nu^CH/  he  who  is  fond  of  the  sciences,  is  never  at  a  loss  how  to 
improve  his  leisure  hours  pleasantly;  cr  f)at  bcnfe(6en  Jchlct 
geniad)t/  10  c  ( d)  c  n  id)  gcmad)t  l)aht,  he  has  made  the  same  mistake, 
wliich  I  have  made ;  trauc  b  c  n  c  n  nic,  b  i  e  )Dtr  f(4ni(td)c(n,  never  put 
confidence  in  those,  who  flatter  you. 

Obs*  2.  The  determinative  pronouns  may  be  employed  either 
adjectively  or  substantively.  >Dcricntge  serves  simply  to  point  out 
emphatically  the  antecedent  without  any  other  modification ;  terfdOe 
adds  to  it  the  notion  of  identity,  which  is  often  made  intensive  by 
the  particle  c  b  c  n  ;  as,  c  b  c  n  tcrfctbc,  the  very  same.  ®c(d>cr  im« 
plies  a  reference  to  Uie  kind  or  constitution  of  persons  or  things ; 
e.  g.  fo ( d)  e  S^ud)t^  such  fruit ;  e  i  n  f c  (cb  c  t  liBotcr,  such  a  father. 
When  fcIdtCT/  in  conformity  with  the  English  idiom,  is  followed  hj 
the  indefinite  article,  it  is  not  inflected, — f  0  ( d)  (in  ^onU/  such  a 
man ;  fold)  cinciu  @c()nC/  to  such  '«.  son.  Sometimes  the  syllable  of 
inflection  is  likewise  dropped,  wuen  it  is  accompanied  by  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  fc(d)  grepc  iBc|'d)Cib(n()ctt,  such  great  mooesty. 

Obs,  3.  >E>ct  and  bctfctbe  often  stand  simply  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  personal  pronouns  e  r^  fi  e,  d,  or  of  the  posses- 
sives  fein,  ibr^  his,  hers,  when  two  persons  mentioned  in  the 
same  or  in  a  previous  sentence  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
each  other ;  e.  g.  cr  fanb  t)cn  iQaUv  unt)  b  e  f  f  c  n  @cbn  ju  ^ufe,  he 
found  the  father  and  his  (i.  e.  the  father's)  son  at  home;  bet  SClng? 
ling  fd)rtcb  fcincm  S^eunte  iibct  bo^  &c9crflcbcnbe  ®d)tctfa(  beffctbcn, 
the  youn^  man  wrote  to  his  friend  concerning  his  (the  friend's)  fu- 
ture destiny  ;  btcfcr  ^ann  tbut  aUcs  fur  fctnen  ibrubct,  abet  betfeU 
be  n?ct9  ibui  (^tneu  iDanf  bofiir^  this  man  does  every  thing  for  his 
brother,  but  he  (the  brother)  is  not  grateful  for  it. 

V.    RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  103.  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  which  serves  to 
eonnect  a  limiting  orexplanatory  clause  to  a  preceding 
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noun,  to  which  it  relates,  and  which  is  called  its  anie^ 
cedent. 

The  German  language  has  four  relative  pronouns,  viz : — bet, 
tie,  bad,  and  mcldjcv,  wdd)e,  melc^ed,  who,  which ;  t»er,  wa^, 
who,  what,  and  the  obsolete  and  indeclinable  f  o. 

§  104.  ^eld)ex  is  the  only  pronoun  of  this  class  which  may  stand 
acyectively  in  connection  with  a  substantive.  It  is  declined 
like  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  thus : — 

Singular. 

Mase.  Fein.  Neut 

Nox,  toeld^er,  melc^e,  metered,  who,         which, 

Gex.  metered,  meld^et/  weldit^,  whose,  of  which. 

Bat.  tt)e((^em,  toeld^er,  weld)em,  to  whom,  to  which, 

A.OC.  totldjcn,  toelc^e,  melcf)ed/  whom,       which. 

Plural. 

For  all  gendera. 

Nox.  melc^e,  who,  which, 
Gen.  toelc^et/  whose,  of  which, 
Dat.  toelc^en/  to  whom,  to  which. 
Ace.  wcld)tf        whom,       which. 

The  relative  b  e  r  is  inflected  like  the  demonstrative  ttt, 
tit,  bad  (6  98). 

The  plural  of  to  e  r  and  m  a  d  is  wanting ;  in  the  singular 
they  are  thus  declined : — 

Maac.  and  Fem.  Neat. 

Nox.  loet/  who,  he  who,  she  who. 


Gen.  "^!J^"'  I  whose,  of  whom, 

Dat.  »em,    to  whom. 
Ace.  KDett/  whom; 


wa%f  which,  what, 
meff^  of  which,  of  what, 
most!/  to  which,  to  what, 


wai,        which,      what. 

§  105.     observations. 

Ohs.  1  The  pronouns  to  c  t  and  n>  a  ^  never  relate  to  an  indi« 
vidual  or  determinate  object,  bat  to  such  only  as  are  of  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  character.  Hence  they  are  commonly  em- 
ployed after  the  neuter  demonstrative  b  a  ^^  or  the  indefinite  numer- 
als aiic^,  all,  e t n> a ^/  something,  man&iC^,  many  a  (thing), 
9 i e (/  much,  n) c n i g/  little,  n  t cb t ^,  nothin?;  e.  g.  b  a ^,  toai  icft 
l)CkU,  QcU  id)  iD'xt,  that  which  I  have,  I  give  thee ;  ailtH',  wag  mit 
tbeucr  ift/  all  that  is  dear  tome.  But,  bicfec  it  noOc  (definite), 
loetcftcr  in  btc  ©cftuU  gc^t,  this  boy  who  goes  to  school;  tie  fRc\t, 
R>  c  ( c^  e  hiui)t,  the  rose  which  blossoms. 

Obs,  2.  The  forms  w^x,tct\fcn,mt  m,  men  relate  to  persona 
oalyt  of  either  sex  ;  to  a  d  and  the  genitive  to  if  only  to  things  and 
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abslnct  tenns.  SB  e  §  is  also  used  in  the  compounds  n>cftocgrt 
and  fQt^t)a{htn,  wherefore,  on  which  account. 

Ohs.  3.  On  account  of  this  indefinite  signification  :f  loc  r  and 
Voai>,  their  antecedent  is  frequently  omitted,  and  they  become  equi- 
valent toberjcntgc  n)C(cb(r,  bicjcntgc  n)c(d)e/  ba^icnis 
^  e  n)  c(d)  ( ^/  he  who,  she  who,  that  which  ;  e.  g.  me  c  ctnfam  fi^t 

sits  in  his  lonely  chamber,  shedding  the  heavy,  bitter  tear;  mai 
fetn  mu9#  gffc^cbe !  That  which  must  needs  be,  let  it  come  to  pass ! 
Sometimes,  however,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  expression,  the  de- 
terminative bcr,  lu,  hai  is  added  to  the  main  proposition,  which 
in  this  construction  always  follows  the  relative  clause ;  e.  g.  n>  e  t 
ntd)t  arbettcn  xdxXX,  bee  fell  auc^  nic^t  effcn,  he  who  is  not  willing  to 
labour,  neither  shall  he  eat. 

Obs.  4.  The  compound  relatives  whoever,  whatever,  whosoever^ 
&c.,  are  rendered  in  German  by  annexing  aud)  or  tmmer  to 
toer  or  nM^ ;  e.  g.  ID e c  a u  (^  (tmmer),  loa^  aud)  (tmmer),  &;c. 

Obs.  5.  After  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
the  relative  to  e  ( d)  e  r  is  never  used,  but  always  bet;  e.  s.  i  d),  b  e  t 
(not  n>dd)cr)  id)  t>cc  ^tr  flebe^l  who  am  standing  before  thee ;  iD  u^ 
b  e  r  jDu  mein  eigener  S3cubec  btfl,  thou  who  art  mine  own  brother. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  examples,  that  in  German  the 
personal  pronouns  (i  d),  b  u)  are  repeated  after  the  relative ;  when- 
ever this  is  the  case,  the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  must  agree  in 
person  with  the  personal  pronoun ;  otherwise  it  is  put  in  the  third 
person,  and  agrees  with  the  relative ;  e.  g.  Unfer  ^aXa,  b  e  r  aD  u  b  i  fl 
tn  bem  ^tmmct/  our  father  who  art  in  heaven ;  jD  u,  b  e  r  fo  bte( 
It  e  f *  t  unb  fo  ivenig  b  e  n  f  t,  thou,  who  readest  so  much  and  thinkest 
BO  little. 

Obs.  6.  Instead  of  to e  1  c^  e  ^,  n) e ( c^  e r,  pi.  n)  e (eft  er,  the  gen- 
itives of  the  relative  n)c(d)er,  the  Germans  regularly  substitute  b  e  f  s 
\txi,  b  e  c  e  n,  pi.  b  e  r  e  n  ;  the  genitives  of  n)c(d)er  being  only  used 
when  the  relative  is  employed  adjectively  ($  104) ;  e.  g.  ber  9)Iann, 
b  e  f  f  e  n  (not  n>  e  ( d)  e  ^)  @ct)n  tc^  fenne,  the  man  whose  son  I  am  ac- 
quainted with;  bte  S9^ume, becen  (not  xocWx)  d3iatben  abgefaaen 
ftnb/  the  trees,  the  blossoms  of  which  have  perished.  But,  ^euton^ 
votX&it^  g)f)itcfcpf)cn  g)rinctptQ  id)  gclefen  \^\>i,  Newton,  the  Princi- 
pia  of  which  philosopher  I  have  read. 

Ohs,  7.  The  use  of  the  relative  f  o,  instead  of  n)  e  ( ((  e  t  and  b  e  t, 
b  antiquated.  It  occurs  only  occasionally  in  poetry,  as,  9l5^en 
|(l)(ammcrt,  f  o  bee  sDZuttec  ^reube,  f  o  ber  @tc()  be^  IDorfed  n>at,  Rosetta 
sleeps  (in  death),  who  once  was  the  joy  of  her  mother,  the  pride 
of  the  place. 

VI.    INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§   106.     Interrogative   pronouns   are   employed   in 
asking  questions. 

They  are: — Istjioer?  loae?  vf^ho?  what?  which  are  al 
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ways  used  substantive] jT ;  2d,  meld^er^  m eld^e^  io;(d)e9? 
which,  what  ?  used  substantively  and  adjectively  both ;  and  Sd, 
mod  fur  ctn,  ctne,  ctn?  what  sort  of? 

The  plural  of  mer^  wad  is  wanting ;  the  singular  is  declined 
thus : — 

Maae.  and  Fern.  Naut. 


NoM.  wer,  who? 

Gen.  weffen  or  wt^f     whose  ? 
Dat,  wcm,  to  whom  ? 

Ace.  wen,  whom? 

The  interrogative  melc^er  is  inflected  precisely  like  the  re- 
lative (§  104). 


wad,  what? 
(wef),  of  what? 
wogu,*  to  what  ? 
wad,        what  ? 


§  1G7.  When  wad  fur  etn  stands  in  immediate  connection 
with  a  substantive,  the  e  t  n,  which  b  the  only  declinable  part, 
follows  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  article  in  the  singular 
number.     In  the  plural  the  pronoc^  is  simply  wad  fur. 

What  sort  of  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  book? 

SlNGULAB. 

Maae.  Fern.  Neat. 

Nox.  wad  fur  etn     Saum,    eine  ^(ume,  etn     Q3u4)? 
Gen.  wad  fur  etned  Gaumed,  etncr  S3l«me,  etned  Sucked  ? 
Dat.  wad  ftir  etnem  ^aume,  etner  Q31ume,  etnem  Suc^e? 
Ace.  wad  fur  etnen  ^anm,    etne  ^Inme,  etn     ^uc^? 

What  sort  of  trees,  flowers,  books  ? 
Plural. 

NoM.  wad  fur  Sdume/    Sdtrnen,  QSiid^er  ? 

Gen.  )Don  wad  fur  ^umen,  !B(umen,  Sud)em? 

Dat.  wad  fur  SBaumen,  ^lumen,  58uc^ern? 

AcO.  wad  fur  Sdume,    Stumen,  ^uc^er? 

But  if  the  substantive,  to  which  wad  fur  etn  relates,  b  not 
expressed,  it  is  declined  in  the  singular  only,  like  an  adjective 
if  the  first  declension,  thus  : — 

Maae.       Fern.      Neat. 

NoM.  wad  pir  einer,  eine,   etned. 

Gen.  wad  fur  eined,  efner,  ei'ned, 

Dat.  wad  fiir  einem,  etner,  einwt, 

Ace.  wad  fur  einen,  etne,   eined. 

*  With  respect  to  the  pronominal  adverbs,  which  supply  the  place  of  tlM 
oblique  cases  of  demonstrative,  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns,  tee  the 
raaarkB  oa  ilovERBS,  below. 
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}  108.      OBSERVATIONS. 

06«.  1.  The  genitWe  loe ffcn,  and  the  dative  tor m,  are  gena^ 
ally  applicable  to  persons  only,  and  not  to  thingfs,  except  the  ab« 
breviated  form  loep  in  composition;  as,  n(^t)aib,  tO€^xotQCH, 
wherefore,  on  what  account;  e.  g.  iVi'9f)n(b  bifl  jDu  gcfcnmicn? 
wherefore  hast  thoii  comel  ivcpn^cgcn  roctnt  fie?  why  does  aha 
weep? 

Ohs.  2.  The  pronouns  toa ^  f fi r  e t n  and  tot  16),  the  uninflected 
form  r  f  totl&icr,  are  sometimes  used  in  exclamations  of  surprise ; 
e.  g.  SBo^  ffir  fin  93aum !  What  a  tree !  ©cbt,  n> c t d)  c i n 
sD?cnfd) !  Lo,  what  a  man  !  SB  c  ( d)  ®l{icf  M  ^tnimc(6  f)nb  idti  iV(g< 
gi'fd)(cutert !     What  heayen-sent  fortune  I  have  cast  away  ! 

Obs.  3.  8B ( c  and  ma^  are  employed  when  inouiry  is  Jiada 
after  a  person  or  thing  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  manner. 
fiB  e  ( d)  e  r  is  more  definite,  including  the  notion  of  the  qutdity  or 
condition  of  the  individual  object  inquired  after.  It  is  the  correlative 
of  fc(d)Cr  ($  102.  Obs.  2),  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  qualis.  SOD  a  I 
f  fir  <tn  indicates  the  sj)€cies  or  kind,  to  which  the  person  or  thinff 
belongs;  e.  g.  SBer  ifl  H7  (Sin  fTIonn.  QS^bS  ffic  einer? 
(Sin  ^oufinann  ani  ^omtMirg.  9B((d)(r  Jtaufniann?  ^crc  9{. 
Who  is  there  ?  A  man.  What  sort  of  one  1  A  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg. What  merchant  1  Mr.  N.  SB  a  $(  haft  iDu  ?  6tnc  SB(umc. 
SB  0  «  f  a  r  c  t  n  c  «»lumc  ?  Sine  JRcfc.  SB  c  I  d>  c  ?  ©ic  rotbr*  What 
have  you  1  A  flower.  What  sort  of  a  flower  1  A  rose.  Which 
rose  1    The  red  rose. 

Obs.  4.  The  c  i  n,  of  xoai  ffir  cin,  is  omitted  before  names  of  ma- 
terials, or  before  substantives  of  the  plural  number.  SBa^  ffir 
SGBein  ?  What  kind  of  wine  1  SBa«  ffir  Scute  ?  What  sort  of 
people  1 

Obs.  5.  The  interrogative  n)  a  ^  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
sense  of  lo  a  r  u  m ;  e  .g.  SB  a  ^  bctrfibft  iDu  ^Dtd)  ?  Why  art  thou  east 
iown  1  SB  tt  <  toeinen  ©ic  ?  Why  do  you  weep  ? 


VERBS. 


§  109.  1st,  A  verb  is  a  word  by  which  either  an  ac- 
tivity^  B,  passivity,  or  a  simple  mode  of  existence  is  predi- 
cated of  a  person  or  thing  called  its  subject ;  e.  g.  fa^ 
fd)rei6e,  I  write  ;  I)u  tt)ir(l  gefd)Iaqett,  thou  art  beaten ; 
bic  Dlcfe  6Iuf)t,  the  rose  blooms. 

2d,  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes— 
Transitive  and  Intransitive. 

3d,  Transitive  verbs  are  active  verbs,  the  sense  of  whicH  is 
not  complete  without  the  addition  of  an  object  in  the  accusa^ 
Hoe  case ;  e.  g.  idf  fc^rribc  etncn  93rtcf,  I  am  writing  a  letter 
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§  110.  Intransitive  verbs  are  of  tv^ro  kinds:-— 
1st,  NetU0tverbs9  which  denote  either  a  quiescent  state  (sim* 
p}e  mode  of  existence) ;  as,  tc^  rul^e^  ft^C/  fc^tafe^  I  am  resting, 
sitting,  sleeping,  or  sudi  an  activity  as  does  not  terminate  in 
any  object ;  e.  g.  id)  laufe,  fdmpfe,  9e(^e,  I  am  running,  strug- 
gling, going. 

2d,  Those  active  verbs,  the  object  of  which  is  either  in  the 
genitive  or  dative ;  e.  g.  tc^  fc^one,  ©ergcflfc,  crtnnerc  mtd)  f  e  i^ 
«  e  r,  I  5pare,  forget,  remember  him  ;  ic^  gc^orc^e,  traue/  bonf e 
t  ^  nt/  I  obey,  trust,  thank  him. 

§  111.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  forms,  called  the 
active  and  the  passive  voices. 

If  the  subject  is  represented  as  the  agent  acting  upon  an' 
other  person  or  thing  {object  in  the  accusative),  the  verb  is  said 
to  be  in  the  active  voice;  e.  g.  \&i  r«fe,  lie  be,  nenne 
t^n,  I  love,  call,  name  him. 

B  t  if  the  subject  of  the  verb  is^  the  object  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  it,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  passive  voice ;  e.  g. 
\&i  werbe  gerufen,  geKebt,  genannt,  I  am  called,  loved,  named. 

§  112.  1st,  Intransitive  verbs  do,  from  the  nature  of  their 
signification,  not  admit  of  a  passive  voice,  but  have  the  active 
form  only  ;  as,  id)  retfe,  fle^e,  I  am  travelling,  standing. 

2d,  When,  however,  the  active  subject  cannot  be  named,  or 
is  designedly  left  indeterminate,  intransitive  verbs  may  be  used 
impersonally  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  passive  voice ; 
e.  g  ed  wtrt  ^etanit,  gefpielt,  ^etvunten,  there 
is  (kncing,  playing,  drinking  going  on. 

§  113.  The  class  of  intransitive  verbs  comprehends  also 
reflexive  verbs.     Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  :— - 

1st,  Such  as  are  employed  in  the  reflexive  form  only ;  as, 
fxij  beftnnen,  fic^  \t\intn,  ftc^  freuen,  to  reflect,  to 
long,  to  rejoice. 

2d,  Such  as  are  formed  from  transitive  verbs  by  the  addition 
of  the  reflexive  pronouns  m  t  d^,  it  n  *,  b  i  c^,  e  u  d),  fi  d^  ($  90. 
Ohs.  3) ;  e.  g.  cr  drgert  ft  d),  he  is  vexed  ;  ic^  (ege  m  t  d),  Ilie 
down;  ^Jite  Su  Sic^!  beware  I  from  ix^txn,  (eg  en, 
%Vittn,  to  vex,  to  lay  down,  to  guard. 

This  form  of  verbs  is  of  extensive  use  in  German,  and  cor- 
fesponds  to  the  deponent  verbs  in  Latin  and  to  the  middle  voice 
in  Greek. 

§  114.  1st,  Impersonal  verbs  are  emplo3red  in  the  third 
peracsk  singular  only.     Their  subject  is  quite  indeterminate,  and 
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is  always  expressed  bj  the  indefinite  pronoun  e  6  ($  90.  Obt.  7) , 
a8,e6  vtanet,  ed  ^onnert/  ed  blt^t,  it  lains,  it  thim- 
ders,  it  lightens ;  e^  f^ci^t,  it  is  said ;  ed  ^tbt  ieute,  there  are 
men. 

2d,  Many  verbs  have  an  impersonal  form  in  German,  which 
are  not  used  as  such  in  English  ;  e.  g.  e^  ^un^ert  midf,  I  am 
hungiy;  ed  tiirflct  mid)/  I  am  thirsty;  c*  fn'ert  mid),  I  am 
cold ;  ed  (aft  fid)  ntc^t  QUt  fingen/  it  is  not  easy  to  sing,  dec. 

§  115.  Of  auxiliary  verbs  there  are  two  classes  in  Ger- 
man : — 

1st,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses,  of  which  there  are  three-: 
f)  ahtttfio  have ;  f  e  t  R/  to  be ;  and  m  e  r  b  e  it/  to  become  (shall, 
will). 

2d,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  moody  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb.  They  are  seven  in  number:  titr^ 
fen/  to  be  permitted;  fonnen/  tobe  able  (can);  mogeit/  to 
be  allowed  (may) ;  m  it  f  f  e  H/  to  be  obliged  (must) ;  f  o  1  ( e  H/  to 
be  under  obligation  (ought) ;  n)  o  ( ( e  H/  to  be  willing  (to  intend)  ; 
I  a  f  f  e  H/  to  let  (permit). 

§  116.  In  the  conjugation  of  the  German  verb,  we 
distinguish,  as  in  English,  the  relations  of  Number, 
Person,  Mood,  and  Tense. 

§117.  Verbs  have  two  numbers,  Singidar  Bud  Plural; 
and  three  persons,  each  of  which  may  be  cUstinguished  by  its 
diaracteristic  termination. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  terminations  of  verbs  as 
snmed  by  the  three  persons,  singular  and  plural : — 

Singular,  PluraL 


1st  Person—e  or  given, 

2d  Person — e(l/  ft 

dd  Person — c  t,  t,  or  like  the  first  person ; 

examples: 
Singular.  Plural. 


en/ 
en. 


id)  teb  f/  I  speak, 

tit  (ob  eft  thou  praisest, 

tt  fpiel  t,  he  plays ; 


wtr  lefen/  we  read, 
tbr  feft  e  t,  ye  see, 
fie  fuc^  c  W/  they  seek. 


§  118.     German  verbs  have  four  moods,  viz  : — the  Indiea* 
the,  Subjunctioe,  Imperative,  and  the  Infinitive ;  the  significa- 
tioii  of  which  in  general  corresponds  to  that  of  moods  of  the 
19* 
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same  name  in  English;  o.  g.  fie  xeben,  they  speak  (iii« 
die);  id)  f)atte  qetctet,  I  should  have  spdten  (subj.) ; 
r  e  ^  e  !D  ti !  speak  thou  (imper.)  ! 

§  119.  They  have,  moreover,  six  tenses : — ^the  Present^ 
Imperfect^  Perfect^  Pluperfect^  Simple  Future^  and  Future 
Perfect.  Of  tnese  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  active  are  simple  tenses ;  the  remaining  ten- 
ses of  the  active  voice,  as  well  as  all  the  tenses  of  the  passive, 
are  periphrastic^  i.  e.  formed  by  means  of  the  perfect  partxi- 
ple  or  infinitive,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (§  115) ;  e.  g. 
pres.  idf  1 6  r e,  I  hear ;  imperf  id)  ^o  r  te,  I  heard ;  perf  id) 
\)ahe  ael^oxU  I  have  heard;  pres,  passive^  id}  werbe  ^e^ 
^  6  r  t/ 1  am  heard,  dec. 

§  120.  There  are  four  forms  of  the  infinitive: — ^the  presea^ 
and  perfect  infinitives  active ;  as,  1  o  b  e  ii/  to  praise ;  g  e  I  o  b  t 
b  a  b  e  n,  to  have  praised ;  and  the  present  and  perfect  intinitives 
passive;  e.  g.  gclobt  Wtxttn,  to  be  praised;  gelobt 
m  D  r  t  e  n  f  e  t  n^  to  have  been  praised.  The  present  infinitive 
active  always  ends  in  n  or  e  n^  and  is  oflen  preceded  by  the  pre- 
position )  u ;  as,  )u  belf  e  n,  to  help ;  }u  taSel  n^  to  blame. 

§  121.  The  German  verb  has  three  Participks:  the 
present,  perfect,  and  future. 

1st,  The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  present  infini- 
tive, by  adding  b  to  it ;  as,  (cben  t,  ffbxen  t,  praising,  hearing. 
It  is  always  active  in  its  signification,  and  is  less  extensively 
en^loyed  than  the  English  participle  in  ing. 

2d,  The  perfect  participle  giBuerally  assumes  the  prefix  g  C/ 
and  ends  either  in  e  t  or  t  in  regular  verbs ;  as,  g  e  (ob  e  t/ 
praised ;  g  e  (eb  e  t/  lived ;  or  in  e  n  00  "i  irregular  verbs ;  as, 
9  e  feb  e  n,  seen  ;  g  e  geff  e  n,  eaten.  When  belonging  to  tran- 
sitive verbs,  it  has  a  passive  signification  (except  in  the  com- 
pound tenses  of  the  active  voice),  but  when  formed  from  in- 
transitive verbs,  it  is  active  (§  112),  differing  firom  the  present 
participle  only  in  the  relation  of  time. 

3d,  The  future  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  with 
$u,  by  annexing  the  letter  b ;  as,  gu  bben,  to  praise ; 
)u  (cbenb/  to  be  praised;  gu  oerebrenb/  to  be  venerated, 
verable.  Like  the  Latin  participle  in  dus  (amandusj  veneraiu 
dus),  it  always  has  a  passive  signification,  involving  at  the  same 
time  the  notion  of  necessity^  propriety,  or  possibility.  It  is, 
boweveTf  employed  only  as  an  adjective  in  the  MrHnkive  reb- 
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tion  ^§52);  aSf  ter  |u  (obeitbe  &dfvitv,  tbi  scholar  wlio 
is  to  be  (oughi^  may,  must  be)  prabed.  fiut  not :  ttt  Sd^uUt 
ift  III  lobenb)  in  the  latter  case  the  Infinitive  with  )ii  is  iised 
instead  of  the  participle: — ber  @rf;ulcr  t(l  |U  toben,  the 
scholar  b  to  be  praised,  is  worthy  of  praise. 

§  122.  With  respect  to  the  perfect  participle,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  it  does  tioi  assume  the  prefix  g  e  in  the  following 
instances : — 

1st,  In  the  verb  w  e  r  b  e  n,  when,  as  an  auxiliary ,  it  stands 
in  connection  with  another  verb ;  as,  er  *(l  gefragt  >o  0  r  b  e  it 
(not  geioorben)/  he  has  been  asked. 

2d,  In  all  German  verbs  compounded  with  the  inseparable 
and  unaccented  prefixes  bt,  beun^  emp/  ent,  tx,  ^t,  lotx, 
oerab^  oertin  and  )er;  as,  belebrt/  entfaltet/ 
txt\it\{X,  oergeffen/  jcrriffcn,  instructed,  unfolded, 
imparted,  forgotten,  torn ;  not  a  e  belebrt/  9  e  entfaltet^  d^^. 

4th,  In  all  verbs  derived  nrom  foreign  languages,  which 
have  die  accented  termination  irenorieren;  e.g.  abfo(# 
oirt;  (lubtrt/  barbicrt/  from  abfobtrenr  to  alraolve; 
(hib  i  r  e  n,  to  study ;  borb  t  e  r  e  n,  to  shave. 

5th,  In  verbs  compounded  with  the  particles  bttrdb/  btntet/ 
iibcr,  urn,  unter,  »oU  and  wteber/  when  they  are  in- 
separable, in  which  case  the  accent  rests  not  on  the  particloi 
kit  oa  the  verb;  e.g.  ooKbrac^t/  bintergangen/  utt< 
terfd^rteben/  from  oottbringen/  to  consummate,  finish; 
bmtergeben/  to  deceive,  and  unterfc^retben/  to  sign. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

§  123.  To  the  full  conjugktion  of  German  verbs,  three 
auxiliaries  are  necessary,  and  only  three,  namely,  the 
auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (§  115) :  ^  a  6  e  tt/  to  have ; 
f e in^  to  be,  and  U) e r b  e tt/  to  become. 

1st,  l^aben  is  used  in  forming  the  perfect  infinitive  (and 
lenses  derived  from  it),  the  perfect  and  pluperfect,  both  indi* 
ssliTe  and  subjanctive,  of  aU  transitive  and  of  many  intransitive 
verbs;  as,  gcltcbt  iahtn,  to  have  loved;  perf,  id)  i)ahc  ^ctiebt,  I 
have  loved ;  pluperf,  idi  b  ^  1 1  e  gcttcbt^  1  bad  loved ;  future  perf. 
Icb  loerbe  geltebt  b^^^^n,  I  shall  have  loved,  &c. 

Sd,  ®  e  i  n  serves  to  form  the  same  tenses  of  all  verbs  in  tha 
passive  voice  and  of  many  intransitive  verbs  in  the  active;  e.  g. 
perf.  id)  b  i  n  gcticbt  mccbcn,  I  have  been  loved ;  future  perf.  bu  milt 
ttlubt  mcrben  fcin«  thon  shalthave  been  loved;  icb  bing^rcifX  I 
tote  traiFelled. 
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• 

3d,  IS  e  r  t  e  n  is  used  in  the  foxmation  of  the  fulwe  tenseM% 
when  it  corresponds  to  the  English  shall  or  wiflt  aod  also  in  the 
formation  of  all  the  tenses  of  the  passive  voice^  when  ft  corresponds 
to  the  English  verb  to  be;  e.  g.  id^  n> e  r  t>  e  (iebcn,  1  shall  love ; 
til  w  t  r  fl  getiebt  t)aben,  thou  wUt  have  loved  ;  er  n)  t  r  b  geltebt^  he  i« 
loved,  &c. 

§  124.  The  simple  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  irre- 
gular as  in  English.  The  compound  tenses  are  regularly 
formed,  as  in  all  other  verbs,  according  to  the  fblloiving 

BULES  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMPOUND  TENSES. 

Rtde  I.  The  perfect  tense  of  any  verb  is  formed  by  annex- 
ing its  perfect  participle  to  the  present  indicative  of  either  1^  a  ^ 
ben  or  fetn;  \&)  tabe  ge^abt,  geltebt  gefungen,  I  have  had, 
loved,  sung ;  tc^  b  i  n  gewefen,  gegansen,  gereift,  I  have  been, 
gone,  travelled. 

Ride  II.  The  pluperfect  is  made  by  joining  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  to  the  imperfect  tense  of  either  ^  a  b  e  n  oi 
i'etn;  as,  tc^  ^atte  ge^abt/  geltebt  gefungen/  I  had  had, 
oved,  sung ;  ic^  »  a  r  gewefcn,  gcgongen^  gereift,  I  had  been, 
gone,  travelled. 

Rule  in.  The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed  by  annexing 
the  present  infinitive  of  the  verb  to  the  present  indicative  of 
the  auxiliary  merben;  a8,id^  merbc  $aben^  liebtn,  tetfen/ 
fettt/  I  shall  have,  love,  travel,  be. 

Ride  lY .  The  fiiture  perfect  is  made  by  joining  the  perfect 
v^nitive  of  the  verb  to  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  kd  e  r  b  e  n ; 
e.  g.  id)  m  e  r  t  e  ge^abt  (aben,  geltebt  (aben^  geretf  t  ^abcn^  I 
shall  have  had,  loved,  travelled.  " 

Remark.  The  corre^tonding  tenses  of  the  sttbjunetive  mood 
are  formed  in  a  similai  manner. 

§  125.  From  these  rules  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  order  to 
form  all  the  compound  tenses  of  a  verb,  three  principal  parts 
must  necessarily  be  given,  viz :  the  present  ir^itivCj  the  per* 
fed  participle^  and  the  perfect  ir^nitive  (which  also  omttuns 
the  auxiliary  which  the  verb  employs).  f 

^  126.  Instead  of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive 
({df)  i^atte,  id)  f^atte  gebabt^  I  might  have,  I  might  have  had), 
when  they  are  conditioned^  i.  e.  when  they  denote  a  possibility 
tiot  co^ceioed  as  really  existing,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  oiF 
M>ert>en  (id)  ronvte),  in  connection  with  the  present  and  per* 
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oct  infinitiTe,  is  often  used ;  e,g.  td^  wiirbe  ialtn,  lit$ 
be  IT/  I  should  have,  love;  \df  murbe  ge^abt/  ^eltebt  b<^betv  I 
should  have  had,  have  loveil 

These  compound  forms  of  the  verb  have  commonly  had  a 
place  among  the  other  tenses,  under  the  name  oi first  and 
second  conditionals. 

$127.     PARADIGMS 
TO  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

!•     f)aben^  to  have. 

C  Pres.  Infin.  baben,  to  have. 
Principal  parts.  <  Perf.  Part,  gebabt^  had. 

(  Perf.  Infin.  gebabt  bdbcn/  to  have  had 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular. 

d)  babe,  I  have,  am  having,  do  tcb  babe/ 1  may  have,  be  hav* 

have,  ing, 

bit  b<^f^/  ^ou  hast,  dec.  bu  b<tbefl/  thou  mayst  have,  dfc 

tt  (fie,  e*)  b«t,  he  (she,  it)  has,     er  (fie,  ed)  bab^/  h©  (she,  it) 

d^.  may  have,  dec. 

Plural.  Plural, 

wit  bdben,  we  have,  dec.  tDtr  b^ben,  we  may  have,  dee. 

ibr  btttrt  (babt),  ye  or  you    t'br  b^bet,  ye  or  you  may  have, 

have,  dec.  dec. 

fie  b<tben/  they  have,  dec.  fie  boben,  they  may  have,  dec. 

Imperfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

Hi  batte/  I  had,  was  having,    tcb  fiatt^f  I  might  have,  be  hav. 

did  have,  ing, 

tott  battefl/  Uiou  hadst,  dec.  tu  b^ttefl/  thou  mightst  have 

dec. 
tx  botte,  he  had,  dec.  et  b^tte,  he  might  have,  dsc 

Plural.  Plural, 

wit  batten,  we  had,  dec.  mv  batten,  we  might  have,  dec. 

<bt  battet,  ye  or  you  had,  dec.      i\^v  battet,  ye  or  you  might 

have,  d^c. 
fie  batten,  they  had,  dec.  {te  batten,  they  might  have,  drc 
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Pkufbct. 

Singular.  Singular. 

i&i  Jial'c  ge^abt,  I  have  had,  \&i  ^abe  ge^obt,  I  rnay  have 
been  having,  had,  been  having, 

bu  baft  gel^abt^  thou  hast  had,  bu  ^abefl  ael^abt/  thou  mayst 
&;c.  ha\e  had,  dec. 

tr  (^at  ge^abt/  he  has  had,  6lc.      er  l^abe  ge^abt/  he  may  have 

had,&c. 

Plural.  Plural. 

mx  ^aben  gebobt,  we  have  had,  xoxx  ^aben  flejabt  we  may  have 

&c.  had,  dec. 

t^r  babet  (babt)  gebabt,  you  have  ibr  babet  gebabt,  you  may  have 

had,  dec  had,  dec. 

fie  b«ben  gebabt,  they  have  had,  |ie  baben  gcbabt,  they  may  have 

dec.  had,  dec. 

Pluperfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

tc^  fiottc  Qcfiaht,  I  had  had,  been  tc^  batte  ^ebabt,  I  might  have 
having,  had,  been  having, 

bu  bdttefl  ge^^abt/  thou  hadst  tu  b^ttefl  gebabt,  thou  mightst 
had,  dec.  have  had,  dec. 

er  batte  ge b^bt,  he  had  had,  dec    er  b^^^  debabt/  he  might  have 

had,  &c. 

Plural.  Plural. 

wit  batten  ge^^abt^  we  had  had,  wix  flatten  gebabt/  we  might 

dec  havd  had,  dec 

tbr  iattet  sebabt  you  had  had,  if)x  battet  gebabt/  you  might 

dec  have  had,  dec 

fie  batten  ^e^^abt,  they  had  had,  fie  batten  gebabt,  they  might 

dec  have  had,  dec 

F1B8T  Future. 
Singular.  Singular. 

i&i  teerte  baben/  I  shall  have,  {c^  loerbe  baben/  I  shall  have, 

be  ha^ini^  be  having, 

bu  tetrfl  baben/  thou  wilt  have,  bu  merbeft  (faben^  lAou  wilt 

dec  have,  dec 

er  tDtrb  (^aben^  he  will  hare,  er  werbe  baben>  he  will  hare, 

dec.  dec. 

Plural^  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

KDtr  werben  baben,  we  shall  have,  dec 
tbr  mcrbet  baben,  you  will  have,  dec 
fre  merben  baben,  they  will  have,  dec 
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FUTITRB   PbSFECT. 

Singtdar.  Singtdar, 

idf  merte  ^eliabt  k^htn^  I  shall  id)  werbe  gei^bt  f^abtn,  I  shall 

have  hady  been  having,  have  had,  been  having, 

bu  wttfl  gebabt  baben,  thou  wilt  tu  merbefl  gebabt  (^aben,  thou 

have  had,  &c.  wilt  have  had,  &c. 

er  wirb  aebabt  ^aben^  he  will  er  werbe  ge^abt  ^aben,  he  will 

have  had,  &c.  have  had,  dec. 

Pbtral^  Indicatvoe  and  Subjunctive. 

mtr  toerben  ge^abt  babtn,  we  shall  have  had,  dec. 
ibx  werbet  ge^^ott  babtn,  you  will  have  had,  &<% 
fie  werben  ge^abt  ^aben,  thej  will  have  had,  6ic 

C02n>in0NAL8. 

FntsT  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

Singular^  Singular, 

id)  witrbe  (aben,  I  should  have,    tc^  wttrbe  gebabt  f)abtn,  I  should 

have  had, 
btt  tourbefl  (aben^  thou  wouldst    bu  wiirbefl  gef^abt  baben/  thou 

have,  wouldst  have  had, 

erwtirbet^aben/ he  would  have;    er   wurbe   gebabt  b^ben^  he 

would  have  had ; 

PkaraL  PluraL 

trie  mnrbeK  (aben/  we  should  wtt  tDiirben  gebabt  b^^/  ^^ 

have,  should  have  had, 

tbr  wiirbet  f^cibtn,  you  would  tbr  wttrbet  gebabt  bcAcn,  you 

have,  would  have  had, 

fie  wiirben  b^^ben,  they  would  fie  wiirben  gebabt  baben,  they 

have.  would  have  had. 

Ihfebative. 

Singular.  Plural. 

baben  tetr^  let  tis  fiire,  -^ 

^abe  (bu),  have  (riiou),  do  thou    bfl6ctorbobt(ibr)/  }  haveye,ds 

have,  f^aben  ®ie,  J  ye  Ure, 

^abe  er  (fte,  e^),  let  him  (her,     b«ben  |ie,  let  them  have. 

it)  have ; 

iNFINITIVEg.  P.4RTICIPLB8. 

Pres.  f^abtn,  to  have,  Pres.  bobenb,  havini^ 

P«i£  gebabt  babeit/tc  have  had.    Pei£  gebabt/  had.  v 
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§  128.    n.     &tin,  to  be. 

C  Pkes.  Infin.  fein,  to  be. 
Principal  parts,  <  Perf.  Part,  g'emefen/  been. 

{  Perf.  Infim.  ^emefen  fein^  to  have  been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

Singular, 
td)  fet,  I  may  be, 
bit  fcieft  (feifl),thou  mayst  be, 


INDICATIVE. 


Singular, 

id^  bin,  I  am, 
bu  btfc  thou  art, 

et  (fie,  c*)  ifl,    he  (she,  it)     er  fei,  he  may  be  : 
is: 


Plural, 

mix  finb,  we  are, 
i\iv  fetb,  you  are, 
fie  finb,  they  are. 


Singular. 

xi)  war,  I  was, 

tn  »are(l  (marjl),  thou  wast, 

er  tt>or,  he  was ; 

Plural, 
wit  xoaven,  we  were, 
t^r  waret  (wart),  you  were, 
fie  waren,  they  were. 


Plural, 

»tr  feten  (fetn),  we  may  be, 

ibr  fetet,  you  may  be, 

fie  feten  (fetn),  they  may  be. 

Imperfect. 

Singular, 

tc^  tt)are,  I  might  be, 

bit  warefl  (marfl),  thou  mightsi 

be, 
er  wave,  he  might  be  ; 

Plural, 

wit  wittn,  we  ridght  be, 

t^r  waret  (toart),  you  might  be, 

fie  waren,  they  might  he. 

Perfect. 
Singular,  Singular, 

{d^  bin  getDefen,  I  have  been,       id^  fet  gewefeit,  I  may  have 

been, 
bu  btflgemefen,  thou  hast  been,    bu  fetfl    ^ewefen,  thou  mayst 

have  been, 
tr  tfl  gemefen,  be  has  been  ;        er  fet  gewefen,  he  may  have 

been; 
PlurcH,  Plural, 

»ir  finb  gewefen,  we  have  been,    wix  feten  gemefen,  we  may  have 

been, 
tjr  fetb  gewefen,  you  have  been,    tftr  feict  gemefen,  you  may  have 

been, 
fiefinbgewefen,  they  have  been,    ftefeten  getoefen,  they  may  have 

been. 
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Plufbsfect. 
Singular*  Singvlar. 

((^  wax  df  mefen,  I  had  been,       tc^  ware  gemefen^  I  might  liaTi 

been, 
tu  warfl  ^ewefen/  thou  hadst    bit  n)drefl<)en)efeit^  thou  mighttt 

been,  have  been, 

er  war  gemcfeiv  he  had  been  ;    er  mare    ^emefen^    he  might 

have  been ; 

Plural,  PlurcH. 

»fr  »aren  gewefen,  we  had  xoxx  woren  gewefen,  we  might 

been,  have  been, 

t(ir  waret  ^emefen/   you  had  i(^r  waret  Qttot^tn,  you  migk* 

been,  have  been, 

fie  waren  demefen,  they  had  fie  toaren  gemefen/  they  might 

been.  have  been. 

FnisT  Future. 
Singular.  Singtdar. 

\&i  merbe  fein^  I  shall  be,  xd:^  toerte  fetn^  I  shall  be, 

Ou  »tr(l  fexn,  thou  wilt  be,  bu  merteft  fein,  thou  wilt  be, 

er  wirb  fetn,  he  will  be ;  er  werbe  fetH/  he  will  be ; 

PlurcH^  Indicatvoe  and  Subjunctive* 

»tr  werben  fetn,  we  shall  be, 
il&r  werbet  fetn,  you  will  be, 
fie  merben  fetn,  they  will  be. 

FuTUBE  Perfect. 
Singular,  Singular, 

iil  loerbe  gewefen  fetn,  I  shall  tc^  werbe  ^emefen  fetn,  1  shaD 

have  been,'  have  been, 

bu  wtrfl  gemefenfein,  thou  wilt  bu  werbefl  gewefen  fetn,  thou 

have  been,  wilt  have  been, 

er  tt)trb  gemefen  fetn,  he  will  er  werbe  gewefen  fetn,  he  will 
•  have  been ;  have  been ; 

Plural^  Indicative  and  Subjunctive, 

-^  »tr  werben  gewefen  fetn,  we  shall  have  been, 

iftr  werbet  getwefen  fPin,  you  will  have  been, 
fie  werbeft  gemefett  fetn,  they  will  have  been. 
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CoNDinoirALs. 

FnuT  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

Smgtdar.  Singular. 

i&i  tDurbe  fetn^  I  should  be^         ic^  miirbe  gemefen  fetn/ 1  shoula 

have  been, 
bu  wurtefl  fetn/  thou  wouldst    tu  wurtefl  geioefen  fein^  thou 

be,  wouldst  have  been, 

cr  xoixxtt  friit/  he  would  be ;        er  wurbe  geroefcn  fetn,  he  would 

have  been ; 

Plural.  Plural, 

totr  wiirten  fetn,  we  should  be,    wit  wurten  gemefen  few,  we 

should  have  been, 

tjft  wiirbet  fetn,  you  would  be,    tftr  miirbet  gemefen  fetn,  you 

would  have  been, 

fie  miirben  fetn,  they  would  be.    {le  wurben  gemefen  fettv  they 

would  have  been. 

Imperative. 
Singular.  Plural, 

feien  xoxx,  let  us  be, 
fet  (bu),  be  thou,  do  be,  fetb  (tbr),  }  be  ye, 

feten  ®te,  j  do  ye  be, 
fei  er  (fie,  e^),  let  him  (her,  it)    feten  fte,  let  them  be. 
be ; 

Infinitivbs.  Pakticiplbs. 

Pres.  fetn,  to  be,  Pres.  fetenb  (wefenb),  being, 

PerEgewefen  fetn,  to  have  been.  Per£  ^eioefen,  been. 

§  129.    III.    ffietben,  to  become  (shall,  will). 

{Pres.   Infin.    loerben,  to  become. 
Perf.  Part.     getDorben,  become. 
Pbrf.  Infin.    geworben  fetn,  to  have 
become. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  merbe,  I  become,  am  be-    tc^  tDerbe,  I  may  become,  be 

coming,  do  become,  becoming, 

bu  wit%  thou  becomcst,  d^c.      bu   werbefl,  thou  mayst    be- 
come, &c. 
er  witb,  he  becomes,  dec.  er  toerbe,  he  may  become,  dec 
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Plvral.  Plural. 

iDtr  toerten/  we  become,  d^c.      toir  iotxtttt,  we  may  become^ 

Sic. 
xffx  werbet/  you  become,  &c.      t'^r  wertet,  you  may  become^ 

&c. 
fie  werbcn,  they  become,  &c.      fic  roevten,  they  may  become^ 

d&c. 

Imperfect. 

Singular,  Singular. 

id)  wurte  (mart).    I  became,  tc^  toftrtC/  I  might  become,  ba 

was  becoming,  did  become,         becoming, 

tu  wurtefl  (marBfl)^  thou  be-  tu  miirtefl/  thou  mightst  be- 

camest,  dec.  come,  6lc. 

er  mtirbe  (marb),  he  became,  er  wiivtt,  ho  might  become, 

Slc.  d^c. 

Plural.  Plural. 

wtr  wurten^  we  became,  <&c.     wtr  murten/    we  might    be 

come,  d^c. 

iffx  wurbet/  you  became,  dec.  t^r  toiirbet/  you  might  be- 
come, dec. 

fie  wuxten,  they  became,  dec.     fie  mitrben/  they  might  be* 

come,  dec. 

Perfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  bin  geworben  (morben),  I  id)  fei  geworben  (worben),  I 
have  become,  been  becom-  may  have  become,  been  be- 
ing, coming, 

bu  bid  geworben  (worben),  thou  bu  feifl  geworben  (morben), 
hast  become,  dec.  thou  mayst  have  become, 

dec. 

er  ifl  oeworben  (morben),  he  er  fei  gemorben  (morben).  he 
has  become,  dec.  may  have  become,  dec. 

Plural.  Plural. 

»tr  finb  gemorben  (morben),  mir  feten  cjemorben  (morben), 

we  have  become,  dec.  we  may  have  become,  dec. 

xf)x   feib  gemorben    (morben),  i^r  feiet  gemorben   (morben), 

you  have  become,  dec.  you  may  have  become,  dice. 

fte   finb    gemorben    (morben),  fie   feien  gemorben  (morben), 

they  have  become,  dec  they  may  have  become,  dec 
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Singular. 


Plufbefbct. 


Singular. 


td)  mat  gemcrben  (worben)^  I    ic^  ware  geworben  (loorben)/  I 
had  become,  been  becom-         might  have  become,  been 


ing, 


becoming, 


bu  marft  aeworben  (worben)/    bu  n>dre(l  geworben  (morben)/ 
thou  hadst  become,  &c  thou  mightst  have  become, 

&c. 
et  war  geworben  (loorben)/  he    er  lodre  getoorben    (morben)/ 


had  become,  &c. 
Plural* 


he  might  have  become,  &c 
PZuroZ. 


toir  toaren  geworben  (morben)/    mtr  maren  gemorben  (morben)/ 

we  might  have  become,  &c. 


we  had  become,  &c 

r  maret  gemorben  (mi 
you  had  become,  ^c 

^  maren  gemorben  (mo 
they  had  become,  dtc 

First  Future. 


t^r  maret  gemorben  (morben)/    tbr  mdret  gemorben  (morben)/ 

you  might  have  become,  &c. 

fie  maren  gemorben  (morben)/    fte  mdren  gemorben  (morben)/ 

they  -might  have   become, 
6lc, 


Singular. 


Singular. 


id)  merbe  merben/  I  shall  be-    tc^  merbe  merben/  I  shall  be- 


come, be  becoming. 


come,  be  becoming. 


bu  mtrft  merben/  diou  wilt  be-    bu  merbefl  merbeu/  thou  shalt 


come,  &,c. 


become,  &c. 


er  mtrb  merbeU/  he  will  be-    er  merbe  merbeU/  he  shall  be. 


come,  &,c. 


come,  &c. 


Pluralf  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

mtr  merben  merbeU/  we  shall  become,  &c. 
\f)x  merbet  merbeU/  you  will  become,  &c. 
fie  merben  merbeU/  they  will  become,  tfcc. 

Future  Perfect. 


Singular. 


Singular. 


id)  merbe  gemorben  (morben)    tc^  merbe  gemorben  (morben) 


fetU/  I  shall  have  become, 
been  becoming. 


fetU/  I  shall  have  become, 
been  becoming. 


bu  mtrft  gemorben  (morben)  tu  merbefl  gemorben  (morben) 
fetU/  thou  wilt  have  become,  fetU/  thou  wilt  have  become, 
&C.  d&c. 

er  mtrb  gemorben  (morben)  fein, 
he  will  have  become,  &c. 


er  merbe  gemorben  (morben) 
fetU/  he  will  have  become, 
dec 
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Plural^  Indicaiive  and  Subjunctioe. 

mtt  metben  demorten  (toorben)  fetn^  we  shall  have  become,  &e. 
{^^r  werfcet  geworten  (morben)  fe in,  you  will  have  become,  dtc 
fie  werben  geioorben  (loorben)  fcin,  they  will  have  become,  &c. 

Conditional. 
F1S8T  Coin>iTioNAL.  Second  Conditional* 


Singular. 

v^  n>firbt  merben,  I  should  be- 
come,  be  becoming, 

bti     nmrbeil     merbett/     thou 
wouldflt  become,  &c. 

er   mitJbe  werbcn,  he  would 
become,  &c. 

Plural, 

voix  miirben  wcrbcn,  we  should 
become,  d&c. 

t<ir  lourbet  xotxttn,  you  would 
become,  d&c. 

f  c  miirben  toerben/  they  would 
become,  d&c* 


Singular. 


n»erbe  (bu)/  become  thou,  do 

become, 
»erbe  er  (fie,  eS),  let  him  (her, 

it)  become; 

Infinitives. 
Pres.  toerben,  to  become, 
PerC  getoorben  fetn,  to  have 
become. 


Singular. 

td)  toiirbe  getoDrben  (loorben) 

Kn,  I  should  have  become, 
en  becoming, 
bu  loiirbefl  gewcrben  (morben) 
fetn,  thou  wouldst  have  be- 
come, d&c. 

er  toiirbe  geworben  joorben) 
fetn,  he  would  have  become, 
d&c. 

Plural. 

totr  miirben  getoorben  (toorbeit) 
fetn,  we  should  have  be- 
come, d&c. 

it^r  wurbet  geiocrben  (loorben) 
fetn,  you  would  have  be« 
come,  6ic. 

fie  miirben  gemorben  (morben) 
fetn,  they  would  have  be« 
come,  6lc. 

Impebative. 

Plural. 

merben  mtr,  let  us  become, 
merbet  (tbr),  )  become  yp, 
merben  ®te,  J  do  become, 
merben  fie,  let  them  become. 


Pabticiples. 
Pres.  merbenb,  becoming, 
Perf.  gemorben,  become. 


§  130.  It  has  been  remained  (§  123)  that  the  compoimd 
tenses  of  some  intransitive  verbs  are  made  by  means  of  the 
Auxiliary  ^  ab  en,  and  of  others  by  means  of  fetn.    The  ng« 
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nification  of  the  verb  generally  decides  which  ftuxiliary  is  to 
be  employed. 

§   131.      INTRANSITIVE   VERBS   WHICH   ASSUME   THE 

AUXILIARY  ^aben* 

1st,  Impersonal  and  reflexive  verbs ;  as,  ed  f^at  gere^ttet/ 
octonnert,  it  has  rained,  thundered ;  ic^  babe  mtd^  ^tfteut,  1 
have  rejoiced ;  er  \)at  pd)  gearaert^  he  has  been  vexed. 

2d,  All  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood  (§  115) ;  as,  td^  If  aie 

gemuflt^  I  have  been  obliged ;  ev  l^at  nid^t  fommen  fdnnen/  he 
as  not  been  able  to  come. 
3d,  All  intransitive  verbs  which  are  followed  by  an  objeci 
in  the  genitive  or  dative,  or  by  a  preposition ;  as,  er  f)  at  meu 
ner  gcbad^t,  he  has  remembered  me  ;  tc^  <^  a  b  c  tfem  gettent/ 1 
have  served  him;  er  ^t  iiber  Std)  gefpottet/  he  has  derided 
you. 

Except:  bcqegnen,  to  meet;  ftCgctt,  to  follow,  and  mi^m,  to 
yield  to,  which  govern  the  dative,  and  take  fetn. 

4th,  Verbs  denoting  a  permanent  state  or  such  an  activity, 
by  means  of  which  an  impression  on  the  outward  senses  is 
produced;  e.  g.  tc^  (abe  gelegen/  gefd^lafen^  ^eflanben,  ^ts 
wobnt/  I  have  lain,  slept,  stood,  lived;  er  (>at  gebraufet,  gc* 
briittt^  gebuftet,  acglanst/  aeroc^en/  gefd^tenen/  oeioetnt,  he  tias 
bellowed,  roared,  exhaled  fragrance,  glittered,  smelled,  ap- 
peared, wept,  d&c. 

§    132.      INTRANSITIVE   VERBS   WHICH    ASSUBfE  THE 

AUXILIARY  fein. 

1st,  The  verb  fetn  itself;  as,  ic^  bin  getoefen/ 1  have  been ; 
tc^  »ar  gewefen/ 1  had  been. 

2d,  Verbs  which  imply  motion  either  in  general,  or  to  some 
definite  place  or  object ;  moreover,  such  as  denote  a  transition 
from  one  state  to  another,  especially  verbs  compounded  with 
the  prefixes  er^  ^tv,  tnt,  or  with  the  particles  an^  auf/  nuip 
ettt/  ^^*     The  following  list  exhibits  most  of  them : — 

aufioadbcn,  to  awake ;  crffauncn,  to  be  astonished,  awl 

auiartctt/  to  degenerate ;  other  compounds  with  c  t ; 

beqcgneti/  to  meet ;  fal)ren,  to  move ; 

berjten,  to  burst ;  fau(cn,  to  baftome  putrefied ; 

brcd)cn,  to  break ;  fltcflcn,  to  fly'; 

trtngcn^  to  press ;  fiU^cn,  to  flow ; 

eilen,  to  hasten ;  ftUvcn,  to  freeze ; 

ngrimmen,  to  grow  angry ;  &^f)vx,  to  go } 


§claii^^  to  fet,  to  arriTe ; 
g^cfrn^  to  recover ; 
^cxatbcn,  to  fall  into ; 
gcrinneii/  to  coagulate ; 
()cfcbct)cn^  to  come  to  pass ; 
^cilcn,  to  heal ; 
ia^en,  to  run  in  haste; 

Htminen,  J  * 

fonmien^  to  come ; 
h'K6)cn,  to  creep ; 
(anbcti/  to  land ; 
(aufen/  to  run ; 
qucUcn,  to  well  forth ; ' 
rctf«n^  to  ripen ; 
retfen,  to  travel ; 
xcttm,  to  ride ; 
renncH/  to  run ; 
rtnncn,  to  flow ; 
t&din,  to  move ; 
fd)Cttcn/  to  part ; 
fc^tepen,  to  dart  forth ; 
fd)tffen,  to  sail ; 
f^Ietc^n,  to  sneak ; 
fc^ttpftri/  to  slip ; 
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fcbmiCicn,  tomelti 

fcbrcitcn,  to  stride ; 

fd>nK*llcn,  to  swell ; 

fd)n>tinmcn,  to  swim 

fd)n>tnbcn,  to  vanish ; 

fCi^cln,  to  sail ; 

flnftftt^  to  sink ; 

fpritfpcn/  to  sprout ; 

fprtngcn/  to  leap ; 

flcigcn/  to  rise ; 

jlerbcn,  to  die ; 

ftcpcn,  to  pudh ; 

ftrantcn,  to  strand ; 

flraudxtn,  to  trip ; 

flretc^m,  to  ramble ; 

ftUrsen^  to  plunge ; 

treten^  to  step ; 

trobcn^  to  trot ; 

ocrormctt/  to  grow  poor ; 

ocrn>efen^  to  decay,  and  many  odMl 

verbs  compounded  with  o  e  t ; 
loanbern,  to  wander ; 
toatcn,  to  wade ; 
n>C(d)cn,  to  yield ; 
gte^en,  to  pass. 


§  133.'  Some  verbs  employ  ^aben  in  one  signification,  and 
frin  in  another.  With  ^aben  they  generally  imply  an  acUvityt 
and  with  fetn  a  state  or  condition: — 

(£x  hat  ha^  Stamin  au^gebjrannt,  he  has  burnt  out  the  chim- 
ney;  tad  Seuer  tfl  audgebrannt/  the  fire  has  done  burning ;  tc^ 
(abe  fbrtgefabten  sti  lefen,  I  have  continued  to  read ;  id)  bin 
f^rt^efabteo,  I  drove  off;  btc  JBobrc  f)at  gefloifen/  the  pipe  has 
leaked ;  ta^  SBafTcr  tfl  gcfltofTen,  the  water  has  flowed ;  t^  f^abt 
aefrotetf/ 1  have  been  cold ;  tic  ^ild)  tfl  gefroren,  the  milk  is 
mJzen ;  tc^  b^bc  mtcb  mute  gcgangen,  I  have  become  &tigued  with 
wa&ing ;  id)  bin  nacb  |)aufe  geaangen^  I  have  gone  home  ;  tc^ 
babe  QCfaQt,  I  have  hunted ;  tcb  bin  gejagt/ 1  have  run  in  haste ; 
id^  babe  etn  $ferb  gerttten^  I  have  ridden  a  horse ;  tcb  bin  anh 
ger^ten/ 1  have  taken  a  ride. 


CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

§  134.  It  has  already  been  observed  (§  119)  that  only 
two  tenses  of  the  German  verb  are  simple  tenses,  namely,  the 
present  and  imperfect  of  the  active  voice.  Besides  these  the 
present  in&iitive  active  ibaben,  werben)*  two  participlef  (prea. 
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%Att(t,  pei£  ge^abt))  and  mt  imperative  mood,  tpB  also  simple 
forms  of  the  verb.  All  other  parts  are  periphrastic  or  com^ 
pound,  and  formed  by  means  of  the  infinitive  or  perfect  parti- 
ciple, and  one  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses. 

§  135.  In  the  compound  tenses  the  auxiliary  alone  is  tn- 
flected.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  .inflection  of  the  aux- 
iliaries is  known,  and  the  principal  parts  of  any  verb  are  given, 
all  the  tenses  of  the  same  may  be  easily  formed  according  to 
the  rules  given  above  (§  124). 

S  136.  The  inflection  of  the  compound  tenses  being  uniform 
in  all  German  verbs  (with  this  variation  only,  that  some  take 
l^aben  and  others  fetit  for  their  auxiliary),  all  the  differences  and 
irregidarUies  of  conjugation  must  be  sought  for  in  the  simple 
forms* 

§  137.  With  respect  to  their  simple  forms,  verbs 
follow  two  diflferent  modes  of  inflection : — 

1st,  Without  changing  the  radical  vowel,  they  form  the  im- 
perfect simply  by  adding  the  termination  e  t  e  or  e  t  to  the  root ;  and 
the  perfect  participle,  by  adding  the  termination  e  t  or  t ;  e.  g 
pres.  infin.  lob  e  H/  to  praise,  import  tc^  lob  1 1,  perf.  part,  ats 
(obet  (gefobt).  Verbs  thus  conjugated  are  usually  called 
regular  verbs. 

2d,  The  vowel  of  the  root  is  changed  in  the  imperfect  tense 
and  in  the  perfect  participle,  which  latter  then  always  ends  in 
en  or  H/  and  the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  imperfect  indica- 
tive remain  without  any  termination;  e.  g.  pres.  infin.  hts 
feb(cn/  to  command,  imper£  td^,  er  befabi/  Ir  he  eran- 
manded,  |^rf.  part,  befoblcn;  pres.  infin.  ( e f e n^  to  read, 
imperf.  \^  (ad/  per£  part.  ^e(ef  en. 

Verbs  of  this  form  of  conjagation  have  heretofore  passed  ander 
the  name  of  irre^ar  verbs.    As,  however,  they  are  very  numer- " 
ous,  comprehending  nearly  all  the  primitive  verbs  of  the  language, 
this  name  is  now  generally  discarded,  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  them  to  a  number  of  regular  conjugations. 

Note,  The  classification  of  the  irregular  verbs  (which  name  we 
retain  for  the  sake  of  convenience),  ana  an  alphabetical  list  of  them 
will  be  found  below. 

Sixteen  verbs  are  partly  regular  and  irregular,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  simple  forms.  They  will  be  found  in  the  table 
cf  irregular  verbs  below. 
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§  138.  The  personal  terminitions  of  the  simple  tenses 
are  essentially  the  same  in  both  kinds  of  verbs,  except  in  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  in 
which  irregular  verbs  assume  no  termination.  The  first  and 
child  persons  plural  end  always  in  e  n,  and  the  second  person 
plural  in  e  t  throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

§  139.  When  the  root  of  an  irregular  verb  contains  one  of 
die  vowels  a^  o  or  u,  it  is  generally  modified  into  d^  f  ^  ii  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  indicative,  and  also  in 
the  imperfect  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  td^  ^alte^  bu  t^dltfl^  er  ^dlt  I  hold, 
thou  holdest,  he  holds ;  idf  fant,  subj.  id)  fdntt,  I  found,  I  might 
find.  In  like  manner  the  radical  e  is  changed  into  t  or  {  f  in 
the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  indicative,  and  in 
the  singubr  of  the  imperative ;  e.  ^.  id)  ^the,  tn  ^ihit,  er  ^iht, 

!\\h  tu,  I  give,  thou  eivest,  he  gives,  give  thou ;  id)  fe (C/  bii 
ie^i1>  er  ftel^t/  fte^  tn,  I  see,  thou  seest,  he  sees,  see  thou. 

§  140.  The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view 
<^  the  terminations  of  the  simple  ferms  of  verbs,  both  regular 
and  irregular. 


Present  of  all  Verbs. 

Indies^.        Suljanct. 


Indieat. 


Ist  Pers.  Cf 
2d  Pers.  eft  ft, 
3d  Pers.  et,  t 


e, 

efl, 

e. 


^  Mst  Pers.  en,n, 
J  ^  2d  Pers.  ct,  t, 
S|  f  3d  Pers.  en,n. 


en* 


IifPiRrrcT  OF  RiouLAa  Verbs.         Im pbbat.  of  Rbo.  V b 

Indieative.  SabjunetiTe. 


Ist  Pers. 
2d  Pers. 
3d  Pers. 

Ist  Pers. 
2d  Pers. 
3d  Pers. 


te,  ete, 
teft,  eteft, 
te,  ete, 

teit,  eten, 
tet,  tttX, 
ten,  tXvx. 


ete,  te, 
etefl,  tefl, 
ete,  te, 

tttn,  ten, 
tttt,  M, 
eten,  ten. 


2d  Pers.  sing,  e, 
1st  Pers.  pL     en> 
2d  Pers.  pL    et,t 

IirFnanva* 

en,  n. 


Imfbbfect  of  Irreoular  Verbs.         Imperat.  of  Ir.  Verbs 

Indicative.  Subjonctive. 


t\ 


Isi  Pers.  — 

2d  Pers.  ft,  eft, 

3d  Pers.  — 
20 


eft,  ft, 
e. 


2dPers.sing.— >e^ 
lstPers.pl.    en, 
2d  Pers.  pL   et,fc 


t\ 
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iMPERrECT  or  iR&COOikAR  VbRBS 

Indicative.  SabjanettTt. 


J  St  Pers.     en, 
2d  Pers.     ct,  t, 
3d  Pers.     en. 


en, 

et,t, 

en. 


Infinititb 

en« 


Participles. 


enb. 
ge  —  en. 


§  141.      REMARKS   ON    TEX   TABLE. 

Remark  1.  In  the  present  tense,  all  German  verbs  are  regu- 
larly formed  hj  adding  the  above  terminations  to  the  root  of  the 
present  infinitive. 

Remark  2.  In  the  imperfect  of  regular  verbs,  the  t  and  the  e  t  in- 
dicate the  tense^  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  termination  the 
different  persons.  The  imperfect  of  irregular  verbs,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  terminations  for  the  person  only,  the  tense  being  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel. 

Remark  3.  With  respect  to  the  e  preceding  the  terminations  fl^ 
1 1,  &c.,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  always  retained  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  but  in  the  indicative  it  may  either  be  retained  or 
omitted,  as  euphony  may  require ;  e.  g.  subjunctive,  id^  ieU,  I  may 
praise,  bu  (Ob  e  %  thou  mayst  praise,  id)  (cb  e  t  C/  I  might  praise ; 
indicative,  tu  (obejl  or  (oOf!/  thou  praisest;  ic^  (obete  or  Icbte,  1 
was  praising. 

Remark  4.  Verbs  ending  c  ( n  or  e  t  n^  reject  the  e  of  the  termi- 
nation of  inflection  throughout,  before  \t,  t  or  n.  But  in  tlie  first 
person  of  the  present  indicative,  and  in  the  imperative  singular,  the 
e  of  the  original  termination  is  rejected  in  its'  stead ;  e.  g.  fammctn, 
to  collect ;  pres.  indie,  tc^  famm ( e  (instead  of  fomm etc),  I  collect^ 
bu  rammdfl,  cc  fammett/  thou  coUectest,  he  collects,  fammU  iDu, 
do  thou  collect ;  c$  baucc  t,  it  lasts,  from  baue  r  n,  &c.  The  sub- 
junctive, however,  either  retains  the  e  in  both  cases,  or  rejects  thq 
first  only ;  e.  g.  i^  tab  c  ( e  or  tab  ( c,  I  may  blame,  fte  tab  e  ( e  n  or 
ob  I  e  H/  they  may  blame,  &c. 

6  142.  The  tenses  of  the  passive  voice  are  all  periphrasticy 
ana  are  formed  by  combining  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb 
with  the  different  moods  and  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  to  e  r  b  e  n ; 
as,  pres.  indie,  tc^  loerbe  geltebt/Iam  loved ;  imperf.  indie, 
id)  »urbe  a  e  It  e  b  1 1  was  loved ;  perf.  indie,  ic^  bin  a  e  1 1  e  b  t 
worben,  I  nave  been  loved,  d&c.  In  this  connection  the  perfect 
participle  of  merben  always  loses  its  prefix  g  e.    (§  122,  Ifit) 
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PARADIGMS 

TO  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  GERMAN  VERBS. 

§  143.    I.    TRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

S  0  b  e  tt/  to  praise,  regular, 
St  u  f  e  n  /  to  call,  irregular. 

!Pres.  Infin.  (oben,  rufen, 
Impebf.  Indic.  id)  lobtc,  vief. 
Pebf.  Pabt.  gelobt,  gerufen. 
Pbbf.  Infin.  gelobt,  gcrufen  (abeiu 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

Pbesent. 
Singular.  Singular. 

I   praise,   call,   am   praising,    I  may  praise,  call,  be  prais. 
calling,  do  praise,  call.  ing,  calling* 

id)  lobe,  ruff,  id)  lobC/  ruff/ 

tn  lobeflt  (lobfl),  rufeft  (ruffl),      tu  lobeft  nifefl, 
er  tobet  (tobt),  riifct  (ruft) ;        e r  lobe,  nifc  5 

Plural.  Plural.. 

loir  loben/  xufen,  wit  ioien,  nifen, 

itiT  Icbct  (lobt),  rufet  (nift),  i^r  (obe t,  riifet, 

fte  (oben/  rufen.  fie  (oben/  rufeiu 

Impebfect. 
Singular.  SingvUar. 

I  praised,  called,  was  prais*     I  might  praise,  call,  be  prab* 
log,  calling,  did  praise,  call.         ing,  calling. 

id)  lobtf,  rief/  id)  itkttt,  riefe, 

XiU  lobtefl,  riefeflt  (rieffl),  bu  (obetefl,  riefefl, 

er  lobtf/  rief  5  er  tobete,  riefe  5 

PZiiroZ.  •  Plural, 

ttir  lobten,  riefen,  »ir  lobeten,  riefen/ 

Ibr  (obtet,  riefet  (rieft),  ibr  (obetet,  riefet, 

fie  (obten/  riefen.  fie  tobeten,  riefen. 

Perfect. 

I  have  praised,  called,  been     I  may   have  praised,   CctiM^ 
praising*  calling,  dec.  been  praising,  calling,  &c. 

Sing,  idi  babe,  bu  baf^/  er  bal    Sing,  id)  babe,  bu  babefl/  er 
gelobt,  aerufen  \  b«be  gefobt  ^enifen  5 


4W 


Plur.  »ir  fiahen,  xfiv  ffcAt,  fie    Plur.  wit  f^aUn,  x\9T  fiaUt,  fit 
baben  Qcloht,  gerufett.  (aben  Qciobt,  gerufcn* 

Plvpebfect. 


I  had  praised,   called,  been 
praising*  calling,  6ic* 

Sing,  id)  ^atte,  bu  fiatttit,  er 
l^attt  Qtioht,  genifen ; 


I  might  have  praised,  called, 
been  praising,  calling,  &c« 

Sing,  id)  battc,  tn  l^atteft>  et 
iattc  gelobt/  gerufen; 


Plur.  mtr  (^attetv  t^r  ^ottet/  fie    PZur.  uotr  batten^  t'bt  battet/  fte 


batten  ^etobt/  ^erufem 


batten  gelobt^  gerufen. 


FiBST  Future. 


I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, calling,  dec. 


I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, calling,  dtc* 


Sing,  id)  loerbe/  bu  toirft  er    Sing,  tdb  toerbe/  bu  merbefl/ 


wtrb  (oben/  rufen^ 

PZttr.  »tr  werbeu/  ibr  merbet/ 
fte  toerben  loben^  rufem 


er  toerbe,  (obeu/  rufen ; 

PluT.  totr  werben/  ibr  merbet^ 
fte  toerben  loben/  rufen* 


Future  Perfect. 

I  shall  have  praised,  called,    I  shall  have  praised,  called 
been  praising,  calling,  dec.         been  praising,  calling,  d^c 

Sing,  <(b  werbe,  "tvi  wtrflt,  er  Svng,  id)  werbe,  XiW  »erbe(l>  et 
wtrb  getobt/  ^erufen  baben;         toerbe  ^etobt/  ^ufen  baben  \ 

Plur.  mv  tDerbett/  tbr  toerbet/  P/ur.  tDtr  toerben^  t'br  toerbet 
fte  toerben  gelobt/  ^erufen  ba^  fte  toerben  ^elobt/  ^erufen 
bem  ^  baben. 

Conditionals. 


First  Conditional. 


Second  Conditionax. 


I  should  praise,  call,  be  prais-    I  should  have  praised,  called. 


ing,  calling. 

Sing,  tcb  wmte,  bu  loiirbeft, 
er  toiirbe  (oben/  rufen ; 

Plur.  totr  tottrben/  t'br  tourbet^ 
fte  toiirben  (obeu/  rufen. 


been  praising  calling. 

Sing,  id)  toiirbe^  bu  lottrbefl; 
er  toiirbe  getobt/  ^erufen  bo^ 
ben  3 

Plur.  totr  toiirbeu/  tbr  toitrbet/ 
fte  wnrben  gefobt,  genifiai 
baben. 


Ml 

Imfbbativb  Mood. 
Singular.  Plural. 

(oben  mx,  let  us  praise,  be 
praising, 
(o^e    (tu)/    praise    thou,  do    (obet^  lobt  {li%x),  ^  praise  ye, 

praise,  Icben  ® tc^  \  do  ye  praise, 

Cobe  er  (fie/  ed)^  let  him  (her,    (oben  (tC/  let  them  praise, 
it)  praise,  be  praising ; 

Singular,  Plural. 

rufen  mx,  let  us  call,  be  jail* 

ing, 
nife  (bu),  call  thou,  do  call,        rufet,  ruft  (ibO,  >  call  ye,  do 

rufen  @te,  J     ye  call, 

rufe  er  (fte^  ed)/  let  him  (her,    nifen  fte^  let  them  call,  be 
it)  call,  be  calling ;  calling. 

Infinitives.  Pakticiflks. 

Plres.  (oben/  nifnt/  to  praise,    Prcs.  (cbent,  nifenb/  praising 
to  call.  calling. 

Perf.  gelobt/  gerufen  \ioktn,  to    Perf.  gelobt,  ^'^xwizn,  praised, 
have  prais^,  called.  called. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

I  am  praised,  called,  &c.  I  may  be  praised,  called,  6cc. 

Sing,   i&i  werbc,  bu  mx^,  cr    Sing.  \^  werbe,  ^n  werbeft  er 
lotrb  geiobt/  ^erufen  \  merbe  ^Atbt,  genifen ; 

Plur.  »ir  »erbcn,  tbr  werbet,    P/mt.  mx  »erben,  ibt  merbet/ 
fie  merben  gelobt/  ^erufen.  fie  werben  gelobt/  dentfen. 

Impeefect. 

I  was  praised,  called,  &c.  I  might  be  praised,  called,  &cw 

iStitg.  tc^  lourbe^  Iw  tDurbefl/    'Sin^.  tc^  wiirbe/  bu  wiirbeil;  et 
et  wwrbe  gdobt,  gerufen ;  wiirbe  geCobt,  genifen; 

Plur.  mx  »urben,  ibr  wurbet,    Plur.  »tr  wiirben,  ibt  wurbet 
fie  wurben  gelobt,  gerwfen.  fie  wiirben  getobt,  genifeti. 


PnFBOT* 


I  have  been  praised,  called, 
d&c. 

Sing,  id)  bin,  tu  Hit,  er  tft  ge* 
lobt,  ^erufen  toorben; 

Plttr.  wit  ftnb,  ibr  fctb,  jic 
ftnb  gelobt/  gerufen  worben. 


I  may  have  been  prai&ed, 
called,  &c. 

Sing,  id)  fet,  bu  feteflt,  er  fcl 
gelobt/  gerufen  worben ; 

Plur.  wit  fcicn,  i^)r  fctct,  fie 
feien  Qelobt,  genifen  worbetu 


Pluperfect. 


I  had  been  praised,  called, 
&c. 

Sing,  id)  wax,  bu  watft,  er  toai 
gelobt,  gerufen  worbcn  ^ 

PZiir.  »ir  »aren,  t^yr  »aret,  fie 
maren   gelobt/  gerufen  n^cr^ 


I  might   have   been   praised, 
called,  &;c« 

Sing,  id)  ware,  bu  wfirefl,  er 
ware  Qcloht,  gerufen  worben ; 

Plur.  wit  todren,  iit  wdtet, 
fte  waren  getobt/  gerufen 
tDorbem 


ten* 

First  Future. 
I  shall  be  praised,  called,  dec.     I  shall  be  praised,  called,  dz;c 


Sing,  id)  toerbe/  bn  mtrfl/  er 
totrb  getobt/  gerufen  werbzn ; 

PZtir.  tt)tr  werben,  if)t  merbet, 
fie  werben  ^tloht,  gerufen 
merben. 


I  shall  have  been  praised, 
called,  d&c. 

Sing,  id)  KDerbe/  bu  wtrfl,  er 
iDtrb  ge(obt/  gerufen  worben 
fetu; 

Plur.  wit  »erben,  if)t  wethct, 
fie  werben  getobt/  gerufen 
toorben  fetm 


Sing,  id)  merbe,  bu  werbefl;  er 

werbe  gelobt,  gerufen  tt>er^ 

ben; 
Plur.  wit  toerbeu/  ikt  toerbet 

fte  merben  gelobt,  gerufeu 

toerbem 

Future  Perfect. 

I   shall    have  been   praised, 
called,  6ic. 

Sing,  id)  werbe,  bu  wetbefl,  eiP 

werbegetobt/gerufen  u»orben 

few  5 
Plur.  wit  werbett,  tbr  werbet 

fte  merben  getobt^  gerufen 

toorben  fetn. 


Conditionals. 


First  Conditional. 

I  should  be  praised,  called, 
die. 

Sing,  id)  wmhe,  bu  wfirbefl, 
er  murbe  gelobt/  gerufen 
tt^rteni 


Second  Conditional. 

I  should  have  been  praised» 
called,  &c. 

Sing,  id)  wutte,  bu  wurbeft,  er 
wiirbe  getebt/  gerufen  mot» 
ben  fettt ; 
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^^ur.  mx  mtfrbfn>  t>r  wur^t  Plur.  mtr  touxtcn,  t>r  wihtet> 
fie  tDurben  Qcloht,  gerufen  \\t  whvtcn  Qeioht,  genifen 
toertem  werten  feim 

iMPERATn'E  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural. 

werben  miv  gelobt^  gerufetv  let 
us  be  praised,  called, 
noerbe  (tu)  gelobt^  derufen/  be    loerbct  iil)v)  Qticht,  genifen^  ) 
(thou)  praised,  called,  werten  ©I'e  gelobt,  gerufcn,  J 

be  ye  (you)  praised,  called, 
noerbe  er  (fie,  ed)  gefobt,  geru^    werben  fie  gelobt,  d^^^^f^"/  '^^ 
fen/    let   him   (her,   it)   be         them  bo  praised,  called, 
praised*  called ; 

Infinitives.  Pabticifles. 

Pres.  Qtlobt,  gerufeit  werben/  to    Perf.  gelobt,  gerufen/  praised, 
be  praised,  called.  called. 

PerC  Qtiobt,  gerufen  uoorben  Fut.  |u  lebenb,  gu  ntfeitb/  to  be 
\ein,  to  have  been  praised,         praised,  called. 


called. 


$  144.    IL    REFLEXIVE   VERBS. 
®id)  freu en,  to  rejoice. 


Principal  parts. 


Pres.  I?nFiN.  fic^  freuen. 
Imperf.  Indic.  id)  freute  mtc^. 
Perf.  Part,  fid)  gefreuet  or  gefreut. 
^Perf.  Infin.  fid)  gefreut  ()aben. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 
I  rejoice,  am  rejoicing,  do  re-       I  may  rejoice,   be   rejoicing, 

joice,  dtc.  &c. 

Sing,  idi  freue  mic^,  bu  frewefl    Sing,  id)  freue  mic^,  bu  freuefl 
(frewfl)  bid),  er  freuet  (freut)        btc^,  er  fr^ue  fic^ ; 

ft*; 
Plur.  wiv  freuen  un§,  tbr  freu*    Plur.  wix  freuen  unB,  t'br  freu^ 

et  (freut)  euc^,  fie  freuen  fic^.        et  end),  fte  freuen  ftc^. 

Imperfect. 
I  rejoiced,  d&c.  I  might  rejoice,  d&c. 

Sing,  td)  freute  mid),  tn  freu*    Sing,  id)  freuete  mic^,  bu  freiu 
tefl  bt^,  ^c  etefl  btc^,  d&c. 
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Pbv*.  mtr   freiitot    un^,    if^t    Phtr.  xeix  freuften  vaA,  ^ce. 
freutet  txtiki,  &c* 

Perfect. 

I  have  rejoiced,  d&c.  I  may  have  rejoiced,  &c 

Sing.  \^  t^abe  mid)  gefreut^  bu  Sing,  td)  (abe  mid)  gefreut/  bu 

l^aft  bic^  gefreut;  dtc.  I^abefl  V\&i  gefreut/  dtc. 

PZtir.  mir  i^aben  und  gefreut  PZur.  n>ir  l^abeii  nnh  gefreut^ 

&c.  &c. 

Plvpebfect. 
I  had  rejoiced,  &c.  I  might  have  rejoiced,  dec 

5tn^.  i(]^   ^atte  mi(^  gefreut/    Sing,  ic^  ^atte  mi(^  gefreut/ 
&c  £c. 

First  Future. 

I  shall  rejoice,  dec  I  shall  rejoice,  dec 

filing,  id)  merbe  mtc^  freueu/  iStii^.  ic^  merbe  mtc^  freuen, 

^u  nnrfl  btc^  ^c  bu  werbefl  bic^  dec 

Future  Perfect. 

I  shall  have  rejoiced,  d^.  I  shall  have  rejoiced,  dec 

Sing,  ic^  merbe  mic^  gefreut  Sing,  i&i  merbe  nM^  gefreut 

^ab  %  t\x  mirfl  bic^  dec  t^aben^  bu  merbefl  dec 

Conditionals.* 
First  Conditional.  Second  ConditionaIm 

I  should  rejoice,  dec  I  should  have  rejoiced,  4ec 

Sing,  ic^  miirbe  mic^  freueu/ bu    Sine,  iij  mttrbe  mic^  gefreut 
miirbefl  dec  |)aDen/  bu  miirbeft  dec 

Imfbrativb  Mood. 
rejoice  thou,  dec 

Plur.  freuen  mtr  und/ 
Sing,  freue  bic^/  freuet  (it)r)  zuii, 

freue  er  (fte  ed)  ftc^;  freaen  fte  ftc^. 

Infinitives.  Particifles. 

Pres.  fi(^  freuen,  to  rejoice.  fic^)  freuenb,  rejoicing. 

Per£  jtc^    gefreut    Jiabeu,    to  jic^  gefreut,  rejoiced, 
have  rejoiced. 

S  145.    III.    INTRANSITIVE  VERBS. 
®  e  ^  e  n,  to  go,  takes  f  e  i  n  for  its  auxiliary. 

(Pres.  Infin.  geben,  to  go. 
Perf.  Part,  gegangen,  gone. 
PsRF.  Infin.  gegangen  feiiv  to  have  goncb 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCnVE  MOOD. 

Present. 
1  ^o,  am  going,  do  go,  dec.  I  may  go,  \e  going,  &c 

Sing,  id)  9C^^c,  bu  ge^^efl^  (get^fl).    Sing,  id)  ge^e,  tn  ge^efl,  d 

Plur.  wit    ^cficn,    t^r    ge^ct    Plur.  mix  Qcfftn,  t^r  gej^et,  fie 

Imperfect. 
I  went,  was  going,  did  go,  dec.     I  might  go,  be  gvAng,  dec 
Sing,  id)  gtng/  tu  ^inQft,  er    Sing,  id)  Qxn^e,  tu  dtngefl/  ft 

Plur.  wit  dtngen,  t^r  gtnget/    Plur.  mir  Qin^n,  t^r  gtngtt^ 
fie  gtngen.  fte  stngen. 

Perfect. 

I  have  gone,  been  going,  dec.   I  may  have  gone,  been  goings 

dec 
Sing,  id)  bin,  bu  bifl,  er  iflge*    Sing,  id)  fei,  bu  fetefl,  er  fef 

gangen ;  gegangen  5 

Plur.  wit  finb,  i^^r  feib,  fie  ftnb    Plur.  wit  feien,  i^r  feiet,  fie 

^egangen.  feien  gegangen. 

Pluperfect. 

I  had  gone,  been  going,  dec       I  might  have  gone,  been  going, 

dec 
Sing,  id)  toat,  bu  wat\t,  er  war    Sing,  id)  watt,  bu  warefl/  ft 

gegangen ;  ware  gegangen ; 

Plur.  toit  watcn,  i^r  waret,  fie    Plur.  wit  waten,  ifft  witet,  fit 

watcn  gegangen.  wdren  gegangen. 

First  Future. 
I  shall  go,  be  going,  dec  I  shall  go,  be  going,  dec 

Sing,  id)  werbe,  tu  wtrfl,  er    Sing,  id)  n>erbe,  bu  werbeft  er 

wirb  ge^^cn ;  »erbe  ge^^en ; 

Plur.  wit  werben,  i^r  werbet,    Pl^r*  wit  werben,  xf^x  merbet> 

fie  werben  ge^en.  fte  werben  ge^en* 

Future  Perfect. 

I  shaU  have  gone,  been  going,  I  shall  have  gone,  been  going, 

dec  dec. 

Sing,  id)  wetbt,  tn  witft,  er  Sing,  idi  merbe,  tu  werbefl,  et 

»irb  gegangen  fein;  merbe  gegangen  fein; 

Plur.  wit  werben,  i^ir  »erbet/  Plur.  wit  werben,  i^^r  »erbet> 

fte  loerben  gegangen  fein.  fte  merben  gegangen  fettt 
20* 
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CoNDinoirALs. 
First  ComoinoNAL.  Second  CoKDmoifAii. 

I  should  go,  be  going,  &c.  I  should  have  gone,  been  go- 

ing, d&c. 
Sing,  id)  wnxte,  bu  wurbefl/    Sing,  id)  wnvbe,  bit  tourbefl^ 

er  wiirbe  ^ef)cn ;  er  wurbe  geganjen  fetn ; 

Plur.  wit  tDurben^  t^r  tDurbet,  Plur.  totr  wnxtcn,  i\)x  whxttt, 
(te  tourben  gelfren.  fic  wurben  gegangen  fetn. 

Impebativb  Mood.    J 

Plur.  ^ef^  wtr,  let  us  go,  be 
going, 
Sing,  ^e^e  itu),  go  thou,  do    gef^et  or  ge^t  (t^r)^  ge|)fn  @tef 

go»  go  ye  (you),  do  go, 

ge^e  et  (fic,  eS),  let  him  (her,  gelfren  or  gejin  (ie,  let  them  go. 
it)  go; 

IifFiNiTrvE  Mood*  Participles. 

Pres.  gebcn,  to  go.  Pres.  ge^enb,  going. 

Per£  gegangen  fein,  to  have  Per£  gegangett/  gone, 
gone. 

IV.    IMPERSONAL  VERBS.* 

§  146.  Impersonal  verbs  are  conjugated  like  other  verbs  in 
all  the  moods  and  tenses,  but  only  in  the  third  person  singular 
(§114). 

They  want  the  passive  voice,  and  generally  employ  the  auxi- 
liary iaUn  (§  131). 

91  e  d  n  e  n,  to  rain. 
Pres.  Ind.  c^  regnct,  it  rains.  Stibj,  e^  regne,  it  may  rain. 

Tmperf.  Ind.  tf«  regnctc,  it  rained.    Subj.  ii  rcgnetc,  it  mi^ht  rain. 
Perf*  Ind.  c^  f)at  gercgnct,  it  has    iSti^/.c^babegctcgnet,  it  may  have 

rained.  *^  rained. 

Pluperf.  Ind.  it  ^atte  gctcgnct,  it    Subj.  e«  h^tte  getegnct^  it  might 

had  rained.  have  rained. 

First  Fut,  e<  totrb  rcgncn,  it  will    Subj.  c^  wcxU  regnen,  it  wiU  rain. 

rain. 
Future  Pev/.  ti  xoxxt  gerrgnct  fya    Sul^f.  c^  loetbe  gcrcgnet  ^itn,  it 

hen,  it  will  have  rained.  will  have  rained. 

Conditionals. 

First  Cond.  t$  toUrbe  rcgncn,  it  Second  Cond.  t^  toUxU  ^regiifl 
would  rain.  f^aben^  it  woald  have  rained. 

Imperat.  c(i  regnc !  let  it  rain ! 

Pres.  Infin.  rcgncn,  to  rain.  v    t'  '  i     5  ^^^fl^^wb,  rainiaft 

Perf.  Infin.  gcregnci  f)aOcn,  to  hav3  ^^ritctpies.  ^  ^^^^n^^  raiiie£  - 
rained. 

^  For  «jDerdMi  on  the  impersor.  il  verbt  nee  Leiton  LVL 
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^  147.  Some  impersonal  verbs  have  a  reflexive  form ;  &% 
ed  fragt  fid),  it  is  a  question  ;  ed  jiemt  fid)/  it  is  becoming,  dec 
Othei-s  again  are  active^  and  are  followed  by  an  object  in  the 
€tccusattoe  or  dative^  which  may  be  either  a  substantive  or  a 
personal  pronoun ;  e.  g.  ed  l^un^ert  mx&i,  ti&j,  t b n,  1  am, 
thou  art,  he  is  hungiy ;  ed  burflet/  fxizxt,  fd^aitbert  xa\&i,l  am 
thirsty,  cold,  shuddering ;  ed  ^eltngt  m  t  r^  I  succeed ;  e^  0rauet 
t  ()  ni/  he  dreads.  The  accusative  or  dative  is  sometimes  placed 
firsts  and  then  the  e  d  is  omitted ;  as,  m  t  (^  \i\xxi^txt,  m  t  6)  ^xs 
flet/  m  t  r  grauet/  dec. 

V.    COMPOUND  VERBS. 

S  148.  1st,  Compound  verbs  are  either  separable  or  tiue- 
forahle. 

2d,  In  compounds  of  the  first  class,  the  constituent  p^jrts  are 
separated,  and  the  first  component  is  placed  after  the  verb,  in 
all  the  simple  forms  of  the  verb  which  are  susceptible  of  in- 
flection, viz : — in  the  imperative  active,  and  in  the  present  and 
imperfect,  both  mdicative  and  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  anfangetv  to 
begin,  pres.  indie,  i&i  faitgc  a  it/ 1  begin,  imperf.  td)  ftng  a  n,  I 
begun,  tmpero/.  fan()e  ^u  a  n,  begin  thou.  Moreover,  in  the  per- 
fect participle,  the  augment  g  e  is  inserted  bettoeen  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  an^ge^angcit/  au^^ge^gangen/  ab^ge^ 
reift/  from  anfangcn,  to  commence ;  au^gcben,  to  go  out ;  ahs 
retfeiT/  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 

Remark.  In  subordinate  propositioos,  however,  which  are  in- 
troduced by  a  conjunction  or  conjunctive  word,  such  as— a  ( 6^  b  O/ 1  ns 
b  e  nt/  n)  r  n  H/  n)  e  t  (,  b  a  9/  &c.,  or  by  a  relative  pronoun,  this  separa- 
tion of  the  component  parts  does  not  take  place;  e.  g.  a(^  rbeil 
bie  ^nne  au  fgtna  (from  aufgebcn)/  just  as  the  sun  was  rising; 
to (  n  n  ct  nut  a  n  ( a  me  (from  anfommcn)  !  would  that  he  might  ar^ 
rive!  3n&em  tcb  aui  ^aufe  o  c  c  b  e  t  g  t  n  g/ as  I  was  passingby  the 
house.    IDle  Sb^te/  wctcbc  flcb  auftbat/the  door  which  opened. 

§  149.  In  compounds  of  the  second  class,  the  constituent 
parts  remain  inseparaily  connected  throughout  the  entire  con- 
jugation of  the  verb,  and  the  perfect  participle  does  not  assume 
the  augment  3  e,  if  the  first  component  is  one  of  those  insepa- 
rable particles  mentioned  above  (§  122)  ;  but  if  it  is  a  noun  or 
an  adjective,  the  augment  is  prefixed  to  the  entire  compound ; 
0-  g-  tcb  »erticrc,  I  lose,  tcb  »erlor/  I  lost,  part,  oerlorett/  lost 
But,  friJbiVtrfetT/  to  breakfast  (compounded  with  the  adjective 
friib/  early),  perf.  part.  3  c  fri'ibftiicft ;  rec^tfertigcn,  to  justify  (from 
rec^t,  just),  per£  part.  9  e  recfttfertigt/  &c. 
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1 150*  \erb8  confounded  with  mibstantivea  or  adjectives 
are  generally  inseparable,  when  they  so  coalesce  in  sense  as 
to  form  one  complex  conception ;  but  when  their  union  is  so 
slight,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  words,  they  are  se- 
pamble ;  e.  g.  @tatt  finten,  to  take  place ;  t^od)  ad^ttn,  to 
esteem  highly ;  led  fpred)en/  to  acquit ;  perf.  parts.  @tatt  ^e* 
funttn,  \fcd)  ^ead^tet,  led  gefpro(^fn« 

S  151.  When  the  verb  is  compounded  with  a  particle  (i. 
e.  %ith  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  a  simple  prefix),  the  accent 
determines  to  which  of  the  two  classes  the  compound  belongs. 
If  the  particle  is  accented,  the  compound  is  separable  ;  but  if 
the  principal  accent  falls  on  the  verb  itself^  the  compound  is  in- 
separable. 

A  list  of  inseparable  prefixes  has  already  been  £;iven  above 
(§  122.  2d). 

S  152.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  following  adverbs  and 
prepositions  are  separable : —  a  b,  a  n^  a  u  f^  a  u  d/  bti,hax, 
tin,  foxtf  (^er,  \^  ixif  and  the  compounds  oi  bet  and  bin: — 
berab/  btnetn,  &c. ;  nac^^  nitttx,  ob^  loox^wt^iu, 
luriicf.* 

EXAMPLES. 

onfommcti/  to  arrive,  part,  angefemmen ; 

aufflcb«n,     to  rise,  *'     aufgcflonben ; 

botbrtn^cii/  to  offer,  "     botgchrQd)t ; 

fcrtfabreti/  to  continue,  **  fbrtgefabrcn ; 
locgioerfen/  to  throw  away,  <*  wcggcwerfen ; 
gubrtngcn,    to  spend,  *«     ^g(&tad)t. 

§  153.  Compounds  with  bttrd^,  b  inter^  uhtx,  nm,  unt 
ttx,  9  D  K  and  n>  t  e  b  e  r  are  separabJtn,  when  the  accent  rests 
«m  tiie  particle ;  they  are  inseparable,  when  ii  rests  on  the  verb 
itself  ($  122.  5th). 

It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  in  one  apd  tk^  sam^  compound  this 
difference  of  accentuation  has  given  rise  to  different  signiflo^ons. 

EXAMPLES. 

burft  b  1 1  n  g  (  n  (inseparable) ,  to  penetrate,  part,  bur  A  btttap<i|$ 
bnrcbbtinaen    (separable),    to    press    through   a  crowd,  parr. 

bnrcbA^^rungen; 
bnt<!btctf(n  (insep.)/  to  travel  orer^ part,  burcbvdf*!; 
bard)  reifen  (sep.)/  tc  travel  through,  part,  b  u  t  (b  geretft ; 
ftberfftbtcn  (insep.;,  to  convince, /^aW.  fiber  fftbtt; 
i  b  <r  fftb^^n  (Sep.),  to  convey  over,  part,  fiber  gefttbtrt ; 

*  Compare  ako  the  table  of  sepsrable  and  inieparable  verbs  on  pages  S9 
and  53. 
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avtet  ^  0 1 1  r  n  (inwp.)/  to  entertain,  part*  nntvr  (  o  ( t  c  n  ; 
n  n  t  c  r  l)altcn  (9ep,),  to  hold  under,  part,  u  n  t  e  r  gc(K^tcn  ; 
mH  c  n  (  e  n  (insep.)^  to  finish,  part.  ocU  c  n  t  e  t ; 
0  e  (Igttfpen  (sep.)/  to  fill  by  pouringr  into,  part,  o  o  ( (  gegcffeiu 

Remark.  Compounds  with  the  preposition  rotter  (which 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  adverb  ro  t  e  t  c  r)  are 
always  inseparable,  the  accent  being  inrariably  assumed  by  the  verb 
itself;  as,  n>t^cr {€Qtn,io  confute,  part.  mUx  (cat;  n}t^cr|lcf)cn,  to 
withstand,  part,  lot^nitonti'n.  The  adverbial  prefix  m  1 9  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  definite  rule,  as  the  accent  does  not  in  all  instancA 
decide  whether  it  is  separable  or  inseparable. 

6  154.  With  respect  to  the  infiniiive  of  compound  verbsi 
it  IS  to  be  remarked,  that  the  particle  )u  (§  12U)  is  placed  be- 
fore it,  if  the  verb  b  inseparable ;  if  separable,  it  is  inserted  be- 
tween the  two  components,  and  constitutes  one  word  with 
them ;  e.  g.  )  u  enttoeit^en^  to  desecrate ;  )  u  icvfatlett,  to  fall 
into  pieces ;  but,  an^iu^fangen/  to  begin ;  toeg^iu-werfen/  to 
throw  away ;  )urucf«)u«tretben/  to  drive  back,  &c. 

§  155.  Compounds  generally  follow  the  conjugation  of 
their  simple  verbiB.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple 
forms  of  a  separable  compound  :— 

9  b  r et f  e H/  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular* 

i^  rdre  a^,  bu  reifcfl  ob,  cc  tetfct  id^  tetfe  ah,  tu  teifcfl  ah,  er  reifet 
(rcipl)  Ob ;  ob ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

mUx  tcifcR  ab.  \f)t  teifet  (rctpt)  ah,  mv  reifcn  o(,  i^c  cctfet  ah,  fit  vcifm 
ff  mfen  ah  ah. 

iMPERrECT. 

Singular.  Singular. 

yk  mTte  ob,tn  cciptefl  ah,n  vctpte    i((  xcx^cH  ah,  bu  retfetefl  ah,  ct  tei 
$bi  fcteab; 

Plural.  Plural, 

mkt  reirtm  ah,  x\)t  retpttt  ah,  f!e    mtt  retfctcn  ah,  tgc  retfctet  ah,  fU 
rciftoi  ah.  retfeten  ah. 

Imperative. 
Singular.  Plural. 

t^  (tn)  ab,  vctfe  et  ah ;  reifen  tott  ab,  mfct  (rcipt)  i(r  ah, 

tftfen  f[e  ah. 
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InrimriTEs.  PAftTiciPLis. 

Pres.  abrctfcn  or  abgurctfi?n.  Pres.  Part  abretfcnb. 

Perf.  a&gcreift  ffin.  Perf.  Part,  abgcrcift  * 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  VERB. 

I.      AOBBBHEIO'. 

§  156.  The  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  nommative  in 
number  and  person.  In  German  the  subject  cannot  be 
omitted  as  in  the  Classical  languages,  in  which  the  termina- 
tion of  the  verb  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  difference  of  per- 
son and  number ;  except  in  the  second  person  of  the  impera« 
tive  singular,  when  tUf  like  the  English  t/ioti,  is  expressed  only 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  e.  g.  t  d)  lefC/ 1  read  ;  b  u  rebefl^ 
thou  speokest ;  ter  @turm  f^at  an^Qttoht,  the  storm  has  ceased 
to  rage  ;  tie  Snaben  fptelen,  the  boys  are  playing.  But,  m- 
perat-vehel  lefe!  read, speak  (thou) !  @ptele/  fitnt^auf 
ter  Sautter  Sc^ood !  Play,  my  child,  on  thy  mother's  lap  I 
(Schiller.) 

Exception  1.  When  several  verbs  constitute  a  compound  predi- 
cate to  one  subject,  it  is  only  expressed  with  the  first.  iOu  arbctt<fi 
Dtc(,  1 1  c6 1  c  f!  abet  rocntg  ayxi,  thou  labourest  much,  but  accomplish- 
est  little ;  unb  vc  IfixVi  nut  ftummem  ^armC/  c  e  t  M  fic6  btutenb  \ei, 
p  r  c 0 1  fte  ()cftt9  in  tie  2(tme^  fd)  n) t  n gt  ftc6  auf  fetn  9lc9  (^d)taer)/ 
and  with  mute  grief  he  hears  it,  tears  himself  bleeding  away,  ea- 
gerly folds  her  to  his  breast,  springs  upon  his  steed. 

Exce^»  2.  The  neuter  personal  pronoun  (  6  and  the  demonstra- 
tives ttc^  and  ta^  are  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural,  when 
the  substantive  after  the  verb  which  they  represent  is  plural ;  tie^ 
(t  n  t  nictne  S^riitet,  these  are  my  brothers ;  e£  ft  n  t  c^r(td)€  axflnnet/ 
they  are  honest  men. 

Jaxcep.  3.  In  reciting  the  multiplication  table,  the  Grermans  usei 
the  singular  where  the  plural  would  seem  proper ;  met  mol  fftnf  i  ft 
inxin^tg^  four  times  five  are  twenty,  &c. 

Excep,  4.  When  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  a  pronoun  of  the  first 
or  second  person,  it  is  sometimes  omitted  by  poetical  license ;  as, 
^aht  nun^  a6) !  ^^tlcfcpbtc^  Surtflerei  unt  a){ettctn  turc^u^  flutirt, 
I  have  now,  alas !  completely  mastered  philcsophy,  the  jurist's  crafty 
and  medicine  (Goethe's  Faust). 

§  157.  When  the  verb  refers  to  several  subjects  equally 
related  to  it,  it  must  be  put  in  the  plural ;  as,  yiad)t  unt  Xa^ 
flrttten  mtt  etnanter  um  ten  93or}ug/  night  and  day  were 
contending  with  each  other  for  the  preference.  When,  how- 
ever, the  subjects  are  connected  by  dutjuncUve  conjunctionst 
or  when  tJiey  are  regarded  as  one  complex  notion,  the  verb  is 
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in  the  mngiilar;  e*  g.  mtttt  ber  93ater  ne<^  fnn  @o(n  tfl  ba 
gemefeiT/  neither  the  father  nor  his  son  has  been  here ;  93tri 
ratb  unb  ^rgmct^n  (aufd^t  tit  aDen  Scfen,  treason  and  suspi- 
cion (combined)  lurch  at  every  corner ;  (ter  tfl  Vfeffer  uitb 
@a(S/  here  is  pepper  and  salt. 

§  158.  After  several  subjects  of  different  persons,  the  verb 
in  the  plural  agrees  tcith  the  first  person  in  preference  to  the 
second^  and  with  the  second  in  preference  to  the  third ;  e.  g.  td^ 
unb  ©u  (»tr)  finb  ©ruber,  I  and  thou  are  brothers  ;  S)u  unb 
bcr  Sater  (3brt  fctb  einanber  dbnltd),  you  and  your  father 
resemble  each  other.  Sometimes,  however,  the  verb  agrees 
with  the  nearest  nominative ;  i^  barf  reben,  mc^t  Su,  /  am  per- 
mitted to  speakt  not  thou. 

n*   TENSES. 

§  159.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  paradigms,  that  the 
German  verb  has  no  separate  forms  to  express  the  distinctions 
observed  in  En^sh  between  /  praise^  and  I  am  praisings  do 
praise^  I  praised^  and  I  toas  praising,  did  praise^  d^c,  all  of 
which  are  implied  in  the  one  form  t4)  lobe,  id)  (obte  (see  page 
279). 

§  160.  In  German,  as  in  English,  the  present  is  often  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  imperfect,  to  give  greater  animation  to 
iustorical  narration  (see  page  342). 

6  161.  The  present  is  used  in  place  of  the  future,  espe 
daily  if  the  event  is  regarded  as  certain  ;  as,  morgen  f  b  m  m  t 
er  MDteber,  to-morrow  he  will  come  again ;  fiinftt^e  S^cc^e  ret* 
fe  t^  na(^  Sonbon,  next  week  I  am  going  to  London  ;  oerlag 
tQidf  brauf,  tc^  taffe  fed)tenb  (ter  bad  Seben,  ober  fiii^xe  fte 
Ott^  ^(fen^  depend  upon  it,  I  sh^l  either  fighting  lose  my  life 
here,  or  lead  them  out  of  Pilsen  (Schiller).      (See  page  342). 

§  162.^  So  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  future  is  used 
instead  of  the  present,  and  the  future  perfect  instead  of  the 
perfect,  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  expression ;  e.  g. 
er  lotrb  wci^l  ntd^t  }U  ^aufe  fetn,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  at 
home,  er  n>  i  r  b  aud^egangen  f  e  t  n,  he  has  in  all  probability 
gone  out  (literally,  he  wUl  have  gone  out)  ;  ^n  mtrft  ^id)  at* 
trrt  i)aben,  you  must  have  made  (have  probMy  made)  a  mis- 
take. 

§  163.  The  imperfect,  the  perfect,  and  the  pluperfect  cor- 
re^KXid  on  the  whole  to  the  tenses  g[  the  same  name  in  Eng* 
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Eihf  with  this  exception,  that  when  simply  a  division  of  ftme, 
and  not  another  event  is  referred  to,  the  Germans  sometimes 
employ  the  perfect,  when  the  English  idiom  requires  the  im 
peifect;  e.  g.  geflem  fi n b  !3t)re  ^ud^er  angef  ommen^  yes- 
terday your  books  arrived  ;  er  t(l  le^te  S^oc^e  0eflorben/he 
died  last  week.  On  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  tenses,  and 
on  the  omission  of  the  auxiliary,  see  pages  343,  344,  and  Les 
sou  LVIL 

§  164.  As  to  the  moods  of  the  German  verb,  the  Indica 
iivCj  the  Subjunctive^  as  well  as  the  Conditionals  and  the  Im- 
periUicey  have  been  treated  at  large  and  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous examples  in  the  fermer  part  of  the  book,  so  that  a  iurthei 
analysis  of  them  in  this  place  would  be  superfluous.  On  the 
Subjunctive  and  Conditionals  see  Lessons  XC.  and  XCL,  and 
on  the  Imperative,  page  306. 

III.   THE   IITFINITIVE. 

§  165.  Besides  serving  to  form  the  compound  tenses  of 
the  verb  (§  134),  the  infinitive  mood  is  used  in  various  other 
relations*  either  with  or  without  the  preposition  )u. 

§  166.  All  infinitives  may  be  regarded  as  abstract  verbal 
substantives  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  frequently  employed 
as  such  in  every  case,  generally  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
cle; e.  g.  bad  ®i^en  tfl  x\fm  fc^bltd^^  sitting  is  injurious  to 
him;  ic^  bin  bed  ®  c^retbend  miibC/ 1  am  t£red  of  writing; 
a  urn  K  e  t  f  e  n  btfl  Du  nic^t  Qe^d)idt,  you  are  not  fit  for  travel- 
ling. 

S  167.  The  infinitive  is  employed  without  in  in  the  fellow- 
ing  instances : — 

1st,  When  it  stands  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition ;  as, 
gcbcn  tfl  feltgcr  ate  ne^imen,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive ;  flerben  tfl  ntc^td/  aber  (eben  unb  ntd)t  feben^ 
bad  ifl  ctn  Ungliicf  (gd^tttcr),  to  die  is  nothing,  but  to  live  and 
not  to  see,  that  is  a  wretched  lot  indeed. 

2d,  In  connection  with  the  auxiliaiy  verbs  of  nK>od  —  b  ii  r  ^ 
fen,  fbnnen,  taffen,  mogen,  miiffen,  follen,  tool* 
(en  (S  115.  2d),  and  in  particular  expressions,  also  with  baben 
and  tbun;  e.  g.  er  la^t  ettt  ^aud  ban  en,  he  orders  a 
house  to  be  built;  td^  barf  fptelen,  I  am  permitted  to  play; 
J)ii  f  0  n  fl  ntcbt  fl  e  b  I  e  n,  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  (ag  fie  geben, 
let  them  go ;  Su  b^fl  Qut  r  eben,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  speak 
fie  t but  mc^td  ate  wtinen,  she  does  nothing  Init  weep. 
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JUmmri.  Vfhitn  tbe  aaxiliary  ( a  f  f <  n«  in  the  sense  ot  to  order^ 
is  followed  by  an  infinitlTe,  the  latter,  though  active  in  German, 
mast  generally  be  rendered  by  the  passive  in  English;  as,  cc  16 pt 
ein  S5iid)  c  t  n  b  t  n  t  c  H/  he  orders  a  book  to  be  bound,  &c. 

3d,  In  connection  with  the  verbs  (etgcn^  to  order;  (^etgen 
and  nennen,  to  call;  (^elfen^  to  help;  le^ren^  to  teach; 
lernen,  to  learn,  and  madden,  to  make;  e.  g.  ffci^  iffn  %t» 
l^eit !  tell  him  to  go  1 

4th,  When  joined  to  certain  verbs  denoting  an  exercise  of 
the  senses ;  as,  fe(^en,  to  see;  ibtttt^  to  hear;  fiiM^n^ 
to  feel ;  fin  ben,  to  find ;  as,  id)  fcj^c  ifen  fommen,  lefeii,  jetd^ 
ntn,  I  see  him  coming,  reading,  drawing,  6ic, ;  td)  \)bxt  il^n 
fiiiQCttf  fptelen,  I  hear  him  singing,  playing;  tc^  fanb  t^n  fc^laffn, 
ft^en,  I  found  him  sleeping,  sitting.  In  this  connection  the  in- 
finitive has  the  signification  of  the  present  participle. 

5th,  Tlie  infinitive  is  employed  without  }u  in  connection  with 
the  following  verbs  : — b  t  e  t  b  e  n,  to  remain ;  9  e^en,  to  go ; 
fat^xetif  to  ride  in  a  carriage ;  rettett/  to  ride  on  horseback ; 
6.  g.  Wctbcn  ®ie  fi$en,  keep  your  seat ;  er  gc^t  bettctn,  he  goes 
a  begging ;  fie  faftren  fpajteren,  they  take  an  airing,  a  ride  in 
a  carriage ;  er  rettet  fpajteren/  he  takes  a  ride  on  horseback. 

§  168.  By  an  idiom,  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  auxiliary 
verbs  of  mood  —  thxfcn,  f onnen,  tnb^en,  mh^en,  foOen,  woQen^ 
lafftn,  and  also  the  verbs  (etgen,  ^elfen,  feorcn/  feljen/  lertten, 
le^ren,  assume  the  form  of  the  infinitive,  instead  of  the  perfect 
pturticiple,  when  they  stand  in  connection  with  another  infini- 
tive ;  e.  g.  er  l^at  fid)  md)t  xuixen  turf  en  (instead  of  geburft)/ 
he  has  not  been  permitted  to  stir ;  Sit  ^dttefl  f ommen  f  0  11  e  n 
(instead  of  aefodtV  you  ought  to  have  come ;  ^t^x  t^aht  tie  ^etnbe 
Snatanb'd  fennen  lernen/  ye  have  learnt  to  know  the  enemies 
of  &igland.  It  is  now  customary,  however,  regularly  to  employ 
the  participle  of  the  verbs  lemen  and  (e^ren  instead  of  the  in- 
finitive ;  as,  er  ^at  it)n  f ennen  9  e  t  e  r  n  t,  he  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  him;  id)  ()abe  it^n  getc^nen  gelef^rt/  I  have 
taught  him  drawing. 

THE   INFINITIVE   WITH  Jtt», 

§  169.  The  infinitive  with  gu  is  sometimes  employed  in- 
stead  of  the  simple  infinitive,  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition* 
especially  when  in  an  inverted  proposition  it  comes  after  its 
pvedicate;  e.g.  ed  gegtemt  tern  DfRanne/  tl^atiQ  }u  fein^  it 
behoTes  man  to  be  diligent,  dec* 
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(  170.  When  the  infinitive  with  )tl  is  not  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  verbal  substantive  in  an 
oblique  case,  corresponding  either  to  the  Latin  supine  (ama' 
turn,  amaiu)j  or  to  the  gerund  (amandi-^do — dum — -doj^  It  is 
thus  used : — 

Ist,  Afler  substantives,  especially  such  as  signify  an  inclina" 
turn  or  affection  of  the  mind,  opportunity,  time,  4^. ;  as,  Dftet^ 
^\m^,  inclination ;  gntfdjUtg/  resolution ;  gifer,  zeal ;  SO^urft/ 
courage  ;  guft  desire  ;  ^^xt,  time ;  ©elegenbett/  opportunity ; 
cr^otgufl  iu  retfcn,  }u  effen,  &c.,  he  has  a  mind  to 
travel,  to  eat,  or  he  is  desirous  of  travelling,  of  eating,  &c. ;  e^ 
tft  3^i^  Jtt  a  rbeiten,  \\x  fcftlaf  en,  it  is  time  to  work,  to 
sleep. 

2d,  Afler  adjectives — signifying  possihility,  duty,  necessity, 
easinets,  difficulty,  and  the  like ;  as,  mbgtid)/  untncQlid),  oer^ 
pflid)tet,  genotftigt,  leic^t,  fd)n)er,  J^art  <kc.  3ie  ©iirbe  i(l  fc^wcr 
)U  tva^tn,  the  buiden  is  hard  to  be  borne  ;  ed  tfl  mtr  unmogltc^ 
)U  f  ommeti/  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  come,  dtc. 

3d,  Afler  verbs,  generally  as  the  object  to  which  an  activity, 
a  desire,  or  emotion  of  the  mind  implied  by  them,  is  directed ; 
6*  g«  pd)  freucn,  to  rejoice ;  fid)  bemiiten,  to  strive ;  bofTen,  to 
hope;  getenfcn,  to  intend;  nbtj^icjcn,  jwtngen,  to  necessitate, 
compel;  ©crgejfen,  to  forget ;  »erbieten,  to  forbid,  &c. ;  ed  freut 
xax&i,  @te  }u  fe^en,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  er  bemu()te  fic^,  i^n 
einjubolen/  he  strove  to  overtake  him ;  tc^  ratfee  Dir,  gu  f4)n)ei« 
gen,  I  advise  you  to  be  silent. 

§  171.  4th,  Afler  many  verbs  which  serve  to  designate  the 
iiTiie  or  mode  of  an  action ;  as,  anfangen,  to  begin ;  aufl^oren/ 
to  cease  ;  fortfa^ren,  to  continue  ;  eifen,  to  hasten ;  pflegen,  to 
be  wont ;  ©ermogcH/  to  be  able ;  brauc^en,  to  need  ;  fd)etnen,to 
appear;  mtffen,  to  know;  e.  g.  er  fdngt  an  gu  jingen,  }u  tangen, 
he  begins  to  sing,  to  dance ;  er  oermag  ntd^t  }U  fprec^en,  he  is 
not  able  to  speak ;  J)u  fc^einjl  ed  nid)t  }u  wijfen,  you  appear  not 
to  know  it,  &C. 

5th,  The  infinitive  with  }u  is  sometimes  employed  as  the 
predicate  of  a  proposition  in  connection  with  the  copula  f  e  tn, 
to  express  the  possibility  or  necessity  of  an  action.  The  infin- 
itive, in  this  conifection,  though  active,  has  generally  a  passive 
signification ;  as,  e^  ifl  feinc  ^txt  yix  »ertieren,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  fein  ®ternbtlb  tft  su  feben,  no  star  is  to  be  seen;  er 
ifl  ntrgenb^  aitjutreffen,  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  same  signification  with  baben ;  er  bat  bter  ntd)td  gu 
fageih  he  has  nothing  to  say  here  ;  wad  b<^ft  X)u  gutbun?  what 
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buTB  yoa  to  do  ?    It  is  }a»  constniction  (^  the  iiifinhiTey  wUdi 
has  given  rise  to  the  future  participle  (§  121.  Sd). 

0th,  The  infinitive  with  gii  serves  sometimes  to  denote 
the  purpose  or  design  of  an  action  or  state  expressed  by  a 
previous  verb,  in  which  case  the  particle  um  usually  is  pre- 
fixed to  add  emphasis  to  the  expression  ;  e.  g.  tc^  htnrm,  u  m 
!Dtt  Sijd^er  gti  brtngen,  I  come  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  you 
books ;  er  Qe\^t  in  tie  @tabt,  tt  m  mtt  etnem  J^reunte  }ufam^ 
men  in  fommen^  he  goes  into  town  in  order  to  meet  a  friend. 

IV*     PARTICIPLES. 

§  172.  Participles  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  follow 
the  same  rules  of  inflection.  Ser  Itebente  fSattv,  the 
afibctionate  father ;  etn  cjeh'ebted  §(\nt,  a  beloved  child.  So 
also  substantively  : — ter  ©crtcfene,  one  who  has  recovered  from 
sickness ;  bte  ®ttxbtnte,  the  dying  woman ;  tad  SScrlangte^ 
that  which  was  wished  for,  6lc. 

§  173.  The  present  and  perfect  participles  are  frequently 
used  as  adverbs  of  manner ;  e.  g.  Oie  fprec^en  fl  t  e  §  e  n  t/ 
you  speak  fluently ;  errot^enb  folgt  er  ibrcn  Spuren, 
blushing  he  follows  her  steps.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  perfect  participles,  in  connection  with  the  verb  f  o  m  m  en/ 
to  come ;  (anient  fommt  ter  Sturm  g  e  fl  o  g  en,  ter  tie  ^larn^ 
me  braufent  fuc^t  (®d)itter),  howling  the  blast  comes  flying, 
and  roaring  seeks  the  flacie  ;  er  fommt  gelaufen,  geritten,  he 
comes  running,  riding,  &;c. 

§  174.  Participles,  like  adjectives,  serve  either  to  form 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  or  they  are  joined  to  a  noun  in 
an  aUribuiive  sense  {§  52)  ;  e.  g.  ter  ^lann  ift  g  e  ( e  b  1 1/ 
the  man  is  learned,  and  ter  g  e  1  e  b  1 1  e  ^ann,  the  learned 
man;  tie  IRac^t  ift  »erfloffen,  the  night  is  past,  and  tie 
©crfloffcnc  SRad)t,  the  past  night;  tad  SfQaJfer  ifl  fie* 
tent/  the  water  is  boiling,  and  tad  ft  e  t  e  n  t  e  SBaffer^  the  boil- 
ing  water ;  tie  \fantfcf)aft  iff  e  n  t  j  ii  cf  e  n  t,  the  landscape  is 
charming,  and  tie  ent}iicfente  Santfd)aft/  the  charming 
landscape. 

The  present  participle,  however,  is  not  genetally  used  in  the 
predicative  sense,  unless  it  has  entirely  assumed  the  signification 
of  an  adjective;  thus  we  cannot  say  : — ^tcb  bin riifcnb^ (ti*bi*n^, fchcntV 
1  am  calling,  loving,  seeing;  but : — icb  rufc,  WcU,  fcbf.    (§  159  ) 

§  175.  In  connection  with  another  verb,  the  present  par« 
ticif^e,  either  alone  or  qualified  by  other  words,  frequently 
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stands  as  the  abridged  form  of  a  sabordinate  propositioD,  senr 
ing  to  express  the  time^  manner^  eause^  or  condition  of  the  ac 
lion  denoted  by  the  verb ;  as,  tied  bet  mtr  b  e  n  f  e  n  b/  fd)(tef  tc^ 
etn  {lime)y  revolving  these  things  with  myself,  I  fell  asleep,  in* 
stead  of,  tnbem  x&i  t)ted  bet  mtr  felbfl  la&itt,  &c.,  whilst  I  was 
revolving,  &;c. ;  t^m  tte  ^anbe  t  r  ii  c(  e  n  b,  nabm  er  Kbfd)teb 
{manner)^  shaking  his  hands  he  took  leave ;  fein  9(bbtlb  ixxU 
betfte,aaetnbadf6rper(ofe  SSort  Dere^renb;  i.  e.  weU  fie 
aOetn  bad  forperlofe  Sort  Derebrt  {cause)  (Sc^tOer)/  Ae  tole- 
rates no  image,  adoring  the  incorporeal  word  alone. 

This  construction,  however,  is  not  as  extensive  in  German 
as  in  English,  and  entirely  inadmissible,  when  the  subject  of 
the  participle  is  different  from  that  of  the  verb,  or  when  in 
English  we  employ  the  compound  participle.  Thus  we  cannot 
say,  the  sun  htAng  risen^  I  set  out  on  my  journey,  but  trAeit  the 
sun  had  arisen,  d^c,  a  ( d  bte  Sonne  auf^esan^en  toar^  retf  te  tc^ 
ab )  after  having  breakfasted^  he  read  his  paper,  n a d) b em  er 
defrubfhicft  bfttte  (afler  he  had  breakfasted),  (ad  er  fetne  3^iU 
fc^rift  (see  page  279). 

§  176.  In  certain  expressions  only,  both  the  present  and 
the  perfect  participle  are  used  absolutely  in  the  accusative 
case;  e.  g.  bad  ^ud)  foflet,  ben  Stnbanb  abgerec^net, 
)toet  ^bdler/  the  book  costs  two  crowns,  exclusive  of  the  bind- 
uig ;  fte  feufset  ^tnaitd  tn  bte  ftnflere  IRad^t/  bad  Sluge  ^tm 
SBetnen  getriibet  (@d)tC[er)^  she  sighs  out  into  the  murky 
night,  her  eyes  bedinmied  by  the  gushing  tears ;  er  trat  tn  bad 
3tmmer,  ten  $ut  auf  bem  Sopfe,  ben  ©tocf  tn  ber  4^«nb/  he  en- 
tered  the  room,  with  the  hat  on  his  head,  and  cane  in  his  hand. 
In  this  last  example  the  participle  babenb^  having,  may  be  sup- 
plied, t^  link  the  expression  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition. 

^  177.  The  perfect  participle,  when  formed  from  transitivt 
verbs,  has  always  a  passive  signification,  and  is  therefore  used  ad* 
jectively  only  by  way  of  exception.  When  formed  from  refiexivs 
or  impersonal  verbs,  it  is  employed  neither  in  an  attributive  nor  in 
a  predicative  sense,  but  serves  simply  to  form  the  compound  ten- 
ses; as,  id)  babe  mid)  gcfrcut/  ^eStgert,  gefcb&mt,  I  have 
rejoiced,  been  vexed,  ashamed ;  c«  bot  g  e  r  c  g  n  e  t^  g  e  f  cb  n  e  1 1  it 
has  rained,  snowed ;  but  not,  itx  gc^eutC/  gefcbismte  3){ann ;  nor,  bet 
9){onn  if!  gefrcuf^  gcfd)(Smt^  &c.  Of  intransitive  verbs  those  only, 
which  take  the  auxiliary  fein,  may  be  used  in  the  attributive  re- 
lation, as  well  as  in  the  predicative;  e.  g.  ^i  ^au$  ifl  obge* 
b t a  n n f,  the  house  is  burnt  down,  and  ba^  abgebrannte  ^aw^, 
the  house  which  has  burnt  down ;  tet  ^reunb  ifl  angefommen, 
Ibe  friend  has  arrived,  and  bee  ongef  cmmcnc  ^reunb,  the  friend 
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who  has  arrived.    Some  participles  hare  aiwamed  the  signification 
of  adjectives,  and  may  even  be  compared.    (See  $  63.  Ist.) 

iVo/«.    The  government  of  verbs  is  treated  of  at  the  close  of  tho 
table  of  irregular  verbs  below. 


ADVERBS. 

§  178.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  verbs,  of  ac^ectives,  and  of  other  adverbs. 
Adverbs  correspond  to  the  questions  where?  when? 
how  ?  to  what  degree  f  &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

mc  ift  ba«  ^ferb  ?  Where  is  the  horse  ; 

(Srtfl  nitj^cnttf  ju  finben.  He  is  nowhere  to  be  foand. 

^emmen  @t<  herein!  Walk  in ! 

SB  a  n  n  tfl  cr  an^cfcnimcn  ?  When  did  he  arrive  1 

Grifl  geftrrn  gcflcrbcn.  He  died  yesterday. 

>Det  Jtnabe  fchrcibt  fc^dn,  cUx  cr  The  boy  writes  beautifully,  hot 

liept  f  (^  1  e  d)  t.  reads  poorly, 

iS>€t  IfBatcr  i(l  f  e  f)  t  btftrttOt;  The  &ther  is  very  sad. 
iDie    IRofe    tfl   autfn(t)nunb  The  rose  is  exceedingly  beauti- 

f((en.  fill. 

§  179.  With  respect  to  their  signification,  adverbs 
may  be  divided  into  six  classes : — 

Ist,  Adverbs  of  PZoce.  These  ma  j  either  designate  re^/ tn  a 
jlacey  in  answer  to  the  question  where  ?  as,  uberaCt/  aCtentf^af^ 
ben,  every  where  ;  irgenbwo,  any  where  ;  mx^mH,  nowhere  ; 
\i\tXf  ba,  bort,  here,  Uiere  ;  wo,  where ;  augett,  without ;  tnnen, 
within ;  oben,  above ;  untett,  below ;  ^inten,  behind ;  »om,  be- 
fore ;  tt&iX%,  on  the  right  hand ;  IxnH,  on  the  left  hand ;  and 
the  compounds :  brcben  Ct«r?oben)/  there  above ;  brunten  (bar^ 
unten),  below  ;  braujjen,  out  of  doors ;  btenteben/  here  below ; 
bteffett^/  on  this  side;  jenfett^/  on  that  side; — or,  motion  or 
direction  towards  a  place,  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  ? 
babcr,  along;  btcrber,  hither;  babtn,  thither;  ierab,  down 
{towards  the  speaker)  ;  btnab,  down  (away  front  the  speaker)  ; 
bergauf/  up  hill ;  bergab,  dowTi  bill ;  Dorwdrtd,  forward ;  ri'icf* 
wartd/  backwards ;  btmrnefrDartS/  toward  heaven,  &c. 

2d,  Adverbs  of  Time.    These  denote  either  a  point  or  pe^ 
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riod  of  time,  in  answer  to  the  questions  when  7  how  hmg 
fince  1  by  what  time  7  as,  tann,  then ;  wantt,  when ;  bamaU^ 
mt  that  time ;  itun/  yzt^t,  now ;  etnfl^  once ;  nod),  still ;  fd)en/ 
bercitd/  already;  DormaU,  fonfl,  heretofore,  formerly;  bate, 
soon ;  funftig,  hereafter ;  neu(id),  jungfl,  recently ;  anfang^/  at 
first ;  te^  SO^orgend,  ted  8(bcnbd,  in  the  morning,  in  the  eve. 
ning ;  geflern,  yesterday ;  ^cutc,  to-day ;  morgcn,  to-morrow ; 
JC/  \zraM,  ever ;  nie,  never,  &c.  ;^-or  a  duration  of  time  ;  as, 
attegcit,  at  all  times ;  mrntx,  flctd,  always  ;  langc,  long. 

3d,  Adverbs  of  Modality^  which  are  either  c^rmaih>e^  nega* 
iive^  potential^  opttUivey  tnterrogattve^  or  impertttive;  as,  {a/  yes; 
boc^,  however ;  fcetltd)^  jwar/ uoush,  however ;  fiirtooi^r/ toa(^r^ 
Kc^,  wixHid),  verily,  truly,  actuaJly,  in  very  deed;  fid)erlt((^ 
surely; — ncin,  no;  nid^t,  not;  feinedwcgd,  by  no  means; — 
meHtidjt,  perhaps;  Koa^rfc^etnttd^/  probably;  etwa,  too()l/  per- 
haps, indeed; — »enn  tod)/  tag  tod&,  would  that;— ob,  if;  etr 
»a,  wobi/  perhaps,  perchance;  nun,  now;  benn,  then; — turd^« 
an^,  aderttngft,  fd)lec^terb{ng§,  by  all  means,  absolutely,  Sic* 

4th,  Adverbs  of  Quantity,  derived  Grom  numerals,  and  an- 
swering to  the  questions  how  much  7  how  many  7  e.  g.  etwad^ 
somewhat;  gang/  entirely;  genug/  sufficiently;  met,  much; 
wcntg,  little ;  tbctte,  partly ;  mciflend,  mctflentbette,  mostly,  for 
the  most  part ;  crflend,  firstly ;  gn)Ctten§,  secondly,  &c. ;  ferner, 
fiirther,  moreover ;  (extend/  lastly ;  gwetmaf,  twice,  &c. ;  tins 
fad),  simple  ;  mHfad),  many  fold,  &c.     (§  80.) 

5th,  Adverbs  of  Quality  or  Manner,  which  answer  to  the 
question  how  7  as,  ^ihdlid),  fi>rtunately;  fc^on,  beautifiilly; 
fcbled^t,  badly;  flei'gig,  diligently,  <kc.;  fo,  so,  thus;  mie,  as, 
how;  eben  fo,  just  so,  dtc.  Many  of  this  class  are  originally 
adjectives  or  participles. 

6th,  Adveros  of  Intensity ;  as,  febr,  very ;  aax,  quite ;  fo^ 
gat/  even;  au§er{l,  iod)%  ungemetn,  extremely,  nighly,  uncom- 
monly; ganslic^,  ©oKi'g,  entirely,  fully;  bctnabe,  fa%  ahnost, 
nearly;  nur,  only;  fanm,  scarcely;  b6d)flend,  at  the  most; 
wentgflend,  at  least ;  weit,  bei  wettem,  by  fer,  dec 

§  180.      OBSEBVATIONS   OX  THE   ADVEEBS. 

Ohs.  1.  Beginners  should  carefully  mark  the  distinefion  be- 
tween the  adverbs  b  t  n  and  b  c  r^  for  which  there  are  no  correspond- 
ing terms  in  English ;  b  t  n  denotes  motion  away  from,  and  b  c  v 
pproximation  towards  the  person  speaking.  These  words  have 
iven  rise  to  a  number  of  compounds,  all  of  which  participate  in 
il«  original  signification.     Examples :— - 
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Away  from,     *  towards    the    speaker. 


binoO, 

i)irab. 

down ; 

htnauf^ 

^erauf. 

up; 

b'tnouf/ 

6crau5/ 

out; 

bincin. 

liercin. 

in; 

f)inu(>cr/ 

i)ixiibcv, 

across. 

So  also — t  a  I)  in,  thither,  to  that  place ;  tafjex,  thence,  from  that 
piace  *  t c r t  b i H/  to  yonder  place ;  tortf)eC/  from  yonder  place ; 
wti)  in,  whither ;  xoof)tx,  whence,  &c. 

Ofts.  2.  To  adverbs  of  intensity  may  be  added  the  compound 
proportionals  i  c  —  i  f ,  or  i  c  —  t  c  |l  c,  or  fc — u  m  f  c,  the — the ;  as, 
1 1  gr59cr^  t  ( ft  c  U^ct,  the  greater,  the  better ;  \  e  linger  rr  (cbt,  u  m  f  o 
f<^(cd)tcr  rottt  n,  the  long^er  he  lives,  the  worse  he  becomes. 

Obs.  3.  The  adverb  of  place,  t  o,  is  derived  from  the  demonstra^ 
live  pronoun  t  c  r,  and  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  on  ttcfan  Orte^ 
in  this  place.  So  the  adverb  n}C,  the  correlative  of  ta,  is  derived 
from  the  relative  pronoun  to  e  r^  and  stands  instead  of  on  tocld)^ m 
fOxtt,  in  which  place.  Both  to  and  nt,  therefore,  are  termed  pro- 
nominal adverbs*  As  adverbs  of  place  they  are  combined  with  H  n 
and  \)cx,  and  form  the  compounds  tobtn,  tai)cv,  n)cf)tn^  ipcbcr. 

Obs.  4.  Besides  serving  as  adverbs  of  place,  ta  (tax),  and  too 
(wcv),  are  often  compounded  with  prepositions,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  dative  and  accusative  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  tcx,  and 
of  the  relative  or  intenogative  toer,  toctc^cr.  Thus  the  Ger- 
mans regularly  say : — 

tcUi,  therewith,  instead  of  Ui  ttm ; 

wcWt,  wherewith,  —  bet  n>c(c6cm ; 

tomit,  thereby,  —  mtt  tern ; 

njomit,  whereby,  —  niit  roclc^^cni ; 

boturd)/  through,  by  it,  —  burd)  to^  ; 

tocburd)^  through,  by  which,  —  burd)  wdc^^c^ ; 

bofiir,  for  that,  —  ffit  bo6 ; 

mcffir,  for  which,  —  ffir  toUd^ti ; 

boron,  thereon,  —  on  bcm ; 

moron,  whereon,  —  on  n7((d)cm ; 

boocn,  thereof,  —  Dcn  Um ; 

toewn,  whereof,  —  ocn  nxlc^ein ; 

boju,  thereto,  —  ju  bcm ; 

mega,  whereto,  —  ju  wctc^cm. 

Obs.  5.  Some  adverbs  are  compared  like  adjectives. 
Their  mode  of  comparison  has  already  been  explained  (§  68), 

Obs,  6.  On  the  position  which  the  negative  ntc^t  and 
adverbs  generally  are  to  occupy  in  sentences,  see  Lesson  C. 
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PREPOSITIONS, 

§  181.  A  preposition  is  a  word  which  is  joined  to 
nouns  or  pronouns,  to  point  out  their  relation  to  some 
other  word  in  the  sentence. 

§  182.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  German  pre- 
positions : — 


on^  oily  by,  near ; 

ottf^  on,  upon ; 
ani,  oat,  oat  of; 
ootct/       >  without,  on  the 
an^l^aih,  y     oatside ; 
bet,  near,  with,  by ; 
btnncii/  within ; 
bieff^it/  on  this  side ; 
^uv^,  through ; 
intQtpm,  over  against ; 
fOx,  ^r,  in  favour  of; 

am^'  \ *®^*^*»  against ; 

bolben,  >on  account  of; 
i)oibiv,  3 
^xnUt,  behind ; 
in,  in,  into ; 

fenfcit/  beyond ; 
fraft,  by  virtue  of; 
liini^,  alon?; 
laut,  accordii^^  to ; 
nut,  with ; 

nad),  after ; 


juna*fc  $ ''"'  ^  • 
ttebcn,  beside ; 
ncbfl/  together  with ; 
ebcr^atb,  abore ; 

•ftn<;   t without* 

fammt,  together  with; 
feit,  since,  from ; 
trc|,  in  spite  of; 

^^' Jabore,  oyer; 

urn,  about,  round ; 

um  —  wilUn,  for  Uie  sake  of ; 

un^ad)t€t,  notwithstandinff ; 

l9crniSs<?/  by  virtue  of; 

Dcn,  from,  oy,  of; 

l9Ct,  before ; 

to&hunt,  during ; 

mcum^  on  account  of; 

wib^x,  against; 

i«/to; 

3ufo(.qe,  in  consequence  of; 

gutotW,  against; 

gtoifc^n/  between,  betwixt. 


§  183.  Prepositions  require  the  substantives,  with  which 
they  are  connected,  to  be  put  either  in  the  Crenitwe^  the  Dattoe, 
or  the  Accusative*  Some  few  require  the  dative  in  one  signi- 
fication, and  the  accusative  in  another. 

I.    PSEP0SITI0N8   WHICH   OOYEBN  THB   GBNITITB* 

f  184.    The  prepositions  which  govern  the  genUive  eate^ 
: — anflatt  or  |latt/  ^alben  or  f^alber^  au$er(^a(b/  {imer(fa((. 
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otrrtalfc,  untcrjalt,  liieffeit,  jenfett,  fraft,  Uut,  mtttrifl  or  «et» 
mittelfl,  ungeadjtet,  ii!t»©fit  or  miffni,  »frm6i\e,  lodbren^,  toegeiv 
urn  —  loi'flen^  and  iaiiQi,  lufoi^e,  trc^  (see  §  188). 

EXAMPLHS. 

X  n  fl  a  1 1  fctnc^  i^oter^z  instead  of  his  father ;  tcr  (Sf)rc  t)  a  ( (>e  n, 
for  the  sake  of  honour ;  (iu^t;rf)a(t>  tcv  8tatt,  without  tlie  (utv  ; 
fcnfeit  ttf*  @rabc«,  beyond  the  grave;  f  toft  nu'inir^  lin\Xif>,  by 
virtue  of  my  office ;  (out  tc*  SWricfcf,  according  to  the  letter;  uns 
IV  c  i  t  tii  J<trd)l)(f£(/  not  far  from  the  church-yard ;  w^^tent  M 
Rxic^ii,  during  the  war ;  u  m  (c«  ^rtctcn^  ivi  (1  c  n^  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  t  r  0 1  fcincc  ^Q^t,  in  spite  of  his  power. 

II.    PREPOSITIONS   WHICH    GOVERN   THE    DATIVE    ONLY* 

§  185.     Prepositions  which  govern  the  daiive  case  alonev 
are : — aw^,  auger/  bet,  btnnen,  tnt^t^tn,  gegeniiber/  semag,  mil; 
na(^/  no(^fl/  l\xm&f%  nzh%  fammt,  fett,  tm,  i\x,  inm^tx,  aiid  ok 
when  it  is  equivalent  to  to  e  9  e  n,  on  account  o£ 

EXAMPLES. 

Gt  fontmt  ou<  lit  ^xx^i,  he  comes  from  church;  ou$er  2)lt 
loaten  2(Ue  Id,  all  were  present  except  you ;  tx  koc^nt  b  e  t  m  ^hdtt, 
he  lives  with  the  baker;  bin n en  ([always  refers  to  time)  jjoki 
SBed)en,  within  two  weeks ;  tx  gcbt  t()m  eittgcgtfn,  he  goes  to 
meet  him ;  m  it  mctnct  abutter,  with  my  mother ;  n  a  (ft  Um  ^oufr, 
to  the  heuse ;  n  e  b  fl  fcinrat  ^eun^e,  together  with  his  friend ;  f  ( il 
tnn  Sage,  since  that  <foy ;  |u  ^  SiucUe,  to  the  spring. 

in*     PREPOSITIONS  WHICH    GOVERN   THE   ACCIJSATIVS   OlfLT. 

$  166.  The  fl^owing  prepositions  require  the  occaiM^fOi 
only: — ttcrc^/  fur^  ^egen/  obne  or  fonber,  vm,  and  lotber.  n 

EXAMPLES. 

(Sx  retft  buvd)<  ganje  8anb/  ho  travels  through  the  entire 
country;  burd)  t^n  bin  id)  gtCicfltd)/  bj^him  I  am  made  happy;  et 
belobnt  mid)  fttr  mctne  9)2tt^*e,  he  rewards  me /br  my  trouble;  tec 
fiSotet  fcrat  f  tt  c  fctnc  jtinber,  the  father  provides /or  his  children; 
ffilann  f  ttt  9}{ann,  man  by  man;  id)  balte  ba^  f  ttr  ®cbmeid)e(et,  I  re- 
gard this  as  flattery ;  g  r  g  e  n  ben  ^trcm,  against  the  stream ;  a  e- 
gen  etnanber,  toti;ari«  ecch  other;  obne  3rvi?if«.*(|  without  doubt; 
e  n  b  e  t  ®(eid)cn,  without  an  equal ;  u  m  ctn  \\\)X,  at  one  o*plock ; 
nm  benit5mg^  about  the  king;  id)  fau^e  e^  um  jn^Sif  jtreu^cr,  1 
bought  it  for  twelve  kreu^rs;  totter  fetnen  ^rcunb,  against  his 
friend* 
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IV.      FRSPOBITIOIfS  OOVERNIKO    BOTH    THE   DATIVE   AUD 

ACCUSATIVE. 

§  187.  The  following  prepositions  are  sometimes  comicicU 
ed  with  the  dative,  and  sometimes  with  the  accusative  :— 
art/  auf,  gutter,  in,  neben,  iiber,  imter,  »or,  and  jwifc^en. 

With  respect  to  all  the  prepositions  of  this  class  it  is  to  be  ob« 
served,  that  when  they  imply  rest  or  motion  in  a  place^  they  are 
followed  by  the  dative,  in  answer  to  the  question  where  f  but  when 
they  imply  a  tendency  or  motion  from  one  place  to  anotJier^  they 
are  followed  by  the  accusative,  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  t 

EXAMPLES. 

dr  tocbnt  an  be m  ^axc,  he  lives  near  the  sea ;  cr  gc^t  a  n  ba  I 
itfer^  he  goes  towards  the  shore ;  tv  fd)r(tbt  a  n  fctnen  $rcunb^  be 
writes  to  his  friend ;  a  n  bet  &xdnie,  at  the  frontiers ;  er  arbcttct 
a  u  f  bem  ^etbC/  he  labours  in  the  field ;  a  u  f  t)ct  &d9uU,  al^  school ; 
er  jtc^t  0  u  f  ta^  Sant«  he  moves  into  the  country  ;  a  u  f  ten  Uhm^, 
for  the  evening ;  Winter  tcm  ^ouft%  behind  the  house ;  cr  fc^t  ftd^ 
b t  n t  e  c  t>cn  £)fen,  he  takes  his  seat  behind  the  stove;  cr  tfl  in  bcr 
^taDt/  he  is  in  the  city ;  id)  gchc  t  n  btc  @tatt/ 1  ain  going  into  the 
eity;  tm  ScrnC/ in  anger;  in  tie  |>ant  ncbmcn^  to  take  into  the 
hand ;  cr  flebt  n  e  b  c  n  mir/  he  is  standin^r  by  my  side ;  id)  felte 
mid)  n  e  b  c  n  t^ii/ 1  seated  myself  by  his  side ;  fiber  ben  ^terneit/ 
above  the  stars ;  tt  b  e  r  ten  S^u^  Q^^n,  to  go  across  the  river ;  u  n« 
tcr  fretem  ^tmmcl/  under  the  open  sky;  unter  fctnen  S^rdtern^ 
among  his  brothers ;  o  c  r  ibnt/  before  him ;  cr  fleUt  ftd)  U  o  r  ten 
&puQci,  he  takes  his  position  before  the  lool^og-glass ;  |  to  i  f  d)  e  n 
nitr  unt  t^tn,  between  me  and  him,  &c. 

S  188.  Of  those  prepositions  which  govern  the  genitive 
($184),  the  following  three  ma^  also  be  connected  with  the 
dative : — ( d  n  g  d ;  as,  (dn^d  ted  Uferd/  or  Idngd  tern  Ufer^  along 
the  shore  ; — i  u  j  o  ( 9  e,  which  with  the  genitive  precedes^  and 
with  the  dative  follows  the  noun ;  as,  gufolge  bed  Q3ertd)ted,  or 
bcm  S5erid?te  iufotge,  according  to  the  report ; — and  t  r  o  g ;  as, 
tro$  fetnem  {jerben  ®d?icffatc,  in  spite  of  his  hard  fete ;  tro^  bet 
©efaiir/  in  spite  of  the  dij^er. 

§  189.  When  prepositions  precede  the  definite  article,  thei 
often  coalesce  with  it  into  one  word,  as,  t  m/  for  in  tern/  ^.  I 
lift  of  these  contractions  has  been  given  above  (S  10^ 
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CONJUNCTIONS 

§  1 90  A  conjunction  is  a  word  by  which  two  si  nple 
sentences  are  united  into  one  compound  sentence^ 

§  191.  Conjunctions  have  been  variously  classified  accords 
ing  to  their  diflerent  significations.     They  are  : — 

1st,  Copulative;  uiifc,  and;  quc^,  also;  fo»e?^(  at§,  as  well 
as;  gufcem,  moreover;  an^extiem,  besides;  wetev — nod),  nei- 
ther— nor ;  ntd)t  iiur  or  nic^t  aUcin — fonfeern  oud),  not  only — 
but  also  ;  fernery  furthermore  ;  luc^ltid),  at  the  same  time. 

2d,  Disjunctive;  entwcter — cfcet/ either— or ;  e.  g.  ent* 
ID  e  t  e  r  grog  o  b  e  r  f  (ctn,  either  large  or  small. 

3d,  Adversative  ;  aber,  attetn,  but ;  fonfcern  (used  only 
after  a  negative),  but ;  tod),  jebod),  yet ;  tcnnod),  nevertheless ; 
fonft/  else ;  ©iclmebr,  rather ;  bingcgen/  on  the  contrary ;  md)t 
fo»oW"^<!ii^  ^i^itnet)v,  not  so  much — as  rather. 

4th,  Conditional;  wenit,  fo,  too,  wcfern,  if;  faCid  or  tm 
JJafl,  in  case  ;  mo  ni'djt,  if  not ;  e.  g.  »  e  n  it  id)  nut  etn  TOittel 
wugtc,  ten  <£d)at>en  wtcter  gut  ju  mac^cn!  if  I  only  knew  some 
means  of  repairing  the  damage  !  In  German  the  conjunction 
toenn  is  often  omitted,  and  then  the  verb  (if  the  tense  is  sijnple) 
or  the  auxiliary  (if  the  tense  is  compound)  takes  the  place  of 
the  conjunction ;  to  d  r  e  jl  Du  tier  getoefen,  mein  SSrutcr  ware 
uti^t  gcfterben,  for  »  e  n  n  ©u  bter  gewefen  to  d  r  e  ft^  &c.,  if 
thou  hadst  been  present,  my  brother  would  not  have  died. 

5th,  Concessive  ;  }toar/  to  be  sure,  indeed,  true  ;  toietoobl^ 
obiooW,  obfd?on,  obgletc^,  toenn  gletcf),  though,  ahhough  ;  e.  g. 
0  b  to  0  b  I  tod  ^Better  fd)bn  tft,  fo  fann  er  t>oc^  nic^t  an^QcUn, 
though  the  weather  is  fine,  he  is  nevertheless  unable  to  go  out. 
Compare  also  page  296. 

6th,  Causal  ;  benn,  for ;  fea,  toeiJ,  nun,  since  ;  e.  g.  id)  gcbe 
mit  Sir,  to  e  1 1  Su  l)cn  red)ten  5Beg  nid)t  fennft,  I  go  with  you, 
because  you  do  not  know  the  right  way ;  oortodrt^  mu§t  Su, 
ttnn  riicfiodrtd  fannft  Su  nid)t  mebr,  you  must  go  onwaid, 
(or  back  you  can  no  longer  go. 

7th,  Illative  ;  atfo,  barnm,  therefore ;  taber,  hence ;  beg^ 
l)alh,  begwegen,  urn  begwttten,  on  that  account;  foi^iid),  conse- 
quently ;  e.  g.  er  tft  franf,  f  o  1  g  ( i  d)  mug  er  gii  ^aiife  bletben, 
he  is  sick,  consequently  he  must  remain  at  home ;  ed  geftet 
ibm  md)t  mebr  iinter  ben  Wcn^djcn,  beg  to  eg  en  jcg  er  fid)  in  bi'e 
gtnfamfeit  suriicf,  he  was  no  longer  pleased  airong  meiii  there* 
fore  he  retired  into  solitude* 
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6th,  Final;  ta^,  that;  anf  ta^,  tamt,  in  order  that ;  urn 
III,  in  order  to ;  mix  ftrofeit  t'bn,  b  a  m  i  t  er  fid)  beffere,  we  punish 
him  in  order  that  he  may  reform ;  eilen  ®te/  tamit  @te  nic^t 
}U  fpdt  fommen/  make  haste,  lest  you  come  too  late. 

9th,  Comparative  ;  ai^,  lote,  ^kid)wU,  as,  just  as ;  fo,  so, 
thus;  aid  to^nn,  aU  tb,  as  when,  as  if;  gletd^  M  ob,  just  as 
if;  er  fiird)tete  fid)^  aU  ob  er  attetn  ware,  he  was  afraid,  as  if 
he  were  alone  ;  er  fteUU  fid)/  aU  fd)liefe  cr,  he  acted  as  if  he 
were  asleep. 

10th,  Conjunctions  expressing  a  relation  of  time  : — bamaU/ 
bann,  at  that  time,  then ;  inteffen/  meanwhile  ;  toxb^r,  guoot/ 
tb^x,  before,  sooner ;  barauf/  thereupon ;  (pentad)/  afterward ; 
feitbem/  since ;  M,  ia,  when ;  mann^  when ;  md^renb/  whilst ; 
intern,  tnbeffen/  in  that,  during  which  time  ;  bi^,  until,  dec. 

§  192.  For  those  conjimctions  which  require  the  verb  to 
be  put  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  see  page  180.  On  com- 
pound conjunctions,  entmeter — ober^  6ic.f  see  page  332. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

§  193.    Interjections  are  words  or  articulate  soondf 
expressive  of  sudden  emotion. 

The  most  important  interjections  used  in  German,  are :— - 

adb!  alas!  ah  bctla!  holla! 

ab !  ah !  but !  hurrah !  qaick ! 

ouf !  up !  bufcb !  hush  ! 

brav !  bravo !  fnacf^  I  crack  !  snap ! 

ci !  why !  eigrh !  Utter !  alas ! 

frtfd)!  brisk r quick!  cb!  c!  oh! 

ftrt!  away!  paff!  puff!  puff! 

®IM  ^u  !  success  to  you !  pfUt !  fy ! 

ha!  ha!  pc^taufcnl!  ^zounds! 

ba,  bO/ba!)u.  u.f  Pft!  ^ 


It!  ) 
bt!i 


b< !  ht^al  soho !  ho  there !  fd)t 

bait!  hold!  tcpp!  agreed! 

gMfo!^hu,xa.  heyday!  -b !  ^ ,  J  wo !  ala. ! 

bilf,  ^tmmc( !  hearen  help !  wcbtan !  well  then ! 
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Remark  1.  As  interjections  express  no  tliouglit,  bat  simply  oo^ 
breaks  of  feeling,  they  neither  govern  other  words,,  nor  are  they 
governed  by  any. 

Rem.  2.  They  stand  in  connection  with  every  case,  bjt  more 
particularly  with  the  nominative.  Jrifd) !  (SJcfcUcn,  |Vit  ^ur  xx^n^ ! 
Brisk !  my  workmen,  be  at  hand  !  Q  tcm  IS^crcn  gcfd>tc^r  c^  rcd)t ! 
ihe  fool  deserves  it ! 

Rem.  3.  The  use  of  n?c(i(/  n7ct)C/  ^i'xi,  is  elliptical,  frt  being 
understood.  They  always  require  the  dative  which  depends  on 
the  omitt?d  verb  ;  e.  g.  n>che  (fct)  tf)m !  wo  be  to  him !  .tui  (fct) 
ADtr !  hail  thou !  The  interjections  c,  o  d),  and  p  f  u  i  are  frequent- 
ly put  with  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  pfui  tcx  ®d)ont( !  for  shame !  A^ 
bc6  (^cnttff !  alas,  the  misery ! 

Note.  For  the  general  principles  of  Construction  and  a 
recapitulation  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  which  are  scattered 
Ihrough  the  book,  see  Lesson  103,  pages  356 — 363. 
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fflh. 
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i)c[^n,  to  help, 
einncti,  to  reflect, 

fonn. 

9(l)Clfen. 
gofcnncn. 
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■■ 

Sri n (on,  lo  diink. 

tronf. 
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IV 
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Jnlli'n,  la  fall, 
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©Ardkn,  to  write, 
SSciM-  lo  bile. 

fd)ri(&, 
I'iB, 
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a,  oil, 
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StbicCin,  to  shoot, 

f*cB, 
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ni 
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f*I"fl, 

gtfcblflgcr. 

*  TbeSthuidGtli  cUan  include  the  gn»lsi  put  oT  the  iiregulat  Tsrba. 
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EXPLANATORY  REMARKS. 

I.  The  first  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  e  into  a  in  the 
imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex.  @eben/  to 
give;  imperfect  gob;  past  part,  gecjeben.  To  this  class  must' 
be  added  :  bitten/  to  entreat  (beg),  which  changes  the  radical 
vowel  t  in  the  same  manner,  as :  imperfect  bat  j  past  part 
gebctcn. 

II.  The  second  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  e  or  i  into 
a  in  the  imperfect,  and  in  the  past  participle  into  o.  Ex.  We^* 
men,  to  take ;  imperf.  na^m ;  past  part,  cjenommen ;  gemtnnett, 
to  win  ;  imperf.  gewann  ;  past  part,  gemonnen.  To  these ^ust 
be  added,  gcbdreit/  produce  (to  give  birth  to),  which  has  a  in- 
stead of  t  iii  the  root,  as :  imperf.  gebar ;  past  part,  ge borem 

III.  The  third  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  i  into  a  in 
the  imperfect,  and  in  the  past  part,  into  a.  Ex.  €d)ltngen/  to 
sling ;  unperf  fdjlaiig,  past  part,  gefdjlimgcn ;  except  bin^m, 
to  hire;  imperf.  tnn^'y  past  part,  gebungen;  fc^tnten,  to  flay; 
imperf.  \d)nnt> ;  past  part,  gefc^unbcn ;  and  tbun,  to  do  ;  imperE 
t^at;  past  part,  get^^an. 

IV.  The  fourth  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  a  into  te  in 
the  imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex.  ^aU 
ten,  to  hold;  imperf.  ^iclt;  past  part,  gefeattcn ;  except  fangen, 
to  catch ;  imperf.  fing ;  past  part,  gefangen.  The  following 
conform  to  the  principle  of  the  rule,  resuming  in  the  past  part, 
the  radical  vowel  or  diphthong  of  the  present :  taufen,  to  run; 
imperf.  licf ;  past  part,  gelaufen  5  ge^en,  to  go ;  imperf  gin^j ; 
past  part,  gegangen  ;  ^^efgen,  to  order ;  imperf.  ^teg ;  past  part, 
gefeeigen ;  rnfeit,  to  call ;  imperf.  rtef ;  past  part,  gerufen  ;  jlogeu/ 
to  push  ;  imperf.  jlieg ;  past  part,  geftcgen. 

V.  The  fifth  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  et  into  le  in 
the  imperf.  and  in  the  past  part,  or  before  a  double  consonant 
into  t.  Ex.  SSleiben,  to  remain;  imperf.  blieb;  past  part, 
gebfieben ;  fc^nettcn,  to  cut ;  imperf.  fd)nitt ;  past  part.  ge# 
fc^nttteit. 
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VI.  The  sixth  class  changes  the  radical  vowels  :  ci^  au,  t,  ip 
it,  6/  11/  into  0  in  the  inn|)erf.  and  past  participle.  Ex.  &d)tocU 
reii/  to  fester ;  im|>erf.  fc^wcr ;  past  part.  gcfd)»Dren ;  fau^en, 
to  suck ;  inipcrf.  feg ;  })ast  part,  gefcgett ;  faufen#  to  drink  to 
excess;  impcrf.  foff;  past  part,  gcfcffeiij  bebeH/tolift;  imperf. 
Job ;  past  part,  ge^obeit ;  oermtrreit/  to  embroil  (to  confuse) ; 
imperf.  oerworr ;  past  part.  t^eriDcrren ;  bif  ten,  to  offer ;  imperf. 
bet;  past  part,  gebotctt;  fdjmoren,  to  swear,  imperf.  fdt^ioot 
fd)imir);  past  part.  ^efd^iDcrcn ;  (iigen,  to  lie;  imperf.  log  ; 
past  part,  gelegcti. 

VI I.  The  seventh  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  a  into  u 
in  the  inifierfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex. 
ffiad}feii/  to  grow ;  im|>erf.  mud)* ;  past  part,  gcroad^fen ;  fle^n/ 
to  stand,  has  flanb  in  the  irn|H>rtcct  (funnerlyy  however*  fliin^)* 
ftud  '1  the  past  part.  ge(lattCeii« 
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OF  THE  GOVERNliENT  OF  VERBS. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  always  in  the  nominative ;  the  di 
rcct  or  immediate  object  is  put  in  the  accusative.     Ex. :  (Sari 
fd^retbt  etnen  ^rtef,  Charles  writes  a  letter.     (Sar(  is  the  sub- 
ject or  nominative,  etncn  93rtef  is  the  immediate  object  or  accu 
sative. 

L    VERBS  WHICH  ARE  FOIiLOWED  BY  THE  NOMINATIVE. 

The  following  verbs  take  afler  them  only  the  nominative  ft 
they  have  an  attribute,  it  is  in  like  manner  put  in  the  nomi. 
native : — 

6  e  t  n,  to  be.  6dn  SBnibcr  toat  cin  greptr  pd^,  his  brother  waa 
a  great  hero. 

9B  c  t  b  c  n,  to  become.  (&t  vmxtU  cin  xdd^t  aOSanii/  he  became  a 
nch  man. 

9^  ( e  i  b  ( n^  to  remain.    (St  Mte(  flct$  metn  getreucr  ^cunb,  he  al 
ways  remained  my  faithful  friend. 

^et^en/  to  call  (be  called),  ^m  dCtcftet  SStubcr  ^dpt  daxi, 
my  eldest  brother  is  called  Charles. 

©  d)  e  i  n  e  11/  to  appear.  iDer  ISog  f&iicn  mtr  ctnc  @tuntc,  la$  3A^t 
<ln  2Xag/  the  day  appeared  to  me  an  hour,  the  year  a  day. 

With  some  passive  verbs,  such  as  genannt  merben,  to  be 
called,  named.  Ex. :  gr  farm  etn  braider  SKanrt  gcnanrtt  mr rben/ 
he  can  (mi|^  be  called  a  good  man ;  gefc^olten  merben,  to  be 
chided. 

n.    VERBS  WHICH  GOVERN  THE  GENITIVE. 

a)  The  following  verbs,  besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accu- 
sative, have  an  indirect  object  in  the  genitive : — 

Unfia^tn,  to  accuse.  9){an  ftagte  it^n  M  DUaftc^W  an,  they 
accused  him  of  theft. 

SBetebtett/  to  instruct.  (Sr  iat  mt^  einc^  S3c|fem  UUhvt,  he  has 
instructed  me  in  something  better  (put  me  right). 

^3  e  van  ben,  to  deprive,  rob.  ^an  M  tbn  feinf^  SBerniSgen^  Us 
vanht,  i\Mf  have  deprived  (robbed)  him  of  his  fortune. 

93erarM(btgen/  to  charge,  ^an  bat  tbn  bc6 ^^cc^ocrrat^^  Ut 
fd)u(t)t9t/  they  have  charged  him  with  high  treason. 

(S  n  t  ( e  b  t  .q  e  H/  to  exempt,  dispense,  ^an  i)at  ibn  feine^  2(mtctf 
cntfc^t/  they  have  dismissed  him  from  his  office. 

Ueberfttbten/  fibertoctfcn^  to  convict.  sD^an  bat  tbn  cts 
nc$  9Sfrbrcd)cn^  fiOetfilbrt  (ftbcrwicfcn)/  they  have  convicted  him  of  a 
crione. 

Ucberbeben*/  to  exempt.  3emanbcm  etncr  ^d)e  fibcr^cbcn/  to 
•  X€mpt  a  person  from  any  thing  (or  trouble). 
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tlebet^eugen,  to  persuade,  convince.  (5r  fytt  m\^  bcfm* 
fkUx^u^t,  he  has  convinced  me  of  it. 

9Serfid)(rn  (see  Obs.  Lesson  64),  to  assure.  34  Verfkfterf 
6tc  uKtncr  |)Cd)ad)tun3  un^  mcincr  HUU,  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem 
and  affection. 

^extot'i\in*,  to  banish.  C^tncn  M  8anM^  omodfeit/  to 
banish  a  person  from  his  country. 

$!B  (i  r  t)  t  g  e  n^  to  honour,  estimate.  (St  mdrbtgt  mid)  \cvMi  ^tts 
troucn^!,  he  honours  me  with  his  confidence. 

b)  A  considerable  number  of  reflexive  verbs  require  an  in- 
direct object  in  the  genitive,  as : — 

@  t  d)  a  n  n  e  1^  m  ( n*,  to  interest  one's  self.  (St  nal^m  ftd)  M  S(\ns 
ti^  m,  he  interested  himself  in  (for)  the  child. 

@td)  Octtenen/to  avail  one's  self.  3c6  betiene  mid)  Mefet 
fd)5'ncn  ©cfcgrn^ctt,  I  avail  myself  of  this  good  opportunity. 

©id)  bcf(et9«n*  or  befleipigen/to  apply,  attach  one's 
self.     SBcflctptge  Did)  bet  ^gcnb/  attach  yourself  to  virtue. 

@td)  r^ne^  2Cmt(6,  feiner  Sottctuno  begeben*,  to 
resiorn  one's  office,  to  desist  from,  renounce  one's  claim,  pretension. 

@td)  bem6d)tigen^  ftd)  bemetflctn,  to  possess on&'s  self, 
to  make  one's  self  master.  9}2an  bcm6d)tt(\te  fi6)  M  ^tthU,  they  pes* 
sessed  themselves  of  (captured)  the  thief. 

@td)  (tne^  £)rte6  b(t!nncn*,to  remember  a  place.       ^ 

©id)  t  ci  SBetne^  entMItcn*,  to  abstain  from  wine. 

@t^  einer  ©ad^c  cntfd^Ugcn*/  to  divest  one's  self  of 
(give  up)  any  thing. 

@i4  icv  2(rmen  tthatmtn*,  to  take  upoiwpne's  self  the 
cause  of  the  poor. 

@td)(tnc^  S$etfprc4cn^(oponretn$8erfptcd)en) 
erinncrn  {Obs.  /).   Lesson  71)/  to  remember  a  promise. 

@td)  feine^  Borneo  crn>ebtcn/to  check  one's  anger. 

@td)  einer  2(ntn>cttdetr6f!en,  to  console  one's  self  with 
an  answer  (await  a  reply  in  confidence). 

©id)  feined  ^tt^tf^Vim^  tfif)mtti,  to  boast  of  one's  riches, 

&xdi  einer  fc^tedftten  ^antlung  \di&n\tn,  to  blush 
(feel  ashamed)  at  a  bad  action. 

@td)  einer  @ad)e  unterfangen*  (ober  unterfte^en)/  to 
venture  upon  (undertake)  any  thing. 

©id)  etne6  fo(d)en  ®ifid$  Dermut^en/  to  anticipate 
(calculate  upon)  such  good  fortune.  /" 

©id)  einer  ®ad)e  oerfebcn,  to  be  aware  of  (prepared  for) 
any  thing. 

©id^  einer  ©ad()e  meigern/  to  hesitate  upon  (refuse)  any 
thing. 

•  This  verb  is  used  also  with  ^oxi,  as :  3<$  bin  9on  3|rer  ^reunbfc^aft  fiber* 
geugt  I  am  convinced  of  your  friendship. 

*>  This  may  also  take  after  it  the  preposition  au9,  as :  3emattbeil  M9  htJa$ 
Sanbe  venveifen,  to  banish  a  person  from  his  country. 


e)  Many  verbf  are  uted  indifierently  with  the  genitiye  cm 
accusative ;  but  witli  the  genitive  they  maik  a  sense  more  gen* 
eraJ  and  more  absolute  than  with  the  accusative,  as :— > 

2(  (b  t  e  n,  esteem.    3d)  ocbfc  fctnrr  (eber  tfin),  I  esteem  him. 

SHebfirfcn,  to  be  in  need.  9&ix  b(tftrf«n  3^X€t  (t^it  S^rc)  {rflt« 
fr,  we  are  in  n^  of  your  aid* 

dntbebcen,  to  spare,  do  without.  3^  farm  fetner  (tUv  t(n)  nic^ 
entbchtcn,  I  cannot  spare  (do  without)  him. 

dixtohinen,  to  mention,  make  mention.  (Sx  €VW&l)nU  3ittt 
(thn  &t),  he  mentioned  (made  mention  of)  you. 

©enieMn,  to  enjoy.  (Sknic^  M  8cben«  (etct  lai  ee6ai),  en* 
|oy  life. 

9>  f  ( c  d  e  n,  to  take  care.  (St  pflfgtc  feiiKt  (ebcv  fclnc)  Qkfunb^eit^ 
he  took  care  of  his  health. 

Cd)enen/  to  spare  (take  care  of).  aXan  mof  fdner  (ebet  i^) 
fc^cncii/  they  most  spare  him. 

d)  The  verb  fein^  to  be,  requirei  the  genitive  in  the  following 
ez|  /essions :— - 

(9  c  ID  0  b  n  t  f  <  i  n,  to  be  accustomed.  (Sc  tfl  tctfrn  ntc^t  gewe^tr 
ne  if  not  accustomed  to  it. 

jDiv  9}{einun9  \txn,  to  be  of  opinion. 

Q}uten9Xut()(</  gutrr  Saunc  fetn/to  have  courage, 
to  be  in  a  good  humour,  in  spirits. 

SBt((cn$   fciii/to  have  the  intention. 

2)  (  ^  ^t'tti  f  e  i  n/  to  die,  be  dead.  (St  ifl  M  ZaU$,  he  is 
a  dead  man. 

®ut(v  ^effnung  fclii/  tobe  with  child. 

Rem. — Verbs  always  reqiure  after  them  the  same  ease  as 
the  past  participles  used  adjectively.  (8ee  the  government  of 
adjectives,  Lesson  93.) 

e)  ^'erbs  referring  to  time,  require  in  like  manner  the  geni* 
tives,  although  not  S)llowed  by  a  preposition,  as  :— 

jDc<  ^tx^tn^,  be<  2(bcnb^  fpajieren  ^t%tu,  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening. 

2)c^  d^acbte^"  (bet  9{ad)t  or  Ixt  S^adftt  Mn^vr^) 
at  bet  ten  /  to  work  at  (all)  night 

jDe6  SSermittag^  obretfen,  to  depart  (start,  set  out) 
in  the  morning,  forenoon. 

jDe^  9{ad)nuttag^  fpoileten  treiten^  to  ride  out  (on 
horseback)  in  the  afternoon. 

IDe6  ISogd  (bet  ctet  amSoge)  orbeiten^  to  work 
by  day,  in  the  day  time. 

•  Custom  requires  that  the  word  9{a4t,  althcufl^  femioins,  takes  here  sa  I 
fei  the  fenitve. 
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€$enntag«  unb  97{ont aai  gcM  blc  ^tf  06/ the  mail 
teaTes  on  (every)  Sunday  and  Monday. 

9}Ictn  S^^un^  fcinnit  fc(l)6nia(  te^  Solftr^  (ctev 
t  m  3  a  b  t  e),  gn)  c  i  m  0  (  t  e  ^  9K  c  n  a  t ^  (c  be  r  t  m  ^  0  n  a  t)/ 
(tn.ita(  bte  SBccbe  (accusative),  my  friend  comes  six  times  a 
(in  (he)  year,  twice  a  month,  once  a  weeK.  (See  Lessons  31  and  54, 
Obs.  B,) 

IIL    VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

Besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accusative,  verbs  often  have 
an  indirect  one,  which  is  put  in  the  dative.     Ex. : — 

3eniant)em  ettoa^  ^thin,  to  grive  something  to  some- 
body. 

3<nianb(m  fagen,  mc(ben/  \^xi\hin,  antwers 
t  e  n^  to  say  to,  mention  to,  write  to,  reply  to  somebody. 

The  verbs  which  require  the  dative  are : — 

a)  Most  neuter  verbs  which  do  not  admit  of  a  direct  object 
in  the  accusative,  as : — 

Scmonbcm  ongcMtcti/  to  belong  to  somebody. 
3<fniant)cni  au6i9et(bcn*/to  avoid  somebody. 
®  e  f  a  I  ( e  n^  to  please.    ^  gcfdIUt  mitrc^t,  he  pleases  me  much. 
3<manbem   geM^cb^n/  to  obey  somebody. 
3einantem  g(et(^en*/to  resemble  someboay. 

b)  The  following  reflexive  verbs : — 

@td)  einbttben^to  imagine  to  one's  6el£  S)tt  btf^fi  7b\t 
ctH/  you  imagine  to  yourself. 

@td)  er()ebcn*,  to  yield,  surrender,  f&t  crgtbt  |!(^  tcv  Sn« 
gcnb/  he  yields  to  virtue. 

Sid)  n^Mtn  (oberfidb  nobcn),  to  approach.  9MNni 
@ie  ftd)  tern  Jruer,  approach  the  fire.  6r  naljet  fk^  mix,  he  approaches 
me. 

<Std)  t)or|lc((cn/to  represent  to  one's  self,  to  imagine.  3(^ 
flclle  nut  "OCX,  I  represent  to  myself. 

@tc^  totbmen/  to  devote  (consecrate,  dedicate)  oneself.  Qt 
wttmet  fid)  ten  ®cfdt)^ften/  he  devotes  himself  to  business. 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.    See  page  158,  Obs*  A» 

i&i  if!  mtr  ongfl/Iam  afraid. 
6$  f^eint  Dit,  it  appears  to  yon  (thee). 
aBcnne^  Sbnen  beltebt,  if  you  please,  like. 
6^  ^otmivgetv&umt^  I  dreamt,  &c. 

IV.    VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

a)  All  active  and  transitive  verbs  are  followed  by  the  aoca 
lative  of  the  direct  object,  which  in  the  passive  voice  beoomes 
the  subject  nominative,  as :-— 
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ACmri.  PASSITB. 

3^  fcl)fi(e  mcincn  Jreunb,  axdn  grcunb  totrt  Mn  mir  g(f(!(J[|t 

I  esteem,  appreciate  my  friend. 
Sd)  cbtc  ttc&Bal}r()<tt/I  iDU  lffia^f)ctt  n>trb  oon  mlr  gcc^rt 

honour  the  truth. 
Hx  Vxtbt  to6  jttnb^  he  loves  )Dci  Jtinb  wtrb  Mtt  t^gdUit 

the  child. 

b)  Most  of  those  reflexive  verbs,  which  ought  to  be  consid. 
ered  as  active,  expressing  an  action  which  tenninates  in  the 
agent  himself  (see  Lesson  70),  as : — 

3d)  freue  mid),  I  rejoice. 

jD  u  f  d)  A  m  fl  jDtd)/  you  are  (thou  art)  ashamed. 

S3  e  m  ft  ^  ( n  6  i  e  p  (b  n  i  (^  t,  do  not  trouble  yourself. 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.     (See  page  158,  Obs.  A.),  as : 

(&^  f)unQtxt  mid)/  lam  hungry. 
di  f  r  i  c  r  t  xhn,  he  is  cold. 

d)  The  following  verbs  govern  two  accusatives,  the  one  of 
the  person,  and  the  other  of  the  thing : — 

^  « t p  c  n  */  to  call,  be  called,  order.  (Sr  f)t\ft  mi^  finen  Smarten/ 
he  calls  me  a  fool.  SBer  ^at  >Dt(^  ba^  ge^ctpen  ?  who  ordered  you  to 
do  thatt 

f!flcnn€n*,to  name,  call.  Sd^  ncnne  xl}n  metnen  Sreunb/  I  call 
him  my  friend. 

6d)e(ten*/  fd)impfcn/  to  abuse.  (St  f(6o(t  ([(^tmpfte) 
mid)  cincn  9{arrcn,  he  call^  me  a  fool  by  way  of  reproach. 

*  It  must  not  b9  forgotten  that  the  verbs  ^eif  eti,  nomett  \^t\tm,  and  [(^M* 
Irfm  have  two  nominatives  in  the  passive. 


